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In  recent  years  The  American  Iris  Society  has  made  significant  forward 
strides  in  achieving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded,  namely,  to 
promote  the  culture  and  improvement  of  iris.  The  Society  has  stimulated 
interest  in  the  many  different  kinds  of  iris  suitable  for  garden  culture.  It  has 
sponsored  awards  for  additional  classes  of  iris  and  is  now  maintaining  an 
international  iris  registration  service.  It  has  supported  an  expanded  program 
of  scientific  research  on  iris  species  of  potential  garden  value,  on  chromosome 
relationships  and  the  basic  genetic  principles  underlying  the  development  of 
improved  varieties.  Iris  diseases  are  being  investigated  and  a  break-through 
very  recently  has  been  achieved  in  the  search  for  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
scorch  disease.  These  and  similar  achievements  in  earlier  years  have  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  AIS  an  enviable  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  American  flower 
societies.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  reports  of  officers  and  committees  at  the  regular 
fall  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  New  Orleans,  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  that  the  Society  made  substantial  progress  in 
1959,  and  action  taken  at  this  meeting  prepared  the  way  for  continuing 
progress. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  for  1959  showed  total  assets  appreciably  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  with  income  exceeding  expenditures  by  a  com¬ 
fortable  margin;  this  in  spite  of  costly— and  needless— elections.  Budget  esti¬ 
mates  for  1960  are  well  within  anticipated  revenues. 

With  the  retirement  from  office  (but  not  from  Board  membership)  of  Carl 
Schirmer,  who  has  been  our  very  efficient  Treasurer  for  the  past  10  years, 
Jay  Ackerman  assumes  this  position  of  major  responsibility.  Having  assets  of 
well  over  $25,000  and  a  1960  budget  of  approximately  $30,000  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  handling  of  the  Society’s  finances  is  in  competent  hands. 

In  his  report  to  the  Directors  as  Editor  of  the  Bulletin,  Geddes  Douglas 
stated  that  a  contemplated  expansion  of  his  personal  business  activities  might 
limit  very  appreciably  the  amount  of  time  he  could  devote  to  the  editorship 
following  the  publication  of  the  January  issue.  It  was  then  voted  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Douglas’  successor  and  three 
associate  editors  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Having  given  14 
years  of  devoted  service  to  the  time-consuming  job  of  editing  the  Bulletin, 
Geddes  deserves  the  commendation  of  the  entire  AIS  membership. 

The  chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  Art  Nelson,  reported  that  85 
AlS-sponsored  shows  were  held  during  the  year  and  the  National  Robin 
Director,  John  Bartholomew,  stated  in  his  annual  report  that  262  Robins 
are  now  in  circulation  among  more  than  3,000  participants  in  this  very  active 
program.  These  evidences  of  widespread  interest  among  the  membership  in 
services  offered  by  the  Society  are  very  gratifying. 

The  addition  of  more  than  1200  new  members  during  the  1959  Membership 
Campaign,  conducted  by  Bob  Carney,  is  an  all-time  high  which  would  have 
raised  the  total  membership  for  the  year  to  well  over  6,000,  if  a  few  hundred 
additional  members  in  good  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  paid 
their  dues.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  dues  directly 
to  the  Secretary’s  office,  authorized  at  the  recent  Board  meeting  and  made 
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possible  by  eliminating  the  50  cent  membership  refund,  will  reduce  significant¬ 
ly  future  membership  losses  from  non-payment  of  dues.  If  this  happens  and 
all  of  our  24  Regions  participate  actively  in  the  1960  Membership  Campaign 
it  should  be  the  most  successful  campaign  we  have  ever  had. 

The  Carney  Committee  appointed  to  study  Regional  organization  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  Regions  be  encouraged  to  develop  organizations  “demo¬ 
cratically  arrived  at”  and  suitable  to  their  needs,  and  that  editors  of  Regional 
publications  be  asked  to  serve  as  members  of  the  A/S  Bulletin  staff.  These 
recommendations  followed  recent  trends  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  Regions 
in  Society  affairs  and  were  approved  by  the  Directors. 

Procedures  for  achieving  sectional  status  and  for  becoming  affiliated  with 
the  AIS,  which  were  recommended  by  Hubert  Fischers  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  relation  of  special  interest  societies  to  the  AIS  and 
approved  by  the  Board,  merit  favorable  consideration  by  these  societies. 
Close  association  with  these  and  other  iris  societies  is  very  much  desired  by 
the  AIS. 

An  excellent  report  by  Jack  Durrance,  chairman  of  the  Test  Garden  Com¬ 
mittee,  recommended  the  establishment  of  five  test  gardens  in  permanent 
botanical  gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  tests  to  be  limited  to 
seedlings  which  have  received  the  HC  award.  Such  tests  are  urgently  needed 
for  an  impartial  evaluation  of  promising  new  seedlings  under  the  diverse 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  in  which  garden  irises  are  commonly  grown. 
This  program  deserves  the  active  support  of  the  entire  membership. 

These  comments  on  the  achievements  of  recent  years  and  plans  for  the 
future  come  to  you  from  my  desk,  not  with  a  feeling  of  complacency,  but 
rather  with  a  feeling  of  urgency  and  concern  that  progress  as  substantial  as 
that  of  Marion  Walker’s  administration  may  continue  to  be  achieved.  The 
teamwork  within  the  official  family,  which  our  retiring  president  promoted  so 
successfully,  was  never  more  apparent  than  at  the  recent  Board  meeting 
where  the  many  important  decisions  affecting  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Society  invariably  were  unanimous. 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  me  personally,  as  I  have  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  the  presidency,  that  appointments  to  positions  of  major 
responsibility— often  with  duties  that  are  very  time-consuming— in  every 
instance  have  been  accepted  willingly.  With  such  excellent  co-operation  and 
with  the  equally  enthusiastic  support  of  the  membership  it  is  hoped  that 
substantial  progress  will  be  made  in  promoting  iris  culture  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Society  in  the  coming  year. 

L.  F.  Randolph 


NOTICE 

to  all  contributors  and  advertisers.  All  material  relative  to  the 
April  and  all  future  issues  of  the  Bulletin  should  go  to 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby 
Oakfield,  N.  Y. 
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Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Mass. 


Our  newly  elected  president  is  a  man  who  is  an  eminent  botanist,  well 
known  for  his  work  in  cytogenetics,  and  an  authority  on  irises,  whose 
researches,  travels  and  writings  have  earned  him  a  world-wide  fame.  Fitz 
Randolph  is  a  modest  man  who  does  not  like  to  talk  about  himself,  but  he 
has  a  quiet  friendliness  and  sense  of  humor  that  soon  appear  in  any  con¬ 
versation  with  him.  On  the  subject  of  irises  his  enthusiasm  is  tremendous, 
and  he  carries  into  the  office  of  president  the  same  wholehearted  interest 
in  the  society  that  he  has  shown  as  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee, 
as  Director,  and  as  Vice  President. 

Fitz  Randolph  graduated  from  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  New  York,  and 
in  1921  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Cornell  University.  As  a  graduate 
student  at  Cornell  he  met  his  wife  Fan,  also  a  botanist,  and  together  they 
started  their  botanical  explorations  the  summer  after  they  were  married, 
when  in  a  “custom-built-by-them”  Model  T  Ford  they  toured  southeastern 
United  States  collecting  blackberry  species  and  other  wild  plants  for  the 
late  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University  and  the  Gray  herbarium  at  Harvard 
University.  They  have  three  children  and  nine  grandchildren. 

In  1924  he  received  an  appointment  as  associate  cytologist  with  sub¬ 
sequent  promotion  to  cytologist  and  senior  cytologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  laboratory  facilities  for 
research  on  corn  and  other  cultivated  plants  being  provided  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  New  York. 
In  1939  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  at  Cornell,  a  position  he  held 
concurrently  with  that  of  cytologist  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  until  1947,  when  he  resigned  from  the  Washington  position  to 
devote  full  time  to  teaching  and  research  at  Cornell. 

Cytogenetic  studies  of  corn  were  his  principal  interest  during  much  of 
his  life.  From  1943  to  1950  he  made  several  expeditions  to  Guatemala  and 
Mexico  to  study  the  origin  of  corn.  He  was  the  first  person  to  induce 
polyploidy  in  corn,  and  after  some  fifteen  years’  research  he  has  developed 
a  stabilized  strain  of  highly  fertile  tetraploid  corn  which  may  revolutionize 
corn  production.  He  is  an  authority  on  the  cytogenetic  effects  of  X-rays  in 
corn  and  other  plants.  He  has  studied  the  cytology  of  orchids  and  has  acted 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  various  orchid  firms. 

Since  about  1930  he  has  taken  active  interest  in  irises,  and  has  written 
many  publications  on  iris  species  and  chromosomes  and  other  scientific  articles 
on  various  kinds  of  irises.  His  first  article  on  irises,  published  in  1934  in 
AIS  Bulletin  52,  was  concerned  with  chromosome  numbers  in  native  American 
and  introduced  species  and  cultivated  varieties.  The  next  year  he  contributed 
a  chapter  on  iris  breeding  to  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  324  entitled  “The 
Bearded  Iris.”  In  1943  he  received  the  Vaughn  Award  of  the  American 
Society  of  Horticultural  Science  for  outstanding  contributions  to  horticulture. 

In  collaboration  with  Mrs.  Randolph  and  former  graduate  students  he 
perfected  a  method  of  embryo-culture  to  promote  the  germination  of  seeds 
which  might  otherwise  remain  dormant  (see  A/S  Bulletins  97  and  139).  By 
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FITZ  AND  FANNY  RANDOLPH 

means  of  this  technique  they  have  produced  thousands  of  iris  seedlings.  In 
AIS  Bulletin  107  published  in  1947  was  a  further  report  on  chromosome 
numbers  in  bearded  irises  with  emphasis  on  the  value  of  chromosome  numbers 
in  their  classification.  Bulletin  118  (1950)  contained  an  article  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  K.  Heinig  on  studies  on  the  cytology  and  breeding  behavior  of 
Dwarf  and  Tall  Bearded  iris  hybrids.  In  1958  he  published  with  Dr.  G.  H. 
M.  Lawrence  in  Bulletin  148  a  classification  of  eupogon  irises,  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  Standard  Dwarfs,  Intermediates,  Border  iris  and  Miniature  Tails  or 
Table  iris,  and  this  classification  has  been  adopted  by  the  AIS. 

This  past  year  Dr.  Randolph  served  as  Editor  of  “Garden  Irises,’7  a 
monumental  book  published  by  the  AIS  containing  articles  by  more  than 
forty  contributors. 

From  1945  to  1956  Fitz  was  chairman  of  the  AIS  Scientific  Committee,  a 
position  which  he  relinquished  to  become  Vice-President  of  the  society.  He 
has,  however,  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  that  important  committee. 

The  American  Iris  Society  recognized  Dr.  Randolph’s  services  to  the 
society  by  the  award  in  1951  of  its  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  This  was 
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followed  in  1955  by  the  British  Iris  Society’s  award  of  the  Foster  Memorial 
Plaque. 

On  two  occasions  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  have  travelled  extensively  in 
European  and  eastern  Mediterranean  countries  and  have  brought  home  many 
species  collected  in  those  regions,  which  are  being  propagated  and  made 
available  to  hybridizers  in  this  country.  In  1953-4  they  visited  southern 
Europe,  the  Balkans  and  Near  East  collecting  wild  irises  and  studying  their 
geographical  distribution,  a  report  of  which  appears  in  the  1955  Yearbook 
of  the  British  Iris  Society.  In  1958,  at  the  invitation  of  the  University  of 
Aligarh,  India,  they  did  research  to  help  develop  embryo-culture  techniques 
adapted  to  their  conditions  and  plant  materials.  In  connection  with  that  trip 
Dr.  Randolph  lectured  in  India  on  the  cytogenetics  of  cultivated  plants  and 
visited  France,  Russia,  Greece,  and  the  Middle  East  collecting  irises.  He  had  the 
unusual  opportunity  to  lecture  at  the  Botanical  Institute  in  Leningrad  and 
to  talk  privately  with  leading  Soviet  scientists.  He  thinks  that  Iris  alberti 
from  Russia,  imbricata  from  the  Elburz  mountains  of  northern  Iran,  and 
croatica  from  northern  Yugoslavia,  will  be  especially  important  for  the  north¬ 
east  in  producing  winter-hardy  varieties. 

Dr.  Randolph’s  hybridizing  activities  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with 
studies  of  the  inheritance  of  various  color  combinations,  height  differences 
of  Dwarfs  and  Tails,  extending  the  blooming  season,  and  the  crossability  of 
species  with  the  same  and  different  chromosome  numbers.  In  their  extensive 
garden  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Ithaca,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph  raise  thousands 
of  seedlings  and  many  named  varieties  of  iris.  They  have  been  principally 
interested  in  parentage  lines  and  the  possibilities  of  crosses  between  the 
various  species  he  has  collected  in  his  travels;  only  in  recent  years  has  he 
registered  a  few  as  garden  varieties.  Named  varieties  include  the  Inter¬ 
mediate,  Early  Cheer  (Golden  Hind  x  Orange  Queen);  the  Border  irises 
Black  and  Blue  (Purple  seedling  x  Black  Forest)  and  Border  Pink  [(Jeb 
Stuart  x  Flora  Zenor)  x  Spindrift)];  the  Tall  Bearded  irises  Morning  Sunlight 
(Gypsy  x  Ola  Kala),  Exotic  Blue  [(Mata  Hari  x  Black  Forest)  x  Wedge- 
wood)],  Gay  Chartreuse  (sib  cross  of  greenish  yellow  seedlings),  and  Pink 
Cheeks  (Frances  Kent  x  pink  seedling).  He  has  also  registered  a  few 
selected  clones  of  collected  species,  such  as  Aphylla  Hungary,  Attica  Parnes, 
Illyria  Trieste  and  Pseudopumila  Zadar. 
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Mr.  E.  Grieg  Lapham  ( right ) ,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lapharn  (left),  and  Geddes  Douglas  in  the 
Lapham  garden,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  photo  by  caldwell 

[flLiilD  IG^IS  .  o  .  f^adt—f^redenl — future 

Greig  Lapham,  Ind. 

As  one  who  has  been  breeding  “red”  irises  with  the  emphasis  on  color 
since  the  days  of  Rosalba,  Seminole,  Opera,  Bruno,  King  Tut,  Sass  30-40, 
Rameses,  etc.,  (with  no  effort  to  place  these  mentioned  in  exact  order  or 
to  comment  on  the  part  each  has  had  in  the  advancement  of  the  RED  iris), 
I  am  much  pleased  at  the  resurgence  in  interest  in  REDS.  Also,  I  am  de- 
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lighted  with  the  progress  made  the  last  few  years,  not  only  as  to  color, 
but  as  to  other  iris  qualities  which  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  many  an 
iris  that  showed  color  improvement. 

Let  me  state  here  that  this  is  to  be  no  scientific  article  bringing  in  terms 
that,  in  utter  frankness,  I  do  not  understand;  I  admit  that  I  do  not  have  a 
scientific  mind,  but  I  do,  with  equal  frankness,  state  that  I  have  bred  some 
pretty  nice  iris,  and  before  that,  some  fancy  poultry  that  copped  the  blue 
all  over  the  country  at  the  largest  shows. 

What  has  all  this  preamble  to  do  with  why  and  how  to  breed  red  irises? 
Why?  Because  it  is  a  most  fascinating  color  to  work  with  and  there  is  a  lot 
yet  to  be  done.  How?  It  is  my  thought  that  among  those  who  are  interested 
in  breeding  RED  irises  (or  for  that  matter  irises  of  any  color),  there  are 
persons  who  just  want  to  enjoy  a  delightful  hobby.  They  would  like  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  better  reds  than  they  have  yet  seen,  yet  not  feel  that  they  must 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of— well.  I’ll  put  down  the  word  onco¬ 
genetics. 

Before  I  bred  iris,  I  raised  fancy  poultry.  I  found  it  quite  simple  to  correct 
faults— to  breed  birds  that  could  and  did  win  blue  ribbons  and  championships 
at  the  largest  national  poultry  shows  and  club  events  where  hundreds  of  the 
variety  were  shown.  I  got  the  best  stock  I  could  at  the  start;  I  inbred  and 
got  further  stock  from  the  same  source  until  some  noticeable  lack  or  fault 
appeared.  Then  I  went  to  another  long-bred  strain,  strong  in  that  particular 
trait  my  stuff  lacked.  Then  I  selected  from  the  young  stock  that  which  most 
nearly  met  my  needs,  and  worked  it  into  my  strain. 

Since  back  in  the  twenties  this  is  all  I  have  done  as  regards  RED  iris. 
I  am  not  going  to  mention  any  of  my  recent  irises  at  all  in  this  article.  I 
shall  refer  to  a  few  lines  I  have  brought  in  when  I  had  my  various  lines  all 
tied  up  into  one  iris— and  could  easily  see  that  I  had  to  go  outside  to  make 
further  progress.  Now  in  mentioning  these  few,  may  I  state  I  have  had  fine 
iris  from  other  red  enthusiasts,  have  used  them  in  breeding,  but  somehow  just 
did  not  make  the  right  crosses  apparently,  as  these  others  have  proven  very 
valuable  breeders  for  hybridizers  other  than  myself.  This  is  not  a  “Who’s 
Who”  of  iris  breeders  or  leading  red  iris.  Comment  in  the  Bulletin  from 
time  to  time,  descriptions  each  year  in  catalogs,  visiting  the  AIS  Annual 
Meeting,  and  going  to  the  gardens  of  other  breeders  of  red  iris— this  is  already 
before  you. 

I  have  read  much  the  past  year  or  so  in  the  Advanced  RED  Iris  Robin- 
articles  here  and  there— and  talked  with  other  breeders.  I  am  quite  cognizant 
of  the  thinking  and  the  breeding-doings-and  plans  of  many  another  breeder. 
Let  us  refer  to,  for  instance,  breeding  pinks  with  reds.  I  have  not  yet 
entirely  given  this  up  and  know  it  is  being  worked  on  by  others  much  more 
competent  as  breeders  than  I,  but  so  far,  I  have  had  no  luck  along  this  line, 
nor  seen  any  by  using  whites  with  reds.  I  am  going  to  restrict  my  breeding 
advice  to  fact  as  proven  in  my  own  seedling  beds  and  the  type  of  breeding 
I  propose  to  continue  as  long  as  I  can  use  the  tweezers.  Not  only  have  I 
been  fortunate  in  being  favored  with  good  breeding  stock  by  my  friends,  but 
men  who  are  really  scientific  breeders  such  as  Paul  Cook  and  Fitz  Randolph 
have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  advice. 

The  past  several  years  have  brought  encouraging  advancement  in  my 
red  iris  efforts,  not  only  improving  substance  and  resistance  to  heat,  but  size. 
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height,  branching,  and  especially  color.  I  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
the  matter  of  picking  breeding  stock  that  I  believed  might  overcome  this  or 
that  defect.  Here  the  friendly  co-operation  of  fellow  breeders  has  proven 
a  very  essential  feature.  Over  the  years  Paul  Cook  has  let  me  have  every 
one  of  the  seedlings  of  his  I  felt  I  could  use  to  an  advantage— so  many  that 
my  present  lot  of  iris,  perhaps,  average  more  Cook  than  Lapham.  At  Nash¬ 
ville  in  ’48  I  saw  Orelio— I  wrote  Fred  DeForest  for  pollen  as  I  wanted  it 
for  its  brightness,  and  it  has  been  worked  into  many  of  my  brightest  seedlings. 
I  “took  to”  Drum  Major— Geddes  Douglas  supplied  it.  The  only  thing  I 
thought  it  would  go  with  right  was  not  something  of  my  own  but  rather  a 
plant  I  had  of  Cook’s,  his  No.  475.  From  that  cross  came  Town  Talk  and  B-2 
which  have  proven  excellent  breeders— the  only  iris  of  mine  in  the  breeding 
of  them  being  Christabel  in  Display,  one  of  the  parents  of  Drum  Major.  Then 
Chet  Tompkins  came  across  with  pollen  of  Defiance  and  50-133  which  I  have 
found  very  important  in  helping  out  both  substance  and  color.  I  repeat  I’ll 
not  mention  fine  iris  from  other  breeders  which  have  produced  splendid 
results  for  them  or  others,  as  I  just  did  not  happen  to  be  smart  enough  to 
make  the  right  cross. 

Breeding  RED  iris— getting  them  better  and  better  through  the  years— 
is  relatively  simple.  Study  the  iris  of  other  breeders  of  reds.  Get  on  friendly 
terms  with  them.  Accept  their  proffered  help  and  make  a  return  for  favors 
received  any  chance  you  get.  If  you  have  the  ability,  build  from  the  ground 
up,  but  you  can  make  reasonable  progress  in  RED  iris  breeding  by  just 
properly  mating  the  best  obtainable  reds  and  red  blends,  inbreeding  until 
you  find  what  you  have,  and  then  going  out  for  what  you  need. 


Geddes  Douglas,  Tenn. 


As  I  write  this  on  the  eighth  of  November  it  is  cold.  Frigid  winds  from 
Canada  have  turned  Tennessee,  lush  and  green  from  a  long,  mild,  moist 
summer  and  fall,  to  a  land  of  brown,  and  this  morning  as  I  look  out  over  the 
garden,  I  see  a  fairyland  of  silver  crystals.  The  first  heavy  frost  of  the  year 
is  here,  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  unseasonal  blooming  of  many  flowers 
including  the  several  iris  seedlings  from  a  cross  involving  Happy  Birthday, 
Ballerina,  Paradise  Pink,  and  Pink  Formal. 

Turning  this  over  in  my  mind,  I  was  intrigued  with  the  thought  that  those 
four  fine  irises  represent  three  different  lines  of  breeding  from  three  different 
hybridizers.  Paradise  Pink  is  especially  interesting,  I  think,  for  it  stems  directly 
from  two  of  the  original  tangerine-bearded  pink  breaks*  crossed  with  the 
Lapham  iris  Forerunner.  Forerunner  is  a  remontant,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  fall-blooming  proclivities  of  this  cross,**  a  fact  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  Edwin  Rundlett  and  his  band  of  Remontantites,  but  this  is  beside 
the  point  for  what  I  really  want  to  write  about  is  Greig  Lapham  and  his 
Passion  for  Red. 

Red  has  been  Greig’s  inner  urge  since  the  very  beginning,  and  as  an  after¬ 
thought  pink,  for  pink  is  simply  red,  watered  down  to  a  milk-toast  taste. 
He  has  never  deviated  from  his  expressed  purpose.  He  has  never  wandered 
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off  on  any  other  color  tangents.  He  began  early  in  the  history  of  our  society 
and  has  bred  reds  and  more  reds  over  the  years.  Not  that  he  is  not  a  good 
judge  of  an  iris  of  any  color,  or  that  he  cannot  appreciate  the  results  of 
others  which  may  be  blues  or  browns  or  what  have  you.  But  such  things 
are  for  the  heathens  and  the  Pharisees— not  for  Greig  Lapham. 

With  all  hybridizers  there  are  certain  landmarks  in  their  work  which  need 
reviewing  in  any  evaluation  of  their  success.  In  Greig  Lapham’s  case  they 
are  not  hard  to  find— Belle  Porter,  Red  Sails,  Jerry,  Red  Ray,  Christabel,  Red 
Gleam,  Edward  Lapham,  Lights  On,  Red  Waves,  and  Pacemaker  stand  out 
over  the  years.  Some  of  these  are  irises  of  yesterday,  unknown  to  many  of 
our  present-day  breeders.  The  parents  of  these  irises  are  truly  names  to 
conjure  with,  but  nevertheless  they  are  links  with  the  past,  each  in  itself  a 
stepping  stone  in  the  steady  progress  of  iris  breeding. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Lapham  reds  is  the  variety  Belle  Porter  whose 
derivation  is: 

Troost  Seminole 

Belle  Porter 
TB-M-S4M 
Lapham  1929 

Belle  Porter  was  followed  by  Red  Sails  and  Jerry  in  which  the  beginnings 
of  his  line-breeding  program  manifested  themselves.  These  are  given 
chronologically  as  to  their  appearances  in  Mr.  Lapham’s  breeding  program 
rather  than  as  to  year  of  registration: 


Bruno 
^ _ 


Jerry 

TB-MLa-S9D 
Lapham  1931 


Troost 


Seminole 


- Y - 

Belle  Porter 

_ j 


King  Tut 


Ethel  Peckham 


v 


Red  Sails 
TB-MR9M 
Lapham  1936 

The  next  step  was  the  combining  of  these  two  lines  in  the  outstanding 
variety  Red  Rav. 


King  Tut 


“V 


Ethel  Peckham 

_ j 


Bruno 


Belle  Porter 


'"V" 


Red  Sails 

v _ 


- Y - 

Red  Ray 


Jerry 

_ j 


TBM-R9M 
Lapham  1937 

At  this  point  Mr.  Lapham  decided  that  it  was  high  time  to  improve  the 
reds  by  increasing  the  size  of  flower.  To  do  this  he  chose  the  Dykes  winner, 
Raineses,  a  huge  blended  rosy  thing  from  the  Sasses.  He  crossed  Raineses 
with  Jerry  and  the  result  was  Christabel,  probably  the  most  famous  Lapham 
iris  of  all  time: 
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Troost 


Seminole 


King  Tut 


Y 

Raineses 

v _ 


Baldwin 


Bruno 


"Y~ 


- Y - 

Belle  Porter 
_ j 


j 


Jerry 


v 

Christabel 
TB-M-S7D 
Lapham  1934 


Red  Gleam  appeared  on  the  scene  about  this  time,  coming  from  an  entirely 
different  line  of  breeding.  It  was  an  effort  to  bring  into  bis  line  the  intense 
color  of  the  old  red  Sass  iris  No.  30-40.  To  do  this  he  chose  as  the  parent, 
a  blended  red  seedling  combining  the  Dominion  line  with  the  Sturtevant  blend 
Sherbert: 


Bruno  Sherbert  Red  Wing  King  Tut 

V, _  j  v  j 

Y  Y - 

Seedling  Sass  30-40 

V.  J 

Y - 

Red  Gleam 
TBM-R6M 
Lapham  1939 

Still  another  source  of  reds  appealed  to  him,  so  he  added  to  his  basic 
breeding  stock  a  cross  which  produced  the  very  smooth,  finished,  bronzy-red 
Edward  Lapham: 


Omaha 
v _ 


Jerry 

Seedling  Rubeo 

V - Y - 7 

Edward  Lapham 
TBM-R4D 
Lapham  1940 


After  Edward  Lapham  came  the  small-flowered,  highly  colored  Lights  On, 
an  iris  which  resulted  from  the  intermingling  of  the  several  red  lines  already 
begun : 


Christabel  Red  Gleam  Red  Sails  Jerry  Bruno  Sherbert  Red  Wing  King  Tut 

V _ _ _ J  \ _ j  V. - J  V - J 


Y 

Seedling 
v _ 


Seedling 
v _ _ 


— Y - 

Seedling 

_ j 


- Y - 

Seedling 

V _ 


- Y - 

Lights  On 


- Y - 

Red  Gleam 

_ j 


V 

Seedling 
_ j 


TB-E-R4D 
Lapham  1943 
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Following  Lights  On  the  next  step  was  Red  Waves: 
Red  Gleam  Christabel 


M  8  Lights  On 


Red  Waves 
TR-M-R9M 
Lapham  1948 

This  in  turn  was  followed  by  an  iris  destined  to  be  the  parent  of  some 
of  the  very  finest  reds  of  modern  vintage,  Pacemaker: 

Red  Waves  Edward  Lapham 

V - Y - J 

Pacemaker 
TB-M-R4D 
Lapham  1949 

The  Lapham  red,  Pacemaker,  seems  destined  to  produce  many  fine  new 
“red”  iris.  One  of  its  grand-children  is  pictured  on  the  front  cover  of  this 
issue— the  Schreiner  variety  Fire  Brigade.  This  is  an  iris  of  smooth  finish, 
fine  hafts,  and  solid,  pleasing  color.  The  parentage  of  Fire  Brigade  is;  (Ranger 
x  Redward)  X  (Pacemaker  x  Orelio). 

In  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  Mr.  Lapham  has  written  briefly  of  his  theory 
of  producing  better  irises.  Given  in  a  few  words  it  is  essentially  this:  cross 
a  given  number  of  varieties  showing  evidence  of  the  qualities  you  desire 
in  the  resulting  seedlings.  Next,  line  breed  these  seedlings,  and  select  for 
improvement.  Third,  continue  this  until  it  is  apparent  that  no  further 
progress  is  being  made.  Fourth,  introduce  new  varieties  into  the  program, 
varieties  which  have  such  qualities  as  may  be  lacking  in  your  seedlings,  and 
then  start  all  over  again.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  Lapham  success  and  can 
be  illustrated  no  better  than  with  the  derivation  of  the  newest  of  the  Lapham 
reds  No.  13-59. 

To  get  this  new  red,  Greig  has  come  a  long  way  down  a  flaming  red 
trail— Belle  Porter,  Jerry,  Red  Gleam,  Lights  On,  Pacemaker,  and  an  outcross 
to  that  fine  iris  Town  Talk.  Town  Talk  inherited  bigness  from  the  old 
iris  Gallant  Leader,  through  one  of  its  parents,  Drum  Major.  Ylem  carries 
both  the  Cook  red  line  and  the  full  Lapham  background.  Added  to  the 
general  mixture  is  Chet  Tompkins’  50-133  bringing  with  it  a  heritage  of 
pink.  But  that  is  another  story! 

In  Greig’s  own  words,  “This  iris  is  the  blazingest  red  seedling  I’ve  ever  seen, 
and  (last  year)  it  had  me  going  round  in  circles!” 
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Christabel  Red  Gleam  Red  Sails  Jerry 

Y _ J 


Y 

Seedling 

V _ 


Y 

Seedling 

j 


Omaha  Jerry 


Y 

Seedling 

V _ 


Red  Gleam  Christabel 

V - Y - J 

Rubeo  M  8 

_ /  V _ 


- Y - 

Seedling  Red  Gleam 

v - ' 


Lights  On 


Edward  Lapham 


~v 


v 

Red  Waves 

_ j 


Relentless 

(Cook) 


Pacemaker 
TB-M,  R4D 
Lap.  1949 


Drum  Major 
( Douglas ) 

V _ 


~V 


Ylem 

TB-LA,  R1 
Cook  475  Lap.  1953 

_ J  \ _ 


50-133 

Tompkins 


“V 


Town  Talk 
TB-40-MR1 
Lap.  1952 


- Y - 

Lapham 

13-59 


Lapham 

7-56 

_ j 


The  same  formula  was  used  by  Mr.  Lapham  in  the  development  of  his 
tangerine-bearded  pinks.  Here  he  began  with  two  crosses.  First,  inbreeding 
for  reds,  a  seedling  with  a  tangerine  beard  resulted  from  (Rose  Alba  x  Opera) 
X  Red  Ray.  This  was  named  Forerunner.  Loomis’s  Sprindrift  crossed  with 
Mitchell’s  Isabellina  (an  unregistered  but  named  seedling)  produced  H6. 
These  two  seedlings  when  crossed  produced  Paradise  Pink.  The  continuation 
of  this  line  of  breeding  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  family  tree  of  Wide 
Awake : 


Rose  Alba 

V _ 


V 

Seedling 
v _ 


Opera 

_ j 


Y 

Forerunner 

v. _ 


Red  Ray 

_ j 


Spindrift 


Isabellina 

Y _ 


Spindrift 


v 

Seedling 

V. _ 


"V 


I 


— Y~ 

H6 

_ j 


Isabellina 

_ j 


Spindrift 
v _ 


~Y~ 


Paradise  Pink  Forerunner 

_ j  \ _ _ 


~ v — 
H6 


Isabellina 
_ / 


Seedling 

V. _ 


Premier  Peach 

V _ 


Y 


- Y 

H2 

_ j 


V 

Paradise  Pink 

_ j 


Wide  Awake 
TB-34  MLa-ORIL 
Lapham 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  CARL  SALBACH 


Quite  apart  from  Mr.  Lapham’s  tangerine  bearded  pinks  were  his  conven¬ 
tional  pink  blends  such  as  Spring  Maid,  Lyndon,  Beverley,  Riding  High  and 
the  more  recent  Hoosier  Sunrise.  Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  more  than  a 
brief  mention  of  them  here.  However,  their  derivations  are  interesting  as 
is  attested  by  the  parentage  of  L.  Merton  Gage,  a  deep  pink-light  red: 
Spring  Maid  X  Lapham  N-17. 

This  latter  iris  is  a  seedling  of  Rameses  X  Eros,  a  4n  X  2n  cross. 

Amicus,  Town  Talk,  Heartbeat,  Home  Fires,  First  Mate,  Ingenue:  these 
are  some  of  Greig’s  newer  steps  in  his  ladder  to  the  perfect  pink  or  red— 
a  goal  which  may  never  be  attained.  For  each,  though  better  than  the  one 
before,  becomes  commonplace  when  compared  to  his  dreams  of  the  future. 


ttSee  Bulletin  No.  92,  pages  41,  43. 

**Bulletin  No.  92,  page  43,  *  Prelude  to  Pink.  Douglas,  1944.  Quote,  “Quite  apart 
from  them  is  another  seedling  which  has  just  bloomed  this  past  October  (1943). 

It  is  Lapham  no.  1-27,  a  deep  purplish  lilac  pink  bicolor  .  Enhanced 

in  beauty  by  a  heavy  tangerine  beard,  this  iris  may  forecast  fall  bloomers  in  new 
colors.  No.  1-27  comes  from  a  cross  of  Lapham  no.  X-l,  a  seedling  of  Rose  Alba  X 
Red  Ray,  which  comes  from  Red  Sails  X  Jerry.” 
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Carl  Salbach  Retires 

Roy  Oliphant,  Calif. 

On  October  1,  1959,  Carl  Salbach  celebrated  his  eighty-ninth  birthday  in 
his  garden  in  the  Berkeley  hills  above  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  the  thirty-five 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  he  issued  his  first  small  iris  catalog,  he  has  won 
many  of  the  awards  that  the  iris  world  has  had  to  offer.  With  his  retirement 
from  an  active  role  as  a  nurseryman  it  is  time,  perhaps,  to  pause  and  look 
back  over  the  contributions  that  he  has  made  to  horticulture  and,  particularly, 
to  the  iris. 

Carl  did  not  win  the  Dykes  Medal,  though  there  are  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  his  Lady  Mohr  well  deserved  the  honor.  Neither  did  he  make  that  other 
mark  of  distinction,  the  front  cover  of  “Time,”  though  one  of  his  irises, 
Radiant,  was  used  by  the  magazine  as  an  example  of  what  that  admirable 
race,  the  English,  concerned  itself  with  in  one  of  the  intervals  between  wars. 

He  did  receive  the  American  Iris  Society’s  Gold  Medal  (1944)  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  hybridizing  and  the  Foster  Memorial  Plaque  (1948)  of  The  Iris 
Society  (England).  He  has,  too,  a  roomful  of  eups  and  trophies  won  by  his 
dahlias  and  gladiolus  as  well  as  both  the  Gold  Medal  (1945)  of  The  New 
England  Gladiolus  Society  for  his  work  in  hybridizing  gladiolus  and  the 
Achievment  Award  (1948)  of  the  North  American  Gladiolus  Council  for 
“meritorious  work  in  promoting  and  bettering  gladiolus.” 

Carl’s  interest  in  flowers  was  too  great  to  be  confined  to  one  alone,  though 
the  iris  came  to  be  closest  to  his  heart.  His  early  hybridizing  was  with  the 
dahlia  and  gladiolus,  and  by  1919  his  fine  dahlia,  Mrs.  Carl  Salbach,  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  medal  and  a  Trial  Garden  Certificate  of  Merit.  Many  other 
fine  dahlias  and  gladiolus  were  to  follow. 

Salbach  introduced  forty-four  first-line  Tall  Bearded  or  oncobred  irises. 
(He  listed,  in  three  of  his  catalogs,  a  total  of  eighteen  others  which  he  felt 
were  too  good  to  discard  but  which  were  not  quite  good  enough  to  match 

the  high  standards  set  by  the  others.  Nine  of  these  were  sold  only  as  part 

of  a  set).  Of  the  forty-four,  twenty  won  Honorable  Mention  and  six  of  these 
went  on  to  win  the  Award  of  Merit— a  respectable  record  for  a  country  boy. 

From  the  first,  and  at  a  time  when  much  hit-or-miss  hybridization  was 

being  done,  Carl  firmly  believed  in  the  value  of  planned  hybridizing.  His 

Lady  Mohr,  for  example,  was  the  result  of  a  direct  campaign  to  breed  a  light- 
colored  “Mohr”  iris  from  Capitola.  The  pod  parent  was  chosen  both  for  its 
form  and  color  and  for  its  proven  ability  to  yield  seedlings  from  “hard  to 
take”  crosses.  The  results  he  obtained  show  the  value  of  this  planning. 

Beyond  his  introductions,  he  has  won  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  iris¬ 
growing  world  for  his  keen  and  sustained  interest  in  helping  others— running 
the  gamut  from  grass-green  amateurs  through  beginning  hybridizers  to  har¬ 
assed  show  chairmen.  For  this  he  will  long  be  remembered.  He  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  creations  of  a  number  of  hybridizers.  Essig,  Rees,  Jory,  Reinelt, 
and  Brehm  are  the  first  five  that  come  to  mind.  In  addition,  Sydney  Mitchell 
introduced  his  own  and  William  Mohr’s  irises  through  the  Salbach  Gardens. 

Carl  Salbach  was  born  on  a  ranch  near  Stockton,  California,  in  1870.  After 
finishing  high  school  he  served  as  the  local  Deputy  County  Clerk  for  seven 
years  before  moving  on  to  a  field  that  was  to  absorb  much  of  his  interest  for 
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many  years:  the  selling  of  typewriters.  He  worked  for,  managed,  and  owned 
typewriter  companies  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  1922,  while  living  in  Oakland,  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  his 
growing  interest  in  horticulture  became  too  much  for  the  typewriter  business, 
and  Carl  issued  his  first  plant  catalog,  devoted  to  dahlias  and  gladiolus.  Not 
long  before  this  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  modern  Tall  Bearded  iris,  and 
the  introduction  not  only  bowled  him  over  but  made  a  confirmed  enthusiast 
out  of  him.  By  1924  he  had  accumulated  enough  iris  stock  to  venture  a  small 
iris  catalog  in  addition  to  the  annual  dahlia-gladiolus  one.  This  catalog  listed 
only  eighty -nine  varieties,  many  of  them  European  in  origin,  but  including 
nine  of  William  Mohr’s  creations. 

In  the  meantime,  Professor  Sydney  B.  Mitchell  had  established  his  Campos 
Altos  Iris  Gardens  on  the  tip  of  a  ridge  back  of  Berkeley,  one  thousand  feet 
above  The  Bay.  The  Professor  found,  however,  that  operation  of  a  commercial 
iris  establishment  left  him  too  little  time  for  the  hybridizing  that  he  delighted 
in  as  a  relaxation  from  his  academic  duties,  and  so,  in  1925  he  sold  four  and 
a  half  acres  of  land  and  his  commercial  stock  to  his  friend,  Carl  Salbach. 

Salbach  moved  his  office  to  the  new  Woodmont  Avenue  address  in  July 
of  1925,  and  the  catalog  of  that  year  is  of  particular  interest.  Professor  Mitch¬ 
ell,  in  his  inimitable  style,  introduced  Carl  Salbach  to  the  former  Campos  Altos 
customers.  The  number  of  iris  listed  had  grown  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  and  twenty-three  of  these  were  Mohr  varieties.  Chief  among  them  was 
that  year’s  introduction,  the  fabulous  William  Mohr  plants,  offered  at  fifty 
dollars  apiece. 

The  years  passed  swiftly  for  Carl  and  his  reputation  in  the  iris  world  kept 
pace.  He  and  his  son  Edward,  toured  the  iris-growing  centers  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  list  though  never  an  extensive  one,  always  offered  the  best.  In 
1933  he  listed  his  first  three  iris  introductions:  Gold  Cup,  (an  unregistered) 
variegata;  Tioga,  a  velvety  blue-violet;  Yellow  Pearl,  a  large  yellow  plicata.  In 
1933  his  first  iris  to  receive  an  award,  Eleanor  Blue,  was  introduced. 

1933  also  found  him  adding  a  select  list  of  seeds  to  his  catalogs.  Many  of 
these  were  unusual.  He  introduced  Reinelt’s  strain  of  delphiniums  which  was 
to  become  world-famous  as  the  Pacific  Hybrids.  Seed  of  Sydney  Mitchell’s 
new  hybrid  brooms  (Cytisus)  was  listed  as  was  Frank  McCoy’s  Santa  Maria 
Inn  strain  of  Iceland  poppies,  and  the  Nichol  Scotch  strain  of  helianthemums. 

Salbach  had  taken  out  the  first  plant  patent  to  be  awarded  to  a  gladiolus, 
on  October  3,  1933,  for  his  gladiolus  Golden  Goddess.  In  all,  he  patented 
some  six  of  the  many  gladiolus  that  he  introduced,  and  these  patents  had 
been  so  satisfactory  that  in  1939,  upon  the  introduction  of  Clara  Rees’  Snow 
Flurry  and  his  own  Deep  Velvet,  he  announced  that  he  was  applying  for 
patents  on  these  two  and  that  they  were  to  be  sold  subject  to  patent  rights. 
For  some  reason,  perhaps  because  of  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  patents, 
he  never  went  through  with  his  plan.  If  he  had  done  so,  they  would  have 
been  the  first  irises  to  receive  this  protection. 

Carl  had  married  Ella  Stockwall  in  1900  and  their  only  child,  Edward,  was 
born  in  Los  Angeles  in  1907.  Edward  grew  up  to  take  as  keen  an  interest  in 
iris  as  his  father.  He  had  become  well  known  in  his  own  right  and  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  assume  an  important  share  in  the  management  of  the  Salbach  Gardens 
at  the  time  of  his  tragic  death,  in  an  automobile  accident,  in  1939. 
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National  Velvet  is  a  bulbous  hybrid,  a  smooth  deep  blue  with  striking  signal  patch,  originated 
by  Mr.  Salbach. 


In  1940  Salbach  introduced  Frank  Reinelt’s  Capitola— an  iris  that  had  so 
disappointed  Reinelt  that  he  thought  of  throwing  it  away! 
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In  1944  Carl  was  awarded  the  American  Iris  Society’s  Medal  For  Achiev- 
ment  In  Hybridizing.  Cited  were  Golden  Majesty,  Deep  Velvet,  Brunhilde, 
Eleanor  Blue,  Radiant,  Lighthouse,  Bronzino,  and  Monadnock. 

In  1945  Carl  discontinued  the  commercial  growing  of  dahlias  due  to  a 
shortage  of  labor  and  a  lack  of  growing  space.  1950  marked  the  last  year 
that  he  issued  a  gladiolus  catalog.  Here  again,  the  impossibility  of  getting 
responsible  help  to  grow  the  bulblets  to  maturity  forced  the  decision. 

In  1945  and  1946  Carl  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Sydney  Mitchell’s 
new  series  of  plicatas  for  which  the  Professor  coined  the  term  “fancies.” 

1952  marked  the  last  Salbach  introduction,  Gold  Dust.  To  bring  things 
full  circle,  it  was  again  a  yellow  (yellow  and  gold)  plicata.  He  did  not  stop 
hybridizing,  however,  and  in  1956  won  Region  14’s  Seedling  Cup  with  a  fine 
ruffled  chartreuse-yellow  Tall  Bearded.  This  he  finally  decided  not  to  intro¬ 
duce. 

Carl  Salbaeh’s  own  three  favorites  among  his  introductions  are  Lady  Mohr, 
Oriental  Glory,  and  Gold  Dust. 

His  interest  was  not  confined  to  the  Tall  Bearded  and  the  oncobreds.  He 
grew  and  offered  many  types  of  iris.  One  of  his  introductions,  Phillippine 
Mahogany  (1942)  was  listed  as  a  Dwarf.  He  found  time  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  hybridizing  the  bulbous  Dutch  iris.  By  using  pollen  of  Iris  fonta- 
nesii  from  Sydney  Mitchell’s  garden  on  his  own  collection  of  Dutch  varieties, 
Carl  raised  a  fine  dark,  rich  purple,  named  National  Velvet  and  introduced 
by  the  Oregon  Bulb  Farms.  This  same  firm  introduced  another  of  Salbach’s 
Dutch  irises,  Edward  Salbach.  A  story  (and  a  true  one)  that  amuses  Carl 
was  that  of  a  representative  from  Holland  of  the  Dutch  bulb  growers  who, 
visiting  the  Salbach  garden,  discovered  a  small  patch  of  Carl’s  unintroduced 
Dutch  iris  hybrids,  totaling  about  six  varieties.  Carl  was  asked  if  he  would 
sell  them  and,  more  to  end  the  discussion  than  anything  else,  replied  that  they 
were  for  sale  for  that  day  only  and  that  the  price  was  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  tables  were  turned  on  Carl  when  the  Dutch  representative  handed  him  a 
check  for  that  amount. 

Carl  is  now  subdividing  his  acreage,  as  homes  are  beginning  to  press  in  on 
the  hills.  It  seems  a  great  loss  to  those  of  us  who  remember  the  many  fine 
things  that  came  from  his  gardens  and  who  remember  the  beauty  of  the 
gardens  themselves  with  their  fields  of  iris,  the  banks  of  wildlings,  the  great 
bushes  of  fragrant  rhododendrons,  the  superb  spectacle  of  the  flowering 
cherries  in  full  bloom  and  who,  above  all,  remember  Carl  in  his  garden. 


Carl  Salbach’s  First-Line  Tall  Bearded  And  Onco  Introductions. 

The  year  given  is  the  year  of  introduction. 

1931.  Gold  Cup  (Coronado  X  Glowing  Embers) 

Tioga  (Cardinal  X  Large  violet  seedling) 

Yellow  Pearl  (Large  plicata  seedling  X  Rayo  de  Sol) 

1932.  Bronze  Beacon  (Coronado  X  Glowing  Embers) 

Comstock  (Sherbert  X  Fortuna) 

1933.  Eleanor  Blue  H.M.,  1936. 

Pink  Jewel  (Caviota  X  George  Yeld) 

1934.  Brunhilde  (San  Diego  X  (Cardinal  x  Seedling)).  H.M.,  1936;  A.M., 

1937. 
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Dark  Knight  (Glowing  Embers  X  Seedling).  H.M.,  1936. 

China  Rose  (Frieda  Mohr  X  Roseway) 

Neon  (Bruno  X  Seedling).  H.M.,  1936. 

1935.  Natoma  (Alta  California  X  King  Midas) 

1936.  Lighthouse  (Helios  X  Rameses).  H.M.,  1937;  A.M.,  1940. 

Radiant  (Klamath  X  Seedling).  H.M.,  1938. 

1937.  Bronzino  (Dauntless  X  Desert  Gold).  H.M.,  1939. 

Miss  California  (Dauntless  X  Desert  Gold).  H.M.,  1938. 

Monadnock  (Marquita  X  Dark  Knight).  H.M.,  1939. 

1938.  Golden  Majesty  ((Dauntless  x  W.R.  Dykes)  X  Natoma).  H.M.,  1939; 

A.M.,  1940. 

1939.  Deep  Velvet  ((San  Diego  x  Seedling)  X  Modoc).  H.M.,  1941;  A.M., 

1942. 

Tipo  Red  (Aphrodite  X  Frieda  Mohr) 

1940.  Brown  Boy  (Copper  Lustre  X  Radiant) 

Orange  Flame  (Copper  Lustre  X  Radiant) 

Dawn  Of  Gold  (Golden  Majesty  X . ) 

Miss  Muffet  (Dauntless  Seedling  x  W.R.  Dykes)  X  (Wm.  Mohr  x 
Ib-Mac) 

1941.  Ace  of  Spades  ((Dauntless  x  Modoc)  X  Dark  Knight) 

California  Peach  (Natoma  X  (Mary  Geddes  x  Miss  California)).  H.M., 
1941. 

1942.  Berkeley  Blue  (Purissima  X  Seedling) 

Berkeley  Sunshine  (Happy  Gift  X  Seedling) 

Berkeley  Gold  (Radiant  X  (Happy  Gift  x  Natoma)).  H.M.,  1944; 
A.M.,  1946. 

Radiant  Knight  ( (Plurabelle  x  Dark  Knight)  X  Radiant) 

1943.  Chippewa  (Orloff  x  (Seduction  x  Comstock)  X  (Alta  Calif.)) 

Orchid  Lady  ( (Anne  Marie  Cayeux  x  Alta  Calif.)  X  Miss  California) 

1944.  Gay  Senorita.  H.M.,  1945. 

Lady  Mohr  (((Alta  California  x  King  Midas)  X  (Miss  California))  X 
(William  Mohr))  X  (Ib-Mac).  H.M.,  1944;  A.M.,  1946;  A.M., 
R.H.S.,  1953. 

Pacific  Sunset  (Radiant  x  Happy  Gift)  X  (Natoma  x  Miss  Calif.) 
Rose  Pearl  (Miss  Calif.  X  Golden  Majesty) 

1945.  Desert  Skies  (Brunhilde  X  Shining  Water) 

Sultan’s  Robe  (Seedling  x  Miss  Calif.)  X  (Seedling  x  Happy  Gift). 
H.M.,  1946. 

1946.  Amber  Gem  (parentage  unknown).  H.M.,  1947. 

1947.  Brilliant  Amber  (Seedlings).  H.M.,  1947. 

California  Rose  ((Seedling  x  Marquita)  X  Prairie  Sunset).  H.M.,  1947. 

1948.  Top  Score  (Seedlings).  H.C.,  1947. 

1950.  Oriental  Glory  (Introduced  as  Oriental  Splendor).  H.M.,  1952. 

1952.  Gold  Dust 
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Bert  Porreca,  West  Henrietta,  N.Y.* 


As  a  result  of  the  awards  received  last  year  by  five  of  my  seedlings,  many 
friends  have  expressed  an  interest  in  my  various  breeding  lines  and  asked  for 
detailed  information  regarding  them. 

First,  however,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  many  judges  who 
considered  my  seedlings  worthy  of  awards,  and  all  others  for  their  wonderful 
comments.  Iris  growing,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  is  a  very  hectic  business 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  but  the  events  of  the  past  season  have  made  it  all  very 
much  worth  while  and  provided  the  urge  to  carry  on. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I  originally  became  interested  in  hybridizing.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  while  browsing  through  the  Rochester  Public  Library,  I 
came  across  a  twelve-volume  set  of  the  works  of  Luther  Burbank.  In  the 
first  volume  there  was  an  account  of  his  accidental  discovery  of  the  potato 
seed  pod  from  which  came  the  now  famous  Idaho  Baker  and  Burbank  Russet 
potatoes,  which  after  ninety  years  are  still  two  of  the  most  widely  planted 
varieties  in  commerce.  Somehow  or  other,  the  lesson  in  heredity  and  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  species  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  this  first  experiment  of 
Burbank’s,  caught  my  interest  to  such  an  extent  that  I  then  and  there  “hitched 
my  wagon  to  a  star”  and  decided  that  I  would  become  a  hybridizer  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

At  the  time,  we  were  living  in  Rochester  and  had  the  average-sized  back 
yard,  which  I  found  to  be  totally  inadequate  for  my  purposes.  So,  when  the 
depression  of  the  early  thirties  struck,  we  were  quite  happy  to  give  up  our 
city  home  (with  its  huge  mortgage)  in  exchange  for  a  home  in  the  country 
with  more  room  to  “play  around  in.”  When  we  first  moved  to  our  present 
home,  we  found  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  ahead  of  us,  and  it  was  nearly 
five  years  before  we  had  it  in  shape  for  gardening.  A  hundred-year-old  apple 
orchard  had  to  be  cut  down  and  the  stumps  removed.  A  large  barn  in  back 
of  the  house  had  to  be  torn  down.  The  tool  shed  was  too  close  to  the  house 
and  had  to  be  removed.  Farm  driveways  had  to  be  dug  up  and  refilled  with 
good  dirt.  Trees  and  shrubs  had  to  be  planted  as  there  were  none  when  we 
first  took  over,  and  finally  we  installed  inside  plumbing.  We  were  now  ready 
for  gardening  and  hybridizing,  although  I  had  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on 
the  particular  subject  that  I  would  work  with. 

In  1938,  the  Russell  lupine  was  introduced  into  commerce  and  this  looked 
like  an  excellent  project.  I  purchased  a  thousand  seeds  from  the  importer  and 
planted  them  in  the  area  west  of  the  house  that  had  formerly  been  the  apple 
orchard.  The  Russell  lupine  proved  to  be  a  spectacular  garden  plant,  but 
unhappily  was  subject  to  abnormally  heavy  infestations  of  aphids  plus  exten¬ 
sive  wireworm  damage,  and  after  several  years  I  was  obliged  to  discontinue 
growing  them. 

My  next  project  was  the  delphinium,  and  although  these  were  very  beauti- 

0  Reprinted  from  Empire  State  Iris  Society  Newsletter,  Nov.  1958.  A  digest  of  this 
material  appeared  in  Popular  Gardening, . 
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ful,  the  problem  of  staking  five  hundred  plants  became  too  much  for  me,  and 
after  a  few  years  these,  too,  were  discontinued. 

It  was  in  1948  that  I  made  my  first  venture  into  irises  when  I  purchased  a 
collection  of  five  varieties  that  included  Snow  Flurry  and  Happy  Days.  These 
did  so  well  for  me  that  I  became  more  interested  and  started  sending  for  iris 
catalogues,  and  some  of  these  could  well  be  classed  as  “inflammatory  litera¬ 
ture.”  At  about  this  time,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Harder  of  Rochester,  who  had  been  interested  in 
iris  hybridizing  for  some  years.  By  now,  “irisitis”  had  firmly  taken  hold  and 
I  promptly  joined  the  AIS  with  the  determination  to  make  iris  hybridizing 
my  chief  hobby.  The  following  year,  a  collection  of  fifty  varieties  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  long  winter  evenings  of  that  year  were  spent  in  setting  up 
objectives  and  planning  crosses. 

In  one  of  the  AIS  Bulletins  I  had  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  how 
Miss  Clara  Rees,  in  California,  had  come  to  produce  Snow  Flurry,  and  also 
Orville  Fay’s  opinion  of  it  as  an  exceptionally  fine  pod  parent.  I  promptly 
adopted  Mr.  Fay’s  recommendation  and  decided  to  make  most  of  my  crosses 
using  Snow  Flurry  as  the  pod  parent,  the  objective  being  to  carry  over  into 
other  colors  the  Snow  Flurry  ruffling,  fragrance,  and  bud-socket  formation 
that  seems  to  lengthen  the  blooming  season.  In  1950,  eighteen  crosses  were 
made,  and  of  these  ten  were  on  Snow  Flurry.  One  of  these  crosses,  Snow 
Flurry  X  Chivalry,  produced  one  very  interesting  variation:  a  flaring,  ruffled 
blue-white  of  exceptionally  good  substance  and  fragrance  which  was  num¬ 
bered  101.  This  was  my  first  numbered  seedling  and  it  established  in  my 
mind  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  Snow  Flurry  X  Chivalry  cross. 
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In  1952,  this  cross  was  repeated,  resulting  in  a  huge  seed  pod  containing 
seventy-two  seeds,  from  which  came  sixty-eight  seedlings  ranging  in  color 
from  white  to  purple.  Since  that  time  I  have  made  many  crosses,  but  never 
one  to  match  this  one  for  great  variation  and  uniform  high  quality.  Hour 
upon  hour  was  spent  in  trudging  up  and  down  the  row  trying  to  decide  on 
which  to  keep  and  which  to  discard.  Close-up  pictures  were  taken  of  many 
of  the  seedlings  to  illustrate  the  many  variations  obtainable  from  a  single 
seed  pod,  and  many  of  you  have  seen  these  pictures  at  our  annual  meetings. 
Several  outstanding  seedlings  were  immediately  numbered  while  others  were 
held  in  the  “observation  ward”  for  further  study  and  evaluation. 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  then  and  a  total  of  ten  seedlings  from  this 
cross  have  been  numbered,  with  five  still  under  observation.  Two  of  these, 
.#191  and  #143,  received  awards  in  1958,  and  #191  also  received  the 
first  ESIS  Certificate  of  Excellence  given  a  New  York  hybridizer.  This  seed¬ 
ling  is  a  very  nicely  branched  bright  violet-blue  of  good  form  and  heavy 
substance  and  is  an  excellent  performer,  both  in  the  garden  and  on  the  show 
bench,  winning  awards  at  both  the  Ithaca  and  Syracuse  shows.  It  has  been 
registered  under  the  name  Brave  Banner.  The  second  award  winner,  #143, 
is  a  nicely  ruffled,  fragrant  light  blue  that  stands  up  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Before  introducing  it  I  want  to  check  it  against  other  introductions,  although 
Dick  Morgan,  of  Cuba,  New  York,  has  been  most  lavish  in  his  praise  of  it, 
rating  it  better  than  Blue  Sapphire,  which  is  high  praise  indeed.  Another 
sister  seedling,  #245,  is  similar  to  Brave  Banner  but  is  a  bright  royal  purple; 
it  has  been  registered  under  the  name  of  Purple  Twilight.  It,  too,  has  what  it 
takes  to  stand  up  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Ruffled  Border  Iris 

A  line-breeding  program  based  on  these  selected  seedlings  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  with  interesting  results  in  the  second  generation.  Seedling  #101, 
selfed,  produced  #214,  a  light  lavender-blue  with  horizontal  ruffled  falls  on 
a  plant  twenty-six  inches  high,  which  has  been  registered  under  the  name 
Smile  Awhile.  Geddes  Douglas  was  particularly  intrigued  by  this  and  will 
use  it  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  ruffling  into  his  line  of  Border  irises.  Seedling 
#143  crossed  back  to  Snow  Flurry  produced  a  ruffled  white  seedling,  #198, 
with  flower  stalks  on  which  the  lowest  bloom  is  about  ten  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  it  seems  to  be  consistent  in  this  respect. 

Another  very  successful  cross  that  was  made  in  1952  was  Helen  McGregor 
X  Chivalry.  Some  of  the  blues  from  this  cross  were  outstanding  and  six  were 
selected  and  numbered  as  follows:  140,  154,  170,  171,  172,  and  230.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  #140  picked  up  an  extra  quota  of  fragrance;  from  where,  I 
know  not.  It  is  a  very  intense  fragrance  which  has  defied  identification,  so  it 
seemed  rather  appropriate,  after  it  was  awarded  an  HC,  to  register  it  under 
the  name  of  Sweet  Mystery.  It  is  a  very  clear  light  blue  of  excellent  form  on 
a  medium-height  plant  and  it,  too,  stands  up  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Garden 
visitors  have  been  most  enthusiastic  about  it  and  have  asked  me  to  name  and 
introduce  it. 

The  breeding  program  for  improved  pinks  started  in  1951  with  the  purchase 
from  Tom  Craig  of  some  seedlings  that  were  derived  from  Mt.  Washington  X 
Flora  Zenor  and  Blue  Ox  X  Flora  Zenor.  Blue  Ox  is  part  onco  and  repre¬ 
sented  an  attempt  by  Mr.  Craig  to  introduce  onco  blood  into  the  Tall  Bearded 
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pinks  with  the  hope  of  improving  both  form  and  substance,  qualities  lacking 
in  the  pinks  of  that  day.  Using  pollen  from  Courtier  on  these,  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  lot  of  seedlings  resulted.  Although  many  were  just  plain  "junk,”  sev¬ 
eral  were  different  enough  to  warrant  further  work.  From  (Mt.  Washington  x 
Flora  Zenor)  X  Courtier  came  seedling  #124,  the  start  of  my  line  of  ivory  or 
white  with  a  deep  pink  picotee  edge.  Pollen  of  Pink  Bouquet  on  #124  pro¬ 
duced  #197,  another  pink-edged  flower.  Crossing  #124  and  #197  produced 
in  1958  seedling  #243,  a  greatly  improved  ivory  with  a  pink  border  which 
was  awarded  an  HC.  Being  its  first  year,  this  seedling  required  further  obser¬ 
vation,  but  the  pollen  was  used  on  seedling  #251,  a  clear  baby-ribbon  pink 
with  a  true  pink  beard,  in  the  hope  of  intensifying  the  pink  edge  while  still 
retaining  the  pink  beard. 

From  the  same  cross  that  produced  #124  came  seedling  #144,  and  the 
reverse  cross  produced  a  similar  seedling,  #145,  both  of  which  were  flowers 
with  white  standards  and  pinkish  falls,  and  these  were  used  as  a  start  on  a 
pink-amoena  breeding  program.  These  two  seedlings  were  crossed  both  ways 
and  in  1957  produced  in  the  second  generation  seedlings  #219  and  #220, 
neither  of  which  showed  improvement  over  their  parents.  However,  #220 
developed  into  a  very  well-branched  tall  white  with  a  tangerine  beard  and  a 
distinct  band  of  yellow  around  the  falls.  Deviating  from  my  original  objec¬ 
tive,  pollen  of  Golden  Garland  and  Palomino  was  used  on  this  with  the  hope 
of  intensifying  the  yellow  border  while  still  retaining  the  white  standards  and 
falls.  Time  will  tell.  In  the  meantime,  to  keep  the  amoena  line  moving  to 
the  next  generation,  #219  and  #220  were  crossed  to  each  other  both  ways 
and  the  first  seedlings  bloomed  in  1959. 

A  cross  of  Wierdie  X  Easter  Bonnet  made  in  1952  was  an  attempt  to  en¬ 
large  and  intensify  the  yellow  edge  of  Easter  Bonnet.  Most  of  the  seedlings 
from  this  were  in  varying  shades  of  brownish  red.  There  was,  however,  an 
interesting  plicata  with  two  rosy  cheeks  at  the  haft  that  was  rather  attractive, 
and  pollen  of  Joseph’s  Mantle  was  used  on  it  to  produce  in  1957,  seedling 
#218,  a  burgundy-red  flower,  but  sporting  a  “mustache”  instead  of  the  usual 
beard.  Bob  Schreiner  saw  this  in  my  garden  in  1957  and  recommended  that 
I  name  and  introduce  it.  After  long  deliberation  it  was  finally  registered  as 
Dapper  Dan.  This  is  strictly  a  novelty,  but  serves  to  illustrate  how  almost 
any  breeding  program,  if  it  is  carried  forward  beyond  the  first  generation, 
may  produce  unexpected  results. 

My  program  for  improved  apricots  is  based  on  the  use  of  an  unnumbered 
Hall  apricot  seedling  that  in  my  records  is  listed  as  H-51.  It  is  very  similar 
to  Melody  Lane,  and  both  having  come  from  Mr.  Hall,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
they  are  closely  related.  Selling  H-51  produced  some  interesting  apricot  seed¬ 
lings,  including  #226,  which  proved  to  be  very  popular  during  the  convention 
in  New  York  and  received  an  award.  This  has  since  been  registered  under 
the  name  of  Rise  and  Shine.  Pollen  of  H-51  was  also  used  on  Amandine, 
from  which  came  seedling  #212,  a  huge  lemon  self,  several  shades  deeper 
than  Amandine.  This  bloomed  a  little  too  late  to  be  seen  by  the  convention 
visitors,  but  late  visitors  to  the  garden  went  simply  wild  over  it.  Despite  its 
huge  size  and  delicate  appearance,  it  is  quite  rugged  and  makes  a  “conversa¬ 
tion  piece”  in  the  garden.  An  old  codger  like  myself  has  no  business  thinking 
of  such  things,  but  I  registered  this  under  the  name  Lover’s  Moon. 
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In  1955,  I  purchased  from  Dr.  Randolph  his  apricot  seedling  #5277-1. 
The  following  year,  while  looking  through  Dr.  Randolph’s  seedling  pateh,  I 
noticed  a  particularly  deep  apricot  seedling  that  he  later  numbered  54202-1. 
It  lacked  both  form  and  substance,  but  the  color  was  extraordinary.  Dr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  allowed  me  to  take  some  pollen  from  this  flower  and  I  used  it  on  his 
#5277-1  and  on  my  seedling  #204  (H-51  selfed.)  Dr.  Randolph  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  first-mentioned  cross  himself,  but  convention  activities 
prevented  him  from  doing  so.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  cross  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  step  in  line  breeding,  he  kindly  offered  to  excise  the  fourteen  seeds 
resulting  from  it.  Eight  of  these  seedlings  bloomed  in  1958  and  resulted  in 
some  of  the  most  amazing  orange  and  apricot  flowers  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
They  are  a  big  step  forward  in  my  search  for  improved  apricots,  and  I  cannot 
thank  Dr.  Randolph  enough  for  the  assistance  he  gave  me  in  this  project. 

The  seedlings  that  resulted  frcm  the  cross  of  #204  X  Randolph  54202-1 
were  just  as  interesting  as  the  first  cross  mentioned.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Dr.  Randolph’s  seedling  is  an  outstanding  pollen  parent.  Seedling 
#257,  from  the  two  Randolph  seedlings,  is  an  especially  smooth  orange-apricot 
with  an  elusive  pinkish  cast  showing  through  the  apricot,  and  it  has  since  been 
registered  under  the  name  Pleasant  Dreams.  Unfortunately,  all  of  these 
apricot  seedlings  bloomed  late  and  were  not  seen  by  the  convention  visitors. 

Other  programs  include  line  breeding  the  Snow  Flurry  x  Capitola  seedlings 
and  a  start  with  blacks  and  reds.  I  am  also  outcrossing  the  reds  to  the  apricot 
seedlings  in  my  search  for  a  “hot  orange.’’  The  results  of  line  breeding  the 
Snow  Flurry  x  Capitola  seedlings  is  proving  very  exciting,  although  at  times  I 
wonder  if  the  cross  was  made  by  myself  or  if  a  bee  beat  me  to  it.  One  of  the 
seedlings  from  (#114:  Snow  Flurry  x  Capitola)  X  (#103:  Snow  Flurry  x 
Great  Fakes)  was  #242,  which  had  a  green  bud  that  many  convention  vis¬ 
itors  tried  to  help  open  to  see  if  it  was  green  throughout.  It  wasn’t;  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  smoky  blue  with  a  brown  beard.  The  other  unusual  seedling  from 
this  same  cross  was  #262,  a  unique  pinkish  lavender,  flaring  and  ruffled,  with 
a  lot  of  violet  stippling  at  the  haft  and  a  violet  signal  patch  at  the  end  of  a 
bright  red-orange  beard. 

Before  closing  this  discussion,  I  want  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  posing  as 
an  expert  in  the  field  of  hybridizing,  as  I  am  just  an  amateur  groping  my  way 
around.  However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  mechanics  of  iris  hybridizing 
are  extremely  simple,  requiring  nothing  more  than  eyebrow  tweezers  and  a 
little  imagination— plus,  of  course,  a  few  good  irises.  If  you  don’t  have  much 
room  in  your  garden,  try  making  at  least  one  cross  every  year.  The  young 
seedlings  will  stand  very  close  planting  and  very  little  room  is  needed  for 
them.  I  assure  you  that  you  will  never  experience  a  greater  gardening  thrill 
than  when,  for  the  first  time,  you  see  your  own  seedlings  unfold  in  the  early 
morning  sunlight  of  early  June  and  realize  that  each  one  in  some  respect  is 
different  than  any  other  in  existence. 

My  big  problem,  as  with  most  iris  growers,  is  finding  room  for  all  the  new 
seedlings.  Each  succeeding  year  calls  for  additional  restraint  in  making  crosses, 
but  when  the  new  year’s  crop  of  bloom  unfolds  its  exciting  beauty,  all  restraint 
and  good  intentions  are  thrown  to  the  wind  and  out  come  the  pollen  tweezers 
for  another  hectic  workout.  “Round  and  round  we  go  and  where  we’ll  stop, 
nobody  knows!” 
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Tell  Muhlestein  (left),  hybridizer  of  Swan  Ballet  (winner  of  Dykes  Medal  1959),  receiving 
the  award  from  Harry  Randall,  past  President  of  the  British  Iris  Society. 


DYKES  MEDAL  WINNER  FOR  1959 

Tell  Muhlestein  of  Provo ,  Utah 

Genevieve  H.  Folsom,*  Utah 

A  quiet,  unassuming  Provo,  Utah,  iris  hybridizer,  grower  and  introducer, 
Tell  Muhlestein,  was  the  recipient  of  the  coveted  Dykes  Medal  for  1959.  It 
was  presented  to  him  at  a  meeting  of  Intermountain  iris  notables,  Sept.  15, 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Fitzgerald,  2763  So.  8400  West,  Magna, 
Utah.  Making  the  award  was  Harry  Randall,  Woking,  Surrey,  England,  past 
president  of  the  British  Iris  Society.  Mr.  Randall  said,  “Utah  has  become 
known  throughout  the  world  as  an  iris  center,  and  Tell  Muhlestein  has  helped 
to  bring  it  to  the  fore  with  his  wonderful  iris  introductions.”  Swan  Ballet,  a 
lovely,  wide,  ruffled,  flaring,  all-white  iris  with  a  white-tipped  beard  brought 
the  honor  to  Utah. 
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This  iris  was  voted  an  H.C.  award  in  1954  when  visiting  judges  of  the 
American  Iris  Society  saw  it  in  his  garden  at  Provo.  It  was  introduced  in  1955 
and  voted  by  the  American  Iris  Society  judges  for  the  award  of  Honorable 
Mention.  After  two  years,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  Swan  Ballet  re¬ 
ceived  the  Award  of  Merit.  It  was  then  necessary  to  wait  until  1959  so 
Swan  Ballet  would  be  more  widely  distributed  and  seen  by  more  judges  to  be 
eligible  for  this  highest  of  all  awards— the  Dykes  Medal.  Grown  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trials  in  Florence,  Italy  for  two  years,  this  superb  iris  won  the  Italian 
Premio  Firenze  Medal  in  1958. 

Tell  Muhlestein’s  pink  iris,  June  Meredith,  was  runner-up  for  the  Dykes 
Medal  in  1958  and  1959.  Pink  Formal,  one  of  the  early  fine  pinks,  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  and  was  runner-up  for  the  Dykes  Medal  in  1952.  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  for  1959  has  been  received  by  these  new  introductions  of  this 
great  hybridizer:  Cream  Crest,  Jan  Elizabeth,  Lovely  Diana,  and  Utah  Valley 
in  the  Tall  Bearded  varieties.  Little  Cottage,  Drop  O’Lemon  and  Lemon 
Flare  were  his  Dwarf  iris  receiving  this  award  for  1959. 

A  child  of  Swan  Ballet  is  being  groomed  for  1960  introduction.  It  will  be 
called  Wonderful  White  and  Tell  hopes  it  will  go  on  to  a  high  position  in  the 
iris  world.  It  is  interesting  to  walk  in  the  Provo  garden  of  this  great  iris 
grower  and  have  him  show  you  hundreds  of  seedlings,  but  most  remarkable 
of  all  to  hear  him  describe  the  names  of  parents  and  grandparents  of  each 
seedling— for  generations  back— without  one  glance  at  a  reference  book.  His 
interest  in  iris  started  way  back  in  1919  when  he  was  a  boy  of  six  in  Somerset, 
Colorado  and  he  saw  some  purple  and  white  iris  in  a  cemetery  located  about 
a  mile  from  the  town.  He  collected  some  of  these  as  well  as  a  small-flowered 
yellow  one.  Moving  to  Utah  in  1935  in  order  to  enter  college,  he  brought 
along  his  iris  collection  which  he  planted  in  his  grandmother’s  garden  in  Provo, 
Utah.  Adding  to  these  each  year  with  new  varieties,  he  joined  the  American 
Iris  Society  and  obtained  information  and  other  plants  to  start  a  breeding 
program.  The  first  crosses  made  with  full  records  were  accomplished  in  1942 
and  1944,  and  selections  made.  Out  of  these  first  10,000  seedlings  287  were 
selected  which  eventually  produced  these  fine  irises  which  were  named  and 
later  introduced:  Mount  Timp,  Melody  Lace,  Rare  Marble,  Dawn  Overlay, 
Gold  Ruffles,  Cool  Lemonade,  and  Late  Guest.  Gold  Ruffles  proved  a  worth¬ 
while  breeder  and  its  line  appears  in  most  of  Tell’s  modern  pinks  and  creams. 

A  commercial  listing  was  published  in  1944  by  Tell  Muhlestein  and  later 
he  published  a  fine  hybridizer’s  catalog  and  handbook.  When  the  Utah  Iris 
Society  was  organized  in  1944,  Tell  Muhlestein  was  elected  its  first  president. 

When  the  iris  are  in  bloom  in  May,  any  iris  lover  would  find  it  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  visit  the  garden  of  Tell  Muhlestein  at  691  East  Eight  North  in  Provo 
and  see  the  many  hundreds  of  new  seedlings  he  has  produced.  Even  more 
satisfying  would  be  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  this  hybridizer  whose  life  is 
devoted  to  creating  more  beautiful  iris. 

*  Mrs.  Folsom  is  Garden  Editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Jesse  Wills 


In  his  article  about  me  in  the  November,  1958,  Bulletin— which  some  people 
have  referred  to  as  my  obituary— besides  saying  some  very  kind  things  about 
me  personally,  Geddes  Douglas  gave  a  list  of  all  my  introductions.  This 
led  me  to  review  them  again,  and  for  the  record  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments  about  them.  Of  course  my  viewpoint  is  bound  to  be  biased  to 
some  extent,  but  I  did  make  the  decisions  which  led  to  their  being  brought 
out,  and  I  am  also  conscious  of  how  critical  I  have  always  tried  to  be  of  my 
own  things. 

Chivalry  (1944),  of  course,  was  the  first  and  best.  Its  quick  success  was 
ironic  in  a  way.  I  had  noticed  that  other  breeders  had  often  named  their 
first  introduction  for  their  wives.  Later  on  they  had  much  better  flowers  and 
regretted  they  had  used  this  name  so  soon,  so  I  resolved  not  to  make  their 
mistake.  My  first  introduction,  however,  went  on  to  win  the  Dykes,  and  I 
have  produced  nothing  as  successful  since.  I  am  also  conscious  that  other 
people  have  produced  many  outstanding  seedlings  from  Chivalry  and  I  have 
not.  I  think  this  has  been  mainly  because  I  did  not  try  too  much.  I  have 
not  merely  tried  to  produce  nice,  new  irises;  I  set  myself  certain  difficult 
breeding  objectives,  and  in  working  for  pinks,  reds  and  amoenas  there  was 
not  much  point  in  using  Chivalry.  The  few  crosses  I  did  make  with  it  did 
not  happen  to  produce  anything  I  considered  really  outstanding,  although 
from  time  to  time  I  have  kept  some  of  these  seedlings  under  number. 

My  second  introduction,  Carillon  (1945),  was  a  soft  tan,  flushed  pink,  with 
the  form  of  its  parent,  Midwest  Gem.  It  was  lovely  in  a  clump  in  my  garden, 

but  never  did  much  anywhere  else.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake. 

The  third,  Russet  Wings  (1946),  was  a  good  iris,  which  is  still  in  the 

catalogs,  and  it  achieved  about  the  degree  of  success  it  deserved. 

Vigil  (1947)  was  a  nice  white  for  its  time,  produced  from  one  of  the 
few  crosses  I  have  made  for  that  color.  It  was  tailored  and  is  too  small  by 
modern  standards.  It  is,  however,  a  dependable  bloomer  over  a  long  season. 

Though  it  had  poor  branching  and  is  a  shy  bloomer,  I  think  Snow  Crystal 
(1947)  was  worthwhile  for  its  beautiful,  distinctive  flower,  practically  a 
flaring  white  with  blue  styles.  In  some  years  the  stitching  of  blue  around 
the  edges  of  the  petals  is  more  noticeable,  but  it  is  never  heavy. 

Tournament  (1948)  is  a  big,  round,  purple-rose,  somewhat  high  branched, 
but  an  attractive  flower  and  a  regular  dependable  bloomer.  It  is  still  a  good 
iris  for  the  late  garden. 

Far  Hills  (1949)  was  a  wide,  orchid-pink  or  purplish-rose  coming  from  two 
reds.  It  bloomed  for  me  when  I  first  had  Dreamcastle.  I  now  count  it  as  a 
mistake. 

Star  Shine  (1949),  next  to  Chivalry,  has  been  my  most  successful  intro¬ 
duction,  notable  for  unusual  color,  form,  and  substance,  and  a  very  depend¬ 
able  bloomer.  I  feel  humble  about  it  for  it  came  from  a  wide  cross  aimed 
at  pinks,  and  Mrs.  Nesmith  picked  it  out  and  persuaded  me  to  introduce 
it,  so  that  I  deserve  little  credit. 
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Centurian  (1950)  is  a  big  bronze  which  also  grows  well  and  blooms 
dependably.  It  is  not  one  of  my  favorites  because  it  is  somewhat  straight¬ 
hanging,  but  it  was  worthy  of  introduction.  It  produces  good  seedlings. 

I  was  very  excited  about  Heart’s  Desire  (1950)  when  it  first  bloomed. 
It  seemed  to  have  the  rose-red  tones  I  had  long  been  working  for.  It  is  still 
distinctive  for  its  color,  smoothness,  and  for  its  tall  stalks  and  vigorous  growth. 
Its  fault  is  that  the  branching  is  so  wide  as  to  be  awkward  at  times. 

Belle  Meade  (1952)  is  a  heavily  marked  blue  plicata  which  is  beautiful  at 
its  best.  It  has  excellent  branching  that  is  almost  too  good  as  the  side  stems 
are  sometimes  too  weak  to  hold  the  flower  up. 

In  1953  I  introduced  four  irises,  for  good  seedlings  had  been  piling  up. 
Blue  Serene  is  a  smooth,  tailored,  light  blue,  nice,  a  dependable  bloomer  that 
stays  blue  in  the  southern  sun,  but  it  is  not  big  enough  to  be  outstanding. 

Devoir,  a  rose-pink  blend,  is  better  in  some  years  than  in  others.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  liked  it  and  at  other  times  not.  I  now  have  much  better  seedlings 
from  it. 

Silver  Flame  and  Soft  Answer  are  both  yellow  amoenas  out  of  the  strain  I 
had  been  working  on  for  years.  Soft  Answer  is  still  nice,  at  least  with  me, 
but  Silver  Flame  should  not  have  been  introduced.  I  knew  the  falls  were 
too  long,  but  the  contrast  was  striking  and  I  introduced  it  as  a  breeder’s  iris, 
knowing  it  would  set  seed  and  had  good  pollen.  As  it  turned  out,  Soft 
Answer  has  been  the  better  parent,  and  I  am  surprised  that  more  people  have 
not  used  it  in  the  obvious  cross  with  Pinnacle. 

I  thought  my  six  1954  introductions  included  some  of  the  best  irises  I 
have  ever  produced,  and  I  still  think  this  about  most  of  them  though  none 
has  gone  anywhere  in  particular. 

Scimitar  was  possibly  a  mistake.  It  is  a  very  bright  blend  of  blue-rose 
and  copper,  and  very  flaring,  but  too  small.  It  blooms  so  early  with  me  that 
it  often  gets  frozen. 

Starfire  is  a  deeper  child  of  Star  Shine.  I  think  it  was  worth  introduction, 
but  other  people  have  liked  it  better  than  I  do.  While  it  has  good  substance, 
I  feel  the  flower  is  a  little  tousled  or  windblown. 

Well  Content  Fine  Parent 

Well  Content  is  a  puzzling  iris.  When  it  first  bloomed  I  was  very  excited 
about  it.  I  had  always  liked  the  colors  of  Prairie  Sunset  and  here  they  were 
again,  but  deeper  and  redder  in  a  very  graceful  flower  with  much  more  sub¬ 
stance.  It  never  attracted  much  attention,  however,  and  the  guest  irises  I  sent 
around  never  bloomed  as  well  as  it  did  in  Nashville.  I  have  found  Well 
Content  to  be  a  fine  parent. 

Right  Royal  is  a  rose-red,  to  me  one  of  the  reddest  irises  I  know.  It  is  on 
the  late  side.  Its  form  is  trim  and  precise,  but  perhaps  too  tailored  by 
present-day  taste.  It  makes  a  brilliant  clump  as  it  blooms  very  freely. 

Rose  Garland  is  a  bigger,  taller  flower.  It  is  rose  rather  than  red,  I  do 
not  know  many  other  rose  irises  of  its  exact  shade.  Of  its  type  it  is  still 
worthwhile  in  my  garden. 

Shiloh  to  me  is  rather  unique,  a  representative  of  a  class  that  has  almost 
disappeared,  a  neglecta.  It  is  a  two-toned,  medium-and-dark  blue  with  con¬ 
siderable  contrast  between  standards  and  falls.  The  bright  yellow  beard, 
tipped  almost  white,  stands  out  vividly  against  the  dark  purple-blue  of  the 
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Largesse,  a  Wills'  introduction,  makes  a  beautiful  clump  in  a  backround  planting  in  the 
author's  garden.  photo  by  cassebeer 

falls.  The  substance  is  good  and  the  form  is  very  graceful,  with  some  ruffling. 
The  branching  is  adequate  and  it  blooms  freely  every  year.  The  only  criti¬ 
cisms  I  have  of  it  are  that  it  blooms  too  late,  has  no  pollen,  and  is  difficult 
to  set  seed  on,  though  this  can  be  done. 

In  1955  I  brought  out  four.  Spanish  Main  is  a  big,  orange-brown,  has  nice 
form  and  lovely  color,  but  is  somewhat  lacking  in  substance. 

Ivory  Work  is  Star  Shine’s  double  in  a  cream  self.  The  cream  or  deep 
ivory  flowers  are  freely  produced  and  make  a  pleasant  clump  as  a  foil  for 
brighter  colors. 

Largesse  is  very  like  its  parent,  Amandine,  in  form  and  color,  except  that 
it  is  much  bigger. 

The  best  flower  of  the  year  was  Carnton,  a  large  flaring  blend  of  copper 
and  rose-red.  It  is  not  as  red  as  Right  Royal  because  of  the  brown  infusion, 
but  it  is  a  bigger,  wider  flower  of  nice  flaring  form  and  good  substance,  and 
it  grows  taller.  Its  fault,  which  made  me  delay  introducing  it,  is  that  the  haft 
is  somewhat  rough.  It  has  attracted  more  attention  in  England  than  here. 

In  1956  I  brought  out  a  brown  named  Darien,  and  this  may  have  been  a 
mistake.  For  two  years  it  had  carried  the  loveliest,  smoothest,  richest  color 
I  had  seen  in  a  brown,  but  since  then,  while  pleasant,  the  color  has  not  been 
so  outstanding.  Darien  has  a  reasonably  large  flower,  but  the  rhizomes  have 
always  been  so  small  that  I  have  been  embarrassed  when  I  shipped  them. 
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Iii  1957  I  brought  out  two  irises.  Bronze  Armor,  which  got  an  Honorable 
Mention  this  year,  is  a  darker  brown,  rich  rather  than  bright.  The  form  is  wide 
and  good.  The  hafts  are  smooth  but  the  falls  have  a  texture-marking  which 
is  a  fault. 

To  me  Nashborough  is  an  outstanding  variegata,  with  a  color  contrast  of 
rose  and  crimson  which  is  rich  but  not  garish.  It  performs  very  well. 

There  was  nothing  in  1958,  and  I  am  commenting  later  on  the  three  intro¬ 
ductions  in  1959. 

So,  by  my  own  reckoning,  the  score  is  about  like  this— two  definite  mis¬ 
takes,  three  possible  mistakes,  two  outstandingly  successful  irises,  one  mod¬ 
erately  successful,  twenty  others  that  I  do  not  regret  introducing.  Of  these 
others,  I  think  Heart’s  Desire,  Right  Royal,  Rose  Garland,  Carnton,  and  most 
particularly  Shiloh  have  been  good  irises  which  have  been  overlooked.  In 
reviewing  these  comments  I  note  that  the  mention  of  free  and  dependable 
bloom  occurs  with  almost  every  iris.  I  have  always  put  a  great  deal  of  stress 
on  garden  performance  and  value  as  a  clump.  All  my  introductions  have  been 
good  performers  with  me,  although  I  regret  to  say  this  has  not  been  true 
always  in  other  places.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  the  Canadian  AIS 
meeting  I  saw  Right  Royal  and  Heart’s  Desire  both  doing  better  than  I  have 
ever  grown  them. 

In  looking  back  I  can  feel  a  little  sad,  thinking  of  the  thousands  of  seedlings 
that  have  come  and  gone  in  my  back  lot  through  the  past  twenty  years.  There 
is  irony  in  looking  over  old  notebooks  and  seeing  descriptions  of  newly 
numbered  irises  which  were  discarded  three  or  four  years  later;  the  many, 
many  “nearly  good  enough.”  The  net  results  in  the  introductions  listed  above 
do  not  seem  much  reward  for  all  this  effort,  yet  the  real  reward  is  elsewhere 
in  the  pleasure  I  have  gained  from  a  hobby  I  have  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake. 
Always  in  crossing  I  have  needed  to  have  some  definite  objective  in  mind,  and 
I  have  followed  my  own  bent  whether  it  was  popuplar  or  not. 

I  am  afraid  my  tastes  have  gradually  gotten  out  of  tune  with  the  times.  I 
have  always  admired  the  dynamic  symmetry  of  the  iris  blossom,  and  this 
may  mean  in  more  plebeian  language  that  I  have  tended  to  like  tailored 
flowers.  I  appreciate  and  value  a  moderate  amount  of  ruffling,  but  have  not 
cared  for  extreme  petticoat  flouncing  or  frilling.  I  had  Chantilly  early,  also 
a  brown  seedling  of  Mr.  Hall’s  with  even  more  lacing,  and  made  a  few  crosses 
with  these,  but  did  not  follow  them  up  because  I  really  didn’t  care  too  much 
for  lace.  I  have  stayed  away  from  oneo  blood  because  I  thought  my  seedlings 
were  already  too  uncertain  in  health  and  dependability.  Some  modern  irises 
are  so  big  that  to  me  they  seem  a  little  coarse  with  the  very  wide  falls  taking 
away  the  flowers’  grace  and  giving  them  a  heavy  look. 

The  differences  in  taste  do  not  worry  me.  What  does  concern  me  sometimes 
is  the  thought  that  perhaps  I  see  irises  differently  from  other  people  and 
admire  colors  which  are  not  the  same  for  others.  Apparently  iris  growers 
as  a  rule  don  t  like  rose  tones.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  was  admiring  a  rose-red 
seedling  that  was  blooming  very  beautifully  in  my  garden  and  called  it  to  the 
attention  of  an  out-of-town  visitor  who  was  unquestionably  devoted  to  irises. 
He  only  remarked  that  he  did  not  care  for  that  color.  Yellows,  white,  blues, 
pinks,  and  browns  are  all  very  popular,  and  reds  moderately  so,  but  not  rose. 
Mary  Randall  may  be  pointed  out  as  an  exception,  but  there  are  not  many 
such.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  convention  in  iris  circles  that  rose  means  a 
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light  rose-purple.  This  to  me  belies  the  very  name.  I  think  of  rose  as  having 
as  little  purple  as  possible,  although  a  true  rose  tone  has  blue  hidden  in  it. 
I  like  the  roses  from  the  yellow  blend  or  brown  side,  though  there  must  not 
be  too  much  brown  either.  Years  ago  I  liked  very  much  Greig  Lapham’s 
Hoosier  Sunrise  and  voted  for  it  every  year  it  was  eligible  for  an  A.M.,  but 
it  never  attracted  much  attention  from  other  people  so  far  as  I  know.  It 
is  a  parent  of  my  Rose  Garland.  I  liked  Lancaster,  though  it  was  somewhat 
rough  as  well  as  very  big,  and  it  is  in  the  parentage  of  many  of  my  irises. 
I  liked  Rose  Splendor,  from  Dr.  Kleinsorge.  I  thought  Rose  Glow  was  one  of 
Tell  Muhlestein’s  best,  which  came  from  similar  breeding  to  some  of  mine, 
but  it  also  has  attracted  very  little  attention.  Some  years  ago  Geddes  Douglas 
produced  two  fine  irises  in  rose-red  shades,  Red  Majesty  and  Drum  Major. 
I  remember  when  he  insisted  I  come  out  to  see  four  blooms  open  at  once 
on  Red  Majesty  two  days  after  the  visitors  had  left  Nashville.  It  was 
good,  and  Drum  Major  was  even  better,  a  consistently  tall  grower,  which 
many  reds  are  not,  but  neither  of  these  has  gotten  much  of  anywhere. 

In  1953  a  big  rose-pink  seeching  bloomed  for  me,  which  I  numbered.  It 
did  not  bloom  in  1954,  but  in  1955  I  was  very  pleased  with  it.  It  was  very 
good  again  in  1956,  and,  as  Mrs.  Wills  liked  it,  I  named  it  Ellen  Buckner  for 
her.  In  1957  it  was  good  again  in  two  places,  but  only  so-so  in  another  so 
that  I  thought  for  a  while  the  stock  was  mixed.  This  proved  not  to  be  true; 
because  of  some  fault  of  soil,  all  the  irises  in  one  bed  were  growing  poorly. 
It  was  good  again  in  1958  and  again  this  year.  It  is  a  big,  round,  luminous 
flower  of  a  soft  pleasing  shade  of  rose-pink,  with  a  little  brown  at  the  haft. 
It  is  tall  and  well  branched,  so  that  the  big  flowers  do  not  bunch.  There 
are  three  sets  of  buds  so  that  the  bloom  lasts  a  long  time.  I  sent  this  iris 
around  to  a  number  of  places.  There  were  two-year  clumps  at  Memphis, 
Ithaca,  and  Oklahoma  City,  but  it  attracted  no  attention  whatever.  I  therefore 
decided  I  had  overrated  it,  and  changed  the  name.  We  still  like  it,  however, 
so  it  was  introduced  this  year  as  Rose  Tribute.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  iris, 
though  of  course  not  a  perfect  one.  It  could  be  a  little  more  ruffled,  and 
it  does  not  have  as  much  substance  as  I  would  like.  Some  people  have  liked 
a  seedling  named  Fealty  better.  It  is  in  the  same  color  range  and  is  more 
ruffled.  It,  however,  is  a  very  slow  grower  so  that  I  have  no  more  stock 
of  it  now  than  I  had  some  years  ago,  so  it  will  never  be  introduced. 

Fifty-eight  Reds  Put  On  Show 

Another  lighter  pink  blend  I  named  Spring  Fever  several  years  ago  has 
been  good  some  seasons  and  in  others  not,  and  it  won’t  be  introduced  either. 
But,  from  it  and  Fealty  and  from  Rose  Garland,  Devoir,  and  Well  Content  I 
now  have  a  strain  of  pink-and  rose-toned  seedlings  that  are  related  to  and 
grade  into  the  rose-reds,  and  these  shades  are  all  over  my  garden  every 
spring.  Right  Royal,  Carnton,  and  some  others  in  my  red  lines  have  given 
me  good  seedlings  in  the  deeper  tones  of  rose-red.  Some  of  these  were  the 
stars  of  my  1959  season.  There  were  two  or  three  nice  ones  blooming  for 
the  first  time,  also  a  bed  of  red  seedlings  numbered  in  1958  put  on  a  show 
with  tall,  well-branched  stalks  and  good  form  and  color. 

May  I  say  that  I  really  see  red,  not  only  in  my  own  irises,  but  in  those  from 
other  people.  I  know  some  scientists  have  been  saying  that  irises  never  can  be 
really  red  because  the  pigment  for  this  is  not  in  the  flower.  I  can’t  argue 
about  this,  but  I  do  know  I  see  red  in  the  gardens— not  purple-red,  nor  brown- 
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red,  nor  copper-red,  but  a  red  that  really  gleams  as  much  close  up  as  well 
as  at  a  distance  in  the  right  light.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  either  that  the 
right  light  has  to  be  a  very  rare  or  occasional  thing.  Looking  out  of  my 
window  at  the  garden,  I  have  turned  my  gaze  from  red  irises  to  red  tulips, 
and  the  color  did  not  seem  different.  Of  course  the  red  is  never  as  bright 
as  that  of  climbing  rose  Thor  on  my  wall,  but  some  flowers  compare  respect¬ 
ably  with  the  tones  of  some  other  roses.  It  is  the  rose-toned  reds,  not  the 
brown  or  purple  or  copper  reds,  that  seem  most  red  to  me. 

In  contrast  to  the  reds,  my  blue  bitones  were  disappointing  this  year.  There 
was  nothing  too  much  new,  and  several  that  I  had  numbered  as  possible 
blue  amoenas  in  1958  were  only  washed  out  blue-whites  this  year.  Last  year 
I  did  name  two  of  this  general  type,  one  Cumberland  and  the  other  Wave 
Crest.  They  are  not  amoenas;  they  are  medium-blue  bitones  with  considerable 
contrast  between  standards  and  falls.  I  don’t  know  any  named  varieties 
exactly  like  them. 

I  am  embarrassed  about  my  yellow  amoena  line  because  I  have  made  so 
little  progress  with  it.  I  have  had  yellow  amoenas  by  the  score  for  years.  The 
trouble  has  been  either  the  size,  or  the  form,  or  the  contrast  has  not  been 
up  to  what  I  wanted.  I  did  give  the  name  Shining  Mark  to  one  with  very 
sharp  contrast  between  white  standards  and  deep  brassy  falls,  but  its  form 
is  only  so-so.  I  am  naming  another  with  much  better  form  which  has  cream 
white  standards  and  medium  yellow  falls.  It  came  from  Pinnacle  and  Soft 
Answer,  and  I  have  had  it  for  a  number  of  years  but  nearly  lost  all  my  stock 
a  year  or  so  ago  from  rot.  It  has  proved  a  good  parent.  There  are  signs 
that  I  am  beginning  to  break  through  with  bigger,  wider  flowers  with 
deeper  yellow  falls.  There  are  two  from  last  year  that  show  promise,  and 
I  numbered  three  this  year  that  seemed  outstanding. 

One  of  the  breeding  efforts  I  have  carried  on  for  years  has  been  to  get 
a  bigger  flower  of  the  type  of  my  old  blue  plicata  Snow  Crystal.  From  it  I  got 
Belle  Meade,  but  it  is  much  more  heavily  marked  and  of  different  form. 
Then  from  Belle  Meade  I  got  a  big,  round,  ruffled,  lightly  marked  plicata 
which  I  named  Snow  Tracery,  introduced  this  year.  It  is  nice,  but  not 
exactly  what  I  wanted  though  it  comes  close  to  it.  This  year  I  bloomed  a 
number  of  seedlings  from  Snow  Tracery  and  numbered  seven;  two  pure 
whites,  three  very  large  blue  plieatas  with  medium  markings,  and  two  others 
which  seemed  to  be  what  I  was  after  except  that  the  bloom  was  short. 
They  have  crisp  white  standards  and  flaring  white  falls  with  a  dark  blue 
heart  in  between.  If  either  of  these  grow  up  I  may  be  very  pleased. 

My  variegata  breeding  has  been  a  matter  of  luck  from  an  occasional  cross. 
Brave  Show,  which  is  being  introduced  this  year,  is  not  even  distantly  related 
to  Nashborough.  It  is  lighter  and  brighter  with  medium  yellow  standards  and 
rose-red  falls,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  Nashborough  is  the  better  flower.  I 
have  an  interesting  seedling  from  the  two,  5-57,  but  I  have  refrained  from 
making  any  more  variegata  crosses  as  I  don’t  like  them  enough  to  want  my 
seedling  patch  flooded  with  them. 

So  much  for  the  1959  season,  as  I  wait  again  for  next  year. 

#  #  * 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  frustration  in  iris  breeding.  One  must  exercise 
both  self-restraint  and  ruthlessness;  one  must  possess  patience,  resignation  to 
disappointment,  and  yet  be  stubborn  enough  to  keep  on  trying  in  the  face 
of  repeated  failure. 


I  am  speaking  from  the  amateur  viewpoint  where  time  and  space  and  also 
garden  help  are  all  limited.  If  you  don’t  use  restraint  in  crossing  you  find  your¬ 
self  throwing  away  pods  later  on  or  else  discarding  seedlings  when  there  is 
no  more  space  to  plant  them,  yet  in  the  garden  during  blooming  season  there 
is  always  the  temptation  to  make  crosses  helter-skelter,  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.  Every  flower  offers  possibilities,  and  you  sometimes  panic  on 
seeing  a  plant  you  had  thought  of  using  about  to  go  out  of  bloom  so  that 
you  break  over  and  put  pollen  from  somewhere  on  the  last  flower.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  rigidly  to  certain  objectives  or  arbitrarily  limit  the 
number  of  crosses  to  be  made  in  a  year.  I  know  I  cover  too  much  territory 
even  though  I  limit  myself  to  a  few  colors.  Other  breaks  come  out  of  these, 
sometimes  tempting  one  off  in  an  unexpected  direction.  I  get  whites  out  of 
my  plicata  crosses,  copper  and  brown  blends  out  of  my  rose  tones  and  reds, 
purples  out  of  reds;  even  a  blue  fancy  came  out  of  two  yellow  amoenas. 

An  amateur,  however,  should  not  regiment  himself  too  much.  After  all, 
he  or  she  is  doing  this  for  fun.  I  know  that  it  takes  hundreds  of  seedlings 
to  bring  out  all  the  possibilities  of  a  cross.  An  amateur,  however,  does  not 
have  enough  blooming  stock  to  make  that  many  crosses  even  if  he  confines 
himself  to  older  varieties.  I  don’t  want  to  confine  myself,  however,  to  old 
varieties  in  carrying  out  my  color  lines.  I  don’t  like  to  set  pods  on  seedlings 
blooming  for  the  first  time  unless  they  happen  to  be  established  two-year 
clumps.  I  do  like  to  use  their  pollen.  I  try  when  possible  to  make  a  cross 
three  times  each  way,  but  there  are  often  not  enough  flowers,  and  when  there 
are  they  don’t  all  take. 

The  ruthlessness  must  come  in  discarding.  It  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  poor 
or  mediocre  flowers.  It  is  more  difficult  sometimes  to  discard  the  selected 
seedlings  one  has  grown  on.  They  are  good  flowers,  pretty  flowers,  but  they 
are  not  distinctive  enough  to  name  and  the  room  they  take  up  is  needed  for 
others.  Out  they  must  go.  The  real  problem  comes  with  those  that  are  left 
after  all  this  preliminary  elimination.  After  using  great  care  in  comparing, 
studying,  and  discarding  from  a  large  number  of  reds,  you  are  still  left  with 
five  that  seem  good  enough  to  name.  You  know  this  is  too  many,  and  if  you 
only  had  one  instead  of  five  you  would  probably  name  it.  Besides  these  reds, 
you  also  have  blues,  yellow  amoenas,  and  miscellaneous  others  which  have 
survived  a  long  process  of  elimination.  What  should  you  do  with  them? 
You  grow  them  on  and  on  until  in  desperation  one  year  you  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  discard  some  or  all  of  them.  That  happened  to  a  number  of  mine 
this  year.  I  am  thinking  of  a  copper  and  blue  blend,  two  whites  that  had 
come  from  Star  Shine,  a  cream  with  a  smoky  blue  beard,  a  bronze,  some 
pinks,  and  a  number  of  reds.  Sometimes  I  have  liked  such  an  iris  so  much 
that  I  have  named  it  and  then  not  known  what  to  do  with  it.  Pink  Shadows 
is  a  recent  case  in  point.  It  is  the  first  tangerine-bearded  pink  that  I  have 
named  out  of  hundreds  I  have  grown.  It  is  tall  and  well  branched,  and  there 
is  a  shadowy,  deeper  pink  overlay  on  the  falls  which,  in  my  garden  at  least, 
adds  to  its  attractiveness.  It  is  pink  in  effect  with  neither  too  much  lavender 
nor  too  much  salmon.  Every  casual  garden  visitor  admires  it  where  I  have 
it  growing  against  a  hemlock  background  between  two  light  blues.  What  is 
wrong  with  it?  The  falls  are  a  little  narrow  at  the  haft,  though  they  widen 
out  at  the  blade.  The  flowers  are  large  and  the  whole  blossom  has  a  graceful 
ruffling  which  makes  it  attractive,  but  it  is  not  dressed  in  the  broad-hipped, 
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wide-skirted  style  of  today.  Also,  I  have  been  afraid  that  in  colder,  wetter 
climates  the  shadow  on  the  falls  might  become  muddy.  So  it  remains  a  prob¬ 
lem  child. 

Through  the  years  I  have  named  a  number  which  have  never  been  in¬ 
troduced.  This  year  I  started  to  use  two  of  these  names  again,  but  hesitated. 
I  would  dislike  reregistering  these  names  and  then  have  the  second  seedling 
never  introduced  either.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  name  an  iris  one 
likes  since  numbers  are  not  good  to  call  them  by,  but  doing  this  may  involve 
tying  up  a  name  that  someone  else  could  use  to  better  purpose. 

I  don’t  know  the  answer.  I  suspect  quite  a  number  of  good  breeders  and 
growers  are  producing  more  really  good  irises  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  and  we  may  be  bringing  out  more  introductions  than  the  market  for 
them  can  keep  up  with  or  absorb.  Test  gardens,  if  they  will  work,  may  be  the 
answer.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  going  to  keep  on  trying  to  achieve  certain 
objectives,  and,  after  I  have  narrowed  down  the  results  to  the  very  best,  I 
can  still  grow  these  on  in  my  own  garden,  for  my  own  pleasure,  so  long  as 
they  please  me. 

#  #  *  $  # 


BLOOD  OF  CHAMPIONS 

Eclito/s  Note.— On  page  27  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Wills  makes 
the  following  statement:  “Other  people  have  produced  many  outstanding 
seedlings  from  Chivalry,  etc.”  We  offer  you  this  as  the  understatement  of 
the  year.  Chivalry  is  a  seedling  of  two  Dykes  Medal  winners.  Its  pollen  onto 
another  great  iris,  Snow  Flurry,  produced  another  Dykes  winner,  the  lovely 
and  dependable  Blue  Sapphire.  That  Snow  Flurry  should  have  had  the  Dykes 
Medal  is  a  point  upon  which  most  irisarians  will  agree,  and  should  have 
become  a  part  of— shall  we  call  it— Boyal  Succession? 


Snow  Flurry 
Rees  1939 
AM  1941 


Missouri 
Grinter  1933 
Dykes  Medal 
1937 


Great  Lakes 
Cousins  1938 
Dykes  Medal 
1942 
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Chivalry 
Wills  1944 
Dykes  Medal 
1947 


Blue  Sapphire 
Schreiner  1953 
Dykes  Medal 
1958 
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~in  invitation  to  j^ortian cl 


FOR  THE 


1960  Meeting  of  the  American  iris  Society 

MAY  18-21 

Convention  Headquarters: 

Hotel  Benson 

309  S.  W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Oregon 

PROGRAM: 

WEDNESDAY,  May  18,  I960 
Registration 

Dr.  Matthew  Riddle  garden 
George  Shoop  garden 
Welcome  dinner 


THURSDAY,  May  19,  I960 
Cooley  Garden 
Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge  garden 
Schreiner's  Garden 
Luncheon  in  Salem 

FRIDAY,  May  20,  I960 
Ronald  Beattie  garden 
DeForest  Garden 
Tompkins  Garden 
Bennett  C.  Jones  garden 
Luncheon  in  Canby 

SATURDAY,  May  21,  I960 
Walter  Marx  garden 
Luncheon  in  the  garden 
Banquet 

Panel  discussions  on  various  topics  will  be  held  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings 
at  the  hotel. 

REGISTRATION: 

Registration  fee  will  be  $35.00  for  the  four  days,  which  includes  three  lunch¬ 
eons,  a  dinner,  the  banquet  and  transportation  to  the  gardens. 

As  we  will  begin  the  tour  of  gardens  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  it  is 
to  your  advantage  and  ours  to  complete  registration  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  permit  time  for  this  tour.  Your  advance  registration  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem  and  we  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  a  registration  fee 
reduced  to  $32.50  for  those  who  register  prior  to  April  I. 

Registration  card,  details  of  hotels  and  the  program  will  be  sent  to  all  AIS 
members  in  mid-January,  I960. 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS: 

Write  directly  to  the  hotel  for  room  reservations.  Mention  the  American 
Iris  Society  Convention  because  of  the  blocks  of  rooms  that  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  those  attending. 
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Oregon’s  Iris  and  Iris  Personalities 

When  iris  fanciers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  visit  the  iris  gardens 
in  the  Willamette  valley  of  Oregon  in  May,  we  hope  to  present  as  fine  an 
array  of  this  fascinating  flower  as  it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  view.  It 
is  interesting  to  follow  the  development  of  iris  growing  and  hybridizing  in 
this  particular  section  of  the  country.  There  are  probably  more  iris  centered 
in  this  particular  spot  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  However,  not  only  in 
quantity  of  iris  is  Oregon  richly  blest,  but  in  quality  as  well.  The  hybridizers 
of  Oregon  have  developed  many  of  the  award-winning  varieties.  The  Dykes 
Medal,  the  highest  award  an  iris  can  receive,  has  gone  to  Oregon-bred  iris 
three  times.  In  1952  Argus  Pheasant  was  the  winner.  In  1956  First  Violet 
took  the  honors.  Both  were  developed  by  Fred  DeForest  of  Canby,  Oregon. 
In  1958  Blue  Sapphire,  an  introduction  of  the  Schreiner’s  of  Salem  won  this 
coveted  award. 

While  these  Dykes  Medal  Iris  are  examples  of  the  fine  hybridizing  being 
done  in  Oregon,  the  state  is  also  famous  for  its  native  species  iris,  more 
beautiful  kinds  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  area  of  the  country.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Oregon,  particularly  in  some  of  the  higher  areas  in  Curry 
county  along  the  coast  and  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Siskiyou  mountains  area, 
which  were  islands  when  parts  of  Oregon  were  still  under  the  Oligocene  Seas, 
the  variety  of  species  material  is  tremendous.  If  the  Indians,  who  used  the 
foliage  of  pretty  I.  tenax  for  rope  making  and  basket  weaving,  had  kept 
botanical  records,  they  probably  should  have  noted  I.  innominata,  a  species 
that  was  discovered  and  described  only  20  years  ago,  though  it  probably 
was  there  from  earliest  times.  Considered  one  of  the  finest  of  Western 
Coastal  species,  it  has  been  used  extensively  in  hybridizing  with  many  other 
coastal  species,  not  only  in  America  but  in  England  and  New  Zealand  as  well. 

Dr.  Matthew  Riddle  of  Portland,  one  of  the  Directors  in  the  American 
Iris  Society,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  iris  of  Oregon,  has  long  been  a  collec¬ 
tor  of  Oregon’s  native  iris.  He  is  affectionately  known  in  Oregon  as  Dr. 
Innominata  because  of  his  intensive  study  and  collection  of  many  of  the 
most  unusual  wild  forms  of  this  species.  In  fact,  it  is  due  to  his  zeal  that 
many  of  the  finer  examples  of  this  species,  in  their  wide  range  of  colors 
and  types,  are  now  being  grown  by  Oregon  gardeners  and  gardeners  else¬ 
where  in  the  world  where  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Oregon.  But  I. 
innominata  will  not  be  the  only  species  that  visitors  to  the  Portland  meeting 
will  see,  but  rather  a  collection  of  many  species.  Tucked  away  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  rocky  ledge  is  that  rare  species  I.  tenuis  that  is  native  to  a  very 
small  area  around  the  Clackamus  river  in  Oregon  and  exists  there  alone  on 
this  globe.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  this  species  is  completely  singular, 
having  marked  differences  both  from  the  native  coastal  iris  and  the  crested 
iris  as  well! 

The  climate  of  Oregon  beckoned  to  the  westward-bound  migrants  before 
the  gold  rush  of  California  yielded  more  dramatic  headlines.  The  cool,  tem¬ 
perate,  moist  winters  and  the  dry,  warm  summers  of  Oregon  are  wonderful 
for  iris,  and  it  is  natural  that  many  iris  fanciers  made  Oregon  the  state  of 
their  choice  to  settle  in. 

In  the  very  early  1920’s,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  the  iris  cause  had  a  great  champion  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Howard 
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View  of  a  25-acre  plot  in  iris  cultivation  at  the  Schreiner  garden  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

Weed  of  Beaverton.  His  was  perhaps  the  first  large  commercial  garden  in 
the  state,  and  he  gathered  as  fine  a  collection  of  iris  as  one  could  possess  in 
those  days.  When  in  the  early  1920’s  he  imported  some  of  the  new  iris  being 
developed  in  England  and  France,  the  popularity  of  iris  zoomed.  Concurrent 
with  the  founding  of  the  American  Iris  Society  came  reports  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  of  Mr.  Weed’s  gardens  and  the  iris  as  they  grew  there.  It  was 
the  new  imports,  particularly  the  iris  of  the  great  Dominion  strain  and  the 
two  important  varieties  from  France,  Souv.  de  Mme.  Gaudichau  and 
Ambassadeur,  that  sparked  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge’s  interest  in  hybridizing.  A 
physician  from  Silverton,  Oregon,  he  was  thrilled  with  the  iris  he  saw  at  the 
Weed  garden  and  started  a  program  of  iris  breeding  that  gave  us  his  won¬ 
derful  range  of  iris  hybrids.  His  early  breeding  work  embodied  the  use  of 
not  only  the  aforementioned  iris  but  some  of  the  significant  Cayeux  iris  im¬ 
ported  from  France  somewhat  later,  such  as  Mme.  Cecil  Bouscant  and  Jean 
Cayeux.  From  these  iris  so  skillfully  blended  and  so  carefully  selected,  came 
the  series  of  brown-tans  and  blends  that  Dr.  Kleinsorge,  our  dean  of  ,  Oregon 
hybridizers,  gave  to  the  iris  world.  It  is  through  his  efforts  that  some  giant 
steps  were  made  which  opened  new  vistas.  His  variety  Tobacco  Road,  for 
instance,  gave  thrilling  results,  not  only  in  his  hybridizing  garden  but  wher¬ 
ever  used. 

Rholin  Cooley,  a  flower  fancier  and  post  office  employee  from  Silverton, 
visited  Mr.  Weed’s  garden  at  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Kleinsorge,  and  he,  too, 
was  amazed  by  the  novel  new  iris  he  saw.  He  returned  to  Silverton  to  set 
up  Cooley’s  Gardens,  and  he  subsequently  introduced  the  new  iris  which  came 
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from  the  seedling  beds  of  Dr.  Kleinsorge.  He  introduced  to  the  world  such 
famous  varieties  as  Cascade  Splendor,  Tobacco  Road,  Cordovan,  and  Day¬ 
break,  to  mention  but  four  that  have  won  acclaim. 

About  the  time  this  iris  center  was  developing  in  Oregon,  another  famous 
iris  hybridizer  was  making  his  acquaintance  with  iris.  Mr.  Fred  DeForest, 
at  that  time  resident  of  the  Bay  region  of  California,  became  acquainted  with 
the  newer  iris  at  the  gardens  of  Prof.  Sydney  Mitchell,  of  the  famous  Mohr- 
Mitchell  iris  fame.  The  beckoning  of  Oregon’s  valleys  was  felt  by  Mr.  De- 
Forest,  and  when  he  moved  to  Oregon  he  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
iris  rhizomes  including  Alta  California  and  Naranja,  each  of  which  were 
used  to  great  advantage  by  this  iris  hybridizer.  Future  generations  included 
the  use  of  such  famous  iris  as  Prairie  Sunset,  and  again  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s 
browns,  particularly  Tobacco  Road,  and  many  highly  inbred  lines.  Today 
everyone  in  the  iris  world  knows  the  DeForest  iris. 

From  the  Midwest,  another  iris  family  felt  the  call  to  take  the  ‘‘Oregon 
trail.”  This  was  the  Schreiner’s  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  F.  X.  Schreiner,  one  of 
the  early  associates  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  had  gathered  together  an 
extensive  collection  of  iris  from  America  and  overseas  and  founded  a  com¬ 
mercial  garden  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  his  hobby  garden.  Failing  health 
and  subsequent  death  prevented  Mr.  Schreiner,  senior  from  ever  reaching 
the  West  coast,  an  area  he  had  hoped  to  settle  in.  His  children  Robert, 
Bernard,  and  Constance  (now  Mrs.  Jim  Kendall),  the  present  associates  of 
Schreiner’s  gardens,  moved  the  gardens  to  Salem,  Oregon  after  World  War  II 
and  continued  the  business  begun  by  their  father.  Their  most  famous  iris 
is  probably  Blue  Sapphire,  which  won  the  Dykes  Medal  in  1958.  In  their 
breeding  efforts  success  has  followed  their  work  in  the  lively  orchid-pink  iris, 
as  exemplified  by  such  varieties  as  Pink  Plume,  Lavenesque,  and  Top 
Favorite,  and  the  very  newest,  Amethyst  Flame.  Blue  iris  happen  to  be 
a  favorite  of  the  Schreiners,  and  their  introductions  reflect  their  efforts  along 
this  line.  Recent  work  has  yielded  some  fine  iris  in  the  red  class  and  several 
great  grandchildren  of  Tobacco  Road  have  been  particularly  popular. 
Varieties  such  as  Bronze  Bell,  Olympic  Torch,  and  the  tall  Brass  Accents, 
represent  a  trilogy  of  new  iris  that  the  conventioneers  will  have  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  next  May  at  iristime. 

For  a  success  story  in  a  completely  different  part  of  the  iris  family,  we 
have  the  accomplishments  of  Walter  Marx  of  Boring,  Oregon  who  worked 
in  the  Japanese  iris  family  and  developed  the  famous  Marhigo  strain  of  Jap 
Iris.  However,  at  the  Walter  Marx  gardens  you  will  find  not  only  Japanese 
iris  but  a  fine  collection  of  bearded  iris  and  collections  of  bulbous  iris  of  all 
types;  species  and  many  new  hybrids  will  be  in  flower.  The  visitor  will 
find  his  garden  a  fascinating  place. 

Carl  Starker  of  Jennings  Lodge,  Oregon  has  collected  species  for  many 
years,  and  his  interest  in  iris  dates  back  to  the  founding  of  the  American  Iris 
Society.  For  many  years  he  served  as  Regional  Vice-President  of  this  area. 
More  recently  his  lectures  on  flower  arrangements  and  his  shop  of  fine  flower 
containers  have  filled  his  time. 

Two  other  iris  growers,  feeling  the  attraction  of  the  Willamette  valley, 
located  in  Canby,  Oregon:  Ronald  Beattie  and  Chet  Tompkins.  Chet  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  migrants  bringing  his  specialized  collection  from  the  state 
of  Iowa  to  this  region.  His  work  in  red  iris  has  been  most  prominent,  and 
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Rococo,  a  I960  Schreiner  introduction 


probably  his  most  significant  contribution  has  been  the  raising  of  the  iris 
Defiance.  This  marked  a  truly  major  step  forward  in  the  development  of  red 
iris. 

Probably  some  of  the  bread  cast  on  the  waters  by  Howard  Weed  and  his 
garden,  has  come  home  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  two  young  men 
in  Portland,  George  Shoop  and  Bennett  Jones.  Bennett  is  our  regional  Vice- 
President  and  the  spark  plug  of  the  AIS  in  this  area.  He  has  already  achieved 
fame  in  his  hybridizing  efforts  with  the  development  of  his  seedling,  Angel 
Eyes,  a  Lilliput.  George  Shoop  lives,  eats,  and  sleeps  iris,  and  he  is  progressing 
with  his  breeding  program  rapidly,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  one  of 
his  fine  seedlings  hits  the  jackpot. 

So  here  they  are— the  gardens  and  iris  people  of  Oregon.  Come  visit  us.  We 
promise  you  memories  you  will  never  forget.— Robert  Schreiner,  Ore. 


Iris  Performance  in  Region  17 

J.  W.  Collier,  Texas 

Region  17  includes  all  of  the  state  of  Texas  with  its  varied  climatic  patterns. 
Much  of  the  region  lies  too  far  south  for  what  is  regarded  as  consistently  good 
iris  performance.  However,  this  does  not  prevent  many  iris  lovers  from 
growing  them  and  often  obtaining  outstanding  results.  It  is  from  this  group 
that  we  must  obtain  the  information  and  encouragement  necessary  to  enlist 
new  iris  growers  and  keep  them  interested  in  iris.  Other  areas  of  Region  17 
have  other  peculiarities,  so  I  asked  for  comments  on  iris  performance  and 
varietal  comments  from  various  sections  of  the  region.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  them  very  informative. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Brummett  from  El  Paso  in  extreme  West  Texas  writes:  “My 
bloom  started  early  in  February  with  the  early  purples  and  whites,  and  next 
my  C.  G.  White  oncobreds  began  blooming.  All  of  the  old  iris  just  showed 
themselves  into  June  with  Wabash,  Rodeo,  and  Extravaganza  the  last  ones  to 
bloom.  Eula  Shields,  also  of  El  Paso,  has  had  straight  bloom  from  her  iris 
from  July  to  July,  beginning  with  July  Beauty  and  going  on  with  Ultra  which 
was  blooming  in  December.  Joseph’s  Mantle  will  bloom  for  months.  I  had 
Bronzina  and  Autumn  Sunset  bloom  in  the  fall  and  again  for  months  in  the 
spring.  We  grow  many  groups  of  iris,  including  Spurias,  Border,  Dwarfs 
and  Table  iris.  My  oncobreds  do  wonderfully  well  and  also  have  pretty  good 
luck  with  oncos,  regelias  and  oncogelias.  I  am  putting  out  about  400  of  those 
directly  from  Israel  and  hope  to  have  a  good  report  on  them  next  year.  I 
have  about  1,000  old  iris  to  move  and  hope  to  get  my  new  place  landscaped 
with  iris  within  the  next  few  years.  The  El  Paso  group  organized  an  iris 
Club  in  1959.” 

Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Bristow  of  Big  Springs  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  High 
Plains  reports:  “There  is  much  interest  in  iris  here  and  they  do  beautifully  in 
this  semi-arid  climate.  Because  of  wet  weather  in  June,  I  have  had  more 
soft  rot  than  at  any  time  during  the  20  years  I  have  grown  iris.  The  most 
beautiful  variety  in  my  garden  was  Butterscotch  Kiss.  Chivalry  was  the  best 
performer.  Lynn  Hall  is  the  best  pink  I  have  seen,  and  Frances  Craig  and 
Harbor  Blue  are  always  wonderful.  Some  of  the  newer  ones  that  did  well  for 
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me  are  Cool  Comfort,  Appian  Way,  Finest  Hour,  Harvest  Splendor,  and  Full 
Reward.  In  a  friend’s  garden,  Sunset  Blaze  bloomed  for  three  weeks,  and 
Tranquility  and  Front  Page  were  outstanding.  Other  varieties,  such  as 
Witch  Doctor,  Coronation  Tapestry,  Mary  McClellan,  and  Lady  Mohr  were 
never  lovelier.  The  middle  of  April  is  usually  our  best  bloom.” 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Ballengee  of  Phillips,  which  is  about  60  miles  northeast  of 
Amarillo,  reports:  “We  experienced  a  rather  unusual  blooming  season.  Some 
gardens  had  many  varieties  that  did  not  bloom  while  others  had  better  and 
lovelier  bloom  than  in  other  years.  Frost  and  Flame  and  Queen’s  Lace  did 
well  and  were  well  liked.  Both  had  good  substance  which  is  the  one  quality 
we  look  for  here  in  iris  because  of  the  wind.  June  Meredith  and  Happy 
Birthday  are  good  performers  while  Cathedral  Bells  fades.  Sable  Night, 
Black  Satin,  and  Sable  also  do  well.  The  Mohrs,  as  a  rule,  are  well  liked 
since  they  stand  the  wind  and  bloom  consistently.  Snow  Flurry  has  a  tendency 
for  the  standards  to  flop,  but  New  Snow  was  much  better.  El  Paso  and 
Argus  Pheasant  perform  well.  Memphis  Belle  is  in  bloom  a  long  time,  Pagan 
Royal  has  good  substance,  and  Zantha  is  a  favorite  yellow  with  fair  sub¬ 
stance.  Chivalry  is  still  about  tops  for  color,  substance,  and  form;  and  Minnie 
Colquitt  has  extremely  good  garden  value.  First  Violet  has  good  substance  and 
holds  color,  and  Pierre  Menard  is  a  popular  blue.  Desert  Song  is  a  more 
dependable  performer  than  Amandine.  We  are  still  waiting,  along  with 
others,  for  a  fire-truck  red!  Some  older  Spurias  have  done  well,  and  I  am 
trying  Louisiana  iris  again  this  year.  The  Phillips  Iris  Club  is  active;  we 
had  a  rhizome  sale  in  August  and  also  planted  a  bed  at  the  Wesley  Methodist 
Church  in  Borger.  We  have  created  a  lot  of  interest  in  iris  through  our 
rhizome  sale.” 

Mr.  Herman  Burge  of  Denton,  which  is  north  of  Dallas,  grows  many  of 
the  newer  varieties  and  listed  a  number  that  stood  out  in  his  garden.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  ones  were:  Amethyst  Flame,  Belton  Beauty,  Beth  Corey, 
Bang  (best  growing  red  for  the  south),  Blue  Clif,  Chinese  Lantern,  En¬ 
chanted  Violet,  Frost  and  Flame,  Grand  Teton,  Gold  Cup,  June  Meredith, 
King’s  Choice,  Karachi,  Lady  Elsie,  Millionaire,  Mary  Ella,  Olympic  Torch, 
Purple  Haven,  Queen’s  Lace,  Rose  Bloom,  Ruffled  Starlight,  Star  Lift,  Spring 
Festival,  Swan  Ballet,  Texas  Way,  Techy  Chimes,  Total  Eclipse  (a  good  black 
for  the  south),  Taholah,  Utah  Skies,  Violet  Haven,  Valimar,  Whole  Cloth, 
and  Waxing  Moon. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Salmon  (Carolyns  Iris  Patch )  of  Marshall,  which  is  between 
Dallas  and  Shreveport,  writes:  “We  had  more  comments  about  our  new  guest 
iris,  Belton  Beauty,  than  all  the  rest.  It  was  40  inches  tall,  5  blooms  on  a 
stalk  and  rain  doesn’t  damage  them.  Cloudcap  also  put  on  a  show— 6  stalks 
in  the  clump,  42  inches  tall.  Other  dependable  bloomers  for  us  that  grow  well 
and  increase  well  are:  Top  Flight,  Pinafore  Lass,  Mystic  Melody,  Sunset  Blaze, 
Argus  Pheasant,  Starshine,  Masked  Ball,  Extravaganza,  Port  Wine,  Fire¬ 
cracker,  Pinnacle,  and  Ruffled  Bouquet.  Some  of  the  older  ones  that  are 
especially  good  for  beginners  are:  Sierra  Primrose,  Amandine,  Winter  Carnival, 
Mulberry  Rose,  China  Maid,  William  Setchell,  Golden  Fleece,  Rainbow 
Room,  and  Mexico.  The  high  rainfall  in  1959  caused  a  lot  of  stem  rot,  but 
the  rhizomes  do  not  seem  damaged.” 

Mr.  Jim  Allen  of  New  Braunsfels,  which  is  located  between  Austin  and  San 
Antonio,  gave  a  very  interesting  report  as  follows:  “My  experience  with  iris 
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doesn’t  go  back  many  years.  Around  here,  there  hasn’t  been  too  much 
interest  in  iris  collecting,  so  most  of  the  varieties  are  rather  old  (Gudrun, 
Shining  Waters,  etc.).  Popularity  of  iris  in  this  area  has  suffered  for  years 
because  of  poor  all-around  performance,  and  the  blame  is  laid  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  'we  are  just  too  far  south.’  I’m  convinced  that  we  just  haven’t 
learned  the  proper  care  for  this  climate.  (We  read  too  many  instructions 
written  by  and  for  northern  growers.)  I  have  felt  that  later  planting  must  be 
better  and  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  observe  how  slow  and  poor  the 
growth  is  when  plants  are  set  out  early  (July).  I’d  give  up  trying  to  grow 
them  if  I  didn’t  feel  that  there  is  some  combination  of  methods  that  would 
produce  consistently  fine  plants  and  bloom.  Varietal  comment  for  1959 
include— New  Snow— most  prolific,  stalks  40  inches  tall;  Cascadian— most 
impressive  white  because  of  its  large  and  beautiful  bloom,  from  one  plant, 
11  rhizomes  and  4  bloom  stalks;  White  Ruffles— different  from  the  other  two 
but  as  beautiful.  These  three  will  thrive  here:  Desert  Song  does  well  because 
of  its  Snow  Flurry  parentage;  Char  Maize,  one  of  my  favorites,  is  prolific 
and  will  be  happy  here;  Starshine  is  the  best  and  most  vigorous  non-Snow 
Flurry  variety  here.  It  should  be  in  every  garden. 

"Blue  Sapphire  stunned  every  garden  visitor;  it  will  be  very  happy  here 
and  the  feeling  is  mutual.  Mine  were  huge,  on  49-inch  stalks. 

"Pierre  Menard  bloomed  well,  stalks  are  short,  but  am  still  very  fond  of  it. 

"Harbor  Blue— I  liked  this  one  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  blooms  seemed  too 
small  for  its  49-inch  stalks. 

"Mountain  Sky  is  an  old  one  but  is  well  worth  having. 

“So  far,  all  the  pinks  have  tended  to  be  small,  stalks  24  to  30  inches,  but 
they  produce  quite  a  show.  Pink  Cameo,  Cherie,  and  Dolly  Vard'en  have 
done  well.  Pink  Sensation  should  do  well,  too. 

"Apricots  caused  more  comment  than  any  other  color  class.  My  first-year 
plantings  of  Top  Flight,  Temple  Bells,  and  Melody  Lane  did  very  well. 
Palomino  looked  very  good  in  Miss  Paula  Proske’s  garden.  Apricot  Supreme 
also  does  well  here. 

"Reds  are  most  difficult  to  grow  here.  The  exceptions  I’ve  found  are  Ali 
Baba  and  The  Mad  Hatter  (sisters  who  tried  to  outdo  each  other),  Lady  Al¬ 
bright  (very  stunning),  Orelio  (most  prolific  that  I’ve  found),  and  Techni¬ 
color  is  a  consistent  bloomer,  at  least. 

In  blacks  we  are  still  looking  for  one  that  will  grow  well  here.  Black 
Diamond  bloomed  well,  but  very  small  and  short.  Black  Mischief  and  Black 
Michael  also  bloomed  in  first-year  plantings. 

"Violet  Harmony,  is  by  far  the  leader  in  the  purple  class.  Its  Snow  Flurry 
blood  assures  us  that  it  will  do  well  here. 

"Tournament  Queen  is  a  very  good  performer  and  a  consistent  rebloomer. 

"Pagan  Princess  bloomed  well  the  second  year,  stalks  were  taller  than  the 
pinks  and  the  blooms  larger. 

Among  the  remaining  groups,  I  recommend  the  following  because  of  their 
fine  performance  in  this  area:  Punchbowl  (certainly  underrated) —blooms  are 
very  striking  and  long  lasting;  Coronation  Tapestry,  Memphis  Belle,  Joseph’s 
Mantle,  Veiled  in  Mystery,  Pinnacle,  White  Prairies,  and  2  oncogelias  seen  in 
Mrs.  Martin  Dean’s  garden,  Luna  and  Charon.” 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Timmins  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  reports:  "San  Antonio  climate 


seems  ideal  for  raising  Tall  Bearded  iris.  I  have  several  hundred  different 
varieties  and  most  of  them  do  well,  and  some  grow  so  well  that  they  about 
“take  the  place.”  San  Antonio  seems  ideal  also  for  growing  the  oncobreds, 
which  are  my  favorite.  The  Tall  Beardeds  that  have  done  well  for  me  are 
Helen  McGregor,  Blue  Rhythm,  Blue  Shimmer,  Sierra  Blue,  Cloth  of  Gold  and 
Rocket  (both  a  sell-out  every  year),  Summer  Sun  (blooms  both  spring  and 
fall),  Beaucatcher  (blooms  so  much,  it  blooms  itself  to  death),  Steeplechase 
(a  gorgeous  new  dark  purple  fall-and-spring  bloomer),  Inca  Chief,  April 
Showers  (gorgeous  frilled  flowers),  Confetti  Rodeo,  Rancho  (an  old  one 
but  still  popular),  New  Snow,  Snow  Flurry,  Venus  de  Milo,  Melitza,  Pink 
Cameo,  China  Maid,  Desert  Sunrise  (always  grows  and  blooms  well  and  is 
very  popular),  Chiffon  Pink,  Majorette,  Free  Gold,  Orchid  and  Flame, 
Vengeance  (a  rampant  grower),  Technicolor,  Stop,  Char-Maize,  Gold  Sover¬ 
eign,  Great  Lakes,  Cherie,  and  many,  many  more  too  numerous  to  name. 

“The  oncobreds  that  have  done  well  are  Lady  Mohr  (still  one  of  my 
favorites),  Mohresque  (so  large  it  always  catches  the  eyes  of  visitors),  Elmohr, 
Sheriffa,  Morning  Blue,  Spellbound,  Over  Here,  and  Some  Love.  I  am  plant¬ 
ing  many  more  of  these  gorgeous  things  this  year. 

“I  forgot  to  mention  that  among  the  Tall  Bearded,  Blue  Sapphire  and 
Montecito  are  star  performers.” 

In  my  garden  in  Temple,  in  central  Texas,  the  two  outstanding  varieties 
were  Mary  McClellan  and  Snow  Goddess.  There  were  other  good  ones,  but 
these  stood  well  above  the  others  in  size  of  bloom,  substance,  and  vigor. 
During  the  past  few  years,  our  rainfall  has  been  above  normal,  and  leaf  spot 
and  soft  rot  have  become  problems.  The  true  oncos  and  many  of  their 
hybrids  seem  to  be  susceptible  to  both  diseases  mentioned  above.  Some 
of  the  healthiest  and  most  vigorous  varieties  for  me  have  been  things  like 
Helen  Kennedy  and  Tell’s  Blue  Fairy.  Maybe  the  use  of  regelia  blood  would 
improve  the  overall  vigor  and  disease  resistance  in  iris  that  are  needed  most 
everywhere. 

From  these  few  comments,  it  is  evident  that  iris  can  be  grown  in  the 
southern  fringe  of  Region  17,  as  well  as  on  the  High  Plains.  I  don’t  believe 
Mr.  Allen  should  be  too  discouraged  with  those  4-foot  stalks.  We  need  to 
hear  from  more  growers  like  these. 


In  Memoriam 

Ernest  L.  Smith,  the  American  Iris  Society’s  only  judge  from  the  state 
of  Delaware,  and  an  iris  enthusiast  for  over  thirty  years,  passed  away  while 
listening  to  a  ball  game  on  the  radio  at  his  home  in  suburban  Wilmington  on 
Monday  evening,  August  24.  His  age  was  65. 

He  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  developed  a  large  commercial  garden  of  which 
he  was  very  proud,  and  retirement  in  1958  had  enabled  him  to  devote  his 
time  exclusively  to  his  hobby.  In  addition  to  about  four  hundred  varieties 
including  Siberians  and  dwarfs,  he  grew  many  shrubs  and  trees  which  are 
seldom  seen  in  this  area,  such  as  the  Franklinia  and  viburnum,  and  these 
acted  as  a  colorful  background  for  his  iris  plantings. 

In  Region  3,  his  great  interest,  his  cheerful  smile,  and  his  willingness  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  encourage  others,  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  who  lived 
and  worked  near  him.  It  was  a  real  privilege  to  have  known  Ernest  Smith. 
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A  National  Flower? 

Why  Not  the  Iris? 

Ruth  Pressey,  N.M. 

When  Columbus  first  set  foot  on  Western  land,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  about  his  neck  he  wore  a  chain  and  the  crucifix  of  his  religion:  Nine 
chances  out  of  ten  this  crucifix  was  a  “fleury”  cross— that  is,  the  top  of  the 
cross  and  the  ends  of  the  cross  arms  bore  the  three-petalled  design  of  the 
fleur  de  lis,  the  iris,  the  flower  of  the  Church,  the  flower  of  the  Madonna, 
the  very  flower  of  Western  Culture  since  the  time  of  Clovis.  It  was  the 
emblem  of  excellence  of  the  Age  of  Chivalry  and  a  well-known  and  wide¬ 
spread  symbol  of  Christianity  during  the  centuries  of  the  Crusades. 

When  Columbus  planted  his  sword  on  the  beach  sands  of  the  New  World, 
hilt  up,  so  that  his  sword  formed  an  erect  cross,  again  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  then  became  a  “fleury”  cross,  hilt  ends  built  to  protect  the  fighting 
hand,  but  built  in  a  “fleury”  pattern,  for  “three”  was  a  lucky  number  and  the 
flower  of  the  Madonna  was  a  “power”  against  injury  and  evil,  especially  when 
combined  with  the  power  of  the  cross. 

Thus,  if  the  earliest  symbol  ashore  in  the  New  World  was  the  cross,  the 
earliest  floral  emblem  was  the  fleur  de  lis,  the  iris  flower,  and  when  the  conti¬ 
nent  was  opened  up  by  French  and  Spanish  explorers,  the  floral  emblem  they 
carried  was  the  motif  of  the  iris.  I  wonder,  as  they  explored  our  mighty 
rivers  and  crossed  our  mountain  divides,  if  they  recognized  the  native  irises 
as  such,  or  had  their  own  artistic  forms  of  iris  been  so  stylized  for  so  long 
that  they  failed  to  see  in  the  new  land  the  very  cousins  of  their  own  species. 
Just  so,  we  today  are  surrounded  by  “fleury”  emblems  and  fail  to  recognize 
that  here,  every  day,  we  live  with  the  iris  symbol,  and  see  it  not.  There  is 
no  other  one  emblem  in  such  wide  use  in  our  whole  nation,  excepting  only 
the  national  flag. 

The  reasons  for  the  use  of  the  iris  symbol  go  far  back  into  the  history  of 
our  race,  our  religion,  and  our  culture.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  emblem 
is  a  heritage  from  Europe,  but  so  are  we,  ourselves,  and  so  is  our  culture. 

Long  ago  the  iris  became  the  emblem  of  the  Madonna.  It  stood  for 
Purity,  and,  in  association  with  the  Madonna  idea,  it  came  to  indicate  the 
ultimate  in  Purity,  the  superlative  of  the  virtue.  Only  much  later  did  the 
true  lily  become  confused  with  the  original  “lily  of  the  field,”  the  iris  of  the 
Near  East,  and  appear  in  lily  form  in  sacred  paintings,  carvings,  and  tapes¬ 
tries.  The  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  rarely  is  a  scholastic  linguist  also  a 
trained  botanist.  So,  the  church  scholars  translated  the  Hebrew  term  for 
the  native  iris  as  “lily”  which  was  a  native  flower  of  southern  Europe,  though 
not  of  the  Holy  Land,  just  as  they  translated  the  Hebrew  term  for  “young 
woman”  into  the  word  “virgin”  which  in  English  carried  its  own  distinct 
meaning. 

One  other  emblem  bears  on  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  fleur  as  a 
symbol  of  such  widespread  meaning.  This  other  emblem  was  the  Egyptian 
ankh,  a  symbol  of  royalty  and  excellence,  but  above  all  of  immortality.  The 
ankh  was  formed  like  a  Greek  cross,  but  with  the  top  arm  a  loop.  Draw  it 
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Tantallon  is  a  new  introduction  from  Opal  Brown.  The  standards 
the  falls,  nasturtium-orange  with  burnt-orange  beard. 


a  marigold-orange, 
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for  yourself  and  you  will  see  that  it  also  resembles  an  iris 
form,  three  petals  and  a  stem.  This  Egyptian  symbol  was 
merged,  in  Europe,  with  the  emblem  of  the  iris,  and  it  passed 
to  the  iris  its  own  meaning  of  immortality.  Now  it  could 
be  applied  to  all  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  so  the  iris  came 
to  be  an  emblem  of  immortality  for  all  Christendom. 

Adopted  by  a  king,  the  emblem  meant  “the  highest,  the 
most  excellent.”  Adopted  by  a  warrior  knight,  its  connotation  was  “the 
bravest,  the  strongest.”  Its  use  added  the  superlative  to  any  and  all  virtues 
and  because,  when  stylized,  it  is  often  represented  as  three  petals  showing, 
it  added  the  possibility  of  good  fortune,  good  grace,  good  luck,  which  the 
numerical  “three”  has  carried  as  far  as  history  can  see  into  times  past. 

In  our  own  land  the  iris  emblem  is  common  to  all  churches.  You  will 
find  this  flower  as  a  device  in  picture  frames,  in  holy  paintings,  in  the  laces 
and  embroideries  of  altar  trappings.  In  art  almost  every  crown  represented 
is  a  “fleury”  crown,  iris  adorned,  especially  if  the  crown  be  that  of  a  Christian 
king  or  queen.  The  iris  is  found,  both  stylized  and  in  natural  form  (and 
in  many  cases  both  forms  in  the  same  design)  in  tapestries,  rugs  and  murals. 
Many  a  church  raises  a  “fleury”  cross  to  the  sky  above  our  American  cities, 
and  the  congregation  does  not  know  what  a  “fleury”  cross  is,  certainly  not 
that  here  is  the  iris,  representing  virtue  and  aspiration  toward  all  that  is 
virtuous:  representing  also  its  borrowed  meaning  of  immortality. 

That  is  far  from  all!  You  ride  in  a  car  which  attests  its  superiority  by 
bearing  a  “fleury”  emblem.  You  buy  gasoline  which  advertises  its  excellence 
by  a  “fleury”  crown.  The  finest  woolen  yard  goods  bears  three  gold  “fleury” 
emblems.  You  sip  soup  from  a  can  (now,  really!)  whose  label  is  encircled  by 
a  ring  of  tiny  iris  emblems.  You  probably  failed  to  notice  these,  for  too 
often  the  symbol  has  become  just  a  design,  its  meaning  lost. 

In  handicrafts  the  iris  design  is  in  general  use— in  rugs,  tiles,  shields, 
jewelry,  buckles,  leather  work,  book  covers.  Commercially  in  modern  use- 
men’s  neckties,  trade  marks,  labels,  ads,  ornamental  brackets  and  grille  work, 
switch  plates,  book  ends,  weather  vanes,  andirons,  mirror  frames,  metal 
gates,  fences  and  ballustrades. 

You  will  find  the  iris  symbol  in  wall  papers  and  brocades,  but  its  form  is 
also  an  architectural  device,  sometimes  three-petalled,  sometimes  five,  and 
this  made  it  an  admirable  shape  for  filling  in  corners  and  leftover  spaces. 
The  fleur  points  the  direction  on  your  compass,  certainly  on  your  maps,  and 
you  might  check  that  fraternal  emblem,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

The  Conquistadores  who  first  penetrated  the  continent— the  padres  who 
brought  Christianity  to  America  and  who  linked  the  settlements  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  the  settlements  of  Old  Mexico— even  the  Russians  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  penetrating  Alaska  and  the  southern  costal  area— 
any  of  these  could  have  told  you  the  meaning  of  the  fleur,  and  most  of  them 
carried  it  in  some  form,  a  sign  of  Christianity,  and,  may  I  add,  also  of 
Democracy,  for  no  true  Democracy  prevails  where  the  Christian  concept  has 
not  laid  the  foundation. 

Our  ancestors  have  loved  the  flower  for  ages.  The  emblem  was  with  them, 
as  close  as  their  church,  all  during  their  lives,  at  birth,  at  christening,  at 
confirmation,  at  marriage,  and  in  death.  So  it  was  a  loved  flower,  held  in 
reverence. 
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Just  recently,  I  found  in  an  old  attic  a  beautifully  done  corner  “what  not,” 
made  by  my  Norwegian  grandfather  some  seventy  years  ago.  Something 
about  it  tantalized  me  until,  turning  it  upside  down  (or  right  side  up),  I 
saw  that  the  scrolled  borders  were  all  fleurs  de  lis.  Your  ancestors  and  mine 
fought  under  that  emblem  to  give  us  the  culture  we  have  today. 

Last  week  I  visited  again  the  oldest  church  in  the  U.S.A.  at  Santa  Fe,  to  re¬ 
assure  myself  that  the  “fleury”  design  would  be  there.  I  found  it  on  candela¬ 
bra,  on  crucifixes,  painted  on  the  borders  of  the  clothing  of  the  wooden 
statues  of  Mary,  of  Jesus  and  of  St.  Joseph.  Yesterday  I  inspected  the  metal 
drawer  pulls  of  a  chest  that  I  have  waxed  often  over  the  years.  There  they 
were,  exquisite  fleurs ,  chains  of  them.  The  pulls  were  mounted  on  small 
shields  which  attached  to  the  drawer  face.  Each  miniature  shield  was 
bordered  with  the  “fleury”  emblem.  That  custom  of  putting  one’s  coat  of 
arms  on  one’s  shield  dates  back  to  Richard  I  and  1189  A.D.  So,  the  iris 
emblem  is  all  about  us.  In  comparison,  what  other  flower  has  any  such  con¬ 
tinuity  of  use,  such  significance,  or  such  symbolism? 

For  every  garden  of  our  5500  American  Iris  Society  members,  there  are 
surely  a  hundred  more  gardens  where  iris  grow.  Iris  predominate  in  almost  all 
spring  flower  shows.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  so  many  people 
hybridizing  iris,  breeding  new  forms,  new  colors,  new  excellence.  No  other 
one  flower  offers  so  many  varieties. 

We  need  only  to  combine  the  accomplishments  of  today’s  irisarians  horti- 
culturally  with  the  appreciation  given  the  flower  by  those  others  of  other 
Ages— for  with  all  its  history,  paralleling,  as  it  does,  our  whole  race’s  history, 
we’ve  really  made  that  fleur  de  lis  into  an  American  flower,  a  fitting  American 
symbol  of  Democracy  and  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  continuity  of  Western 
Culture.  With  five  hundred  and  more  new  varieties  each  year,  we’ve  really 
made  it  the  superlative  of  all  flowers,  the  Iris. 


ERRATA,  Bulletin  155,  October,  1959 

Page  42— The  word  “Runners-up”  should  have  been  placed  immediately 
following  line  12  in  the  announcement  “The  Award  of  Merit.” 

Page  49— Line  18,  under  “Position”  the  years  1958  and  1959  have  been 
reversed.  They  should  read  “1959-1958.” 


CORRECTION  AND  APOLOGY 

“Convention  Preview”  in  the  October  1959  Bulletin  has  an  error  on  Page 
22.  It  states  that  Cherito,  child  of  Evening  Star,  was  brought  out  by  Elizabeth 
Nesmith.  This  is  incorrect.  Both  Evening  Star  and  Cherito  are  the  originations 
and  introductions  of  Mrs.  Preston  Corey  of  Reading,  Massachusetts.  A  red¬ 
faced  scribe  presents  apologies  for  not  checking  facts. 


Peg  Grey 


Iris  People,  Iris  Places 

Peg  Grey,  Calif. 

The  iris  season  in  California  started  with  the  Median  Society’s  Test 
Garden  meeting  March  22  in  Modesto.  The  active,  enthusiastic  members 
of  the  Central  Valley  Iris  Society  held  their  meeting  the  same  day  at  Melrose 
Gardens.  This  being  another  typical  un-typical  California  season  (no  rain), 
it  was  peak  of  the  Miniature  Dwarf  season  instead  of  peak  of  the  Standard 
Dwarf  one,  but  that  didn’t  spoil  anybody’s  fun.  Ben  Hager  and  Sid  DuBose 
grow  practically  everything  you  can  name  in  the  Iris  family,  and  there  was  a 
sample  of  practically  everything  in  bloom. 

Named  things  in  the  Miniature  Dwarf  group  which  were  outstanding: 
Moongleam,  a  typical  chamaeiris  in  light  golden  yellow,  a  bright  ribbon  of 
color  for  loads  of  garden  effect;  Veri-Gay,  an  improved  Primus,  with  deep 
golden  yellow  standards  and  clean  brick-red  falls,  a  true  miniature  and  a 
brilliant  one. 

In  the  MIS  Test  Garden  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  seedling  bloom.  A 
group  of  us  including  Gerry  Keefe,  Margaret  Burnett,  and  Una  Long  got 
out  rulers  and  tally  sheets  and  went  about  the  task  of  evaluating  them 
(on  hands  and  knees!).  Ruth  Stephenson  has  a  lovely  chamaeiris-derivative 
lavender  amoena  with  pure  white  standards  and  deep  lavender  falls,  an 
entirely  new  color  pattern  in  this  group.  Bee  Warburton’s  Blue  Denim  was 
a  crowd  stopper;  it  shows  typical  Lilliput  plant  habit  with  a  bright  blue 
texture-veined  blossom.  Her  tiny  little  Blue  Doll  is  a  baby  violet  and  white 
amoena  which  will  appeal  to  everyone  who  likes  the  dainty  little  ones. 
Bee’s  new  Derring-Do  is  a  luscious  grape-purple  with  silken  standards  and 
velvet  falls  giving  a  two-color  effect.  It  was  disappointing  that  more 
named  varieties  of  this  Median  group  were  not  performing  for  this  particular 
meeting. 

Most  interesting  part  of  the  day  was  a  program  of  slides,  some  taken  by 
MIS  President  Earl  Roberts  at  the  Central  Test  Garden  in  Indianapolis,  some 
taken  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  of  bearded  species  in  their  wild  habitats  in 
Europe.  No  irisarian  should  miss  a  chance  to  see  these  slides  for  a  royal 
education.  It  was  especially  interesting  to  see  I.  cengialti,  believed  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  some  of  the  blue  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (Table  Iris),  and  the 
various  forms  of  I.  variegata,  which  are,  of  course,  in  the  background  of 
all  modern  variegatas  and  figure  prominently  in  the  development  of  our 
pinks  and  yellows.  There  were  slides  of  7.  imbricata,  the  yellow  dwarf 
species  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  fabulous  Paul  Cook  developments 
like  Whole  Cloth  and  Emma  Cook,  and  of  various  forms  of  7.  aphylla,  which 
is  being  used  to  bring  black  and  branching  into  the  Schreiner  blacks  and 
mid-blues.  A  great  future  of  newer  and  finer  Tall  Bearded  irises  lies  in 
the  vision  and  ingenuity  of  hybridizers  who  work  these  never-before-available 
species  into  their  lines. 

The  Earliest  Tall  Beardeds 

This  first  week  in  April  included  a  visit  with  Mildred  and  David  Lyon  at 
Van  Nuys.  Like  most  Los  Angeles  County  people,  they’ve  found  their  garden, 
once  in  a  very  rural  setting,  is  facing  the  encroachment  of  civilization  with 
its  housing  developments  and  freeways  and  the  inevitable  smog.  The  very 
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early  bloom  in  the  Lyons  garden  was  spectacular.  George  Murray’s  Gold 
Cup  showed  why  it  very  nearly  took  the  President  s  Cup  in  1956,  with  a 
blaze  of  golden  yellow  color  in  a  series  of  huge  clumps.  Very  showy,  and 
also  brilliant  golden  yellow  was  the  first  blossom  of  the  Lyons’  new  Gold 
Cargo,  which  has  wonderful  ruffling.  Midge  Await  of  Hayward  has  an 
outstanding  blue-white  in  Glacier  Queen,  which  displayed  about  a  dozen 
well-poised  ruffled  blooms  on  very  tall,  well-branched  stalks.  It  has  tre¬ 
mendous  substance.  George  Stambach’s  Kentucky  Colonel  was  another 
outstanding  variety,  a  pale  blue  with  smooth  olive-gold  hafts,  heavy  substance, 
excellent  branching,  and  many  flowers.  This  is  faintly  reminiscent  of  the 
older  Blue  Parakeet,  but  a  much-improved  color  and  form.  (Later  Kentucky 
Colonel  gave  another  great  performance  in  the  Rees  garden  at  San  Jose.) 
Well  worthy  of  notice  was  the  new  oncobred  Troy  Meadows  from  Don 
DeFussi.  This  is  a  tall,  well-branched,  vibrant  green-gold,  with  gold  at 
the  haft  and  bases  of  standards  and  a  faint  signal  patch  around  a  bronzy 
beard.  Marion  Walker’s  Golden  Anniversary  was  an  absolute  knock-out,  as 
usual.  A  clump  of  it  was  simply  loaded  with  bright  golden  and  white 
flowers,  standards  well  closed  and  firmly  rounded,  flared-away  falls  and 
personality  plus. 


Native  Iris  Steal  Spotlight 

Two  native  irises  at  the  Lyons  were  interesting:  the  clear  golden  yellow 
Pacific  Gleam  and  the  wild  little  Pacific  Startler,  which  has  deep  red  veining 
on  a  yellow  ground,  beautifully  frilled  and  flaring.  It  was  interesting  here, 
as  well  as  at  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden,  to  note  the  characteristic 
deep  spot  pattern  which  Amiguita  gives  to  its  seedlings.  Amiguita  is 
probably  the  most  outstanding  and  vigorous  of  the  early  douglasiana-innomi- 
nata  introductions,  a  medium  blue-violet  with  a  deep  spot  on  the  falls. 
A  patch  where  it  had  self-seeded  showed  variations  of  the  spot  pattern  in  all 
tints  and  shades  of  blue-violet.  Mollie  Emms  of  Gisbourne,  New  Zealand, 
later  showed  some  slides  of  native  Californian  irises  growing  in  her  garden,  and 
one  variant,  quite  apparently  from  an  Amiguita  type,  was  pure  white  with  a 
very  deep  red-violet  spot,  and  a  flower  to  make  us  California  natives  grow 
green  with  envy. 

There  were  more  native  irises  in  store  at  Marion  Walker  s  garden  in  Ventura, 
but  we  got  caught  in  that  freeway  traffic  and  didn’t  arrive  until  after  dark. 
What’s  a  little  thing  like  the  black  of  night  when  the  irises  are  in  bloom? 
Commandeering  a  flashlight,  the  Walkers  led  us  out  to  see  (sort  of)  that 
there  were  some  native  plants  blooming.  Even  by  flashlight  they  were 
wonderful,  especially  the  pale  yellow  forms  with  deeper  yellow  flushing  in 
the  throats,  and  some  pure  whites  with  very  little  signal  patch,  all  much 
ruffled  and  with  loads  of  blooms  covering  the  plants.  There  were  also  pale 
lavender  seifs  and  some  charming  patterns  on  broadly  flaring  frilled  flowers. 
It  was  especially  interesting  to  learn  that  originally  this  strain  of  douglasiana- 
innominata  seed  came  from  Mr.  Fred  Danks  in  Australia,  and  that  he  had 
originally  received  his  seed  from  Dr.  Matthew  Riddle  of  Oregon. 

We  were  accompanied  on  this  dark-of-night  excursion  by  the  Walker’s 
red  cat  Rufus  (who  belies  her  name  by  producing  red  kittens),  and  it  was 
highly  reminiscent  of  another  flashlight  garden  tour  last  October  with  Z.  G. 
Benson  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  Ben  had  some  interesting  fall-blooming 
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seedlings  performing  which  we,  of  course,  had  to  see,  so  by  the  light  of  his 
trusty  lantern,  and  guided  by  his  red  cat,  Mike,  we  toured  the  entire  planting. 

Between-Seasons  Visits 

Back  in  San  Francisco  Frances  Gaulter  and  Edith  Coffey  and  I  were  on 
hand  to  greet  Mollie  Emms  when  the  S.  S.  Himalaya  arrived  from  New 
Zealand.  No  sooner  was  Mollie  fetched  off  the  ship  than  we  were  on  our 
way  to  the  Berkeley  hills  to  see  what  Bay  Area  people  like  to  refer  to  as  the 
Cradle  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  First  was  the  Stafford  Jory  garden 
where  we  spent  as  much  time  admiring  the  orchids  as  we  did  the  iris 
planting.  Professor  Jory  is  an  iris  photographer  of  no  small  repute,  as  is 
Mollie.  As  he  was  assisting  her  with  back-drops  to  photograph  the  orchids, 
Mollie  casually  asked,  “Do  you  do  photography,  too?”  “Oh,  not  very  much,” 
was  the  Professor’s  modest  reply.  Our  snickers  weren’t  very  ladylike. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  Jory  garden  was  a  pair  of  tre¬ 
mendous  Japanese  cherry  trees  of  the  variety  Spring  Dawn  (which  are 
planted  around  the  Washington  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.  C.)  These  are 
underplanted  with  native  hybrids  in  many  color  forms.  In  the  big  iris  plant¬ 
ing,  old  faithful  Snow  Flurry  was  giving  a  delightful  account  of  herself, 
as  were  practically  all  of  the  Craig  oncobreds.  Frances  Craig  was  especially 
lovely  with  big  rounded  blue  flowers;  Coronation  Tapestry  was  finer  than 
ever  in  brilliant  splashy  maroon. 

Departing  from  the  Jorys  we  headed  higher  into  the  hills  for  a  visit  with 
Carl  Salbach.  This  grand  gentleman  was  supervising  the  removal  of  half 
his  iris  patch  as  a  bulldozer  levelled  a  site  for  a  house  to  be  built  in  what 
was  formerly  the  commercial  garden.  It  was  much  too  early  for  irises  to  be 
in  bloom  in  this  location,  but  we  all  enjoyed  a  visit  with  the  originator  of 
Lady  Mohr.  This  garden  has  always  seemed  to  be  noticeably  free  from  leaf 
spot  and  Mr.  Salbach  shared  the  secret  of  his  success:  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  he  and  Professor  Sidney  B.  Mitchell,  his  next-door  neighbor, 
collected  a  huge  number  of  red  lady-bugs  in  the  mountains  near  Yosemite 
Park.  These  were  turned  loose  in  the  garden  to  work  on  the  aphids,  and 
to  this  day  there  is  seldom  any  leaf  spot  in  the  garden.  It  is  possible  now 
to  purchase  packages  of  red  lady-bugs,  and  many  California  gardeners,  plagued 
with  aphids  and  the  damage  they  inspire,  use  them  to  help  keep  their 
gardens  disease-free. 

The  Rees  Garden 

A  visit  to  Clara  and  Ruth  Rees  and  their  beautiful  garden  in  San  Jose 
is  always  a  treat.  We  checked  on  early  bloom  there  and  spent  a  while 
visiting  with  Miss  Clara,  the  originator  of  Snow  Flurry.  Great  clumps  of 
this  famous  progenitor  are  planted  at  the  entrance  driveway  and  through  the 
garden  as  if  to  say,  “Snow  Flurry  lives  here!”  All  through  the  garden  are  its 
offspring,  sent  in  from  hybridizers  all  over  the  country  to  show  what  Snow 
Flurry  has  produced.  Equally  interesting  are  the  clumps  of  orchid-pink 
Thais,  its  diploid  pollen  parent. 

Blooming  under  tall  trees  and  backed  by  magnificent  roses,  were  some 
of  the  season’s  top  performers.  Snow  Goddess  was  exceptionally  fine  here, 
as  it  was  wherever  we  saw  it  all  season.  The  foliage  is  deep  green,  and 
the  blossom  is  fluted  and  waved,  held  on  a  good  strong  stalk  with  wonderful 
branching,  a  clean  clear  white  with  a  lemon-tinted  beard.  Till’s  Merry 
Lynn  is  a  lovely  flared  lilac-violet  on  tall  stalks  with  a  white-tipped  yellow 
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Seedlings  from  /.  innominata  show  great  variance  in  form,  pattern,  and  color. 

photo  courtesy  waiter  marx 

beard;  it  sparkles  in  the  sunlight  and  is  exceptionally  smooth.  Buddy 
Mitchell,  a  lovely  little  Border  iris  from  hoogiana  breeding  is  a  delight  to 
see.  It  is  named  for  the  late  Rose  Mitchell,  the  Professor’s  wife,  and  originated 
by  Robert  Nourse  of  Oregon.  This  little  charmer  stands  about  24  inches 
tall,  has  flaring  falls,  erectly  open  standards  with  the  bright  orange-yellow 
hoogiana  beard,  and  a  delicious  fragrance.  A  clump  of  the  small  bright 
blue  flowers  is  a  real  attraction  in  the  early  season. 

Arilbred  Heaven 

Vi  and  Walt  Luihn  of  Hayward  have  a  veritable  Aril  iris  heaven.  They 
are  making  what  at  first  thought  seem  to  be  simply  fantastic  crosses  and 
getting  some  startling  and  wonderful  results.  Walt’s  gorgeous  grey-blue  with 
the  violet  signal  patch,  Mohrning  Haze,  created  a  small  sensation  last  year;  a 
tall  beautifully  rounded  well-branched  flower  which  features  a  deep  violet 
beard  and  a  violet  wash  over  the  shoulders.  Right  on  its  heels  is  a  red 
bi-color  seedling  from  Engraved  X  Asoka  of  Nepal  which  took  rave  reviews  by 
both  its  performance  at  home  and  at  the  Aril  Society  meeting  held  at  Val 
Slamova  and  Bill  Hawkinson’s  El  Monte  garden.  It  is  numbered  58-A  and  is 
tall,  with  closely  domed  standards  and  excellent  foliage-habit  as  well  as  a  real 
bright  spot  of  color  which  is  new  in  the  oncobred  group. 

Some  of  the  products  of  the  late  Clarence  G.  White  which  are  so  promi¬ 
nently  featured  in  the  Luihn’s  planting  and  which  gave  superlative  perform¬ 
ance  this  year  were: 

Kalifa  Hirfa,  of  somewhat  similar  coloring  to  Lady  Mohr,  but  a  lower- 
growing,  more  typically  Aril  plant;  deep  violet-washed  falls,  a  bright 
bronze  beard,  and  a  heavy  mulberry  signal  patch; 
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Jallah  Effendi,  one  of  the  brightest,  cleanest  marked,  and  most  outstanding; 
falls  are  bronzy-brown,  standards  deep  gold  marked  with  coppery  striations; 
the  beard  is  bronze  and  very  heavy;  the  plant  was  loaded  with  bloom  and 
2  or  3  flowers  open  at  once  with  many  buds  coming  on; 

Kalifa  Baltis  showed  standards  more  true  golden-yellow  with  the  same  color 
styles,  maroon  falls  with  a  wash  of  gold,  and  the  whole  is  a  remarkable 
color  complement; 

Jallah  Addin  is  a  deep  red  in  appearance,  with  maroon  falls  veined  in 
olive-gold,  standards  of  olive-gold  heavily  washed  and  striated  maroon, 
many  stalks  and  good  foliage; 

Imam  Jaban,  featuring  clean  white  standards,  beautifully  frilled  and 
fluted,  with  a  bright  yellow  midrib,  deep  lemony-yellow  falls  with  heavy 
maroon  radiation  from  the  bright  yellow  beard;  this  one  is  a  real  honey 
and  my  favorite  of  the  lot; 

Cinna-mac,  bright  violet  standards,  golden  styles  and  tawny  violet- 
washed  falls,  and  an  outstanding  garden  performer  make  this  one  of 
the  brightest  pictures  in  the  early  garden; 

and  two  notable  new  introductions:  Fred  Crandall’s  Spring  Tonic  from 
Lady  Mohr  X  Pink  Formal,  a  beautifully  formed  amoena-type  with  snowy 
standards  and  bright  yellow  falls,  and  Speckled  Bird,  a  gaudy  bespeckled 
violet-on-white  with  full  oncobred  form. 

Saffron  Charm  is  another  cutie  which  deserves  attention,  with  lemon 
standards  and  blue-violet  falls  of  typical  regelia  form  and  loads  of  bloom. 
The  bloomstalks  appeared  to  give  some  interesting  curving,  but  never 
flopping,  patterns  which  should  make  it  wonderful  for  arranging  if  this  is  a 
common  plant  habit  of  this  variety. 

The  Luihns  also  grow  almost  all  of  the  top  Tall  Bearded  varieties  and 
have  made  remarkable  strides  toward  achieving  a  real  black  iris. 

Bearded  Beauties 

Down  in  Campbell  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Mary  Ellen  and  Maynard 
Knopf  are  getting  some  marvelous  results  from  several  lines  with  which  they 
have  developed  their  new  introductions.  Jade  Queen  is  an  iridescent  green¬ 
ish-gold,  boldly  formed  and  of  a  rather  unusual  shape,  which  not  everyone 
will  like,  but  it  seems  to  be  producing  olive-green-toned  seedlings  which 
appear  to  be  somewhat  oncobred-like  yet  have  no  Aril  blood  in  them.  Santa 
Lucia,  from  Snow  Flurry  X  Maid  of  Cotton  is  a  ruffled,  rounded  flower, 
quite  wide  at  the  haft  and  very  clean.  I  preferred  an  as-yet-unnamed  sibling 
which  is  a  simply  huge  blue-white  blossom,  very  wide  of  parts.  Plum  Lovely 
is  perfectly  named,  a  velvety  deep  plum  self  with  a  pale  blue  beard  and 
pale  blue  reticulations  around  the  beard;  a  real  novelty  and  a  beauty,  it  is 
very  close  to  the  color  of  Patience. 

Here  in  the  Knopf  garden  Bang  was  staging  a  performance  which  places 
it  front  row  center  for  garden  value.  A  two-year-old  clump  was  a  mass  of 
bloomstalks,  perfectly  branched  and  tall,  with  bright  red-brown  flowers. 
Close  by  it  old  Zantha  was  a  bright  golden-yellow  which  is  still  one  of  the 
finest  in  this  color  group. 

Larry  Gaulter’s  new  garden  in  the  Castro  Valley  is  where  the  Bay  Area 
clan  gathers  to  view  the  newest  and  most  highly  rated  introductions  and 
seedlings  about  to  be  introduced.  There  was  a  special  coming-out  party 
this  year  for  Whole  Cloth,  probably  the  most  talked-about  iris  of  the  decade. 
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That  Whole  Cloth  is  sensational  there  is  no  doubt;  its  perfect  form,  snowy 
standards,  wonderfully  smooth  deep  violet  falls  are  a  sight  to  behold,  and  the 
future  it  holds  for  amoena  breeders  is  something  to  dream  fond  dreams  about. 
But  its  stable-mate,  the  adorable  Kiss  Me  Kate,  a  small  and  delightfully 
beruffled  Intermediate  of  creamy  yellow  with  the  falls  banded  bright  blue- 
violet,  was  stealing  the  show  away.  Also  doing  a  bit  of  scene-stealing  was 
the  glorious  tall  deep  blue  Allegiance,  which  shows  something  very  close 
akin  to  true  navy  blue  in  its  standards  in  certain  lights.  Wonderment  and 
Emma  Cook  were  performing  well  and  showing  the  blue-violet  edging  just 
around  the  falls  but  otherwise  clean  white  and  with  beautiful  shape.  These 
new  Cook  irises  are  absolute  “must-haves,”  for  they  are  not  only  among  the 
loveliest  to  look  at  and  the  best  performers,  but  they  are  making  their 
marks  as  marvelous  breeding  irises  in  the  introduction  of  new  color  patterns. 
It  was  especially  interesting,  later  in  the  summer,  to  see  slides  taken  by 
Frances  Gaulter  in  Opal  Brown’s  Washington  garden  of  the  astounding 
amoenas  in  new  color  patterns  which  are  coming  from  crosses  involving 
Melodrama  and  Fashionette.  Then,  too,  slides  seen  of  seedlings  in  the 
Cook  garden,  notably  of  a  seedling  from  First  Violet  X  Whole  Cloth  and 
described  by  some  of  the  experts  as  “the  perfect  amoena,”  clearly  show 
the  importance  of  this  line  developed  from  Progenitor. 

Happy  Meeting  was  extra  special,  precisely  stitched  deep  blue  on  a 
snowy  white  ground,  superbly  tall  and  with  branching  and  bloom  to  spare. 
It  bloomed  all  season  long. 

Melba  Hamblen’s  Pretty  Carol  is  one  of  the  most  luscious  irises  introduced 
in  many  a  year.  Here  is  another  from  the  pink-and-blue  breeding  lines 
which  have  already  produced  such  interesting  things  as  Enchanted  Violet, 
Gay  Adventure,  and  her  very  new  Fashion  Show.  Pretty  Carol  is  a  delicate 
yet  rich  orchid-rose  which  has  drawn  admiration  wherever  it’s  been  shown. 
Fashion  Show  is  an  unusual  bright  and  sparkling  mauve-violet,  showered  with 
gold  dust;  both  are  wide  and  ruffled  and  strong  growers.  Orange  Parade, 
an  almost  pure  orange  from  pink  breeding,  slated  for  future  debut,  is  another 
Hamblen  iris  which  is  attracting  much  attention. 

More  New  Irises 

Melrose  Gardens  was  featuring  some  exciting  new  irises  in  several  cate¬ 
gories  at  the  peak  of  the  season.  Still  in  bloom  just  after  our  fun-filled 
Regional  Meeting  were  some  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  Intermediate 
and  Border  classes.  Doc  Jonas’  Intermediate,  Pink  Debut,  is  notable  for 
its  clean,  clear  nearly  true  pink  color,  very  bright  and  much  needed  in  this 
early-blooming  group.  Wilma  Greenlee’s  First  Lilac  (Intermediate)  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  shade  of  true  lilac  with  a  bright  yellow  beard.  Both  are  outstanding 
additions  for  those  who  want  to  extend  the  season  ahead  of  peak  bloom  for 
the  Tall  Beardeds. 

Sanford  Babson’s  Champagne  Flight  is  delicate  champagne-beige  with 
lots  of  snap  and  sparkle,  much  ruffled  and  highlighted  with  a  pale  violet 
flush  in  the  falls.  Bennett  Jones  has  brought  out  an  elegant  tailored  rosy- 
amethyst  bitone  in  Dawn  Rose;  this  one  is  very  wide  and  shows  an  harmonious 
apricot  flushing  through  the  standards  and  around  the  tangerine  beard.  An¬ 
other  of  Bennett’s  causing  much  excitement  is  a  tawny  golden-brown  just 
named  Early  American,  very  wide  and  smoothly-finished  and  growing  quite 
tall  for  a  derivative  of  the  Inca  Chief-Hermit  Thrush  clan. 
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RANDOM  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
HARDINESS  OF  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Chas.  William  Voris,  Pa. 

In  using  this  title  the  writer  purposely  avoids  the  hybridizer’s  glamour  of 
chromosomes,  genes,  radiation,  detailed  tabulation,  and  frequency  of  error 
curves.  Such  may  sound  like  a  repudiation  of  science  and  its  methods.  It 
is  not.  It  is  a  needed  re-emphasis  on  an  old  and  fundamental  first-step  method 
that  leads  not  to  correlations  and  conclusions,  but  directly  to  indications  of 
varying  validity.  Other  methods  must  take  it  from  here.  But  this  first  step 
is  certainly  needed  if  we  would  still  maintain  the  ‘'Iris”  as  the  “Ideal  Hardy 
Perennial.” 

While  most  observations  are  from  several  widespread  gardens,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  everyday  observations  from  the  writer’s  gardens,  some  are  from 
reading  of  other  iris  lovers’  observations. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  observation  of  Prof.  Randolph  recorded 
in  the  last  paragraph,  page  9,  of  AIS  Bulletin  155,  October  1959,  suggesting 
use  in  breeding  of  I.  croatica  to  produce  more  hardiness,  and  to  Bee  War- 
bnrton’s  article  in  the  same  number.  The  latter  recalls  to  me  an  April  28, 
1959  item  in  the  business  section  of  the  New  York  Times  which  spoke  of 
the  killer  winter  of  1958-1959.  For  eastern  iris  growers  this  should  be 
known  henceforth  as  the  “test  winter”  for  hardiness. 

The  purpose  is  not  to  condemn  Tall  Bearded  iris  by  naming  a  black  list 
of  varieties  that  couldn’t  “take  it”  in  1958-59.  The  purpose  is  to  insist 
upon  essential  values  of  an  old  method  of  culture,  and  to  name  a  list  of  Tall 
Bearded  varieties  that  did  “take  it”  in  this  test  winter  for  the  use  of  others 
in  further  checking  to  the  end  of  knowing  what  is  good  material  to  hybridize 
for  hardiness. 

First,  as  to  the  old  method  of  culture.  No  amount  of  juggling  of  genes 
or  chromosomes  will  guarantee  hardiness,  unless  hybridization  is  followed  by 
rigorous  natural  selection— unless  we  would  be  content  with  a  semi-hothouse 
plant.  If  the  embryo-culture  method  resorts  to  the  abandonment  of  open 
field  and  adopts  hothouse  conditions,  it  should  be  condemned  as  a  means  of 
producing  very  hardy  varieties  adapted  to  our  eastern  and  northern  winters. 
Our  seedlings  are  not  human  beings,  however  much  we  may  love  them,  and 
they  should  not  be  coddled  as  if  they  were.  Only  “God’s  Image”  rates  such 
treatment  because  it  (the  human  being)  contains  the  power  to  perform 
certain  limited  creative  tasks  according  to  its  talents  whether  such  be  cancer 
research,  de-salting  of  sea  water,  or  iris  hybridizing,  etc.  Instead,  we  must 
adopt  the  Nietzschean  “Let  the  hungry  starve  and  the  weak  die”  attitude 
toward  our  plants,  and  this  is  not  to  be  cheaply  interpreted  as  opposition  to 
fertilizer  or  other  good  cultural  practices.  It  is  limited  to  weakness  re¬ 
garding  general  rigorous  winters. 

Second,  as  to  listing  varieties  that  “took  it”  in  1958-1959,  Bee  Warburton 
has  correctly  observed  .  .  .  just  a  slight  difference  in  contour  can  make 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  for  the  plant.”  South  or  east  foundation 
protection,  asters  or  some  grasses  growing  over  clumps  may  disguise  a  lack  of 
hardiness.  But  where  a  variety  has  survived  all  environmental  conditions 
observable,  it  certainly  belongs  on  the  list  of  indicated  hardiness.  Where  there 
was  a  rare  complete  death  out  of  many  survivals,  such  could  be  from 
factors  or  conditions  other  than  lack  of  hardiness.  Where  the  injury  was  slight 
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—affecting  only  the  central  bloom  stalk  or  stunting  one  or  two  incipient 
rhizomes  so  that  the  ensuing  rot  did  not  act  so  fast  that  remedial  treatment 
was  possible,  such  varieties  should  be  on  a  secondary  list  which  would  in¬ 
clude:  Gay  Border  (all  central  stalks  killed,  but  profuse  bloom  came  from 
side  shoots),  Pierre  Menard,  June  Bride,  Zantha,  Argus  Pheasant,  Whirlaway, 
Ice  Cavern,  Colorful  Canyon,  Black  Ruby,  Solid  Mahogany,  New  Hope, 
Colorglo,  Violet  Harmony,  Blue  Sapphire,  Sable  Night,  Chivalry,  Happy 
Birthday,  Cliffs  of  Dover,  Majorette,  Temple  Bells,  Fostella,  Crispette,  Wed¬ 
ding  Bouquet,  Helen  Collingwood,  Apricot  Glory,  Golden  Russet,  Cascade 
Splendor,  and  some  others  of  the  500  observed. 

Absolutely  unharmed  anywhere  in  the  writers  garden  (at  least  3  different 
locations  for  each)  and  in  other  gardens  reporting  were:  Frost  and  Flame, 
Forest  Maid,  Mary  Randall,  Pinnacle,  Extravaganza,  Ice  Canyon  (from  Ex¬ 
travaganza  x  Pinnacle),  Rajah  Brooke,  Tabu,  Come  Lately,  Sabrina  Fair 
(one  death  in  17  locations),  Sarah  L.  Shuman,  Jane  Phillips,  Sorbete,  Bright 
Hour,  Pink  Chiffon,  Marian  V.  Croft,  Blonde  Dancer,  Cadillac,  My  Fair  Lady, 
Darktown  (Intermediate),  Just  Sumpin,  Constant  Comment,  Firedance, 
Firecracker,  Chalk  Garden,  and  some  others  of  old  time  as  well  as  blooming 
clumps  under  number.  Fourteen  of  the  above  list  are  known  to  have  been 
bred  entirely  in  the  open  field  under  rigorous  winter  conditions.  By  rigorous 
is  meant  sudden  and  severe  temperature  changes  of  40"  -  60c  mainly  down¬ 
ward,  and  high  humidity  around  the  plant  due  to  nearly  swamp  conditions. 

Further  observation  may  indicate  that  these  and  others  may  be  desirable 
mates  for  I.  croatica. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  irises  not  mentioned  on  either  list  are 
weaklings.  Some  few  were,  but  the  registrations  exceed  20,000.  It  points 
the  need  for  observation  going  beyond  random  to  tabulation,  for  more  care 
in  breeding  for  hardiness,  and  for  natural  selection  over  at  least  3  or  4 
winters  following  hybridization.  Let  us  leave  speed  up  to  industry  for  the 
time  being,  unless  some  of  the  “radiationists”  can  demonstrate  more  hardi¬ 
ness.  The  latter  is  still  in  the  realm  of  pure  science  which  is  basic  for  new 
knowledge.  The  practical  hybridizer  should  stick  to  his  tweezers  guided  by 
a  steady  hand  and  an  eye  keen  at  observation. 


AMONG  THE  BLACK  HILLS  IRISARIANS 

Doris  McElfresh,  S.D. 

One  would  think,  to  hear  natives  of  the  Black  Hills  discuss  it,  that  this 
corner  of  the  U.S.A.  was  “God’s  country.”  Actually,  however,  there  are 
several  things  wrong  with  die  Hills— as  an  irisarian  sees  it.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  the  shortness  of  the  growing  season  in  general;  for  another,  the  fact  that 
the  weather  always  goes  to  grand  and  glorious  extremes.  For  winter  coldness, 
the  Arctic  couldn’t  top  it;  summer  leaves  the  local  gentry  melted  and  gasp¬ 
ing.  When  it  rains,  it  rains  for  weeks  at  a  time;  when  it  decides  to  be  hot 
and  dry,  Sahara  couldn’t  compare  with  South  Dakota! 

In  spite  of  all  this,  iris  do  grow  here— and  they  do  well. 

Once  on  a  time,  not  too  many  years  ago  either,  Spearfish  was  a  city  of 
gardens.  Everyone  had  at  least  a  few  flowering  plants;  some,  like  Dr.  F.  L. 
Bennett,  had  what  amounted  to  conservatories.  There  were  flower  shows, 
varying  with  the  seasons— dahlias,  gladiolus,  house  plant  competitions,  and,  of 
course,  iris.  Then,  one  whimsical  spring,  the  temperature  went  mad!  During 
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24  hours,  there  was  more  than  a  60-degree  variance  in  temperature.  Upward 
and  downward  went  the  thermometer,  as  if  on  a  roller  coaster— the  result 
being  that  almost  all  of  the  flowering  outdoor  plants  in  town  were  destroyed. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  shock  of  that  experience  that  made  nearly  the  entire 
population  abandon  gardening,  except  for  essential  vegetables.  Only  a  few 
hardy  souls  kept  trying— among  them  my  own  insignificant  self. 

Recently,  flower  gardening  has  been  staging  a  comeback.  Roses,  especially, 
are  enjoying  a  resurgence  of  popularity.  The  local  iris  growers,  all  but  a 
small  “clump”  of  us  here  on  Third  Street,  concern  themselves  almost  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  “old  reliables”  which  have  been  in  the  family  for  generations. 
Lohengrin,  Gay  Hussar,  Sherwin  Wright,  and  a  few  others  equally  time- 
tested,  are  most  frequently  seen. 

We,  however— Mrs.  Roy  Richards,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Clarkson,  and  your  humble 
correspondent— went  a  little  further  afield.  And,  oddly  enough,  we  found 
out  the  same  thing  that  Jesse  Wills  did. 

Much  as  I  hate  to  criticize  my  fellow-hybridizers,  they  have  been  breeding 
toward  novelty  in  form,  color,  and  size,  and  forgetting  to  concern  themselves 
with  three  very  important  qualities— resistance  to  wind,  disease,  and  precipi¬ 
tation.  Newer  varieties,  we  have  found,  are  more  susceptible  to  rot,  scorch, 
and  leaf  spot  than  the  old-timers;  their  stems  seem  to  be  weaker;  and  many 
a  recent  introduction’s  blossom  has  collapsed,  as  if  made  of  crepe  paper, 
when  caught  in  a  Hills  rain. 

Another  fault  we  have  to  find  with  some  of  the  newcomers  is  a  foul-up 
in  growth  habits.  With  some,  it  takes  them  two  or  three  years  to  attain  the 
proper  root  growth  to  allow  for  blossoming.  Others  will  bloom  the  first  year, 
then  drop  out  of  sight  for  two  or  three  years  while  the  roots  and  foliage 
make  rampant  increase.  Result— when  they  do  get  around  to  blooming  again, 
the  flowers  are  smaller,  often  malformed,  and  the  pollen  supply  is  nil.  The 
year  following  this,  they  again  put  on  a  whopping  show— then  the  process  is 
repeated. 

Among  the  newer  varieties  which  have  done  well  in  the  Hills,  not  only 
here  in  Spearfish,  but  in  other  Hills  towns  as  well,  we  have  found  Palomino, 
Temple  Bells,  Gaylord,  Front  Page,  Dreamy,  and  Chivalry  to  be  most  re¬ 
liable.  In  spite  of  wind,  cold,  rain,  poor  soil  conditions  (in  some  cases), 
and  summer’s  blitzing  heat,  these  six  can  be  counted  on  to  be  generous  with  a 
display  of  bloom.  Solid  Gold,  Black  Castle,  Gay  Paree,  and  some  of  the  Hall 
pinks  are  more  susceptible  to  winter-kill  than  others,  and  should  be  mulched 
for  best  results.  Arils  do  best  in  greenhouses,  where  they  can  be  assured  of 
winter  protection  and  constant  temperature. 

Tops  among  oncobreds  are  still  Elmohr,  Capitola,  and  Lady  Mohr,  with 
Peg  Dabagh,  Z.  G.  Benson’s  “Suits  Me,”  Hurricane,  and  Mohr  Majesty  not 
far  behind.  Hills-hardy  oncogelias  are  Andromache,  Fides,  Hoogsan,  and 
Artemis,  the  last-named  the  most  reliable. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  consistent  performers— the  ones  in  everybody’s 
garden:  Wabash,  Tiffany,  Gudrun,  Rameses,  Wasatch,  The  Red  Douglas, 
Sable,  Golden  Hind,  Cascade  Splendor,  and  Bine  Shimmer. 

To  put  it  briefly,  it  looks  as  if  the  Black  Hills  aren’t  much  different  from 
any  other  locality,  when  it  comes  to  top  favorites.  The  sturdy,  disease-resist- 
ant  old-timers  hold  places  of  honor  in  everybody’s  iris  garden— be  it  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Tennessee,  New  York,  or  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 
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WHEN  THE  “IRIS  VIRUS’’  GETS  YOU 

Doris  McElfresh,  S.D. 

Funny  thing  about  iris.  You  get  a  rhizome  (maybe  as  a  gift,  maybe  it  goes 
with  the  house  you  rent  or  buy),  watch  it  bloom  one  summer— and  you’ve  got 
to  have  more. 

So  you  write  to  a  professional  iris  breeder,  requesting  a  catalog  of 
varieties,  please.  When  the  catalog  arrives,  it  is  vividly  illustrated.  Needless 
to  say,  among  those  illustrations  you  see  one  that  is  a  “must-have.”  You 
order  it,  plant  it,  watch  it  bloom  one  summer— and  you’ve  GOT  to  have  just 
one  more! 

Eventually,  you’re  getting  catalogs  regularly  from  a  dozen  or  more  breeders; 
your  yard  is  so  full  of  iris  the  kittens  can’t  get  in;  and  the  kitchen,  during 
most  of  the  winter,  is  cluttered  up  with  seed  boxes.  By  now  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  an  iris  can  produce  seeds  which,  planted  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  pod  cracks  in  the  fall,  will  develop  into  plants  with  new  and  exciting 
flowers  on  them. 

So  now  you’re  a  hybridizer. 

That’s  the  way  irises  grow  on  you. 

Well,  anyway,  that’s  the  way  they  grew  on  me! 

In  the  beginning,  as  the  Good  Book  says,  I  was  familiar  with  only  one 
kind  of  iris— a  small,  off-white  variety,  with  a  lot  of  haft  venation  in  an 
enchanting  (who  am  I  kiddin’?)  shade  of  gray.  For  ought  I  knew,  that  was 
the  extent  of  the  genus.  Your  correspondent  was  to  discover  that  she  had 
a  lot  to  learn.  Lesson  number  one  came  from  Henry  Field’s  Seed  &  Nursery 
Co.,  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  varieties— old-timers,  but  still  with  us— I 
still  use  Buto  in  my  hybridizing. 

Then  came  the  Discovery.  Schreiner’s! 

And  the  “virus”  had  really  taken  hold. 

As  my  figurative  temperature  rose,  the  landscaping  at  431  Third  Street  be¬ 
gan  to  change.  More  and  more  lawn  space  was  sacrificed  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  iris,  of  all  sizes  and  colors.  They  came  and  they  came— some  the 
hard  way  (these  I  had  to  pay  for,  but  plenty)  and  others  via  the  “swap’ 
route.  In  color,  they  ranged  from  Gudrun,  still  the  greatest  of  all  the  whites, 
to  Taboo,  blackest  of  the  blacks.  In  size,  they  varied  between  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte’s  8h  inches  and  tiny  Tarantella,  my  two-and-a-fraction-inch  table-size 
plicata.  Blooming  season  started  with  Artemis,  late  in  May,  and  ended  with 
a  cinnamon-marked  plicata  seedling  the  first  week  in  July.  Towering  Dreamy 
and  “short-stuff”  Cuban  Fire— another  seedling— marked  the  difference  in 
heights. 

Nor  is  this  the  end.  Now  the  vegetables  are  having  to  move  over.  The 
seedlings  are  taking  the  garden!  All  this,  in  spite  of  typically  ornery  South 
Dakota  weather,  wind,  hail  storms,  kittens,  neighboring  dogs  and  their  small 
owners,  root  rot,  occasional  scorch,  blight,  and  all  the  other  vexations  that 
beset  the  small-scale  hybridizer. 

In  only  one  thing  have  I  had  consistently  tough  luck.  Arils  don’t  like 
the  Hills.  Winter  lasts  too  long,  and  when  summer  does  come,  it  comes 
with  a  vengeance.  Soft  rot  has  knocked  out  several  of  the  really  novel  ones, 
the  ones  on  which  I  really  wanted  to  see  flowers  appear;  and  then  came 
winter-kill!  Even  tough  old  gatesii  couldn’t  take  that.  The  Arilbreds,  however, 
continue  to  thrive— notably  Artemis,  Fides,  and  Andromache,  which  increase 
consistently. 
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If  someone  were  to  ask  me:  “What  has  been  your  chief  source  of  irritation, 
so  far?"  I  would  have  to  admit  that  it  is— one  stubborn  oncobred,  namely 
William  Mohr.  I  have  given  that  son-of-a-gun  Bill  the  best  of  care,  and  he 
still  does  not  respond.  I’ve  planted  him  on  a  rock  pile,  in  black  alluvial  soil, 
in  red  clay,  in  a  mixture  of  all  three,  fertilized  him,  scrubbed  and  disinfected 
him,  didn’t  fertilize  him,  left  him  strictly  alone— and  the  results  are  still  the 
same:  not  a  single  flower-stalk  in  thirteen  years!  On  the  other  hand,  Capitola, 
hurriedly  thrust  into  the  ground  the  day  she  got  here  and  then  left  to  fend 
for  herself,  responded  magnificently  with  a  flower  nearly  as  large  as  Marshal 
Bernadotte’s.  Oh,  those  oncobreds!  Unpredictable  is  the  word. 

To  any  friend  of  mine  who  wants  to  become  a  hybridizer,  I  have  this  to  say: 
“It  requires  the  patience  of  Job  and  all  his  daughters,  faith  unending,  and 
an  awful  lot  of  time  and  space  (garden  space,  that  is),  to  make  a  hybridizer 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word."  If  I’d  had  the  sense  of  a  pup,  I’d  have  given 
up  before  I  started— but  I  didn’t.  Now  I’m  finding  out  how  come.  It’s  work, 
it’s  expensive— but  it  has  its  rewards,  when  those  little  seedlings  send  up 
their  first  bud  stalks. 

(And  then  what  happens?— another  Golden  Symphony,  another  Orelio,  a 
carbon  copy  of  Blue  Shimmer  .  .  .  ) 

Briefly,  when  that  “Iris  Virus"  gets  you,  you’re  hooked  .  .  .  and  you  might 
as  well  admit  it  ...  I  did. 


SOUTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA  IRIS  SOCIETY 
ORGANIZES  IN  REGION  FOUR 

Iris  lovers  of  Southern  West  Virginia  were  organized  as  the  Southern 
West  Virginia  Iris  Society,  in  affiliation  with  the  American  Iris  Society,  at 
the  Highlawn  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Albans,  on  July  18,  1959.  Earl  T. 
Browder,  of  St.  Albans,  acting  as  President,  spoke  of  the  need  for  and  the 
aims  of  such  a  Society,  after  which  a  letter  of  greeting  from  Region  Four 
RVP  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  Sr.,  was  read  to  the  thirty  persons  who  attended. 

Election  of  officers  followed.  Earl  T.  Browder,  St.  Albans,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Crotty,  Kegley,  Vice-President;  Jim  Aultz,  Huntington, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  By-laws  were  formulated  and  membership  dues  collected, 
after  which  the  members  visited  the  large  and  beautiful  garden  of  Mr. 
Browder,  a  short  distance  away.  As  a  special  courtesy  to  those  attending, 
Mr.  Browder  invited  all  present  to  help  themselves  to  his  surplus  irises,  which 
he  had  labeled  and  placed  conveniently  on  a  table  for  that  purpose. 

While  membership  in  AIS  is  not  obligatory  for  membership  in  So.W.Va.I.S., 
most  of  the  members  not  already  in  AIS  did  join  the  national  organization 
at  the  same  time  they  paid  their  dues  to  the  regional  one,  so  West  Va.  is 
being  put  on  the  national  iris  map,  a  fact  which  pleases  Mr.  O’Brien  partic¬ 
ularly. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  Princeton,  with  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Steller,  the  “Dean"  of  our  group,  as  hostess.  Mrs.  Steller  has  been  growing 
irises  for  sixty-five  years,  and  is  a  familiar  figure  at  national  iris  meetings.  She 
has  registered  Appalachain,  Jr.  Steller  (named  for  her  son  killed  in  action  in 
World  War  II)  and  Powder  Puff,  among  other  seedlings  from  her  garden. 

Membership  in  the  Southern  West  Virginia  Iris  Society  is  growing  daily. 
Iris  will  be  grown  and  appreciated  by  many  more  residents  of  the  Mountain 
State  as  a  result.— James  M.  Aultz,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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THE  RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  “MAFIA”  BOYS 

FROM  MEMPHIS 

Robert  S.  Carney 

As  soon  as  word  got  around  that,  in  a  weak  moment,  I  had  agreed  to  be 
on  the  program  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  Region  6  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  several 
of  my  friends  (?)  here  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out  just  what  transpired  at  the  meeting,  but  I  was  informed 
afterwards  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those  present  I  was  not 
to  be  trusted  alone  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

Charlie  Flowers,  Eddie  Fox,  Luther  Martin,  and  Jake  Scharff  all  claimed 
they  had  been  selected  to  accompany  me  as  combination  chaperones  and 
bodyguards,  but  I  still  think  it  was  a  cooked-up  job  so  they  could  get  away 
and  visit  several  of  the  gardens  in  Region  6.  We  headed  north  from 
Memphis  bright  and  early  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  and  the  nine  ‘‘Little 
Red  Gods”  had  their  hands  full  that  day.  In  spite  of  being  instructed  a  number 
of  times  during  the  day  by  four  backseat  drivers  to  turn  right,  turn  left,  go 
straight  ahead,  and  even  to  go  straight  up,  all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  our 
driver  delivered  us  safely  that  evening  to  Bluffton,  Indiana. 

Next  morning  the  early  risers  in  the  group  had  us  up  before  the  chickens 
and  we  were  in  Paul  Cook’s  garden  before  he  had  a  chance  to  get  his  break¬ 
fast.  Paul  joined  us  soon  after  our  arrival,  which  was  definitely  a  mistake 
on  his  part.  He  very  quickly  found  himself  trapped  between  two  of  the 
group,  who  are  past  masters  when  it  comes  to  the  art  of  inveigling  second- 
choice  seedlings  out  of  unsuspecting  hybridizers.  They  were  just  beginning 
to  apply  the  pressure  when  the  arrival  of  other  visitors  gave  Paul  a  chance  to 
break  away. 

Later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Varnum  of  Villa  Park,  Illinois,  arrived  to  select 
a  number  of  bloom  stalks  for  their  Iris  Show  the  next  day.  Since  Mr.  Varnum 
had  Paul’s  permission  to  help  himself,  I  tried  to  sell  him  on  the  idea  that  he 
should  take  rhizome  and  all  and  then  let  me  have  the  rhizomes,  since  he  was 
mainly  interested  in  the  bloom  stalks.  Mr.  Varnum  seemed  slightly  horrified 
at  the  suggestion,  but  I  still  think  it  was  a  darn  good  idea  if  I  could  have 
just  sold  him  on  it. 

After  spending  the  morning  in  Paul’s  garden  inspecting  the  seedlings, 
taking  pictures,  and  visiting  with  Paul  and  his  other  visitors,  we  reluctantly 
left  and  headed  for  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Paul  Wickersham’s  garden.  We 
arrived  just  in  time  to  catch  Don  Waters,  as  he  was  leaving  for  home,  and 
to  warn  him  that  we  would  visit  his  garden  the  next  morning,  bringing  our 
own  digging  tools  with  us.  Mr.  Wickersham  specializes  in  growing  the  very 
latest  in  new  iris,  but  unfortunately  we  failed  to  catch  his  garden  in  peak 
bloom.  At  that  we  had  to  cut  our  visit  short  since  we  were  anxious  to  reach 
Toledo  before  dark. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  Toledo,  we  headed  for  A1  and  Laura  Lauck’s  and 
reached  there  just  in  time  to  crash  the  picnic  which  they  were  having  for 
their  photographers’  club.  We  made  a  quick  dash  through  the  garden  before 
it  was  too  dark  to  see  and  then  visited  with  Al  and  Laura  until  it  was  time  to 
head  for  our  motel.  Early  the  next  morning  we  were  back  on  hand  to  give 
the  garden  a  thorough  going-over  and  also  to  roll  Al  for  a  few  of  his  seedlings. 
Laura  gave  us  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  garden  before  calling  us  in 
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for  a  wonderful  breakfast,  since  she  and  Al  were  planning  on  driving  to 
Bluffton  to  visit  Paul  Cook’s  garden.  While  we  were  at  breakfast  Don  Waters 
called  to  find  out  when  we  were  due  to  arrive  at  his  garden.  He  wouldn’t 
admit  it,  but  I  have  a  sneaking  idea  he  was  not  taking  any  chances  on  our 
arriving  with  our  digging  tools  while  he  was  not  around  to  protect  himself. 

After  breakfast  the  Laucks  took  off  for  Paul  Cook’s  and  we  headed  for 
Elmore,  Ohio,  and  Don  Waters’  Garden.  We  caught  Don’s  garden  at  just 
about  its  peak  bloom,  and  it  is  really  a  jewel  of  a  garden.  We  spent  as  much 
time  as  possible  with  Don  and  his  charming  wife  and  then  left  for  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  where  we  were  scheduled  to  attend  a  get-together  that  evening  with  the 
members  of  Region  6  at  the  Kingswood  Center.  We  had  hardly  gotten  settled 
in  our  rooms  at  the  motel  in  Mansfield  when  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the 
sky  and  we  were  treated  to  one  of  the  heaviest  rains  I  have  ever  seen. 

That  evening  we  spent  at  Kingswood  Center  renewing  old  friendships  and 
making  new  friends.  Saturday  was  to  be  taken  up  with  garden  tours,  but 
the  bloom  had  been  practically  ruined  by  the  rain  storm  the  night  before. 
Saturday  morning  was  spent  at  Kingswood  Center  going  over  the  grounds. 
Due  to  heavy  winter  damage  and  also  the  rain  storm,  the  iris  were  anything 
but  up  to  par,  but  they  do  have  one  of  the  finest  settings  for  an  outstanding 
iris  garden  that  I  have  ever  seen.  We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  time 
we  can  repeat  our  visit  and  see  the  garden  at  its  best. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  headed  back  to  Memphis,  arriving  just  before 
dark,  and  now  we  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  next  iris  season  so  we  can  do 
some  more  rambling. 

We  saw  entirely  too  many  good  iris  on  our  trip  to  list  all  of  them  but 
following  are  a  number  of  the  outstanding  iris  seen. 

Paul  Cook’s  Garden 

Allegiance,  a  deep  velvety  violet-blue  self;  Emma  Cook,  standards  a  clean 
white,  falls  white  with  a  deep  violet  border;  Prettyfield,  standards  white,  falls 
pale  blue;  Whole  Cloth,  a  light  blue  amoena;  Toll  Gate,  standards  pale  blue, 
falls  dark  violet  blue;  sdlg  #  10257,  smoky  standards,  falls  violet  blue  (a 
different  amoena  which  may  be  introduced  later  on);  #  11657,  standards  blue, 
falls  white  (very  nice):  #  12458,  a  smooth  deep  black  self;  #13858,  a  white 
self  from  amoena  breeding  (this  one  I  have  my  eye  on);  #15358,  standards 
white,  falls  a  deep  violet-blue  with  a  faint  band  of  amethyst  stitching  around 
the  edge  of  the  falls;  #16458,  standards  a  pale  blue,  falls  a  deep  velvety  blue 
with  substance  to  spare.  We  did  not  get  to  see  this  seedling  fully  opened 
but  Mrs.  Emms  took  pity  on  me  and  made  a  picture  of  it  for  me  when 
it  was  fully  opened.  It  is  one  to  watch  for. 

Wickersham’s  Garden 

Shortman’s  Polka  Time,  a  magnificent  ruffled  violet-blue;  Schreiner’s  Ame¬ 
thyst  Flame,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  iris  seen  this  year;  Dr.  Riddle’s 
Royal  Violet,  a  velvety  violet-blue  self;  Utah  Valley,  a  violet  self  with  a  large 
white  patch  in  the  falls;  Wickersham  #56,  a  dark  blend  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  introduced  next  spring;  Wickersham’s  #2056,  a  light  yellow  which  has 
merit;  Moldovan  57-15  and  57-43,  two  very  attractive  pink  seedlings. 

Lauck’s  Garden 

Reynolds’  Wedgewood  Haven,  a  pale  blue  self  with  a  matching  beard; 
Reynolds’  Fluted  Haven,  a  beautifully  fluted  white  self;  Lady  Rogers,  one 
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of  the  finest  of  the  pale  blues;  Plough’s  Cloud  Dancer,  a  ruffled  white  self 
with  a  red  beard;  Mrs.  Hinkle’s  Symphony,  a  very  attractive  pale  blue  self; 
Mrs.  Hinkle’s  Curled  Cloud,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  new  whites;  Truly  Violet, 
a  deep  violet  self  with  a  touch  of  white  at  the  hafts;  Lauck’s  Hold  that  Tiger, 
a  deep  yellow  with  heavy  red  veining  on  the  falls— one  that  you  will  either  like 
or  intensely  dislike;  Schreiner’s  Crinkled  Ivory,  a  creamy  ivory  self  with  a 
touch  of  lemon  at  the  haft;  Nelson’s  Soaring  Kite,  a  smooth  cream  self;  Mrs. 
Hinkle’s  Demetria,  a  ruffled  medium-blue;  Celestial  Snow,  a  ruffled  white 
self  that  is  tops  in  my  book;  Plough’s  Edenite,  a  deep  red  that  is  so  dark  it  is 
almost  black;  Bro.  Charles’  56-49,  a  smooth  deep  orange  self,  the  deepest 
orange  I  have  seen;  Scharff’s  5414-3,  a  light  tan-brown  with  dark  brown 
veining  in  the  falls;  different  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Jake  register  it 
under  the  name  of  “Jailbird.” 

Waters  Garden 

Schreiner’s  Brass  Accents,  a  golden  coffee-brown  self;  Schreiner’s  Olympic 
Torch,  a  golden  brown  self  that  was  outstanding  everywhere  it  was  seen; 
Water’s  Watermelon,  well  named;  Schreiner’s  Giant  Rose,  a  gigantic  iris  that 
I  am  anxious  to  see  perform  here  in  Memphis;  Waters’  Divine  Blue,  a  porce¬ 
lain-blue  self  that  is  out  of  this  world;  Schreiner’s  May  Magic,  a  smooth  pale 
orchid-pink  self;  Waters’  Real  Delight,  a  creamy  apricot  which  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  next  spring;  Schreiner’s  1045-1,  an  outstanding  red  self  which  may 
be  introduced  next  spring;  Waters’  W256,  a  brighter  Mary  Randall;  Waters’ 
LY56,  a  smooth  deep  golden-yellow  even  to  the  beard,  falls  semi-flaring. 
This  one  makes  an  outstanding  garden  clump,  and  should  be  introduced. 


AIS  To  Revisit  Birthpl  ace 

Barbara  Walther,  N.  J. 

The  1961  Convention  is  to  be  held  in  the  area  known  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  American  Iris  Society  and  will  be  a  celebration  of  the  achievements 
of  the  Society  since  its  founding. 

While  the  American  Iris  Society  was  officially  started  in  January  1920,  it 
really  received  its  initial  start  eight  months  before.  A  young  soldier  mustered 
out  of  the  United  States  Army  in  France  on  May  15,  1919,  took  a  month 
before  returning  home  and  visited  the  iris  centers  in  France  and  England, 
gathering  data  on  iris.  He  first  went  to  the  south  of  France  to  the  amateur 
breeder  M.  Denis  at  Balaruc-les-Bains;  the  Vilmorins,  Andrew  et  Cie  at 
Verriere;  the  Millet  et  Cie  nurseries;  Cayeux  nurseries;  and  other  iris 
gardens.  Then  he  crossed  the  Channel  to  England,  there  collecting  iris  data 
and  visiting  W.  R.  Dykes,  Sir  Arthur  Hoyt,  A.  J.  Bliss,  Amos  Perry,  Barr 
and  Sons,  R.  W.  Wallace,  and  others.  This  young  man  felt  strongly  that 
something  should  be  done  about  straightening  out  the  nomenclature  of  the 
iris  flower,  which  was  in  a  badly  tangled  state.  Iris  at  that  time  was  grown 
or  sold  under  various  names,  and  there  was  no  accumulation  of  iris  in¬ 
formation  that  gave  the  history  of  iris  and  breeders,  et  cetera.  He  felt  an 
iris  society  was  needed  as  one  of  the  first  steps  for  requiring  registration 
of  new  introductions,  as  well  as  correctly  naming  those  already  in  commerce. 
This  young  man  was  no  other  than  John  C.  Wister: 
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Mr.  Wister  gathered  data  and  collected  catalogues,  and  then  when  he 
got  home,  got  in  touch  with  Dr.  H.  A.  Gleason,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  who  felt  as  he  did  about  the  need  for  a 
correct  nomenclature  of  the  iris  and  that  an  iris  society  would  help  this  work. 
Dr.  Gleason  introduced  Mr.  Wister  to  Frank  Presby  of  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  who  was  enthusiastic  at  once  over  starting  an  iris  society. 

Soon  these  three  had  the  support  of  several  other  iris  enthusiasts  such 
as  B.  Y.  Morrison,  of  the  United  States  Agriculture  Department;  Bertram 
Farr  of  Wyomissing,  Pennsylvania,  America’s  first  hybridizer  of  iris;  Grace 
and  Bobert  Sturtevant,  horticulturists  and  iris  breeders  of  Massachusetts; 
James  Boyd,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society;  T.  A. 
Havemeyer,  President  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society;  and  Lee 
Bonnewitz  of  Ohio.  The  Flotver  Grower  publication  gave  its  support  to 
the  idea  of  an  American  Iris  Society.  It  also  published  a  general  invitation 
to  iris  gardeners  to  help  start  the  society  and  become  charter  members. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  the  group  to  hold  its  initial  meeting  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens.  This  was  accepted,  and  letters 
went  out  to  those  the  group  thought  would  be  interested,  calling  for  a 
meeting  on  January  29,  1920,  at  the  Mansion  House  in  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens.  The  little  group  sending  out  the  letters  of  invitation  thought  that 
if  twenty  people  came  to  the  meeting,  that  would  be  very  wonderful.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  over  sixty  at  that  first  meeting,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  membership  was  over  475— such  was  the  real  interest  in  iris 
of  gardeners  all  over  the  country.  So,  some  eight  months  after  John  Wister 
started  his  crusade  for  the  iris,  the  American  Iris  Society  was  founded. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  American  Iris  Society  was  opened  in  the  morning 
by  a  welcoming  speech  from  Dr.  Britton.  Mr.  Boyd,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  was  appointed  temporary  chairman.  A 
constitution  that  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wister  was  discussed  and  referred 
to  a  committee  to  report  back  on  in  the  afternoon  session.  A  nominating 
committee  was  also  appointed,  to  report  back  in  the  afternoon. 

A  list  of  suggested  important  matters  the  Society  might  engage  in  was 
read  by  Mr.  Wister  and  discussed.  This  list  had  been,  just  previously, 
published  in  the  Flower  Grower.  It  covered  iris  botany,  research  on  all  types 
of  iris,  compiling  and  publishing  of  an  iris  check  list,  the  forming  of  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  registration  of  new  iris,  the  starting  of  a  library  of  iris  reference 
material,  test  gardens,  a  classification  based  on  color  identification,  encourage¬ 
ment  of  public  gardens,  regulations  for  iris  shows  and  prizes,  cultural  directions 
for  different  climates  and  pests  of  iris,  publicity,  and  other  matters.  This 
manifestly  was  a  large  order,  but  while  it  might  take  years  to  accomplish, 
the  way  was  made  clear. 

At  noon  the  meeting  adjourned  to  a  delightful  luncheon  furnished  by  the 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Britton  presided  at  a  long  table. 
In  the  center  was  an  enormous,  beautifully  frosted,  cake  which  provided  a 
gala  touch  to  the  occasion  and  was  expertly  cut  and  distributed  by  Mrs. 
Britton.  It  was  a  gay,  happy  assembly,  planning  the  future  of  the  American 
Iris  Society.  (It  is  hoped  that  in  1961  there  will  be  another  happy  assembly 
of  American  Iris  Society  members  viewing  the  fine  iris  the  Botanical  Gardens 
have  arranged  for  them.) 
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In  the  afternoon  the  constitution  was  adopted,  officers  elected  to  serve 
until  an  annual  dinner  planned  for  in  June,  and  various  committees  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  Flower  Grower  was  adopted  as  the  temporary  official  organ  of 
the  Society.  The  offer  of  Dr.  Britton  for  the  use  of  land  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  was  accepted,  and  so  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens  had  the  first 
test  garden  of  the  Society. 

An  iris  check  list  was  deemed  the  most  important  first  matter  for  the 
Society  to  take  up,  since  nothing  could  be  done  with  iris  until  the  nomen¬ 
clature  was  straightened  out.  It  had  to  be  a  check  list  of  all  species  and 
varieties  ever  introduced  into  commerce,  including  the  name  of  the  originator 
or  collector,  date  of  introduction,  and  catalogue  or  other  published  description. 
This  meant  much  research  and  the  check  list  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
completed  for  some  time.  Registration  rules  for  new  iris  were  discussed  and 
official  data  cards  had  to  be  considered. 

For  the  check  list  all  available  data  had  to  be  combed;  old  catalogues  of 
Dutch,  Belgian,  French,  and  British  origin,  as  well  as  American  (the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  having  the  best  collection)  were  searched. 
Fairly  complete  accounts  of  breeders  between  1880  and  1920  were  obtainable, 
but  information  before  1870  was  hard  to  find.  It  happened  that  Robert 
Sturtevant  broke  this  deadlock  when  by  chance  he  ran  across  a  reference  to 
the  fine  catalogues  collected  by  the  Dutch  firm  of  Krelarge  Company.  In¬ 
quiries  from  this  source  brought  the  response  that  the  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  Company  had  kept  not  only  that  Company’s  old  catalogues  but  also 
those  of  other  firms  prominent  during  that  early  period. 

The  first  Iris  Check  List,  in  abbreviated  form,  was  published  by  the 
Society  in  January  1922,  edited  by  Mr.  Wister.  An  interesting  item  learned 
was  that  Mr.  Wister  at  the  start  of  the  Society  had  already  compiled  a  list 
of  over  900  irises.  A  second  Iris  Check  List  was  published  in  Bulletin 
number  8,  also  edited  by  Mr.  Wister.  The  first  Society  Bulletin  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  June  1920.  Each  edition  of  the  Flower  Grower  and  the  Bulletin 
carried  the  names  and  breeders  of  the  newly  registered  iris  and  also  a  list 
of  the  new  members  as  they  joined. 

The  first  Iris  Check  List  in  book  form  was  published  in  1927,  of  which 
Mrs.  Anson  Peckham  was  the  editor.  When  one  thinks  of  the  years  Mrs. 
Peckham  gave  in  research  and  compiling  for  the  Iris  Check  List,  the  work 
involving  an  enormous  correspondence  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  detail, 
one  feels  no  praise  is  too  great  for  the  work  she  did.  Mrs.  Peckham  also 
wrote  articles  on  iris,  explored  for  plants,  was  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Iris  Test  Garden,  and  maintained  a  beautiful  garden  at  her  home.  The 
Nineteenth  Region  feels  that  while  Mrs.  Peckham’s  home  is  just  over  the  line 
in  New  York  it  is  so  close  to  New  Jersey  that  she  really  belongs  to  both  places. 

Such  is  the  illustrious  iris  history  of  the  area  where  the  1961  convention 
will  be  held.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Smith  of  Staten  Island,  a  former  Regional  Vice- 
President  and  widely  known  for  her  horticultural  interests,  is  Chairman  of 
the  1961  Convention.  Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Hansell,  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther,  Chairman  of  the  Citizen’s  Committee  of 
the  Presby  Memorial  Iris  Gardens  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  are  Vice-Chair¬ 
men. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESBY  MEMORIAL 

IRIS  GARDENS 

Barbara  Walther,  N.  J. 

Any  report  of  the  Presby  Memorial  Iris  Gardens  for  this  past  year  will 
have  to  bring  in  the  convention  which  Region  19,  together  with  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens,  is  planning  for  1961.  One  couldn’t  report  otherwise 
when  the  members  of  the  Citizen’s  Committee  of  the  Presby  Gardens  have 
been  so  hard  at  work  on  one  thing  or  another  that  has  to  do  with  getting 
ready  for  the  convention.  This  getting-ready-for-the  convention  has  brought 
many  good  things  to  pass.  The  members  of  the  Median  Society  have  been 
very  kind  in  helping  the  Gardens  in  the  display  of  Median  iris,  the  gathering 
and  arranging  of  which  has  been  quite  a  task. 

A  letter  one  day  from  an  American  Iris  Society  member  came,  saying  that 
she  grew  Siberian  iris,  and  that  while  we  did  not  know  her,  she  knew  the 
Presby  Gardens,  and  that  if  we  wanted  her  to,  she  would  send  some  Siberian 
iris  she  thought  we  did  not  have,  and  that  she  would  be  glad  to  write 
gardeners  whom  she  knew  were  interested  in  Siberian  iris  and  ask  them  if  they 
cared  to  send  iris  to  be  exhibited  in  ’61.  We  were  delighted  to  receive  this 
letter,  and  as  a  result  of  this  member’s  thoughtfulness  we  now  have  a  number 
of  kinds  we  lacked.  This  was  a  very  wonderful  thing  for  her  to  do. 

Another  very  happy  and  helpful  incident  was  the  offer  of  a  young  man, 
an  American  Iris  Society  member,  to  help  us  in  our  replanting.  Although 
he  lives  an  hour’s  ride  away,  he  came  often  during  blooming  time  to  study 
the  colors  in  one  of  the  sections  the  Committee  planned  to  replant.  Then 
later  he  came  and  helped  in  the  replanting,  which  was  a  lot  of  work.  He 
said  he  wanted  to  do  this  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  enjoyment  the 
Gardens  had  given  him. 

These  were  very  rewarding  things  which  the  committee  deeply  appreciates 
and  which  will  bring  great  pleasure  to  the  many  who  visit  the  gardens. 

As  for  the  past  blooming  season,  as  in  other  sections  the  season  came 
down  upon  the  iris  fast  and  furiously  with  an  unprecedented  sustained  hot 
spell.  This  forced  into  early  bloom  the  later-blooming  iris,  so  that  the  huge 
crowds  that  always  come  at  peak-blooming  time  enjoyed  the  later-blooming 
iris  which  usually  they  miss.  It  brought  into  limelight  the  iris  Shiloh  which 
blooms  a  little  later  than  the  peak-blooming  season  as  a  rule.  Many 
exclaimed  over  its  beauty,  and  it  certainly  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  irises, 
with  its  deep  blue  tone  intensified  in  the  falls.  Frost  and  Flame  gained  an 
immortal  niche  for  its  beauty  of  form  and  heavy  substance,  emphasized 
by  its  bright  beard.  Bounding  Main,  a  medium  blue  in  color,  very  large, 
with  good  substance  and  texture,  is  a  fine  blue  iris.  But  of  all  the  new  irises, 
the  one  that  received  the  greatest  notice  was  Olympic  Torch,  a  large  tan,  of 
fine  form,  silky  texture,  and  heavy  substance.  It  has  beautifully  formed 
large  buds  which  carry  a  deep  reddish  tint  that  made  a  stunning  effect 
against  the  flower.  Bright  Hour  as  always  brings  people  to  the  hostesses’ 
table  to  enquire  about  it  and  praise  it  as  one  of  their  favorites.  Bermuda 
Seas  is  a  fine  medium-blue  iris,  very  lovely,  and  Ken  is  another  good  blue 
iris.  Pretty  Carol  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Gardens,  a  fine  orchid 
with  tangerine  beard,  liked  by  everyone.  Dotted  Swiss,  perhaps  the  finest 
plieata  yet,  is  a  lovely  large  clear  white  with  blue  plicata  markings.  Irma 
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Melrose  is  a  large  lemon-yellow  and  very  effective.  Eleanor’s  Pride  is  a  top 
light  bine  with  splendid  form  and  substance;  performs  beautifully.  Fleeta 
among  the  pinks  is  a  great  favorite,  with  ruffled  flowers  and  a  deep  pink  beard. 

All  in  all,  although  the  season  was  short,  it  was  a  satisfactory  one.  We  had 
had  a  very  bad  winter  with  zero  temperatures  the  first  week  in  December 
and  continuing,  no  snow,  so  that  the  ground  was  deeply  frozen,  and  yet 
rains  came  leaving  pools  of  water  all  over,  which  could  not  penetrate  the 
frozen  ground.  For  the  first  time  since  lifting  the  beds  we  had  some  rot 
appear,  and  it  showed  up  sometime  after  the  coverings  of  salt  hay,  which 
were  very  slight,  were  removed.  Since  then  the  irises  have  seemed  to  grow 
unusually  well. 

REGION  9  NEWS  COMMENTS 

Earl  F.  Ripstra,  Ill. 

Region  9,  which  covers  the  entire  state  of  Illinois,  is  a  long,  rather  narrow 
Region.  The  northern  half  centers  around  Chicago  and  has  had  in  the  past 
the  bulk  of  Region  9  membership.  The  southern  part  is  350  miles,  and  more, 
from  Chicago,  and  its  center  of  iris  interest  is  the  St.  Louis  area.  Over  the 
years  southern  Illinois  has  produced  some  very  excellent  growers  and  hy¬ 
bridizers  though  small  in  number.  Eva  Faught  and  Mrs.  Hinkle  are  two 
who  have  made  their  place  among  iris  notables.  Among  the  southern  growers 
there  has  been  dissatisfaction  with  the  neglect  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  by  a  majority  of  the  northern  judges.  During  the  past  year  the  state’s 
southern  members  of  AIS  banded  together  and  organized  the  Southern 
Illinois  Iris  Society.  They  have  been  quite  successful  in  getting  a  good  many 
new  members  into  AIS  and  are  to  be  commended. 

It  is  thought  that  the  large  influx  of  new  members  in  the  southern  part 
of  Region  9  will  result  in  the  appointment  of  a  fair  share  of  Region  9  judges. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society 

Now  Region  9  wishes  to  announce  the  formation  of  its  second  Iris  Society,  the 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society.  This  organization  has  over  100  active  iris 
members  living  in  Region  9,  and  geographically  covers  the  northern  half 
of  Illinois  in  co-operation  with  the  Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society  which  covers 
the  southern  half  of  the  state. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society  holds  meetings  every  other  month  on 
the  fourth  Thursdays  with  prominent  speakers  giving  a  talk  on  iris  at  each 
meeting.  They  are  currently  hard  at  work  in  getting  together  their  first 
issue  of  a  printed  bulletin  (no  color)  which  will  be  issued  twice  yearly. 
Operations  are  financed  largely  through  an  annual  iris  sale  and  dues  are 
therefore  only  $1.00  per  year  which  includes  the  printed  bulletin.  Region 
9  members  who  pay  their  AIS  dues  through  the  NIIS  will  also  receive  two 
additional  news-letter  bulletins  per  year.  Plans  are  under  way  to  conduct  their 
first  annual  flower  show  in  1960  and  to  set  up  guest  test  gardens  which  will 
be  ready  to  receive  guest  iris  in  1960. 

The  NIIS  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  “Suburban  Iris  Society”  which 
was  formed  by  Mrs.  Lois  Byers  and  Mrs.  Marge  Hagberg  at  a  meeting  with 
11  other  iris  enthusiasts  in  Oak  Lawn,  Illinois  on  February  26,  1959.  Officers 
are:  President,  Mrs.  Dell  Juklich;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Lois  Byers;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Raymond  Owens;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Sadie  Berg;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Christine  Klobucar;  Hospitality  Chairman,  Mrs.  Florence 
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Stout;  Bulletin  Editor,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Young;  and  Membership  Chairman,  Mr. 
Edward  Varnum.  The  SIS  grew  slowly  until  the  months  of  September 
and  October  when  over  70  enthusiastic  AIS  members  joined  and  adopted  the 
Suburban  Iris  Society  to  promote  interest  in  iris  and  to  strengthen  the  parent 
society,  the  American  Iris  Society. 

Any  American  Iris  Society  member  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society  or  in  receiving  the  bulletins  should  write 
to  the  Membership  Chairman,  Edward  E.  Varnum,  550  South  Princeton 
Avenue,  Villa  Park,  Illinois. 


THE  WICKERSHAM  GARDEN 

Sandy  Greeno,  Ohio 

A  few  steps  east  of  the  town  square  in  Urbana,  Ohio,  is  a  fascinating 
collection  of  irises:  the  garden  of  D.  P.  Wickersham.  Here  the  many  guest 
plants  and  recent  introductions  reveal  the  arrival  of  a  new  race  of  Tall 
Bearded  iris,  plants  of  great  vigor  and  strength,  with  flowers  of  thick  sub¬ 
stance  and  smooth  finish. 

Utah  Valley  is  one  of  these  powerful  growers,  a  wonderfully  handsome  late 
violet,  a  milky  area  on  its  falls. 

Bounding  Main  offers  a  display  of  vegetative  force.  This  blue  iris  almost 
seems  to  vibrate  with  energy;  although  lacking  in  grace,  it  is  a  remarkable  plant. 

Imperial  Woman  also  has  an  energetic  plant;  it  is  graceful;  a  tall  dark 
blue-violet  of  firm  substance  and  lovely  quality. 

The  habit  of  Lula  Marguerite  appears  grey  in  the  garden,  with  restrained 
use  of  gold  edgings.  Here  is  a  delicacy,  a  quiet  charmer. 

Native  Dancer  is  sprightly  and  pink,  but  of  this  color  a  guest  is  even  more 
appealing:  Moldovan  #  F  57-15. 

Polka  Time  is  a  ruffled  violet.  Its  thick  petals  show  dense  texture.  This 
flowery  creature  appears  to  move  while  standing  still,  and  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  occupies  two  places  at  once,  its  position  in  the  garden  and  in  my  heart. 

Karachi  is  a  vigorous  and  free-flowering  plicata,  ideal  for  an  accent  of 
color,  but  its  flower  lacks  the  subtle  harmony  of  Port  Wine,  the  verve  and 
style  of  Gene  Wild. 

Whole  Cloth  is  an  amoena  with  lasting  power.  It  still  will  be  cherished 
come  year  two  thousand. 

A  large  clump  of  Ice  Carnival  looks  as  if  it  had  been  transported  from 
the  frigid  center  of  a  glacier,  a  spectacular  bicolor  in  reverse. 

The  Watkins  blues  and  the  Hinkle  blues  are  very  attractive  individuals, 
but  if  I  could  have  only  one  blue  iris  it  would  be  DeForest’s  Rehobeth. 

Golden  Garland  reminds  me  of  Anchusa  Italica  in  its  bold  growth  combined 
with  an  appearance  of  careless  charm. 

Different  and  dressy,  Waxing  Moon  is  quite  round,  a  smooth,  medium 
yellow,  clean  in  outline,  clear  in  color.  It  is  choice. 

Irish  Linen  is  a  white  variety  exquisite  in  its  refinement.  The  beauty  of 
its  form  and  its  sweet  fragrance  haunt  me. 

There  is  an  air  of  purity  and  remoteness  about  the  white  flower  of  The 
Citadel,  as  if  it  had  strayed  into  the  world  from  somewhere  else,  or  had 
fallen  to  earth  from  a  Botticelli  painting. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  irises  gathered  at  the  Wickersham  Garden. 
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In  this  fair  company,  spring  comes  on  with  fervor,  bestowing  felicity  and 
beneficent  charms. 


WHAT  CAN  WE  GET  FROM  ARILS 

Barbara  Serdynski 

My  first  introduction  to,  and  real  good  look  at,  any  Aril  iris,  was  during 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  AIS  which  was  held  in  1956  in  California,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  the  garden  of  Tom  Craig  was  visited.  Those  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  attend  will  well  remember  trudging  through  the  mud  and  rain 
to  look  at  the  unbelievable  display  of  exotic  blooms,  and  after  fighting  my 
way  to  the  front  for  a  better  view,  I  wanted  to  shout  .  .  fraud,  fake,  it 
can’t  be,”  but  sure  enough  there  was  susiana,  one  of  the  more  famous  oncos, 
really  alive  and  growing.  It  appeared  to  me  almost  black,  with  its  intricate 
pattern  of  dots  and  veins,  and  the  huge  globular  bloom  beyond  my  imagina¬ 
tion.  Other  Arils  were  just  as  exciting,  and  I  immediately  set  forth  to  find  out 
if  “us  little  guys”  could  grow  such  fantastic  flowers,  and  if  so,  how  and 
where  could  they  be  obtained. 

Contrary  to  some  beliefs,  this  type  of  iris  demands  no  greater  care  than 
any  other;  as  all  should  be  fed  and  treated  according  to  variety,  so  the  few 
special  requirements  they  do  call  for  should  not  place  them  on  the  “hard  to 
grow”  list.  They  have  been  successfully  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  plus  many  foreign  countries. 

Perhaps  their  branching  and  foliage  does  not  compare  with  other  types 
of  iris,  but  this  can  be  fully  compensated  for  by  the  beauty  of  their  bloom. 
For  in  what  other  flower  can  we  find  the  vivid  blended  colors,  such  as  brown 
and  green,  exquisite  designs  of  veining  and  dotting,  wide  fuzzy  beards, 
bright  green  pollen  and  topped  off  with  a  signal  patch  of  black  velvet. 
Substance  is  good  and  the  remarkable  lasting  qualities  of  the  Aril,  as  a 
garden  subject  or  as  a  cut  flower,  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to  any  garden. 
Pests  and  diseases  are  no  greater  than  in  any  other  group  of  iris,  in  fact 
one  of  our  members  from  South  Africa  writes  that  in  tropical  situations  Tails 
with  some  Aril  blood  are  more  disease-resistant  than  pure  TB’s.  Arils  are  less 
expensive  than  most  of  us  would  think,  so  .  .  .  adding  this  all  together 
should  make  any  garden  enthusiast  who  desires  something  outstanding  or 
of  unusual  character,  other  than  what  the  ordinary  garden  has  to  offer, 
aware  of  a  chance  to  grow  something  really  different. 

Several  of  our  well-known  hybridizers  are  doing  great  work  in  this  field, 
and  in  checking  the  parentage  of  some  of  the  newer  introductions,  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  many  do  carry  Aril  blood.  For  those  of  you  who  like 
to  dab  the  pollen,  I  can  think  of  no  finer  recommendation  than  starting  a 
few  Arils,  to  add  a  bit  of  excitement  to  the  usual  fun  of  hybridizing. 
I  truly  believe,  that  through  this  channel  of  work  and  crossing  between  types, 
a  whole  new  race  will  unfold  upon  the  iris  world. 

In  viewing  the  Arils  in  my  own  garden,  it  is  always  a  source  of  wonder¬ 
ment  and  amazement  to  watch  the  blooms  appear,  each  being  distinctively 
different  and  more  alluring  than  the  preceding  one,  as  though  Mother  Nature, 
in  a  very  gay  and  festive  mood,  had  taken  her  paint  pot  to  do  her  most 
creative  work,  and  when  finished  left  .  .  .  knowing  that  mere  man  would 
some  day  gaze  upon  her  wondrous  achievements. 
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THE  SPURIA  PROJECT 

Lee  W.  Lenz,  Calif. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  interest  shown  in 
the  Spuria  irises,  and  today  there  are  a  number  of  breeders  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  who  are  working  with  these  plants.  Among  the  pioneers  were 
Thomas  A.  Washington,  Eric  Nies,  and  Carl  Milliken.  Few  records  were 
left  by  these  pioneers,  and  consequently  we  are  not  certain  just  what  plants 
they  may  have  had  to  work  with  originally.  Many  intriguing  questions  are 
left  unanswered.  As  Marion  Walker  pointed  out  in  Garden  Irises,  there  is  no 
record  of  successful  crosses  between  the  Washington  strain  of  Spurias  and 
those  of  Nies  or  Milliken.  A  few  years  ago  the  Spuria  Society  enlisted  the 
co-operation  of  Dr.  Hadley,  then  of  Texas  A.  and  M.  College,  in  making  a 
cytological  study  of  these  plants.  Later  Dr.  Hadley  had  to  give  up  the  work 
and  nothing  more  was  done.  The  present  Spuria  project,  supported  jointly 
by  the  Spuria  Society,  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  plans  to  make  as  complete  a  botanical  and 
horticultural  study  of  the  Spurias  as  is  possible.  As  presently  outlined,  the 
study  can  be  broken  down  into  five  major  divisions:  (1)  a  complete  cytological 
study  of  the  species  and  their  hybrids;  (2)  hybridization  studies  to  determine 
the  limits  of  crossability  both  within  the  species  and  between  the  species;  (3) 
a  study  of  the  resulting  hybrids  to  determine  fertility  relationships,  inheritance 
of  morphological  characters,  etc.;  (4)  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  modern  hybrids;  and  (5)  finally,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
accumulated  information  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  untangling  the 
taxonomy  of  the  subsection  itself  and  might  result  in  a  revision  of  the  sub¬ 
section  Spuriae.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  plans,  this  project  will 
entail  laboratory,  library,  and  herbarium  study;  work  in  the  experimental 
field;  and  much  field  work  studying  the  plants  as  they  occur  in  nature. 

One  of  the  major  problems  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  obtaining 
authentic  material  to  work  with— seeds  or  plants  from  known  wild  sources. 
So  far  I  have  obtained  material  from  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Turkey. 
Material  from  north  Africa  is  badly  needed  as  is  material  from  Italy  and  the 
countries  to  the  east,  especially  those  of  the  Middle  East  and  Kashmir.  Also 
needed  will  be  early  hybrids  and  an  appeal  will  be  made  later  for  divisions 
of  certain  critical  forms.  At  the  present  time  a  good  start  has  been  made 
on  the  cytological  picture  and  this  will  be  carried  on  throughout  the  coming 
spring  and  summer.  This  coming  year  I  will  be  in  Europe  for  six  months  and 
I  plan  to  study  the  preserved  material  at  the  various  herbaria  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  living  plants  wherever  possible. 

At  the  present  time  I  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  for  seed  or  divisions 
of  plants  from  known  wild  sources  anywhere  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
Seed  from  garden-grown  plants,  even  though  of  wild  origin,  may  not  come 
true,  especially  if  any  other  Spurias  were  growing  nearby.  Material  should 
be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz 

Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden 

1500  N.  College  Ave. 

Claremont,  California 
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Wild  Iris — Species  in  Czechoslovakia 

Milan  Blazek* 

The  territory  of  Czechoslovakia  forms  part  of  the  extended  Eurasian 
continent.  By  its  special  form,  which  stretches  from  west  to  east,  our  territory 
extends  from  the  center  of  Europe  to  the  borders  of  eastern  Europe  and 
comprises  an  important  transitional  zone.  It  is  to  its  extended  vertical  articu¬ 
lation  that  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia  is  indebted  for  its  manifold  flora, 
beginning  in  the  lowlands  and  extending  to  the  alpine  plants.  This  diversity  is 
further  intensified  by  the  considerable  variety  of  the  substrata  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  landscapes.  Czechoslovakia  is  often  called  the  paradise  of  botanists, 
for  it  concentrates  on  its  small  territory  many  objects  of  botanic  interest. 

Amateurs  of  iris  will  be  perhaps  interested  in  the  following  remarks  on 
our  iris  species. 

In  Czechoslovakia  there  are  growing  wild  eight  indigenous  iris  species. 
Four  of  thsese  belong  to  the  Apogon  section:  Iris  pseudacorus  L.,  sibirica 
L.,  graminea  L.  and  its  subspecies,  pseudocyperus  Schur  and  Iris  spuria  L. 
Most  frequently  we  meet  Iris  pseudacorus  L.  It  grows  rather  abundantly  on 
wet  meadows;  in  ditches;  on  the  borders  of  ponds,  lakes,  brooks  and  rivers, 
which  it  adorns  in  May  and  June  with  its  yellow  flowers.  The  plant  is  25-50 
inches  high,  the  stem  with  3-12  blossoms  is  usually  20-30  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  %-lh  inches  broad.  The  pods  are  1  *2-2/2  inches  long  and  are  up¬ 
right  or  overhanging.  Iris  pseudacorus  is  frequently  found  in  parks  near  lakes 
or  watercourses,  and  sometimes  also  in  house  gardens.  It  produces  so  much 
seed  that  it  may  assume  the  character  of  a  weed.  In  fertile  soil  and  with 
adequate  moisture  it  grows  very  luxuriantly  and  forms  big,  thick  clumps. 
The  longest  leaves  reach  a  length  of  more  than  70  inches.  In  horticultural 
literature  a  form  with  variegated  leaves  (Iris  pseudacorus  var.  fol.)  is  described, 
but  neither  have  I  seen  it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  any  of 
our  nurseries. 

On  meadows  and  forest  marshes  Iris  sibirica  grows,  but  it  is  nowhere  as 
frequently  met  as  Iris  pseudacorous.  In  most  cases  there  are  only  a  few 
clumps  in  one  locality.  It  is  found  dispersed  on  the  territory  of  the  whole 
of  Czechoslovakia.  The  leaves  are  20-40  inches  long,  3/12  to  5/12  inches 
broad.  The  stalks  with  2-8  blossoms  are  always  some  inches  longer  than 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  have  violet-blue  standards  and  white  falls  with  blue 
veins;  under  the  stigma  the  falls  are  yellow.  The  white  flowering  form  of  this 
species  is  rarely  found  in  nature. 

In  gardens  the  varieties  Emperor,  Perry’s  Blue,  Snow  Queen,  and  Superba 
are  often  cultivated.  Gardeners  label  them  Iris  sibirica,  but  they  are  much 
nearer  to  the  species  Iris  orientalis.  They  have  broader  leaves,  the  stems  bear 
two  or  three  blossoms;  the  pedicel  is  short  and  the  pods  longish  and  rather 
broad.  Iris  sibirica  has  oval  pods  and  the  length  of  the  pedicel  is  twice  or 
three  times  that  of  the  pod. 

Iris  graminea  grows  very  rarely  on  the  thicket-covered  slopes  and  grassy 
hillsides  of  Bohemia;  more  often  in  Moravia  and  Slovakia.  We  meet  it  in 
house  gardens  more  often  than  in  nature.  It  is  liked  by  the  gardener  for 

*  Mr.  Blazek  is  a  graduate  student  of  botany  who  has  specialized  in  the  study  of  iris 
at  the  Charles  University  in  Prague. 
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its  violet,  strongly  scented  flowers.  The  plant  is  15-25  inches  high,  the  leaves 
Vs  to  Vi  inch  broad.  The  stalk  which  is  shorter  than  the  leaves,  bears  one 
or  two  flowers.  The  hexagonal  pods  of  oval  form  are  1  inch  long,  the  pedicel 
is  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  pod. 

In  the  east  Carpathian  Mountains  there  grows  Iris  pseudo  cyperus,  which  is 
classed  as  a  subspecies  of  Iris  graminea.  The  flowers  are  dirty-yellow.  Last 
year  I  obtained  a  young  plant  which,  however,  did  not  blossom  until  now. 
This  plant  resembles  very  much  Iris  pseudacorus;  it  has  much  longer  and 
broader  leaves  than  Iris  graminea  when  cultivated  in  the  same  garden. 
Plants  growing  in  a  natural  habitat  are  by  far  weaker  and  differ  less  from 
Iris  graminea. 

The  last  representative  of  species  of  the  Apogon  section  found  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  Iris  spuria.  It  grows  on  marshy  meadows  in  a  few  locali¬ 
ties  of  Slovakia.  The  plant  reaches  a  height  of  more  than  20  inches,  the 
stem  bears  1  to  4  bluish-violet  flowers.  The  pod  is  hexagonal,  oval. 

Indigenous  to  Czechoslovakia  are  the  following  species  of  the  Pogoniris 
section:  Iris  aphylla  L.,  arenaria  W.  K.,  pumila  L.,  and  variegata  L. 

Iris  aphylla  grows  on  the  sunny  sides  of  rocky  slopes  of  hills  or  in  thin 
forests  in  several  localities  of  Bohemia  and  Slovakia.  The  stem  has  a  height 
of  5-15  inches  and  bears  1  to  5  bluish-violet  or  violet  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  a  little  shorter  than  the  stems.  This  species  is  distinguished  by  its 
ramification  (branching);  the  first  lateral  branch  originates  at  the  base  of 
the  stem  and  reaches  about  the  middle  height  of  the  main  stalk.  Iris  aphylla 
ssp.  monantha  Novak  has  a  stalk  without  branches. 

According  to  the  length  of  the  perianth  tube,  the  form  of  the  ovary, 
the  ramification  of  the  stalk,  and  the  form  of  the  flower  the  species  Iris 
aphylla  is  divided  in  4  subspecies:  ssp.  bohemica  (Schm.),  ssp.  fieberi 
(Seidl)  A.  GR.,  ssp.  monantha  Novak  and  ssp.  hungarica  (W.K.)  A.  GR.  The 
first  three  subspecies  grow  in  Bohemia,  the  fourth  in  Slovakia.  The  problem 
of  the  variability  of  Iris  aphylla  is  not  yet  solved.  Very  often  plants  belonging 
to  one  subspecies  differ  from  the  other  one  by  more  or  less  striking  character¬ 
istic  marks.  There  are,  however,  not  so  striking  differences  between  the 
various  forms  of  Iris  aphylla  as  are  observed  in  Iris  pumila.  On  one  and  the 
same  hillside  Iris  pumila  is  flowering  in  various  shades  of  violet,  violet-rose, 
blue  and  yellow— and  rarely  also,  white. 

The  plants  of  Iris  pumila  are  4-8  inches  high.  The  stem  is  very  short,  but 
the  perianth  tube  is  2-3  inches  long.  The  size  of  the  whole  plant  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Iris  pumila  grows  on  the  sunny  sides  of  stony 
or  sandy  steppe-hillsides,  having  a  limestone  subsoil.  In  Bohemia  it  is  found 
in  two  places,  but  is  probably  not  indigenous.  In  southern  Moravia  and  in 
Slovakia  it  is  met  more  abundantly.  It  blossoms  in  April;  the  seed  ripens 
already  in  June.  In  gardens  there  are  cultivated  several  varieties  of  iris 
designated  as  Iris  pumila  hybrids.  These  varieties  are  in  most  cases  nearer 
to  other  iris  species.  Their  stem  is  distinctly  developed  and  bears  one  or  two 
flowers. 

In  some  Moravian  localities  Iris  pumila  is  accompanied  by  Iris  arenaria. 
This  species,  however,  is  found  in  these  places  much  less  frequently.  On 
grassy  slopes  of  hills  Iris  arenaria  does  not  form  such  extended  clumps  as 
Iris  pumila.  If  it  does  not  blossom  it  escapes  perception  by  the  eye  in  the 
grass.  A  stronger  vegetation  is  met  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Slovakia.  Iris 
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arenaria  is  5  to  10  inches  high,  the  leaves  are  h  inch  broad.  The  stem  bears 
1  or  2  yellow  blossoms  with  dark  yellow  beards.  The  longish  pod  is 
hexagonal. 

The  last  species  that  grows  with  equal  frequency  in  southern  Moravia  and 
Slovakia  is  Iris  variegata.  It  grows  on  dry  slopes  and  also  in  thin  woods, 
but  as  a  rule  it  does  not  blossom  there  and  forms  rather  large  thin  clumps. 
The  plant  is  10-15  inches  high,  the  stalk  usually  ramifies  in  two  lateral 
branches.  The  flowers  have  golden-yellow  standards;  the  falls  are  light 
yellow  with  brownish-violet  veining.  The  leaves  are  tinted  violet  at  the 
base;  this  is,  however,  not  a  permanent  characteristic  mark. 

The  iris  flowers  are  in  our  country  very  popular.  Amateurs  of  flowers 
like  to  transfer  them  from  nature  into  their  gardens.  The  natural  conditions 
for  their  development  have  been  limited  by  the  drainage  of  meadows  and  by 
the  planting  of  vineyards  on  the  slopes.  Some  localities  are  rather  poor  and 
there  are  often  only  a  few  plants  that  could  easily  be  exterminated.  For 
this  reason  all  iris  species  are  protected  by  the  law  of  protection  of  rare 
plants.  It  is  forbidden  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  natural  development. 


An  artistic  design  and  two  horticultural  specimens  that  won  ribbons  for  their  exhibitors 
in  the  annual  Shreveport  Iris  Society  show  Friday  (April  24th),  are  pictured  above.  The 
design  "South  Pacific,"  featuring  native  iris  was  made  by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Walther,  second  from 
left,  who  was  both  tri-color  and  sweepstakes  winner  in  the  arrangements  class;  Mrs.  Walter 
Colquitt,  center,  is  pictured  beside  Captain  Gallant  (Schmelzer),  which  was  judged  best 
iris  in  the  show;  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Dickinson,  second  from  right,  stands  beside  one  of  the 
many  handsome  blooms  which  won  for  her  brother-in-law  Mr.  Ed  Dickinson,  the  Silver 
Medal  for  sweepstakes  in  the  horticultural  division.  At  the  extreme  left  and  right  are 
Mrs.  J.  Millard  Jones,  President  of  the  Shreveport  Iris  Society,  and  Mrs.  Joe  Burnham, 
Flower  Show  chairman.  (Graham's  Studio) 

Also  of  note  at  the  Shreveport  show  was  the  display  entered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J. 
Flesh  of  Jefferson,  Texas,  which  demonstrated  that  iris  have  been  gathered  from  all  over 
the  world.  Mr.  Flesh  is  an  outstanding  hybridizer  and  had  on  display  some  of  his  rare 
seedlings. 
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Iris  crisfata  is  a  pale  blue  iris,  very  dwarf  in  stature.  It  belongs  to  the  evansia  (crested) 
group. 

photo  courtesy  waiter  marx 
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Geddes  Douglas 

Specialization  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  some  ways.  It  brings  together  people 
of  like  interests,  and  by  that  means  opens  up  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  problems  at  hand.  As  specialists,  however,  we  get  to  be  experts  in  one 
particular  field  and  then  spend  half  of  our  time  patting  ourselves  on  the  back 
and  saying  how  good  we  are.  Iriswise,  I  wonder  if  we,  as  specialists,  are  not 
missing  something  really  worthwhile  that  Mother  Nature  herself  has  provided 
free  of  charge.  I  refer  to  several  iris  species  and  natural  hybrids  that  should 
be  grown  more  widely  and  appreciated  for  their  obvious  qualifications  as 
popular  garden  subjects. 

Iris  cristata,  for  instance,  is  a  jewel  of  a  flower  and  easily  domesticated. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  simulate  the  natural  conditions  of  its  growth  and  it 
can  be  adapted  to  garden  conditions  without  difficulty.  Here  in  Tennessee 
where  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  usually  found  on  northern  or  eastern  slopes, 
in  woody  areas  of  not  too  heavy  shade,  the  soil  invariably  seems  to  be  a 
gritty  base  to  which  nature  has  added  liberal  quantities  of  leaf-mold.  When 
transplanting  to  my  garden,  I  simply  use  some  sand  and  a  little  Michigan 
peat  mixed  with  the  soil.  A  handful  of  dehydrated  cattle  manure  or  Mil- 
organite  will  supply  enough  plant  food  for  a  season. 
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Iris  verna  is  slightly  taller  than  I.  cristata.  Its  brilliant  signal  patch  sets  off  its  vivid  blue¬ 
ness. 

photo  courtesy  waiter  marx 

Iris  verna,  growing  naturally  in  the  foothills  and  on  the  plateaus  adjacent 
to  the  big  mountains  all  the  way  from  Georgia  to  Pennsylvania,  is  somewhat 
different  in  its  requirements.  At  Mayland,  Tennessee,  for  example,  you  find 
it  in  scattered  colonies  in  the  oak-filled  flats  of  the  Cumberland  plateau.  Here 
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This  group  of  re+iculafas  probably  contains  I.  danfordiae  (front  center),  Krelagei  (right 
rear),  Cantab  (left  rear).  The  blossoms  appear  before  the  onion-like  leaves. 

photo  courtesy  waiter  marx 


the  soil  is  clay,  and  the  plants  are  always  covered  lightly  with  leaves— light 
shade  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  Nature.  As  with  cristata,  this  iris  should  be 
moved  at  the  end  of  its  dormant  season  just  as  new  growth  begins  to  appear. 
Few  flowers  can  surpass  I.  cristata  and  vsrna  in  their  jewel-like  beauty. 

For  practical  purposes  bulbous  irises  may  be  divided  into  two  groups— 
the  big  ones  and  the  little  ones.  The  little  ones,  of  course,  may  be  planted  out- 
of-doors,  but  a  more  interesting  way  is  to  treat  them  as  house  plants.  I  like 
to  plant  them  in  either  four-,  five-,  or  six-inch  clay  pots.  I  recommend  the 
use  of  a  regular  potting-soil  mixture  of  sand,  sterilized  dirt,  Terralite,  and 
Michigan  peat  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of  organic  plant 
food.  Plant  the  bulbs  toward  the  top  of  the  pot,  leaving  ample  room  under 
them  for  full  root  growth.  Take  the  pots  and  bury  them  under  five  or  six 
inches  of  soil  and  leave  outside  during  the  winter  months.  Then  dig  them  up 
and  bring  them  indoors  as  you  may  want  them.  They  will  flower  within  a 
short  time  in  the  warmth  of  the  house.  Irises  danfordiae,  histrioides  major, 
reticidata  and  the  several  seedling  selections  will  respond  admirably  to  this 
treatment. 
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Iris  varfanii  (white  form)  belongs  to  the  reticulata  group  and  responds  well  to  pot  culture. 
It  blooms  so  early  in  the  open  that  its  foliage  is  apt  to  be  damaged  in  winter.  The  pot- 
culture  method  avoids  this  danger. 

photo  courtesy  waiter  marx 


In  the  garden,  reticulata,  J.  S.  Dijt,  and  Krelagei  seem  to  persist  longer 
than  I.  danfordiae  or  /.  histrioides  major.  The  latter  one  is  also  more  expen¬ 
sive.  All  should  be  planted  where  they  can  be  left  undisturbed,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble,  in  a  mole-free  area,  for  mice,  which  frequent  the  mole  runs,  love  the 
tiny  bulbs. 
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Iris  sindjarensis,  recently  renamed  I.  aucheri,  has  bright,  light  blue  flowers.  Its  height  is 
from  eight  to  ten  inches. 

photo  courtesy  waiter  marx  I 

Likewise,  indoor  culture  seems  the  answer  to  some  of  the  Juno  irises. 

I.  sindjarensis ,  for  one,  tries  to  bloom  too  early  out-of-doors,  so  that  I  have 
had  much  better  luck  with  it  by  growing  it  in  a  pot  and  letting  it  bloom 
whenever  it  will.  And  I.  bucharica  is  another  of  these  species  that  is  well 
adapted  to  pot  culture.  An  added  advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  you  can 
give  them  their  resting  period.  Simply  turn  the  pot  over  on  its  side  in  late 
summer,  and  a  thirty-day  rest  will  ripen  the  bulb  for  blooming  the  following 
year.  The  pots  should  not  be  buried  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  bulbous 
irises,  but  rather,  just  sunk  to  the  rim  in  the  soil,  since  these  so-called 
“corn  stalk”  irises  tend  to  be  evergreen. 
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Iris  bucharica  is  a  most  attractive  plant.  The  flowers  are  white  and  golden  yellow. 


photo  by  caldwell 

Both  I.  sindjarensis  and  I.  bucharica  belong  to  the  Juno  group.  They  are 
characterized  by  large  fleshy  roots  which  emanate  from  the  basal  ring  of  the 
bulb.  Plant  food  is  stored  in  these  roots,  which,  if  broken  off  of  the  bulb 
in  transplanting,  may  cause  the  blooming  of  the  plant  to  be  impaired.  To 
avoid  this,  simply  dig  the  clump  and  deposit  it,  dirt  and  all,  on  the  ground. 
Then  with  the  hose  wash  away  the  soil.  The  bulbs  and  roots  will  be  exposed, 
and  the  clump  may  be  divided  with  ease. 
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The  crested  iris  hybrid  Paltec,  from  a  cross  involving  I.  tectorum  and  Edina. 


Though  not  a  species  or  natural  hybrid,  the  dainty  hybrid  Paltec,  a  low- 
growing,  medium-blue  self  that  will  flower  with  almost  unbelievable  profusion, 
has  enjoyed  and  deserved  considerable  popularity  as  a  border  plant.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  particular  cultural  requirements  other  than  reasonable 
drainage  and  a  modicum  of  plant  food.  I  have  used  it  as  a  border  plant  or  in 
perennial  beds  planted  between  and  slightly  behind  an  edging  of  candytuft. 
The  plant  is  helped  in  winter  by  a  light  covering  which  can  be  supplied  in 
the  perennial  border  simply  by  adjacent  plants. 
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Differences  Among  Rebloomers 

Raymond  G.  Smith,  Ind. 

In  a  recent  Bulletin1  of  the  American  Iris  Society  it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  were  known  rebloomers  among  several  chromosome  “families. ”  These 
include  the  diploid  Tall  Bearded  with  two  sets  of  twelve  chromosomes  each, 
the  tetraploid  Tall  Bearded  with  four  sets  of  twelve  chromosomes  each,  the 
forty-chromosome  Dwarf  Bearded  and  the  largely  sterile  forty-four-chromosome 
crosses  between  the  chamaeiris  Dwarfs  and  the  tetraploid  Tails.  Irises  with 
like  chromosome  counts  generally  cross  the  most  readily  and,  of  course,  most 
frequently  produce  fertile  offspring. 

It  would  seem  logical,  assuming  like  produces  like,  that  the  crossing  of 
two  reliable  reblooming  irises  of  the  same  chromosome  pattern  would  produce 
rebloomers.  In  general  this  is  true,  but  unfortunately  the  number  of  re¬ 
bloomers  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  such  a  cross  is  rather  low.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  comment  on  this  difficulty,  present  a  method 
of  testing  differences,  and  offer  some  additional  observations  which  might 
prove  helpful. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  certain  irises  will  rebloom  but  for  some 
reason  fail  to  transmit  this  trait  to  their  progeny.  Certain  other  irises  will 
not  rebloom  but  do  produce  a  certain  number  of  reblooming  offspring.  In 
both  instances  one  might  say  that  the  phenotype  does  not  correspond  to  the 
apparent  genotype.  (The  phenotype  is  what  the  iris  is  as  a  growing,  flower¬ 
ing  plant.  The  genotype  is  the  sum  total  of  all  its  genetic  characteristics.)  The 
obvious  answer  then,  if  we  want  rebloomers,  would  seem  to  be  the  simple  one 
of  selecting  as  parents  those  irises  which  have  produced  the  greatest  number 
of  reblooming  seedlings.  Probably  most  hybridizers  interested  in  developing 
rebloomers  have  compiled  such  lists  for  their  own  use  from  the  various  iris 
Check  Lists.  One  such,  listing  irises  most  frequently  appearing  as  either 
parents  or  grandparents  of  rebloomers  was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Bulletin.2 

The  Rebloomer /Regular  Ratio 

From  the  above-mentioned  list  one  will  observe  that  Tiffany  (Sass  38), 
although  not  itself  a  rebloomer,  is  the  parent  of  four  rebloomers.  On  the 
other  hand  Martie  Everest  (Kirk;  McDade  ’35),  a  reliable  old  rebloomer,  is 
conspicuously  missing.  The  obvious  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  if  one 
wants  rebloomers,  to  use  Tiffany  rather  than  Martie  Everest  as  a  parent. 
Unfortunately  this  is  precisely  the  conclusion  that  some  hybridizers  have 
drawn. 

Rather  than  to  select  parents  on  the  basis  of  number  of  reblooming  off¬ 
spring,  one  should  select  parents  on  the  basis  of  relative  number  of  rebloom¬ 
ing  offspring.  Examination  of  five  randomly  selected  pages  from  the  1949 
Check  List  showed  Tiffany  three  times  as  a  parent.  Assuming  this  random 
sample  to  be  representative  of  the  233  pages  of  listings  would  indicate 
Tiffany  to  be  a  parent  of  140  registered  offspring  in  the  1949  Check  List  alone. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  only  one  or  two  per  cent  of  seedlings  grown  are 
registered.  However,  since  Tiffany  is  recognized  as  a  fine  parent,  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  for  this  iris  might  be  one  registration  to  twenty  seedlings  grown. 
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On  this  basis,  multiplying  140  x  20  gives  a  grand  total  of  2800  Tiffany 
seedlings  grown  by  all  hybridizers.  Of  this  total,  four  were  fall  bloomers, 
a  rebloomer/regular  ratio  of  1:699.  In  contrast,  of  18  Martie  Everest 
seedlings  planted  in  my  garden  in  November,  1957,  three  were  fall  bloomers, 
a  ratio  of  1:5.  In  the  case  of  Tiffany  this  is  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent;  for 
Martie  Everest  it  is  twenty  per  cent.  Viewed  in  this  perspective,  Martie 
Everest  is  unquestionably  a  much  superior  parent  for  the  hybridization  of 
fall  bloomers.  The  point  being  made  is  that  one  should  consider  the  re¬ 
blooming/regular  ratio  rather  than  the  number  of  reblooming  seedlings  as 
his  criterion  for  selecting  parents. 

The  Significance  of  Differences 

Iris  hybridizers  frequently  ask  questions  such  as  the  following:  “How 
many  seedlings  must  I  grow  to  recover  such  and  such  trait  in  the  F2 
generation?”  “What  are  the  chances  that  such  and  such  is  carried  as  a 
recessive?”  “What  percentage  of  seedlings  may  be  expected  to  germinate?” 
“What  are  the  chances  of  getting  a  "take’  from  such  and  such  cross?”  Such 
questions  are  answerable  only  in  terms  of  probability,  as,  for  instance,  “Your 
chances  are  one  in  sixteen  of  recovering  the  trait.”  All  that  this  really  means 
is  that  the  mathematical  probability  of  the  first  seedling  possessing  the  trait 
in  question  is  one  in  sixteen.  If  it  does  or  does  not,  the  chances  of  the 
second  seedling  possessing  it  are  still  one  in  sixteen  and  so  on  right  down 
the  seedling  row.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  none  of  the  seedlings  might 
inherit  it.  If,  however,  the  ratio  is  1:16,  we  ordinarily  conclude  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  recover  the  trait  by  growing  sixteen  seedlings.  This 
illustration  should  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  hybridizers  interested  in  the 
transmission  of  certain  inherited  traits  are  necessarily  involved  in  a  certain 
amount  of  probability  theory.  There  simply  are  no  other  terms  which  make 
sense  with  which  to  answer  such  questions. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  most  important  tests  needed  to  answer  these 
and  similar  questions  intelligently  are  clear  and  simple  enough  to  be 
understood  and  applied  by  any  of  us.  We  do  not  need  to  be  able  to  derive 
the  test  in  order  to  use  it.  Like  the  saying,  we  don’t  need  to  be  able  to  lay 
an  egg  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  it  is  good.  This  is  true  with  the  test  for 
the  significance  of  the  difference  between  two  proportions.  To  illustrate, 
assume  that  one  is  interested  in  developing  tangerine-bearded  black  irises. 
He  begins  two  lines  of  hybridizing— both  between  original  crosses  of  different 
blacks  and  tangerine-bearded  pinks.  After  several  generations  of  seedlings 
there  appear  in  the  seedling  patch  two  black  seedlings  with  tangerine 
beards  from  one  line  (line  A),  and  five  black  seedlings  with  tangerine  beards 
from  the  other  (line  B).  Line  A  totals  983  seedlings  and  line  B  1126.  The 
question  now  is,  should  one  hybridize  only  with  line  B  since  it  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  seedlings?  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  is  there  any  real 
difference  between  these  two  proportions,  or  is  it  a  chance  difference,  with  the 
proportions  likely  to  be  reversed  the  next  time  these  same  crosses  are  grown? 
Fortunately  this  kind  of  question  can  be  answered  quite  easily  in  terms  of 
probability  simply  by  testing  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  proportions.  It  requires  only  a  knowledge  of  eighth  grade  multiplication 
and  division  plus  possession  of  a  table  of  square  roots  which  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  of  any  algebra  textbook.  The  computation3  may  be  set  up 
as  follows. 
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Proportions 

(P/Q) 

Total  numbers 
of  seedlings (N) 

Percentages 

(P/N) 

Line  A  2/981 

983 

.20% 

Line  B  5/1121 

1126 

.45% 

P=percentage  of  successes 
Q=percentage  of  failures 

SE= standard  error  of  difference 

difference 

(2/983)  =  .2% 

(5/1121)  =  .44% 

=  .25% 

Test  =  difference 

standard  error  of  difference 


/  P  Q  P  Q  /. 2x99.8  .44x99.56 

SE  =  100  /  a  a  +  b  b  =  100  /  -  +  - 

,/  N  N  /  983  1126 

a  b 

/  19.96  43.81" 

=  100  /  -  +  -  —  100  x  .2449  =24.49 

/  981  1126 

diff.  .25% 

Test  =  -  = - =  .01 

SE  of  Diff.  24.49% 

A  test  quotient  this  small  means  that,  so  far  as  these  two  lines  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  practically  identical.  One  might  use  either  of  them  with 
full  confidence  that  he  has  lost  nothing  by  so  doing.  If  the  quotient  between 
any  two  proportions  tested  in  similar  fashion  is  2.0  or  larger,  one  may 
suspect  that  there  is  a  difference  not  due  to  chance  alone.  A  quotient  of 
this  magnitude  means  that  there  are  about  five  chances  out  of  a  hundred 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  seedlings.  If  the 
quotient  is  as  high  as  3.0  or  more,  one  may  be  practically  certain  that  his 
two  lines  are  different  because  the  likelihood  of  getting  a  difference  this 
great  by  chance  alone  is  one  out  of  a  hundred. 

The  numbers  of  seedlings  used  in  the  illustration  above  were  intentionally 
made  large  in  order  to  represent  a  realistic  problem;  the  computations  would 
appear  to  be  much  easier,  of  course,  if  small  numbers  had  been  used. 

This  simple  test  with  its  quotient  limits  of  2.0  (representing  the  five  per  cent 
level  of  confidence)  and  3.0  (representing  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence) 
may  be  applied  to  any  two  proportions  of  seedlings  in  exactly  this  manner 
and  with  the  results  to  be  interpreted  similarly.  Obviously  there  are  more 
sophisticated  techniques4  by  means  of  which  several  variables  can  be  examined 
simultaneously,  but  these  require  some  knowledge  of  statistical  theory.  They 
are  not,  however,  in  any  way  more  valid  than  the  one  illustrated  above. 

Horticultural  Differences 

It  seems  possible  from  observation  to  identify  a  number  of  horticulturally 
different  varieties  of  fall-blooming  irises,  some  of  which  are  valuable  in 
hybridizing  for  rebloomers,  but  others  of  which  can  lead  to  dead  ends. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  extremely  slow  maturing  iris  which  does  not  bloom 
in  the  spring  and  sometimes  not  in  the  fall.  Autumn  Splendour  and  White 
Alone  are  examples  in  this  climate.  The  former,  when  well  grown,  blooms 
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regularly  but  only  in  the  fall.  The  latter  blooms  irregularly,  apparently  at 
whatever  time  the  rhizome  has  sufficiently  matured  which  is  never  more 
frequently  than  once  a  season.  Gay  Hussar,  Whisperwood,  and  Blue  Valley 
have  all  performed  in  this  manner  for  me.  While  such  irises  serve  admirably 
in  lengthening  the  blooming  season  they  do  not  represent  the  kind  of  plant 
useful  to  hybridizers  of  rebloomers. 

A  second  type,  also  not  classifiable  as  a  rebloomer  in  the  strict  sense,  but 
nonetheless  an  iris  which  might  prove  useful  to  hybridizers  is  an  extremely 
vigorous  sort,  possessing  the  tendency  for  rapid  vegetative  increase  and  new 
fall  growth.  It  blooms  in  the  fall  far  down  in  the  fan,  often  with  but  a 
portion  of  the  flower  projecting  from  between  the  leaves.  Buttercup  Lane 
is  a  stellar  example.  Some  of  David  Hall’s  unnamed  pink  seedlings  will  also 
behave  in  this  way  in  this  climate.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  and  necessarily 
so  since  nearly  every  rhizome  will  have  a  new  bud  and  soft  growth  when 
freezing  weather  arrives.  Irises  like  these  are  unusually  vigorous  and,  if 
otherwise  desirable,  might  well  be  incorporated  into  the  breeding  program. 

A  third  type  seldom  if  ever  blooms  in  this  climate.  Actually  it  does  break 
dormancy  in  the  late  fall.  Its  buds  have  developed  just  enough  to  be  killed 
by  the  first  hard  freeze  with  the  result  that  the  center  stalk  is  blasted  and 
the  vigor  distributed  to  the  side  increases,  provided  it  survives  the  winter. 
These  increases,  however,  do  not  mature  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  regular 
spring  bloom  and  consequently  the  procedure  is  repeated  the  following  fall. 
This  seems  to  be  what  happens  to  many  of  the  slower  west-coast  and  southern 
varieties  (so-called  winter-bloomers)  when  these  are  tried  in  more  rigorous 
climates.  It  is  possible  that  the  failures  of  numerous  seedlings  to  bloom 
in  the  beds  of  hybridizers  of  regulars  may  be  attributed  to  this  condition. 
Dr.  G.  Percy  Brown,  Dean  of  the  reblooming  hybridizers,  reports  that  it 
happens  frequently  in  Massachussetts.  Varieties  which  have  for  this  reason 
failed  to  bloom  in  my  garden  include  Bengal  Princess,  Rose  Pearl,  Ball  Gown, 
Tournament  Queen,  Bronzino,  Royal  Band,  and  Fall  Velvet  Improved. 

A  fourth  type  blooms  both  spring  and  fall  but  actually  should  be  classified 
as  a  once-bloomer  since  each  rhizome  blooms  but  once  with  the  increases  not 
maturing  during  the  one  growing  season.  The  most  mature  rhizomes  of  the 
clump  bloom  in  the  spring;  the  less  mature  bloom  in  the  fall.  The  increase  of 
the  spring  blooming  rhizomes  perform  the  following  spring  while  the  increase 
of  the  fall  blooming  portion  of  the  plant  bloom  the  following  fall.  These  irises 
are  difficult  to  identify  because,  while  many  may  be  suspect,  few  can  be 
“caught  in  the  act.”  Often  the  spring  bloom  will  be  sparse,  the  clump 
seeming  to  produce  only  about  half  of  what  normally  might  be  expected. 

A  fifth  type,  a  genuine  rebloomer,  blooms  early  in  the  spring,  often  with 
the  Standard  Dwarfs.  By  the  end  of  the  June  blooming  season  it  has  gone 
into  a  dormant  stage  and  is  ready  for  transplanting.  During  the  middle  of 
the  summer  it  remains  dormant  and  is  often  rather  unsightly.  Early  in 
August  it  comes  to  life,  rapidly  shooting  up  fans  and  bloomstalks  which 
perform  until  cut  down  by  the  first  hard  freeze.  Polar  King  and  Golden 
Harvest  are  excellent  examples. 

A  sixth  type,  likewise  a  genuine  rebloomer,  blooms  with  the  earliest, 
matures  side  increases  with  great  rapidity,  has  a  second  full  reblooming 
period  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  again  matures  its  side  increases  and 
goes  into  a  complete  third  cycle  in  September  and  October.  Autumn  Elf 
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is  the  best  example. 

A  seventh  type,  and  one  which  most  nearly  approaches  the  everbloomer 
that  we  have,  is  the  iris  which  constantly  matures  increase,  sending  up 
bloomstalks  whenever  the  rhizome  has  matured  sufficiently.  Autumn  Queen 
has  performed  in  this  manner  every  day  from  April  until  November  in  my 
garden.  Martie  Everest  and  Equinox  usually  have  a  short  dormant  period 
immediately  following  their  first  bloom,  begin  a  second  cycle  in  July  and 
continue  until  the  first  freeze.  Summer  Surprise,  Autumn  Afternoon,  and 
Fall  Primrose  do  likewise,  but  being  a  bit  larger  take  a  bit  longer  to  mature 
their  bloomstalks. 

Nearly  all  of  the  fall-blooming  sorts  must  be  transplanted  to  new  soil 
regularly  in  order  to  perform  satisfactorily.  The  exceptions  have  proved  to  be 
Polar  King,  Martie  Everest,  and  Equinox,  each  of  which  has  bloomed  regularly 
for  me  without  transplanting,  spring  and  fall,  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  following  generalizations  seem  to  apply. 

1.  Avoid  using  as  parents  any  irises  showing  a  tendency  to  soft  rot.  A  re¬ 
bloomer  with  a  beautiful  flower  but  lacking  a  hardy  plant  is  compost. 

2.  Limit  crosses  to  one  chromosome  family— 24,  40,  or  48. 

3.  Cross  only  to  rebloomers  proved  for  your  climate. 

4.  Cross  the  best  with  the  best  and  save  the  best. 

5.  Avoid  crossing  plants  with  the  same  serious  weakness. 

6.  A  non-reblooming  seedling  should  be  “selfed,”  crossed  back  to  a  re¬ 
blooming  parent,  or  to  another  strong  rebloomer. 

7.  “Selfing”  rebloomers  sometimes  produces  rebloomers,  but  also  frequently 
results  in  narrow  parts,  poor  form,  color  or  substance,  or  lack  of  vigor.  Lack 
of  vigor  often  means  loss  of  the  reblooming  tendency. 

Conclusion 

Correspondence,  both  direct  and  in  robins,  with  others  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  improved  rebloomers  has  revealed  a  surprising  amount  of  success 
in  totally  unexpected  directions.  At  least  six  seedlings  have  been  grown  from 
the  supposedly  sterile  Autumn  Queen.  One  person  has  reported  success  in 
setting  pods  and  growing  seedlings  from  unsettable  October  Blaze.  One  person 
reports  several  nice  reblooming  seedlings  from  crosses  with  Sangreal.  Two 
different  outcrosses  of  rebloomers  to  Pink  Cameo  have  yielded  reblooming 
seedlings.  “Breaks”  of  this  nature  certainly  suggest  caution  with  regard  to 
the  formulation  of  any  absolute  rules.  Apparently  the  presumed  impossible 
is  actually  being  accomplished  all  the  time  by  reblooming  pollen  daubers 
blithely  unaware  that  what  they  are  doing  just  can't  be  done.  Or  perhaps 
they  do  know  but  are  simply  following  the  old  motto,  “The  difficult  we  do 
immediately,  the  impossible  takes  a  little  longer.” 

Notes 

1.  Smith,  Raymond  G.,  AIS  No.  155:  27-34,  1959. 

2.  Flight  Lines,  AIS  No.  154:  74-75,  1959. 

3.  The  T  test  of  any  statistic  is  that  statistic  divided  by  its  standard  error. 

The  formula  for  the  standard  error  of  a  difference  between  proportions  may 

be  found  in  Peatman,  John  G.,  Descriptive  and  Sampling  Statistics  (New 
York:  1947)  Harper  and  Brothers,  p.  558. 

4.  See  Rao,  C.  Radhakrishna,  Advanced  Statistical  Methods  in  Biometric 

Research  (New  York:  1952)  John  Wiley. 
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A  Revolution  in  Iris  Kaempferi 

George  Hacklander 

Sensational  news  comes  from  Nuremberg  (Western  Germany).  At  Lauf 
Pegnitz,  a  small,  picturesque,  almost  medieval  place  near  that  town,  Hen- 
Max  Steiger,  one  of  the  prominent  German  iris  breeders,  has  reached  an  aim 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  seemed  wholly  unattainable. 

In  the  Number  154  AIS  Bulletin,  July  1959,  Robert  B.  Milner  states  in  his 
admirable  contribution  on  Japanese  iris  “They  require  a  neutral  to  slightly 
acid  soil:  free  lime  is  invariably  fatal.”,  and  in  Part  II  of  the  same  Bulletin 
Eleanor  Westmeyer  states  in  her  contribution  “How  to  succeed  with  Japanese 
Iris”:  “First  requirement  is  an  acid  soil  free  from  lime  which  is  fatal  to 
Japanese  iris.” 

Now,  in  6  years  of  breeding  work  with  10,000  Japanese  iris  seedlings  per 
year,  Herr  Max  Steiger  has  obtained  more  than  5,000  healthy  plants  that 
have  been  grown  on  a  soil  with  an  exceedingly  high  lime  content:  21%  lime 
on  the  average,  with  a  Ph-value  of  7.4!  This  means  that,  for  the  first  time, 
lime-resistant  Japanese  irises  have  been  bred,  which  no  longer  need  be  grown 
in  acid  soil. 

When,  six  years  ago,  in  1953,  Max  Steiger  began  his  experiments,  he  pro¬ 
cured  seeds  and  plants  of  the  latest  high  grade  varieties,  the  “Higo”  strain 
from  Japan  and  the  so-called  “Marhigo”  strain  which  Walter  Marx,  Oregon, 
had  bred  out  of  the  “Higo”  strain,  besides  seeds  from  various  sources  in 
Germany,  from  varieties  that  years  ago  had  been  imported  from  Japan;  but 
the  latter  have  later  on  been  discarded,  since  the  “Higo”  and  “Marhigo” 
strains  had  so  much  better  flowering  qualities.  The  first  sowing  was  done  in 
November  1953  in  boxes  filled  with  a  good  garden  soil.  After  exposing  the 
boxes  to  the  frost  for  a  week,  they  were  placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  when 
spring  came  there  were  about  three  hundred  pretty  plants,  although  three 
times  that  number  of  seeds  had  been  sown  out.  Later  on,  over  90%  germi¬ 
nation  has  been  the  rule. 

Through  sheer  ignorance,  Max  Steiger  transferred  these  pampered  plants 
as  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  April  into  a  dry  sandy  soil,  which  caused  heavy 
losses,  but  after  the  remaining  150  plants  had  been  replanted  in  good  garden 
soil  with  an  ample  addition  of  peat,  they  quickly  formed  a  vigorous  stock. 

In  1954,  things  were  hardly  better.  Huge  quantities  of  newly  bought  seeds 
were  sown  out  by  the  end  of  September  in  self-made  boxes  placed  in  the 
open  air,  and  at  the  beginning  of  December,  the  fall  being  unusually  warm, 
there  was  an  iris  turf  about  2  inches  high,  practically  every  grain  of  seed 
having  germinated.  But,  good  Lord,  what  to  do  with  all  this  bounty  in  case 
heavy  frost  should  set  in!  So  the  boxes  had  to  be  taken  into  the  lodgings; 
transplanting  became  necessary  to  avoid  disease  and  mustiness;  and  living  in 
these  rooms  became  hopeless.  Thousands  of  plants  perished,  but  in  the  spring, 
Max  Steiger  could  plant  some  10,000  of  them  into  the  open  soil,  a  sandy 
soil,  relatively  dry,  and  poor  in  nutritious  matter.  In  fact,  these  seedlings  had 
to  be  planted  side  by  side  with  the  Tall  Bearded  irises. 

In  the  autumn  of  1955,  a  majority  of  seeds  of  Max  Steiger’s  own  growing 
could  be  used.  There  must  have  been  more  than  10,000  seeds.  By  the 
middle  of  April  1956,  the  plants  were  planted  in  the  open  soil,  and  in  that 
summer,  50%  of  them  had  flowered  already;  that  is  to  say,  Max  Steiger  had 
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found  a  way  to  grow  one  generation  in  one  year,  which  usually  takes  two 
years. 

In  the  meantime,  Max  Steiger  greatly  improved  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
as  well  as  the  form  and  size  of  the  flowers  by  applying  suitable  doses  of 
manure  and  by  heavy  watering  in  spring  until  after  the  bloom. 

Out  of  the  plants  that  flowered  in  1956,  Max  Steiger  selected  about  100 
plants  only,  to  form  the  basis  for  further  breeding.  The  first  own-bred  genera¬ 
tion  served  as  pollen  giver,  whereas  these  100  seedlings  were  to  be  the  seed 
bearers.  Fructification  promptly  took  place,  and  the  new  seedlings  were 
planted  in  fertile  soil,  which,  however,  had  a  lime  content  of  6  to  8%.  In 
consequence  of  this  lime  content,  thousands  of  plants  perished,  but  a  few 
hundred  proved  suitable  for  further  breeding.  More  than  9,000  seedlings,  de¬ 
rived  from  these  parent  plants,  have  been  planted  on  a  field  with  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  poor  in  humus,  but— and  here  is  the  point  where  a  real  sensation 
comes  in— with  a  lime  content  of  21%  on  the  average,  with  a  Ph-value  of  7.4! 
A  large  number  of  plants  perished  again,  but  more  than  5,000  healthy  plants 
have  survived,  and  there  is  every  certainty  that  next  year,  that  is  to  say 
in  1960,  the  whole  of  the  seedlings  will  not  fail  to  bloom.  Thus,  lime-resistant 
Japanese  irises  have  been  bred  and,  due  to  their  extraordinary  vigour  and 
hardiness,  they  are  easier  to  grow  than,  for  instance,  roses  or  dahlias.  It  is  an 
unusual  sight  to  find  in  Max  Steiger’s  garden  Jap  iris  by  the  side  of  Tall 
Bearded  irises,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  how  much  better  these  new  lime- 
resistant  varieties  keep  off  diseases.  In  a  relatively  short  time,  the  new 
varieties  will  be  offered  to  the  trade  at  reasonable  prices,  and  iris  lovers  will 
then  enjoy  iristime  for  a  full  month  longer. 


New  Bulletin  Editor  Appointed 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby  of  Oakfield,  New  York,  succeeds  Mr.  Geddes 
Douglas  as  editor  of  the  AIS  Bulletin,  effective  January  1,  1989.  Formerly 
an  administrative  official  of  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Tom  Jacoby  has  served  as  editor  of  the 
Empire  State  Iris  Society  Newsletter  since  1957,  and  recently  relinquished 
that  position  to  accept  the  editorship  of  the  Bulletin. 

With  the  publication  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  Geddes  Douglas  completes 
14  years  of  continuous  service  as  editor.  During  this  period  the  membership 
of  the  Society  increased  steadily  from  less  than  2,000  to  approximately  5,500, 
a  result  to  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Bulletin  in  popularizing  all  types  of  irises  for  use  in  the  garden.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Jacoby  as  editor  followed  the  announcement  by  Mr. 
Douglas  at  the  November,  1959  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  New 
Orleans  that  he  had  made  business  commitments  which  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  continue  as  editor.— L.F.B. 
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Judging  School,  held  by  the  Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  October,  1959. 

CENTRAL  OHIO  SOCIETY  HOLDS 
FIRST  JUDGING  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Frederick  Thaler 

The  Central  Ohio  Iris  Society  held  the  first  session  of  the  Iris  Judging 
School  which  it  is  sponsoring,  at  Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  October 
19. 

Seventy  people  of  Region  6  were  enrolled,  fifty  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  American  Iris  Society  from  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  for  judging  were  given  by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Lauck  of  Toledo,  Ohio  and 
Mr.  Don  Waters  of  Elmore,  Ohio.  Among  those  present  were  several  judges 
from  the  American  Iris  Society  as  well  as  judges  from  the  Men’s  Garden 
Club. 

At  the  morning  session  Mr.  Dow,  Chairman,  introduced  Mr.  Waters, 
who  explained  the  many  facets  of  garden  judging,  including  the  point  system 
and  comparison  method.  Mr.  Lauck  then  explained  the  point  system  of 
judging  and  illustrated  his  lecture  with  chalk  sketches. 

After  time  out  for  dinner,  the  afternoon  session  was  taken  up  with  more 
illustrations  and  the  latest  set  of  slides  of  the  AIS  were  then  shown  with 
commentary  by  Mr.  Waters  and  Mr.  Lauck. 

This  meeting  created  a  lot  of  interest  among  members  and  many  favorable 
letters  have  been  received  requesting  information  about  future  sessions.  AIS 
members  interested  in  enrolling  for  the  next  session  should  write  to  Mr.  Paul 
Brink,  Milan,  Ohio  or  Mr.  M.  F.  Dow,  R.  D.  5,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  1960  officers  of  the  Central  Ohio  Iris  Society  are  as  follows: 
President;  Paul  Brink,  Vice  President:  Harry  Hanna,  Secretary:  Miss  Pauline 
Reindel,  Treasurer:  Ralph  Stone,  Historian:  Mrs.  George  Frost,  Kingwood 
Garden  Chairman:  M.  F.  Dow.  The  Show  Chairman  is  Mrs.  Frederick  Thaler, 
and  Membership  is  Mrs.  Ralph  Stone. 
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SHIPPING  IRIS 

Virginia  P.  Conklin 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

It’s  getting  harder  every  day  to  ship  iris  rhizomes  anywhere  and  have  them 
arrive  at  their  destination  in  good  growing  condition.  Railroads,  while  their 
freight  trains  increase  steadily  in  length,  have  reduced  schedules  to  the  point 
where  many  communities  that  used  to  be  served  several  times  a  day  are 
now  lucky  if  one  train  stops  in  the  morning  and  another,  going  in  the 
opposite  direction,  at  night.  In  many  instances  there  is  talk  of  curtailing  even 
that. 

When  trucks  take  over,  service  is  slow  because  of  traffic  congestion  on 
major  highways.  It  can  take  four  hours  to  travel  the  seventy-odd  miles  from 
mid-town  New  York  City  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for  instance.  And  if 
you  try  to  speed  service  by  air  travel,  you  will  discover  that  it  takes  longer 
to  reach  the  airports  (unless  helicopters  are  available)  than  to  fly  a  hundred 
times  the  distance  once  you  are  in  a  plane. 

Humans  can  enjoy  refreshing  drinks  and  air-conditioned  waiting  rooms  en 
route,  but  plants  cannot.  They  suffer  from  extreme  heat  and  cold,  high 
humidity,  and  exceedingly  dry  weather  without  relief  except  such  as  is  afforded 
by  the  daily  range  of  temperatures  as  night  follows  day.  They  may  even  be 
exposed  to  poisonous  exhaust  fumes  for  long  hours  and  to  all  the  shaking  and 
bruising  that  comes  with  rough  handling  as  they  are  transferred  from  one 
carrier  to  another. 

What  does  all  this  spell  to  the  shipper  of  living  plant  material  like  iris? 

The  answer  is —heavy  losses!  Even  those  plants  that  survive  a  grueling 
journey  often  arrive  at  their  destination  so  weakened  that  they  are  in  poor 
shape  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  environment  and  can  only  fight  a  losing 
battle  that  may  end  in  death  the  first  winter  or  some  time  after.  Even  if 
they  win,  it  may  take  two  or  three  seasons  for  them  to  become  established 
and  show  what  they  can  do.  To  the  iris  grower,  the  delay  is  expensive  and 
aggravating  even  when  total  loss  is  not  excessive. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

First— Buy  as  close  to  home  as  you  can  find  a  reputable  dealer  who  lists 
the  varieties  you  desire.  The  shorter  the  shipping  distance,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  better  your  chances  of  receiving  your  plants  in  good  condition. 

Second— Pay  the  extra  postage  required  for  SPECIAL  HANDLING  if 
plants  go  by  mail.  The  minimum  is  35c  and  it  means  that,  instead  of  sitting 
around  in  stuffy  post  offices  for  a  week  or  more,  they  are  moved  promptly 
and  some  of  their  freshness  is  preserved. 

Third— Pack  and  ship  plants  promptly  after  they  are  dug.  If  they  are  soak¬ 
ing  wet,  they  should  be  dried— but  not  dessicated,  please. 

Fourth— Pack  rhizomes  in  excelsior  or  shavings  which  will  absorb  any  ex¬ 
cess  moisture  if  it  is  present  and  still  stay  so  light  that  the  plants  can  breathe. 

Fifth— Use  crates  or  cartons  with  holes  in  the  sides  and  top  to  let  in 
air.  Tight  containers  and  wrappings  that  exclude  air  are  conducive  to  rot  and 
mould  and  general  disintegration  and  heavy  losses  among  the  plants. 

Sixth— Try  not  to  force  too  many  rhizomes  into  one  box.  Crowding,  with 
resultant  crushing  of  roots  and  tops  can  be  just  as  damaging  as  packing  too 
loosely  so  that  the  plants  tumble  from  end  to  end  as  they  are  tossed  around 
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and  become  broken  and  bruised. 

Seventh— Ship  if  possible  when  weather  conditions  are  likely  to  be  moderate, 
avoiding  periods  of  both  excessive  heat  and  cold.  Southern  growers  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  growing  season  is  far  shorter  in  northern  states  and 
get  their  fall  shipments  out  by  September  at  the  latest  so  that  plants  can 
become  established  before  the  frost  heaves  them  clear  out  of  the  ground. 
August  is  better.  Moving  iris  in  spring  is  sometimes  justified,  but  it  is  very 
hard  on  the  plant  when  it  is  trying  to  bloom.  Success  is  more  likely  if  bloom 
buds  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  form  so  that  the  iris  can  use  its  strength  to 
adjust  to  its  new  home.  When  flowers  are  allowed  to  develop  on  new-set 
plants,  they  are  rarely  strong  enough  to  bloom  the  following  year. 

Eighth— Move  when  the  plants  are  ready  to  start  a  new  growth  cycle. 
The  signal  to  watch  for  is  the  ripe  seed  pod.  The  business  of  procreation  hav¬ 
ing  been  attended  to,  the  plant  really  welcomes  a  lifting,  division,  general 
cleanup,  and  a  new  lease  on  life  in  fresh  soil. 

Ninth— Try  to  ship  when  the  recipient  will  be  able  to  accept  and  care 
for  them  immediately.  Include  a  shipping  list  so  that  every  last  item  will  be 
unpacked  and  not  thrown  out  with  the  box  because  the  person  receiving  didn’t 
know  it  was  there. 

Tenth— There  is  no  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Plants,  and  if 
we  can  only  put  ourselves  in  their  place  and  treat  them  as  we  would  like  to 
be  treated  we  shouldn’t  need  one.  Whether  sender  or  receiver, 
it  is  we,  after  all,  who  lose  when  these  lovely  things  perish  because  of  our 
thoughtlessness.  As  they  become  more  and  more  expensive;  the  loss  is  one  we 
can  ill  afford.  Treat  them  tenderly  as  they  deserve  and  reap  your  reward  in 
healthy,  happy,  beautiful  iris  June  after  June  after  June. 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE  ESTABLISHES  TRIAL  GARDENS 

The  Horticultural  Department  of  Clemson  College,  Clemson,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  recently  established  Trial  Gardens  for  various  flowers  and  has  set 
aside  a  desirable  area  for  irises.  Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  RVP  of  Region  5,  invites 
members  of  AIS  to  donate  varieties  of  Tall  Bearded,  Spuria,  Dwarf  Bearded, 
Median,  Aril,  and  Siberian  irises  for  testing  and  viewing  in  these  new  gardens. 
For  further  information  contact  Dr.  Hobson  at  222  Riggs  Drive,  Clemson, 
South  Carolina. 


1960  MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

Robt.  S.  Carney,  Chairman 

The  1960  Membership  Campaign  is  now  under  way  and  the  St.  Louis  office 
reports  that  a  number  of  new  memberships  have  already  been  received.  If  all 
of  the  Regions  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  we  will  be  able  to 
reach  our  goal  of  a  net  increase  of  1,000  in  our  membership  for  the  year. 

Regional  quotas  have  been  established  as  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
membership  of  each  Region  over  the  October  1,  1959  total. 

Scoring 


Type  of  Membership  Points 

Single  Membership  .  1 
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Family  Membership  .  2 

Sustaining  Membership  .  5 

Single  Triennial  Membership  .  5 

Family  Triennial  Membership  .  7 

Research  Membership  .  10 

Life  Membership  .  25 

Change  from  Single  to  Family  Membership  .  1 


Change  from  Single  Triennial  to  Family  Triennial  Membership  .  2 

Prizes  for  Contestants 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  1960  to  individual  contestants  on  the  basis  of 
points  obtained  by  each  contestant  during  the  campaign. 

1.  A  Grand  Prize  of  a  life  membership  will  be  awarded  to  the  contestant 
securing  the  most  points. 

2.  A  Second  Prize  of  a  10-year  membership  will  be  awarded  to  the  con¬ 
testant  securing  the  second  highest  number  of  points. 

3.  A  Third  Prize  of  a  5-year  membership  will  be  awarded  to  the  contestant 
securing  the  third  highest  number  of  points. 

Prizes  for  Regional  Vice-Presidents 

The  following  four  prizes  are  available  to  Regional  Vice-Presidents  in  1960. 

1.  A  Grand  Prize  of  a  life  membership  will  be  awarded  to  the  RVP  of  the 
Region  which  achieves  the  highest  net  membership  gain  during  the  campaign. 

2.  An  additional  Grand  Prize  of  a  life  membership  will  be  awarded  to  the 
RVP  of  the  Region  which  achieves  the  highest  percentage  gain  in  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  excess  of  its  assigned  quota  of  25  per  cent  of  its  membership  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign.  If  the  same  RVP  wins  this  and  the  preceding 
award,  only  one  life  membership  will  be  assigned  to  the  recipient. 

3  &  4.  Awards  of  Second  and  Third  Prizes  of  10-  and  5-year  memberships 
respectively,  will  be  made  to  RVPs  for  the  second  and  third  highest  per¬ 
centage  gains  in  new  members  in  excess  of  their  quotas. 

Contest  Rules 

1.  The  1960  membership  campaign  was  initiated  on  October  1,  1959  and 
will  close  on  September  30,  1960. 

2.  New  memberships  must  be  reported  by  contestants  directly  to  their 
Regional  Vice-Presidents.  To  be  included  in  the  competition  for  prizes,  new 
memberships  must  be  submitted  to  the  RVP  together  with  the  name,  address 
and  remittance  of  each  new  member  on  or  before  the  closing  date. 

3.  Membership  renewals  solicited  from  members  in  arrears  for  one  year  or 
longer,  according  to  the  records  in  the  central  AIS  office,  will  be  counted  as 
new  members. 

4.  A  record  of  memberships  solicited  by  contestants  and  reported  to  their 
RVPs  during  the  campaign  must  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Membership  Campaign  on  or  before  October  15,  1960,  together  with  the 
names  and  scores  of  the  three  Regional  contestants  credited  with  the  highest 
number  of  points  secured  during  the  campaign. 

The  rule  requiring  membership  solicited  during  the  campaign  to  be  reported 
to  the  RVP  should  be  widely  publicized  in  regional  newsletters  and  bulletins, 
for  unless  memberships  are  so  reported,  they  cannot  be  included  in  the 
campaign  totals. 
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FLIGHT  L INE  S 


News  Notes 

Several  new  appointments  have  been  announced  by  National  Robin  Director 
John  Bartholomew: 

The  Iris  Photography  Division  has  a  new  Chairman:  Mrs.  P.  M.  (Marjorie) 
Lane,  6017  North  Depauw  St.,  Portland  3,  Oregon. 

The  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (Table  Iris)  Division  has  a  new  Chairman, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  (Jean)  Witt,  16516  25th  St.  NE,  Seattle  55,  Washington. 

And  there  is  a  new  Assistant  National  Robin  Editor:  Mr.  Fremont  Radcliffe, 
102  North  St.,  Pittsburgh,  California. 

Culture 

I  have  an  acre  of  wonderful  dark,  rich  and  damp  soil.  It  seems  as  though 
the  surrounding  area  has  washed  all  good  top  soil  onto  a  small  acreage  field. 
It  was  pasture  and  knew  no  crop  for  the  past  25  years  and  may  be  virgin  soil. 
I  buy  loads  and  loads  of  good  dark  top  soil  to  raise  the  beds  3  or  4  inches 
above  ground  level,  and  make  ditches  completely  around  the  beds,  2  or  3 
inches  deep  if  necessary.  Heavier  rich  soil,  through  cultivation,  in  time 
incorporates  with  lighter  soil;  the  draining  method  keeps  the  subsoil  below  the 
ground  level  of  the  beds  just  damp  enough  the  whole  summer  season  and 
protects  rhizomes  from  too  much  moisture.  It  also  helps  root  stimulation  as 
roots  grow  down  to  moisture.  If  I  were  to  have  beds  the  same  drainage 
height  above  the  ground,  the  ground  level  would  dry  out  from  continuous 
wind  here  and  the  sun  that  is  on  the  beds  all  day.  I  keep  the  ditches  cleaned 
of  soil  that  washes  from  the  beds.  The  side  toward  the  bed  is  a  gradual 
slope  to  bed  level.  There  is  a  2-  or  3-foot  fall  from  the  front  of  the  lot  to  the 
back  with  two  drainage  ditches  across  it  at  100-foot  intervals. 

I  use  barnyard  manure  as  fertilizer.  My  iris  are  planted  about  2  feet 
apart.  I  put  a  large  clod  or  clump  of  manure  between  plants  and  a  circle  of 
the  same  about  6  inches  from  the  rhizomes  before  late  fall  rains.  In  spring 
I  move  the  clods  over  and  cultivate,  replace  them  and  let  them  stay  there 
until  they  dry  out.  Of  course  I  move  them  many  times  for  weeding.  When 
they  are  dry,  I  crumble  them  up  as  fine  as  I  can  and  work  into  the  soil  when 
cultivating.  It  keeps  the  soil  aerated  and  light,  besides  feeding  the  plants 
and  drawing  the  fishing  worms. 

If  barnyard  fertilizer  is  not  easy  to  get,  dried  manure  is  good.  A  bucket¬ 
ful  can  be  soaked  in  a  tub  of  water  for  24  hours  or  so  and  the  liquid  used, 
retaining  the  sediment  as  a  mulch  or  to  work  into  the  ground.  It  works  fast 
and  has  done  well  in  a  friend’s  garden  that  is  yellow  prairie  sand.  Sediment, 
as  a  mulch,  or  worked  into  the  soil,  helps  to  retain  moisture.— Margaret  Van 
Slyke,  Farmington,  Michigan. 

The  soil  is  acid  here.  Japanese  iris  just  love  it.  The  TBs  get  bones  under 
them  for  phosphate,  wood  ashes  (potash)  and  animal  manures  (nitrogen). 
Limestone  grit  in  chicken  manure,  and  applied  sometimes  as  a  mulch,  corrects 
soil  acidity  for  me.  I  think  that  iris,  like  daffodils,  seem  to  have  an  affinity 
for  sod.  Mulched  with  sod,  they  do  not  heave  with  the  frost  or  need  so  much 
watering  in  the  summer.  It  helps  to  keep  weeds  in  check  too.  If  the  sod 
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starts  to  grow,  I  shake  it  and  turn  it  over.  In  two  years  it  breaks  down  into 
fine  dark  loam.  Another  rich  source  of  nourishment  that  I  use  is  silt  out  of 
the  pools  along  our  brook.  It  is  full  of  dead  leaves  and  fish  and  other 
residues.— Virginia  Conklin,  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  more  I  know  of  organic  gardening  the  more  I’m  sold  on  its  virtues. 
We  used  quantities  of  cow  manure  and  redwood  sawdust  in  making  our  beds. 
It  is  interesting  to  relate  that  in  digging  this  past  season,  though  there  were 
plants  that  showed  evidence  of  nematode  infestation,  those  areas  that  con¬ 
tained  lots  of  humus  produced  good  rhizomes  and  healthy-appearing  foliage 
that  gave  no  evidence  of  what  we  were  to  find  below.  In  fact,  it  was  a  surprise 
to  find  the  tell-tale  nodules.  I  am  going  to  try  to  so  improve  my  soil  that  my 
iris  will  be  better  able  to  resist  disease.  I  don’t  think  that  I  can  throw  away 
all  of  the  chemical  fertilizers  and  sprays,  but  I  hope  I  won’t  have  to  use 
them  so  much  in  the  future.— Lura  B.  Roach,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Last  year  we  used  redwood  sawdust  and  so  many  people  were  horrified  to 
think  we  would  use  redwood  due  to  its  acid  reaction!  Well,  we  did  haul  it  in 
by  the  truck  loads  and  mulched  the  beds  until  they  were  bursting,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  add  the  necessary  nitrogen.  This  year  we  dug  the  beds  that  were  heavily 
treated  with  sawdust  and  I  never  saw  such  gorgeous  roots.  They  were  long, 
with  hair  roots  galore,  and  what  made  us  very  happy,  clean  and  no  trace  of 
nematodes.  When  we  examined  the  roots  we  found  small  particles  of  sawdust 
clinging  to  all  roots  and  it  seemed  that  for  the  first  time  the  plants  had  proper 
ventilation  at  the  root  system  .—Barbara  Serdynski,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

I  was  shocked  into  turning  under  some  of  the  coarsest  of  the  debris  such 
as  dead  Spuria  and  daylily  foliage,  bark  from  the  eucalyptus  tree,  bushels  of 
leaves  from  our  cottonwood,  which  I  had  regarded  as  a  mixed  blessing  added 
to  our  cotton  waste  mulch.  But  after  hearing  of  the  big  work  afoot  along  the 
Los  Angeles  River  by  Barbara  Serdynski  and  Lura  Roach,  and  about  Lois  and 
Clarence  Joris’  neatly  groomed  garden,  I  got  busy  and  turned  under  a  lot  of 
stuff  to  compost  where  it  lay.  Our  irrigation  leaches  soil  so  rapidly,  and  the 
weight  of  the  irrigation  water  compacts  the  soil  so  much,  that  the  ground 
simply  eats  humus.  As  coarse  as  bark  and  twigs  are,  I  welcome  them  because 
they  insure  longer  aeration,  and  a  little  added  nitrogen  corrects  the  nitrogen 
loss  they  cause  in  decomposing  slowly.— Mary  Redford,  Yuma,  Arizona. 

To  begin  with,  I  do  not  have  a  scientific  mind,  and  moreover  am  not  even 
regretful  about  it.  I  listen  to  this,  experiment  with  that,  watch  something 
else,  sleep  over  one  thing,  and  day  dream  a  bit  over  another.  And  then  end 
up  by  being  pretty  sure  that  something  or  other  is  true,  or  the  best  method  for 
me.  It  is  based  on  feeling  and  intuition,  not  careful  study  or  experiment. 

This  summer  there  was  a  most  interesting  visit  with  Chan  Smith  in  his 
garden,  and  his  saying,  “I’m  not  going  to  doctor  or  pamper  them  anymore;  I’m 
not  going  to  raise  strains  of  invalids  that  have  to  have  a  crutch.  If  they 
can’t  live  and  grow  under  normal  conditions,  they  are  better  off  to  die. 

Then  a  visit  with  Ralph  Johnson  with  his  immaculate,  raised  beds,  his  care¬ 
fully  prepared  soil,  with  just  the  right  proportions  of  every  known  commercial 
ingredient  including  a  good  crust  of  gypsum  over  the  top  of  the  ground  and  his 
saying,  “I  can’t  understand  this  new  disease  that  is  getting  one  after  another 
of  my  plants,  even  after  I’ve  doused  the  soil  with  permanganate.” 

And  a  recent  visit  to  the  Court  of  Iris  in  Southern  California,  where  one 
of  the  owners  showed  me  where  susiana  that  had  been  half  covered  with 
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weeds  had  grown  half  again  better  than  those  where  the  ground  had  been 
religiously  cleaned  and  kept  bare,  and  asking  me  what  I  thought  of  it. 

Today  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  little  cabin  near  our  ranch.  A  woman 
who  loved  iris  once  lived  there,  but  she  has  gone  and  the  plants  have 
naturalized  up  a  hillside  under  the  oak  trees.  The  soil  is  quite  acid  oak  leaf 
mold.  It  is  four  inches  thick  and  covers  the  rhizomes.  The  old  leaves  have 
never  been  pulled  away  as  we  have  been  advised  to  do.  The  rhizomes  are 
practically  growing  on  top  of  the  ground,  not  in  it,  and  covered  with  only 
three  to  four  inches  of  natural  mulch.  The  plants  have  top  irrigation  from 
rain,  nothing  else.  They  bloom  beautifully,  and  in  three  years  of  living  in 
nature’s  way  without  a  spray,  fumigant,  no  terraclor,  semesan,  permanganate, 
nemagon,  Captan,  Carco-X,  sulphur,  malathion,  sulphuric  acid,  aureomycin, 
penicillin  or  what  have  you;  not  one  plant  has  died,  or  had  pineappling, 
crown  rot,  soft  rot,  or  root  borers. 

I  had  quite  an  interesting  talk  with  Ralph  Johnson  about  it.  I  can’t  help 
but  feel  that  in  many  ways  we  have  been  way  off  course  in  our  approach  and 
that  in  drenching  our  plants  and  soils  with  salts  and  poisons,  we  may  have 
hurt  them  in  many  ways  we  did  not  intend  and  almost  completely  upset 
nature’s  way  of  keeping  things  in  balance.  We  are  going  to  haul  in  a  lot  of 
oak  and  manzanita  leaf  mold  and  mulch  heavily  with  it  at  the  end  of  the 
beds  where  his  plants  are  dying,  to  see  if  nature  won’t,  through  its  natural 
molds  and  plant  balances,  do  a  better  job  than  we  can  do  with  our  soil 
sterilants  and  poisons. 

My  brother-in-law  told  me  some  ten  years  ago  that  if  plants  were  organically 
grown  you  didn’t  have  to  spray  for  bugs  and  rusts  and  rots,  that  the  plant  had 
resources  for  protecting  itself.  I  thought  he  was  “tetched”  at  the  time.  I  don’t 
think  so  any  more.  More  and  more  I  have  come  to  feel  that  we  should,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  give  our  plants  normal  growing  conditions  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  clumsv  hand  of  man  and  let  them  do  for  themselves. 

I  pull  the  biggest  weeds  in  the  beds,  but  I  don’t  even  throw  them  on  the 
compost  heap  anymore.  I  let  them  fall  between  the  plants  and  add  to  the 
natural  mulch,  and  I  let  the  iris  leaves  remain  where  they  fall.  The  beds  are 
not  as  pretty,  but  I  believe  the  plants  will  be  stronger.  I  believe  these  mulches 
formed  of  naturally  decaying  leaf  molds  and  organic  materials  will  help  to 
overcome  and  clear  up  our  ever-increasing  list  of  rots  and  iris  diseases.— 
Herbert  McKucick,  Globe,  Arizona. 

Except  for  the  seed  beds,  I’m  through  with  Vapam,  Nemagon,  et  cetera. 
Nematodes  are  no  longer  a  worry;  except  that  I  feel  I  must  deroot  and  treat 
for  export.  Yes,  I  still  have  them— I  just  don’t  care  any  more. 

Every  stem  I  showed  in  Phoenix  came  from  an  infested  plant.  The  best  of 
these  were  from  soil  carrying  very  heavy  humus.  In  digging  seedlings  for  re¬ 
location,  I  have  found  heavy,  healthy,  root  systems  on  all,  and  on  all  the 
typical  nodes  are  present.  Not  just  an  occasional  one  either,  lots  of  them. 
Some  strains  of  plants  are  more  heavily  infested  than  others,  of  course. 

The  seedlings  were  in  high  humus  soil.  I  have  had  no  soft  rot  in  the 
organic  bed  so  far. 

For  two  years  I  have  had  a  group  of  plants  in  mesquite  soil.  For  those 
of  you  not  familiar  with  mesquite  soil,  it  is  the  high  organic  litter  from  our 
desert  mesquite.  The  mesquite  is  a  legume  and  has  a  higher  than  average 
nitrogen  content.  The  litter  is  composed  of  leaves,  seed  pods,  seeds  and  twigs, 
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all  pretty  well  broken  down  by  biological  activity.  This  is  live  soil.  Another 
larger  group  of  seedlings  is  in  the  orchard  and  has  the  benefit  of  the  fall  leaf 
drop.  These  are  the  areas  where  both  iris  and  nematodes  thrive  and  of  the 
two,  the  mesquite  area  is  best.  The  display  beds  are  in  plain  Tucson  loam  and 
while  this  is  fertile  soil  at  first,  it  deteriorates  rapidly  with  irrigation. 
It  is  here  that  nematodes  and  soft  rot  cause  trouble.  In  addition  to  this  I 
have  never  had  pineappling  trouble  in  the  mesquite  area  and  very  little  of  a 
mild  sort  in  the  orchard.  The  answer  does  not  lie  in  shading.  I  have  had 
serious  trouble  in  mineral  soil  in  both  partial-and  full  day-filtered  shade.  I 
think  the  answer  is  probably  in  the  soil  itself.  We  do  have  grey  aphids  in  the 
organic  areas  and  I  will  continue  to  kill  them  with  malathion .—Chandler  Smith, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

I  have  used  sawdust  and  manure  in  my  yard  this  fall.  We  have  old  sawmill 
sites  up  in  the  hills  from  us,  and  the  forest  rangers  tell  us  that  the  humus 
from  these  old,  old  sawdust  dunes  that  have  rotted  for  years,  is  one  of  the 
best  compost  they  know  of.  I  use  the  mountain  leaf  mold,  also,  which  is  very 
good  although  it  takes  a  second  year  to  really  do  a  good  job.  I  use  this  in 
my  seed  beds  and  so  far  I  have  not  had  any  trouble  with  damping  off.— Collie 
Terrell,  Wasco,  California. 

In  the  old  variety  iris  bed  we  are  leaving  the  pecan  leaves  as  a  mulch. 
Heretofore  the  labor  required  to  clean  this  area  was  hard  and  took  several 
hours.  If  this  mulching  works,  the  bed  can  be  cleaned  of  its  few  onions  and 
grass  clumps  in  a  short  while.  The  iris  foliage  in  this  bed  has  good  form  and 
color.  This  bed  never  has  rot,  leaf  spot,  or  borers,  yet  it  grows  just  inside 
a  12-foot  hedge,  shaded  by  five  tall  pecan  trees.  The  soil  is  poor  and  root- 
bound  by  the  hedge,  yet  the  blooms  are  large  and  of  intense  color.— Podia 
Banks,  Garner,  North  Carolina. 

I  have  a  section  in  my  older  iris  that  always  needs  weeding.  This  particular 
section  has  lots  of  Bermuda  grass.  When  winter  arrives  I  can  scarcely  see  the 
iris  plants  for  the  grass.  In  January  I  set  fire  to  this  section,  and  grass  and 
iris  burn  to  the  ground.  Each  spring  I  have  as  many  blooms  in  that  section  as 
any  place  in  the  yard.  The  foliage  is  always  healthy.  I  never  spray  this  area. 
—Martha  Lazenbij,  Fort  Lawn,  South  Carolina. 

Cutting  Foliage:  Pro  and  Con 

After  a  wet,  muggy  spring  such  as  we  had  last  year,  I  think  that  cutting 
back  the  leaves  and  letting  the  sunshine  in  to  the  rhizome  is  beneficial.  I 
had  almost  no  leaf  spot  last  year,  some  borers  (not  too  many),  but  everybody 
seemed  to  have  trouble  with  rot  all  summer.  Last  year’s  new  ones  had  made 
lush  growth  but  seemed  to  lose  too  many  leaves  even  when  there  seemed  to 
be  no  rot  .—Marie  Wertz,  Marshallville,  Ohio. 

I  had  my  iris  foliage  cut  down  to  6  or  8  inches  this  past  year;  they  were 
so  tall  and  large  I  could  not  otherwise  get  into  the  beds.  I  do  not  like  to  cut 
my  iris  back.  From  observing  this  practice  in  two  or  three  friends’  gardens, 
it  is  my  opinion  the  rhizomes  depreciate.  It  makes  a  neater  garden,  I  know. 
—Margaret  Van  Slyke,  Farmington,  Michigan. 

I  was  taught  to  cut  iris  back  so  that  the  vitality  would  supposedly  be 
thrown  into  the  rhizome  instead  of  the  leaves.  This  year  I  got  about  half  of 
my  planting  cut  back  and  will  see  which  will  do  better.  Some  I  set  out  last 
winter,  cut  back,  put  on  three  and  four  new  plants.— Mildred  Stephens,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Alabama. 
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I  never  cut  my  iris  back.  Although  it  does  make  the  yard  look  neater,  I 
think  from  other  gardens  here,  it  does  seem  to  prevent  the  plant  from  increas¬ 
ing  as  much.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  plant  will  have  to  use  all  its  strength 
to  grow  back  the  leaves  that  were  cut  off.—  Joe  Saia,  Helena,  Arkansas. 

I  agree  that  cutting  back  may  be  detrimental  to  future  growth,  I  have  never 
done  it  to  mine;  perhaps  force  of  habit  in  growing  daffodils  and  gladioli  as  in 
these  cases  we  leave  all  the  leaves  intact  for  development  of  the  bulbs  and 
conns.—/.  G.  L.  Williams,  Orange,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

I  cut  off  leaf  spot  and  burn  the  infected  areas  as  a  sanitary  practice  for 
control.  Leaves  are  cut  whenever  a  rhizome  is  transplanted  because  uncut 
ones  wilt  and  retard  the  recovery  of  the  plant.  Otherwise,  the  greater  the 
healthy  leaf  area,  the  more  food  intake  and  the  more  vigorous  the  plant!— 
Virginia  Conklin,  Stroudburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Trimming  back  my  iris  three  times  last  summer  did  not  curtail  bloom  this 
year  in  any  way.  Using  Bordeaux  last  fall  and  the  spraying  of  Captan  abol¬ 
ished  most  of  the  leaf  spot.  I  had  no  mustard  seed  fungus  or  scorch.— Lillian 
Moon,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Control  Sprays 

About  everyone  in  this  area,  except  Mr.  Doerfler,  has  had  a  terrible  siege 
of  leaf  spot  as  a  result  of  the  rains.  He  used  Zineb  earlier  in  the  year,  but 
uses  scissors  on  every  little  spot  he  finds.  Certainly  it  has  worked.  The 
thing  that  impressed  me  most  was  that  Doerfler’s  whole  yard  was  absolutely 
free  of  leaf  spot— foliage  very  fine  looking.— Jim  Allen,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 

Leaf  spot  can  be  a  real  eyesore.  We  start  spraying  in  September  or  October. 
All  our  bugs  live  with  us  all  winter,  so  even  if  we  have  flowers  all  year 
round  we  also  have  pests  growing  the  year  round  too.  After  September  15th 
digging  we  clean  up  all  dead  fans,  leaves,  and  burn  them.  Then  a  drenching 
spray  of  Malathion  and  Captan  with  some  Volck  goes  on.  After  three  weeks,  a 
drenching  spray  of  Carco-X  for  mildew,  rust,  and  leaf  spot— a  prevention 
spray,  not  a  cure.  I  plan  to  use  a  heavy  dusting  of  Terrachlor  and  have  the 
rains  carry  it  down  through  the  winter.— Mary  Ellen  Knopf,  Campbell,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

I  have  used  Malathion  dust  this  past  spring  for  the  bugs,  and  sulphur  for 
the  mildew,  and  have  had  very  good  success.  Applying  dust  is  much  cheaper 
and  faster  than  spraying.  Of  course,  I  have  to  admit  that  dust  does  dirty  up 
the  foliage  and  sometimes  burns  some  petals.  I  never  dust  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  above  80  degrees.  My  practice  is  to  wash  the  plants  after  four  or  five 
days,  thus  leaving  them  clean  so  they  can  go  on  with  their  photosynthesis  in  a 
more  natural  manner.  Not  all  of  my  1,000-odd  plants  are  completely  healthy. 
Some  are  chlorotic,  some  just  get  tired  of  living,  but  by  and  large,  my  plant 
family  does  enjoy  good  average  health.— B.  F.  Dutcher,  Parlier,  California. 

I  begin  spraying  early  in  the  year  when  first  growth  begins:  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  captan,  two  teaspoons  of  Isotox  with  a  spreader  and  a  teaspoon  of 
Hyponex  as  a  weak  booster,  per  gallon  of  water.  This  is  used  for  both  roses 
and  iris,  spraying  weekly  until  bloom  time.  Since  starting  my  spray  program 
several  years  ago  leaf  spot  is  practically  nil  although  I  do  have  some  mustard 
seed  fungus  damage  in  mid-summer.  I  understand  a  new  product  called 
Terrachlor  is  recommended  for  this,  and  I  intend  to  drench  plants  with  it  after 
bloom  season.— Jake  Scharff ,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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Varietal  Reports 

The  largest  bloom  I  had  last  year  was  Engraved.  It  was  simply  huge  and 
this  past  year  Gold  Anthem  and  Rose  Garland  were  huge  in  size  and  largest 
in  the  garden.  Cherie  acted  up  and  rebloomed  in  mid-summer.  Guess  she 
thought  I  didn’t  notice  her  pretty  pink  dress  amongst  so  many  lovlies  the  first 
go-round  that  she  came  back  to  show  it  off  again.  We  have  much  sun  here 
and  Rocket  doesn’t  fade.  Ponder  is  the  only  one  I  have  that  fades,  and  a  shame 
too,  for  it  is  so  large  and  pretty  when  first  open.  Lady  Mohr  has  bloomed 
better  for  me  here  than  any  other  place  I  have  lived.  Golden  Crown  is  a  good 
bloomer  here  as  is  Accent.  One  of  my  favorite  oldies  is  Inspiration,  much  the 
same  color  as  Oriental  Glory  but  without  the  blaze.  They  surely  show  up  in 
the  garden.— Mildred  Stephens,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Olympic  Torch  and  Amethyst  Flame  were  beautiful,  just  about  as  perfect 
as  iris  can  be.  Flame  Kiss,  very  good;  Blue  Silhouette  and  Cleansweep  were 
fine.  The  one  that  was  liked  and  wanted  most  of  all  was  Blue  Clif,  very,  very 
nice.  Dr.  Branch’s  Lavendula,  Yesteryear,  and  Vagabond  Lady  drew  much 
favorable  comment,  as  did  Fashionette  (O.  Brown).  Mr.  Tompkins’  Fresco 
is  always  one  of  the  favorites.  Mrs.  Hinkle’s  Curl’d  Cloud  is  something  out  of 
this  world  —Margaret  Van  Slyke,  Farmington,  Michigan. 

I  think  Whole  Cloth  was  outstanding,  and  as  for  blue  iris,  Allegiance  won 
my  heart.  It  is  the  bluest  blue  yet,  with  good  form  and  substance.  I  see  where 
Ralph  Johnson  won  Queen  of  the  Show  at  Phoenix  with  Pierre  Menard.  This 
was  good  news  as  Pierre  came  through  for  us  in  the  same  manner  a  few  years 
back.  It  is  one  of  our  favorites,  and  we  are  putting  all  the  extras  we  have, 
after  dividing,  into  every  corner  we  can  spare.  I  have  been  watching  Gold 
Cup  for  the  last  year  or  so,  and  this  year  it  was  lovely  in  most  of  the  gardens 
we  visited.  The  only  thing  I  had  against  it  was  that  it  was  always  so  short, 
but  this  year  it  came  way,  way  up  in  the  air.  Also  saw  Glittering  Amber  and 
to  me  it  is  in  a  color  class  all  by  itself.— Barbara  Serdynski,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Butterscotch  Kiss  really  thrilled  me  for  it  looked  just  like  its  picture. 
Our  season  here  began  February  24  and  ended  June  3  when  Lamplight  took 
a  blue  ribbon  for  me.— Dorothy  Loomis,  Oro  Grande,  California. 

I’d  like  to  mention  a  few  new  Spurias  that  bloomed  for  me  the  first  time 
this  year  and  I  thought  were  worthwhile:  Ruffled  Gold,  Golden  Sceptre, 
Sunnyside,  and  an  old-timer,  Cambridge  Blue.  Royal  Toga  did  very  well 
too.— William  J.  Johnson,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

When  I  first  saw  Glittering  Amber  it  was  in  Miss  Meiss’  garden  during 
the  ’56  convention.  Everyone  was  “oh-ing  and  ah-ing”  over  it  and  taking 
pictures  like  mad.  It  was  really  worth  it.  The  color  was  outstanding  and  it  was 
not  separated  at  the  standards.— Lois  Joris,  San  Bernardino,  California. 

Of  the  new  iris,  our  top  ten  were  Charmed  Land,  lavender-tinted  white 
with  marvelous  substance  and  form;  Enchanted  Violet,  lovely  reddish-lilac 
with  red  beard;  Galilee,  finest  blue  seen  anywhere;  Glittering  Amber,  my 
number  one  ruffled,  flaring  lace  apricot-amber;  Lynn  Hall,  excellent  deep 
pink  of  good  form;  Mademoiselle,  ruffled,  flaring  rosy  lavender;  Mohrning 
Haze,  outstanding  lavender-gray  oncobred,  broad  and  flaring;  Polka  Time, 
blue-violet,  nicely  ruffled  and  flaring;  Valimar,  fine  deep  apricot  with  red 
beard  and  good  substance;  Violet  Hills,  very  clean  deep  violet  with  dark 
beard.  These  are  just  a  sampling  of  many  fine  varieties  now  on  the  market. 
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Some  of  the  others  I  noted  were,  if  anything,  just  a  shade  below  the  ones 
listed  as  the  top  ten  I  saw:  Aretic  Blush,  very  feminine  pinkish  white;  Frilly 
Fringes,  top-notch  lace  and  fine  lace  breeder;  Frost  and  Flame,  best  tangerine- 
bearded  white  noted;  Golden  Stairs,  tall  ruffled  yellow,  well  branched;  La 
Negra  Flor,  fine  tall  dark;  Memphis  Lass,  my  number  one  favorite  plic,  tall, 
ruffled  burgundy-red  and  white;  Regina  Maria,  large  flaring  dark  blue  with 
good  form;  Indiglo,  good  violet-blue  self;  Jade  Queen,  attractive  olive  green; 
Olivette,  another  green  on  the  yellow  side;  Lady  Angie,  tall  and  very  flori- 
ferous  blue;  Gay  Princess,  another  fine  lace.—  Fremont  Radcliffe,  Pittsburg, 
California. 

Of  all  the  reds  that  I  have  seen  I  am  more  impressed  with  Bang  than  any. 
I  think  that  Garden  Glory,  other  than  in  height,  is  good.  A  cross  of  Garden 
Glory  X  Ebony  Echo  from  Dubes  is  very  good.  Garnet  Royal  is  impressive. 
There  is  still  much  to  come  from  using  Defiance,  Ebony  Echo.  Chet  Tompkins’ 
High  Barbaree  is  the  best  branched,  best  height  of  any.  Crescendo  is  shorter 
but  well  branched,  and  Ahoy  is  only  good  in  color— no  branching,  no  height. 
If  you  work  with  reds,  I  can  think  of  nothing  with  better  height  than  Captain 
Wells,  but  it  needs  some  more  yellow  in  it,  so  could  work  well  with  the 
browns.  A  good  iris  in  the  reds  that  sets  seed  like  mad,  is  Big  Ute.— George 
Warner,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 

Jean  Stevens’  red  amoena,  Finest  Hour,  was  seen  at  Schreiners’.  It  is  a 
real  triumph,  but  not  a  very  good  flower.  The  bloom  is  rather  small  and 
flaring,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  falls  is  not  a  solid  color,  but  streaked. 
Schreiners  had  seedlings  quite  a  bit  larger  and  better  colored  than  Finest 
Hour,  the  falls  being  not  so  rosy  —Lee  Kohler,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Green  Pastures  was  four  feet  tall  and  had  the  largest  blooms  that  I’ve 
ever  seen  on  it.  The  only  time  that  the  stems  are  weak  is  when  we  have  too 
much  rain  over  a  long  period.  This  fall  and  winter  have  been  very  dry,  and 
not  much  spring  rain  either.— Margaret  Burnett,  North  Sacramento,  California. 

My  plants  bloomed  superbly  and  I  enjoyed  a  seven-week  season,  longer 
than  usual.  Some  iris  which  others  have  praised  were  not  so  good  but  here  is 
my  comment:  Blue  Sapphire,  First  Violet,  Deep  Black,  Congo,  Fortune’s  Gift, 
and  Glittering  Gold  were  excellent,  both  in  color  and  growth.  Blue  Sapphire 
was  set  in  July,  1957  and  in  1959  threw  up  eight  stalks,  all  with  at  least  six 
flowers.— Florence  Clark,  Los  Altos,  California. 

If  Patrician  had  been  eligible  for  the  Dykes  Medal  this  year  I  would  have 
voted  for  it.  It  is  an  iris  of  tremendous  garden  value,  a  beautifully  substanced 
white  with  an  overlay  of  barium  yellow  pouring  down  from  the  hafts.  It 
bloomed  for  weeks,  with  three  and  four  flowers  open  for  days.  The  color  is 
mouth-watering,  and  I  had  seven  stalks  and  thirteen  increases  on  a  first-year 
plant.  It  has  one  fault:  the  stalk  is  somewhat  short  for  the  size  of  the  flower. 
—Raymond  J.  Blicharz,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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KODACHROME  IRIS  SLIDES 

1  he  American  Iris  Society  maintains  several  excellent  sets  of  color  slides 
for  rental.  One  set  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  iris  such  as  Dutch,  Siberian, 
Louisiana,  Japanese,  Douglasiana,  and  Spuria.  The  other  sets  are  of  tall 
bearded  iris,  showing  many  of  the  recent  award  winners  and  top  favor¬ 
ites,  as  well  as  selected  garden  shots. 

Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35  mm.  size,  and  rents  for  $5.00.  A  num¬ 
bered  list  giving  the  names  of  the  iris  accompanies  each  set.  Checks  are 
to  be  payable  to  The  American  Iris  Society  and  mailed  to  Albert  G.  Lauck, 
Slides  Chairman. 

Request  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  schedul¬ 
ing,  preferably  30  days.  Get  exact  date  desired,  so  that  slides  can  be 
sent  to  reach  you  in  advance  of  your  meeting  date. 

AIS  slides  are  a  great  help  in  making  selections  of  new  iris  for  your 
garden,  keep  you  informed  of  the  better  and  new  varieties,  and  will  create 
additional  interest  in  your  Iris  Society  or  Garden  Club. 

Albert  G.  Lauck,  Slides  Chairman 


FLASH 

QUANTITY  PURCHASE  permits  us  to  lower  the  price  of  our  colorful 
official  blue,  green  and  silver  AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — effective  immediately, 
$1.00  purchases  a  package  of  100  stamps.  Enclose  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope  today  and  send  to: 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 

Saint  Louis  10,  Missouri 


TEST  GARDEN  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  Study  the  Test  Garden  Situation  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  of  January,  1958.  Among  other  things,  it  was  recommended 
that  a  Test  Garden  Committee  be  established.  Accordingly,  a  Test  Garden 
Committee  Chairman  was  designated  and  subsequently  a  committee  selected. 
Progress  reports  of  this  committee  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  AIS  at  three  previous  meetings.  At  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  AIS  additional  assistance  has  been  sought  from  the 
British  Iris  Society  and  the  test  gardens  at  Florence,  Italy.  It  is  now  the 
opinion  of  the  Test  Gardens  Committee  that  an  official  test  gardens  system 
should  be  adopted  to  serve  the  following  purposes: 

1.  The  comparative  evaluation  of  new  cultivars  and  hybrids. 

2.  An  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  test  iris  in  selected  geographical 
situations. 

3.  A  medium  through  which  the  reaction  of  garden  visitors  (the  public)  to 
iris  is  available. 

With  these  purposes  as  a  guide  the  committee,  with  careful  appraisal  of 
many  practical  limitations,  proposes  a  system  of  five  test  garden  locations 
within  the  North  American  continent.  Suggested  locations  should  include  the 
west  coast  (Los  Angeles);  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  (Denver);  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  Valley  (St.  Louis  and/or  Kingwood  Center);  the 
north  eastern  region  of  Canada  and  New  England  (Montreal);  and  the  Deep 
South  (Georgia’s  Callaway  Gardens,  or  Memphis,  or  Ft.  Worth,  Texas).  An 
optional  sixth  test  garden  site  may  be  adopted  by  popular  request,  namely,  a 
display  of  two-year  test  plants  at  the  location  of  the  annual  AIS  convention. 
This  could  serve  as  a  preview  of  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the  test 
gardens.  Official  AIS  Test  Gardens  must  be  within  an  established  and  perma¬ 
nent  botanical  garden  or  its  equivalent.  Such  gardens  should  provide  ade¬ 
quately  qualified  personnel  to  judge  the  horticultural  performance  of  test 
plants,  uniform  growing  conditions,  and  protection  against  theft.  Any  iris 
seedling  receiving  an  H.C.  award  would  be  considered  eligible  for  testing 
during  the  ensuing  year  and  for  the  next  two  years  following  receipt  of  the 

H. C. 

Cultivars  eligible  for  testing  may  not  be  introduced  until  the  year  following 
submission  to  the  test  gardens. 

The  following  are  obligations  of  all  parties  of  the  test  garden  system. 

I.  Hybridizer. 

It  is  obligatory  to  submit  one  rhizome  of  the  cultivar  to  be  tested  to  each 
of  the  five  test  gardens  during  the  month  of  August. 

Each  cultivar  must  be  identified  as  to  parentage  (when  available),  originator, 
registration  year  and  class  (even  if  not  registered) . 

All  postage  expenses  must  be  assumed  by  the  sender. 

Optional  opportunity  to  send  one  rhizome  to  the  official  convention  test 
garden  two  years  in  advance  of  the  convention.  Only  Tall  Bearded  cultivars 
accepted. 

2.  Five  Official  Test  Gardens. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  staff  of  the  botanic  gardens  to  check  eligibility, 
code  and  promptly  plant  all  test  items,  to  observe  and  keep  records  during  the 
two-year  growing  period  for  the  purpose  of  completing  one  score  card  for 
each  item,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second-year  bloom  period,  to  dig,  package, 
and  return  the  entire  stock  to  the  sender. 

Test  gardens  will  be  expected  to  provide  uniform  growing  conditions  for  all 
plants.  A  code  key  will  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  test  garden  committee 
with  completed  test  gardens  score  cards. 

3.  Official  AIS  Test  Garden  Judges. 

All  ten  judges  assigned  to  each  garden  are  requested  to  see  each  test  item 
during  its  second-year  bloom  period  regardless  of  the  class  of  iris  under  test. 
Upon  completion  of  the  judge’s  score  cards  these  are  to  be  given  or  sent  to  the 
proper  test  garden  regional  president. 

4.  Test  Garden  Regional  President. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  region  president  of  the  area  in  which  the  test  garden 
is  located  to  appoint  ten  AIS  garden  judges  as  AIS  Test  Garden  Judges. 
These  appointments  should  be  submitted  for  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Test  Gardens  Committee  in  January  of  each  year.  (It  is  suggested  that 
judges  reside  in  close  proximity  to  the  gardens).  At  the  close  of  the  bloom 
period,  the  T.G.R.P.  will  tabulate  the  totals  of  5  completed  score  cards  for 
each  test  item.  Where  possible,  five  cards  will  be  selected  by  randomization 
from  the  theoretically  available  ten  cards  per  item.  On  or  before  July  15  of 
each  year  the  T.G.R.P.  will  forward  both  tabulation  and  all  score  cards  to  the 
Chairman  of  Test  Garden  Committee. 
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5.  Chairman  of  Test  Gardens  Committee. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Test  Garden  Committee  to 
assemble  and  tabulate  the  performance  of  all  test  items  in  time  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Fall  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

A  report  of  the  Convention  test  garden  results  will  be  prepared  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Bulletin.  Each  January,  the  proposed  roster  of  50  AIS  Test 
Garden  Judges  will  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee  for 
confirmation.  Notification  of  approval  will  be  sent  to  the  five  test  gardens 
regional  presidents  before  March. 

Procedure: 

1.  Eligible  iris  will  be  grown  for  two  years  in  test  gardens. 

2.  Judging  to  be  accompanied  by  AIS  Test  Garden  Judges  at  the  time  of 
the  second  year  bloom  period  and  by  the  botanic  gardens’  personnel 
throughout  the  two-year  growth  period. 

3.  If  no  bloom  appears  on  second-year  plant  in  one  garden,  then  final  tabula¬ 
tion  will  be  derived  from  the  results  from  the  other  four  gardens.  If  bloom 
fails  to  appear  on  a  given  test  item  in  more  than  one  garden  at  scoring 
time,  then  the  item  will  be  disqualified,  but  eligible  for  re-submission  for 
testing. 

4.  The  entire  stock  of  all  the  items  will  be  returned  to  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  sender. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  the  above  described  system  of  test  gar¬ 
dens  will  in  no  way  adversely  affect  local  and  special  test  gardens  now  in 
existence,  or  those  that  are  established  in  the  future.  In  fact,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  stimulus  to  establish  more  regional  and  local  test  gardens  will  occur.  For 
example,  in  sparsely  populated  areas  regional  test  gardens  could  provide  means 
for  obtaining  more  H.C.  Awards.  It  is  also  recommended  that  local,  regional, 
and  special  test  gardens  adopt  the  official  score  card  system. 

The  committee  invites  The  Board  of  Directors  to  consider  a  change  in  the 
eligibility  rules  for  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  recommended  that  beginning  in 
1966  all  iris  eligible  for  Award  of  Merit  will  have  been  tested  in  the  Official 
AIS  Test  Gardens  and  received  a  numerical  rating  above  80. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  system  of  Official  AIS  Test  Gardens  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages: 

1.  Impartial  evaluation  by  means  of  a  code  system. 

2.  Provides  specific  performance  data  of  promising  cultivars. 

3.  Promotes  interest  in  iris  outside  of  the  AIS. 

4.  Promotes  improvement  of  iris  each  year  by  selectivity,  including  numerical 


ratings. 

5.  Provides  permanent  and  reliable  test  garden  sites  at  no  expense  to  the 
AIS. 

6.  Possible  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  introductions. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  are  some  obvious  disadvantages. 

1.  Extreme  responsibility  on  test  garden  regional  presidents.  These  are  indeed 
the  key  persons.  Without  their  dedication  the  system  will  fail. 

2.  The  necessary  delay  between  “birth  and  introduction”  of  cultivars. 


Harold  Fletcher 
Melba  Hamblen 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth 
Joseph  Hoage 


Joseph  Riley 

Everett  Long 

William  Slensker 

John  Durrance,  Chairman 
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REPORT  OF  EXHIBITION  COMMITTEE, 

OCTOBER  1959 

There  was  a  total  of  85  shows  this  season.  84  of  these  shows  are  in  the 
October  AIS  Bulletin,  and  one  arrived  too  late  to  report.  There  probably 
will  be  one  or  two  more  late-comers. 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  are  $1,116.87,  and  as  closely  as  I  can  compute 
expenses,  they  are  $930.60.  This  is  a  gain  of  $186.27.  The  loss  for  last  year 
was  somewhat  less  than  I  had  anticipated  ($144.57),  so  the  two  years  show 
a  net  gain,  with  a  vastly  improved  inventory.  The  Color  Classification  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  borne  by  the  Exhibition  Committee. 

The  inventory,  conservatively  computed,  shows  a  total  of  $1,238.95,  slightly 
better  than  last  year.  However,  586  Rules  and  Regulations  booklets  and  392 
Information  Handbooks  for  Exhibition  Judges,  will  be  a  total  loss  after  the 
new  Judges’  Handbook  is  printed,  and  will  show  up  next  year  as  an  inventory 
deduction. 

Stocks  are  in  relatively  good  shape.  We  may  run  out  of  Bronze  Medals 
next  year,  and  there  will  have  to  be  reorders  of  both  the  award  ribbons  and 
the  award  cards,  both  popular  items,  and  both  printed  with  the  new  AIS 
Seal.  A  new  Best  Arrangement  of  Show  rosette  is  being  devised.  A  new 
Recommendation  for  Exhibition  Certificate  is  being  devised,  the  present 
stock  being  exhausted.  I  am  recommending  to  the  Board  that  three  judges 
recommend  a  seedling  before  it  becomes  eligible  for  the  Exhibition  Certificate. 
A  new  Color  Classification  booklet  is  being  printed.  With  the  exception  of 
these  items,  stocks  should  be  sufficient. 

Order  blanks  are  being  printed  in  three  colors,  so  that  when  an  order 
form  is  typed  up,  one  copy  will  go  to  the  secretary,  with  remittance;  one 
to  the  customer,  and  one  in  our  files.  They  will  be  serially  numbered,  so 
both  the  secretary  and  the  Exhibition  Chairman  can  audit  independently  and 
arrive  at  a  total.  The  amount  of  money  being  handled  is  getting  too  much  for 
any  other  kind  of  practice,  and  after  experimenting,  we  have  hit  on  this  as 
the  best  way. 

I  understand,  indirectly,  that  Rule  1  is  causing  some  difficulty.  It  has 
been  in  operation  for  nine  years,  except  for  some  experimentation  that  we 
have  carried  on  for  the  last  year  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  small  show. 
I  presume  that  it  may  have  outlived  its  usefulness.  We  are  polling  the  show 
chairmen.  Sixteen  ballots  already  are  in.  Proposal  1  has  4  votes.  Proposal  2, 
.5  of  a  vote;  Proposal  3,  7.5  votes;  and  Proposal  4,  4  votes.  I  can  see  no  way 
of  reconciling  the  differences  except  to  leave  the  matter  of  number  of  entries 
per  exhibitor  per  class  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  show.  The  language 
is  sufficiently  broad  to  give  the  local  show  considerable  latitude. 

Sincerely,  J.  Arthur  Nelson 

LATE  1959  SHOW  REPORTS 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Silver  Medal  Certificate  winner:  Ed  Dickinson,  1555  Claiborne  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Bronze  Medal  Certificate  winner:  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Bronze  Medal  Certificate  winner  for  outstanding  commercial  or  educational 
exhibit:  David  Flesh,  Box  401,  Jefferson,  Texas. 
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Best  Iris  of  Show:  Captain  Gallant,  shown  by  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt. 

The  Valley  Council  of  Garden  Clubs 
Held  at  West  Point,  Georgia,  April  19-20,  1959 

Silver  Medal  Certificate  winner:  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lehmann,  West  Point,  Georgia. 
Bronze  Medal  Certificate  Winner:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hale,  West  Point,  Georgia. 
Bronze  Medal  Certificate  for  Outstanding  Educational  or  Commercial  Exhibit: 

Mr.  Lynwood  Jenkins,  West  Point,  Georgia. 

Best  Iris  Specimen  of  Show:  Foxfire,  shown  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lehmann,  West 
Point,  Georgia. 

Election  Committee  Report 

To  the  President  and 
Board  of  Directors 
American  Iris  Society 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Election  Committee,  have  today 
counted  the  1959  ballots  for  directors  and  certify  that  the  totals  listed  below 


are  the  true  and  correct  results  of  our  count. 

John  R.  Du  nance  . 1882 

Hubert  A.  Fisher  . 1857 

Albert  G.  Lauek  . 1892 

Guy  Rogers  . 1931 

Wellington  F.  Scott,  Jr . 1193 


Witness  our  signatures  this  the  8th  day  of  November,  1959. 

J.  E.  Wills  Claude  C.  O’Brien 

John  E.  Pierce  Robert  S.  Carney 

W.  T.  Bledsoe 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE 

NOVEMBER  1959 

Soon  after  the  annual  meeting  at  Oklahoma  City  the  Scientific  Committee 
and  the  Robin  Committee  together  started  an  iris  disease  survey  to  determine 
what  diseases  were  most  common  in  the  iris-growing  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  well  as  those  that  were  most  damaging.  These  ques¬ 
tionnaires  have  been  coming  in  ever  since.  At  the  last  count  there  were 
between  500-600  replies.  Work  is  progressing  on  tabulating  the  results,  but 
it  will  be  some  time  before  we  have  the  final  report.  The  trouble  most  often 
reported  appears  to  be  soft  rot  followed  by  the  leaf  spots  and  botrytis. 
The  one  thing  that  stands  out  most  clearly  is  the  very,  very  small  percentage 
of  respondees  who  have  consulted  local  authorities  regarding  their  plants. 
The  analysis  of  the  data  will  continue  throughout  the  winter  as  I  have  time 
to  work  on  it.  I  hope  that  eventually  it  will  be  tabulated  in  such  a  form  that 
it  can  be  published  in  the  Bulletin. 

Work  on  the  scorch  project  has  actually  gotten  underway  and  Dr.  Bald 
spent  several  weeks  this  past  summer  at  Cornell  with  Dr.  Dimock  and  Dr. 
Randolph.  I  have  asked  Dr.  Bald  for  a  summary  of  the  work  for  inclusion  in 
this  report.  Due  to  the  pressure  of  his  duties  at  U.C.L.A.,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  get  one  in  in  time  for  the  Board  meeting.  If  that  happens,  perhaps 
Dr.  Randolph  can  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  that  was  done  at  Cornell 
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during  the  summer.  From  what  Dr.  Bald  has  told  me,  scorch  will  probably 
not  be  found  to  be  a  disease  with  a  clear-cut  cause  and  effect,  but  rather  one 
with  a  complex  of  causes  which  work  together  to  produce  what  we  call  scorch. 

The  second  major  development  since  the  Oklahoma  City  meeting  is  that 
the  Spuria  project  is  now  well  underway.  So  far  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
seeds  from  known  native  populations  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  and  hope 
to  have  material  soon  from  Czechoslovakia.  In  addition  I  have  obtained  living 
plants  of  a  number  of  the  species  which  are  being  grown  in  the  United 
States.  A  few  interspecific  hybrids  were  produced  this  year  and  are  now  in 
the  seedling  stage  in  the  greenhouse.  One  of  the  first  jobs  is  to  examine  all 
of  the  Spuria  material  cytologically  and  this  work  is  being  started  this  winter. 

1  now  have  a  half-time  assistant  who  is  helping  with  this  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  far  as  the  Californians  are  concerned,  the  second  part  of  my  major 
work  on  the  group  has  been  published  as  well  as  a  shorter  paper  which  is 
devoted  to  I.  tenuis  and  its  relationships. 

This  coming  year  I  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  and  will  be  in  Europe  for  < 
six  months  beginning  in  March.  I  plan  to  visit  the  various  iris  growers  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  and  will  be  in  England  for  the  British  Iris 
Show.  I  also  hope  to  be  able  to  see,  and  collect,  Spurias.  In  addition,  I  plan 
on  working  in  various  herbaria,  examining  preserved  material  as  background 
for  a  future  taxonomic  revision  of  the  group.  During  my  absence,  my  assistant, 
Mrs.  Alva  Grant,  will  carry  on  the  work  here  at  the  Garden. 

Lee  W.  Lenz 

SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
AIS  ROBIN  PROGRAM 

October  24,  1959 

TO:  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

FROM:  J.  A.  BARTHOLOMEW,  CHAIRMAN-ROBIN  COMMITTEE 

Enrollment  in  the  various  Divisions  of  the  Robin  Program  is  still  continuing 
at  a  surprising  pace.  The  use  of  the  robin  return  card  has  definitely  brought 
a  tremendous  number  of  recruits  into  the  robin  fold.  Recently  the  Secretary’s 
Office  mailed  out  these  cards  to  the  entire  AIS  membership  along  with  the 
Awards  notices.  It  resulted  in  167  new  people  enrolling  in  366  robins. 

This  rapid  expansion  of  the  Robin  Program  has,  however,  presented  us  with 
some  problems.  People  have  asked  to  join  robins  without  really  knowing 
what  a  robin  is,  and  what  is  expected  of  them  as  members.  The  result  has 
been  a  large  number  of  applicants  that  have  no  idea  of  fulfilling  their  robin 
obligations,  with  stoppages  all  along  the  line  and  a  great  many  trapped  or 
lost  robins.  The  remedy  for  this  seems  to  be  in  giving  the  new  members 
a  clearer  view  of  the  robin  picture  at  the  time  we  invite  them  to  enroll, 
and  getting  some  assurance  from  them  in  advance  that  they  understand  the 
rules  and  procedures  and  will  comply. 

The  robin  system  can  never  be  100%  efficient.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
human  element  involved.  The  Robin  Program  is  primarily  a  “pleasure” 
activity  of  the  Society.  To  regiment  the  robins  so  that  we  would  be  sure  of 
maximum  efficiency  would  drive  out  half  our  members,  and  make  the  whole 
thing  an  ordeal  rather  than  an  enjoyment  for  the  rest.  But  there  is  a  middle 
road  that  we  must  find  if  our  system  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  disinterested 
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and  careless  members  who  are  not  honest  and  conscientious  enough  to  mail 
the  letters  on,  and  withdraw  their  robin  membership,  when  their  own 
enthusiasm  ceases. 

In  an  intensive  campaign  to  correct  this  situation,  we  are  adopting  two 
new  steps  in  procedure.  One  involves  the  printing  up  of  a  little  brochure 
entitled  “An  Invitation  to  Join  the  Robin  Program  of  the  American  Iris 
Society.”  This  brochure  briefly  defines  the  purpose  of  the  Robin  Program, 
describes  what  a  robin  is,  and  outlines  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  robin 
membership.  It  is  proposed  that  this  leaflet  be  distributed  once  to  the  entire 
AIS  membership,  and  then  be  forwarded  to  each  new  member  along  with  the 
robin  return  card,  in  accord  with  our  previous  plan.  The  second  step  involves 
the  printing  up  of  mimeo  copies  which  here  will  be  identified  as  “sign-up 
sheets.”  These  will  be  distributed  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  larger  Divisions, 
namely— Tall  Bearded,  Hybridizing,  and  Regional.  These  sign-up  sheets  out¬ 
line  very  specifically  what  procedure  each  new  member  is  expected  to  follow, 
and  upon  their  return  we  have  a  signed  statement  that  each  understands  and 
will  comply.  They  should  be  printed  sufficient  in  number  so  that  all  Divisional 
Chairmen  can  make  use  of  them  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  Both  the  printing  of 
the  proposed  brochure  and  sign-up  sheet  would  necessarily  have  to  be  financed 
by  the  AIS  Robin  Committee  as  part  of  their  budgetary  expenditure. 

We  are  severely  hampered  in  the  development  of  our  Robin  Program,  by  a 
shortage  of  capable  and  willing  people  to  serve  as  our  robin  directors.  These 
people  are  the  life  blood  of  the  robin  system  and  we  could  not  operate  without 
their  assistance.  They  spend  endless  hours  organizing  and  tracing  robins,  and 
directing  discussions  within  the  robins,  and  they  are  expected  to  absorb  the 
associated  expense.  If  the  shortage  of  satisfactory  robin  directors  becomes 
sufficiently  critical,  it  may  eventually  become  necessary  to  offer  worthy  pros¬ 
pects  an  added  inducement  in  order  for  our  system  to  survive. 

We  are  currently  considering  the  adoption  of  another  plan  which  may 
alleviate  somewhat  a  few  of  our  robin  enrollment  problems.  Because  all 
of  our  robins  are  “special  interest”  robins,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  Regional  and  International  Divisions,  we  are  considering  the  inauguration 
of  another  series  of  robins  which  will  simply  be  designated  as  “General 
Iris.”  These  general  interest  robins  will,  I  am  sure,  fulfill  the  requirements 
and  be  preferable  to  the  majority  of  the  new  members,  and  will  reduce  the 
number  of  “multiple  joiners”  whom  are  apt  to  get  in  over  their  heads. 

During  the  past  summer,  in  co-ordination  with  the  Scientific  Committee, 
we  mailed  out  over  2,100  iris  disease  questionnaires  to  all  robin  members, 
accredited  iris  judges,  and  purchasers  of  the  book  Garden  Irises.  These  lists 
were  all  carefully  checked  with  one  another  to  avoid  duplications.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  response  has  been  very  gratifying. 

An  accompanying  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  the  different  Robin 
Divisions  during  the  last  six-month  period,  the  total  number  of  enrollments  in 
each  Division  to  date,  the  estimated  number  of  active  members  participating, 
and  the  number  of  robins  organized  and  flying. 

Once  more  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Board  and  the 
Society  Officers  for  their  continued  co-operation  and  interest  in  the  Program, 
and  their  patient  understanding  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  And 
I  must  acknowledge  and  express  appreciation  for  the  many  hours  that  are 
spent  by  a  very  loyal  robin  organization  in  keeping  the  wheels  moving  and 
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making  our  whole  venture  possible. 

John  A.  Bartholomew 
National  Robin  Director  and 
Chairman  of  Robin  Committee 


ROBIN  ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment  from 


Total 

Apr.  1959 

T  otal 

Estimated  no. 

Name  of 

enrollment 

to 

enrollment 

actively 

No.  of 

Division 

to  Apr.  1959  Oct.  1959 

to  Oct.  1959 

participating 

Robins 

Tall  Bearded 

674 

177 

851 

600 

65 

Dwarf  Iris 

.  71 

26 

97 

65 

8 

General  Median  . 

1 02 

25 

127 

90 

11 

Standard  Dwarf 

.  33 

13 

46 

45 

3 

Intermediates  . 

.  42 

9 

51 

32 

5 

Border  Iris  . 

68 

10 

78 

70 

9 

Table  Iris  . 

93 

15 

108 

81 

9 

Reblooming  Iris 

.  92 

19 

111 

80 

10 

Arils  . 

119 

37 

156 

110 

14 

Species  &  Natives 

140 

14 

154 

127 

12 

Spurias  . 

.  68 

27 

95 

34 

3 

Siberians  . 

.  19 

17 

36 

25 

3 

Hybridizing  . 

518 

107 

625 

500 

50 

Louisiana  Iris  . 

.  68 

16 

84 

75 

6 

Japanese  Iris  . 

.  87 

35 

122 

48 

6 

International  . 

.  44 

20 

64 

64 

6 

Regional  . 

. 285 

21 

306 

240 

32 

Iris  Photography  . 

.  48 

33 

81 

30 

4 

Other  . 

.  57 

10 

67 

65 

6 

Totals  . 

...  2,628 

631 

3,259 

2,381 

262 

1959  MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN  WINNERS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1959  Membership  Campaign  on  October  1,  1958, 
the  Society  had  5111  members  in  good  standing,  including  those  from  foreign 
countries.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  on  September  30,  1959,  there  were 
5483  members  in  good  standing,  or  a  net  increase  of  372. 

Only  13  Regional  Vice-Presidents  submitted  reports  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  covering  630  new  members  out  of  a  grand  total  of  1225  new  mem¬ 
bers  secured  during  the  campaign.  Eighteen  Regions  show  an  increase  in 
membership  and  six  Regions  show  a  decrease.  Since  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
a  number  of  delinquent  members  have  paid  their  dues  and  the  membership 
total  has  increased  proportionately. 

Prize  Winners 

The  Grand  Prize  of  a  life  membership  to  the  member  securing  the  highest 
number  of  membership  points  was  won  by  Mrs.  Zip  Smith  of  Region  22  with 
77  points.  The  second  prize  in  this  category,  consisting  of  a  10-year  member¬ 
ship,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Coulson  of  Region  7  with  51  points,  and  the  third 
prize  of  a  5-year  membership  was  won  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hinkle  of  Region  9  with 
37  points. 
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The  Grand  Prize  of  a  life  membership  to  the  Regional  Vice-President  of 
the  Region  which  achieved  the  highest  net  membership  gain  was  won  by 
Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  RVP  of  Region  4,  with  a  net  increase  of  37%. 

The  Grand  Prize  of  a  life  membership  to  the  Regional  Vice-President  of 
the  Region  which  achieved  the  highest  percentage  gain  in  new  members  in 
excess  of  its  assigned  quota  of  25%  of  its  membership,  was  also  won  by  Mr. 
Claude  C.  O’Brien,  RVP  of  Region  4,  with  an  excess  of  90%.  The  second 
prize  in  this  category,  consisting  of  a  10-year  membership,  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Bledsoe,  RVP  of  Region  24,  with  an  excess  of  85%,  and  the  third  prize 
of  a  5-year  membership  was  won  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Gordon,  RVP  of  Region 
20,  with  an  excess  of  7%. 


Summary  of  1959  Membership  Campaign  Results 

New  Members  Total 


Members 

1959 

Reported 

New 

Members 

Net  Gain 

Region 

Oct.  1,  1958 

Quota 

by  RVPs 

Members  Oct.  1,  1959 

or  (Loss) 

1 

209 

52 

35 

228 

19 

2 

345 

86 

67 

68 

346 

1 

3 

170 

42 

28 

172 

2 

4 

207 

52 

99 

120 

284 

77 

o 

103 

26 

27 

27 

108 

5 

6 

472 

118 

86 

481 

9 

7 

220 

55 

29 

55 

221 

1 

8 

84 

21 

14 

80 

(  4) 

9 

212 

53 

28 

90 

284 

72 

10 

54 

13 

14 

62 

8 

11 

99 

25 

13 

17 

96 

(  3) 

12 

106 

26 

29 

118 

12 

13 

294 

73 

57 

303 

9 

14 

310 

78 

70 

74 

329 

19 

15 

187 

47 

10 

171 

(16) 

16 

87 

22 

11 

75 

(12) 

17 

353 

88 

90 

138 

434 

81 

18 

331 

83 

67 

359 

28 

19 

119 

30 

12 

23 

127 

8 

20 

114 

28 

30 

31 

127 

13 

21 

278 

69 

6 

53 

294 

16 

22 

347 

87 

55 

55 

326 

(21) 

23 

78 

19 

8 

72 

(  6) 

24 

186 

46 

85 

85 

235 

49 

4,965 

1,239 

611 

1,195 

5,332 

367 

FOREIGN 

146 

36 

30 

151 

5 

TOTALS 

5,111 

1,275 

*611 

1,225 

5,483 

372 

*  This  total  does  not  include  19  new  members  secured  by  Region  14  but  belonging 
in  other  Regions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


October  22,  1959 

Mr.  Carl  O.  Schirmer,  Treasurer, 

The  American  Iris  Society, 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  made  an  audit  of  your  books 
and  records  as  Treasurer  of  The  American  Iris  Society,  and  submit  herewith 
the  accompanying  financial  statements  of  net  worth,  cash  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  and  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30th,  1959. 

We  hereby  certify  that  in  our  opinion,  the  statements  as  submitted  here¬ 
with  are  true  and  correct,  and  correctfullv  reflect  the  financial  condition  and  i 
the  operations  for  the  above  fiscal  year. 

Respectfully, 

George  A.  Tietz  &  Company, 

By  Geo.  A.  Tietz 


Exhibit  /  THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

(A  Corporation) 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1959 


Current  Assets: 

Cash  Reserve  Fund  . $  160.50 

Cash  in  bank: 

Farmers  State  Bank,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  $12,075.66 
Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  1,000.00  13,075.66 


Total  Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank  . $13,236.16 

Reserve  Funds: 

Farmers  State  Bank,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Time  Saving  Certificate  . $  1,000.00 

Farmers  State  Bank,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Scientific  &  Research  Account  .  2,686.10 


Total  Reserve  Funds  .  3,686.10 

Investments: 

(6)  U.S.  Series  f  Bonds  . $  4,320.00 

(1)  U.S.  Series  J  Bond  .  360.00 

(1)  U.S.  Series  j.  Bond  .  720.00 

(1)  U.S.  Series  J  Bond  .  360.00 


Total  Investments  .  5,760.00 


Total  Net  Worth  . , . $22,682.26 


NOTE:  Inventory  of  Garden  Irises  and  other  Books  and  Publications  on 
hand  at  the  St.  Louis  office,  not  included  in  this  statement. 
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Exhibit  II  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1959 

SUMMARY 

CASH  IN  BANK:  October  1,  1958 

Farmers  State  Bank— Checking  Account  . 

Easton-Taylor  Trust  Co.— Petty  Cash  Fund 

. $10,563.08 

.  1,000.00 

$11,563.08 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  . 

Transferred  from  Reserve  Funds  to  Checking  Account 

41,440.49 

6,300.00 

Disbursements  for  fiscal  year  . 

Transfers  to  other  funds  . 

. $46,052.91 

175.00 

$59,303.57 

46,227.91 

Balance  in  Bank  September  30,  1959 

,$13,075.66 

RECEIPTS 

Membership: 


Renewal  Single  Annual 

. $11,745.45 

Renewal  Family  Annual 

.  2,667.50 

Renewal  Single  Triennial 

.  3,276.00 

Renewal  Family  Triennial  . 

376.50 

New  Single  Annual  . 

.  4,447.80 

New  Family  Annual  . 

.  505.50 

New  Single  Triennial 

.  586.50 

New  Family  Triennial 

102.50 

Sustaining  . 

130.00 

Research  . 

.  290.00 

Life 

.  299.50 

B.  I.  S . 

.  270.75  $24,698.00 

Books,  Color  Charts,  etc . $  1,069.91 

Bulletins  .  106.95 

Check  Lists  .  49.00 

Slides  .  357.20 

Membership  Tapes  .  372.75 

Bulletin  Advertising  .  1,988.50 

Registration  Committee  .  515.51 

Exhibition  Committee  .  1,116.87 

Miscellaneous  .  150.37 

Sale  of  Books— “Garden  Irises”  .  11,015.43 


16,742.49 


Total  Receipts 
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$41,440.49 


Exhibit  III 


STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1959 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Bulletin  Expense: 


Salaries  . $  3,069.42 

Printing  .  6,762.49 

Engraving  .  580.89 

Postage  .  401.91 

Envelopes  .  21 9.68 

Photography  .  40.00 

Supplies  .  14.90 

Miscellaneous  .  9.73  $11,099.02 


Secretary  Office  Expense: 

Salaries  . $  5,018.81 

Postage  .  981.38 

Printing  .  291.57 

Supplies  .  195.09 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  .  137.72 

Insurance  .  75.00 

Freight  &  Express  .  19.99 

Refunds  .  97.65 

Secretary  Travel  Expense  .  211.73 

Book  for  Resale  .  979.16 

Equipment  Repairs  &  Maintenance  ....  111.80 

Gifts  in  lieu  of  Rent  .  720.00 

Advertising  .  659.25 

Expense  for  Election  of  Directors  .  482.09 

Miscellaneous  .  80.80 

Books,  What  Every  Iris  Grower 

Should  Know  .  1,929.20 

Publishing  Books  Garden  Irises  .  17,402.38 


$29,393.62 


Awards  Account 
Exhibition  Account  . 
Membership  Account 
Registration  Account 

Robin  Account  . 

Scientific  Account 

Slides  Account  . 

R.  V.  P.  Account 
Officers’  Stationery  . . 


$  979.24 

870.28 
1,879.14 
688.00 
264.35 
93.42 
234.39 
509.45 

42.00  5,560.27 


Total  Disbursements  . $46,052.91 

Transferred  to  Other  Funds 

Scientific  &  Research  Account  175.00 


Total  Disbursements  &  Transfers 


$46,227.91 
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Respectfully  submitted, 
Carl  O.  Schirmer,  Treas. 


The  American  Iris  Society 
MINUTES  DIRECTORS’  MEETING 
Hotel  Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La.,  November  14-15,  1959 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  November  14  at  9  a.m.  by  President 
Marion  R.  Walker.  The  following  Directors  answered  the  roll  call:  Ackerman, 
Carney,  Douglas,  Durrance,  Fischer,  Knowlton,  Randolph,  Rogers  &  Schirmer. 
Lauck,  Nelson  and  Riddle  were  absent. 

It  was  voted  that  the  minutes  of  the  Oklahoma  City  meeting  be  approved. 

The  Elections  Committee  reported  that  Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  Mr.  Hubert 
A.  Fischer,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Lauck  and  Judge  Guy  Rogers  were  re-elected 
Directors  for  a  term  of  3  years.  It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  this  committee 
be  approved  and  that  the  election  ballots  be  destroyed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  be  accepted  with  thanks  and 
that  it  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Budget  as  submitted  by  the  Treasurer  be  approved 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  given  the  authority  to 
adjust  the  expenditures  as  required. 

It  was  voted  that  all  former  activities  with  respect  to  the  fifty  cent  refund 
to  the  Regions  be  rescinded,  and  that  from  and  after  January  1,  1960,  any 
RVP  may  requisition  the  Society  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per 
member  in  his  Region  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  with  which 
to  defray  purely  Regional  expenses  such  as  stationery,  postage  and  kindred 
items  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  Study  Regional  Organization  (Carney) 
was  approved  with  thanks  and  the  Committee  was  requested  to  make  a  further 
study  and  report  results  at  the  next  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

It  was  voted  to  transfer  the  State  of  Arizona  from  Region  #12  to  Region 
#15,  effective  January  1,  1960. 

Upon  nomination  by  President  Walker,  the  following  RVPs  were  appointed: 
Reg.  #  2:  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Star  Route,  Altamont,  New  York. 

Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  (Acting  RVP),  222  Riggs  Dr.,  Clemson, 
So.  Car. 

Mrs.  Inez  Conger,  609  Hazel  St.,  Arcadia,  La. 

Mr.  Robert  Jensen,  429  South  9th  St.,  Montpelier,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen,  2778  West  5600  South,  Roy,  Utah. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Lyon,  7041  Woodman  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
Dr.  Jesse  W.  Collier,  1018  So.  31st  St.,  Temple,  Texas. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gatty,  5-22  Hazel  Place,  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Butler,  1014  Boyle  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Pressey,  2421  Pueblo  Bonito  Dr.,  N.W.,  Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

Reappointment  was  confirmed  of  all  Regional  Vice-Presidents  who  have 
served  for  less  than  three  years. 

A  report  on  the  status  of  future  annual  meetings  was  given  by  President 
Walker: 

1960:  Portland,  Oregon— May  18th  through  21st. 

1961:  Region  #19— Location  &  dates  undetermined. 

1962:  Kansas  City,  Missouri— dates  undetermined. 

1963:  Denver,  Colorado— dates  undetermined. 


Reg.  #  5: 


Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 


#10 

#11 

#12 

#15 

#17 

#19 

#22 

#23 
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Invitations  for  annual  meetings  for  the  years  1964  and  1965  from  Memphis, 
Tennessee  and  Sacramento,  California,  respectively,  were  accepted  with  thanks 
and  taken  under  advisement  for  consideration. 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  as  submitted  by  the  Awards  Committee  (Ack¬ 
erman)  be  accepted. 

It  was  voted  that  a  “Knowlton  Award’’  for  Border  Bearded  Iris  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  honor  of  Mr.  Harold  W.  Knowlton  and  activated  in  1960. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Hans  &  Jacob  Sass  Award  be  activated  for  Inter¬ 
mediate  Bearded  Irises  effective  1960. 

It  was  voted  that  the  following  seven  (7)  individuals  be  appointed 
Honorary  Judges  effective  1960: 

Mr.  Geddes  Douglas— Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison— California. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Pilkington— England. 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Slaughter— Texas. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Snyder— Iowa. 

Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel— California. 

Mr.  Jesse  Wills— Tennessee. 

The  Board  unanimously  approved  a  motion,  pertaining  to  the  Honorable 
Mention  award,  under  the  Awards  Policies  &  Procedures,  changing  the  portion 
which  reads  “.  .  .  not  later  than  July  10th  of  the  voting  year  .  .  to  “.  .  . 
not  later  than  January  1st  of  the  voting  year.” 

Mr.  Walker  read  the  report  of  the  Registrar,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt.  This 
report  was  approved  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Knowlton  reported  on  the  publication  of  the  1959  Check  List  which 
will  be  a  compilation,  alphabetically,  of  all  Iris  registered  from  1950  through 
1959,  inclusive.  Present  plans  call  for  a  completion  of  this  work  the  latter 
part  of  1960.  Mr.  Knowlton’s  report  was  accepted  and  approved. 

Mr.  Walker  read  the  report  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee  (Nelson).  It  was 
voted  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  that  three  judges 
be  required  at  shows  to  vote  for  seedlings  for  the  Exhibition  Certificate  be 
approved.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  number  of  entries  per  class  be  left  up 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  show  committee. 

Mr.  Walker  read  the  report  of  the  Round  Robin  Committee  (Bartholomew), 
which  was  accepted  and  approved. 

Mr.  Walker  read  the  report  of  the  Scientific  Committee  (Lenz)  which  was 
accepted  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Test  Gardens  Committee  (Durrance)  was  accepted  with 
thanks  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Bulletin;  further,  that  the  program  be  adopted  and  activated  in  1960. 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Membership  Committee  (Carney)  be 
approved  with  the  results  of  the  1959  contest  to  appear  in  the  next  Bulletin. 

It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  membership  the  following  change  in  the 
By-Laws: 

That  Section  1  of  Article  VI  be  deleted  and  in  its  place,  the  following  be 
inserted: 

“The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society,  of  whom  twelve  shall  be  elected  as  follows:  Present 
members  shall  serve  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  they  have 
been  elected.  At  each  election  held  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
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the  By-Laws,  four  directors  shall  be  elected  to  succeed  those  whose  terms  will 
next  expire  and  directors  thereafter  elected  shall  hold  office  for  three  years 
and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified.  The  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  with  full  voting 
powers.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Board  shall  appoint  an  editor  and 
a  secretary  who  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  for  the  terms  of 
their  offices  with  full  voting  powers.  The  office  of  editor  and  secretary  may  be 
held  by  one  and  the  same  person.” 

“A.  All  past  presidents  of  the  Society,  other  than  the  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent,  unless  otherwise  a  member  of  the  Board,  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Board  without  voting  power.” 

That  Section  1,  Article  VII  be  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence: 
'‘No  president  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  for  more  than  three  consecutive  years.” 

It  was  voted  that  the  presidents  of  the  Aril  Society  International,  Dwarf, 
Median,  Louisiana  &  Spuria  Societies,  be  designated  members  of  the  Board 
of  Counselors  provided  they  are  members  of  The  American  Iris  Society. 

It  was  voted  that  any  Special  Interest  Iris  Society  may  become  a  SECTION 
of  the  AIS  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  All  of  the  American  Members  of  the  Society  must  be  members  of  the  AIS. 

2.  By-Laws  to  be  approved  by  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  Registration  and  Award  System  of  the  AIS  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication,  exclusive  of  newsletters,  to  be  arranged  with  the 
AIS. 

5.  President  of  the  Section  to  be  member  of  the  Board  of  Counselors. 

6.  Societies  having  Sectional  status  to  be  so  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

It  was  voted  that  any  Iris  Society  may  become  an  AFFILIATE  of  the  AIS 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  That  its  Officers  and  Directors  be  members  of  the  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  Registration  and  Award  System  of  the  AIS  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50%  of  their  membership  belonging  to  the  AIS 
are  to  pay  a  fee  of  $25.00. 

4.  Names  of  Societies  given  Affiliate  status  are  to  be  published  in  the  AIS 
Bulletin. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  Study  relationship  of 
the  “Special  Interest  Societies”  be  adopted  with  thanks,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  be  continued  to  study  any  additional  problems  concerned  with  Affilia¬ 
tion  and  Sectional  status. 

The  Publications  Committee  (Randolph)  reported  on: 

1.  Sales  of  Garden  Irises. 

2.  Preparation  of  Judges  Handbook  which  is  to  be  available  to  the  member¬ 
ship  on  or  about  March  1st,  1960. 

3.  New  edition  of  Color  Classification  Booklet. 

4.  Booklet  concerning  duties  of  Regional  Vice-Presidents. 

5.  New  Robin  Brochure. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Publications  Committee  be  continued  with  adminis¬ 
trative  supervision  of  all  AIS  publications. 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Bulletin  Editor  (Douglas)  be  accepted. 
It  was  voted  that  provisions  be  made  for  three  (3)  Associate  Editors  whose 
primary  duties  shall  be: 

1.  Assisting  the  Editor  with  Society  publications. 
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2.  Supervision  of  scientific  material  published  by  the  Society. 

3.  Assisting  the  Editor  with  financial  matters  concerning  Society  publications. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Executive-Secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  make  provision 
for  replacement  of  the  worn  out  addressograph  machine  and  mimeograph 
equipment  in  the  Central  Office. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  the  year  1959  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Marion  R.  Walker  and  Mr.  Carl  O.  Schirmer. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Hybridizer’s  Medal  for  the  year  1959  be  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Lowry. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

L.  F.  Randolph  . President 

R.  S.  Carney  . 1st  Vice-President 

H.  A.  Fischer  . 2nd  Vice-President 

J.  C.  Ackerman  . Treasurer 


It  was  voted  that  the  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of  an  Editor  and 
three  (3)  Associate  Editors  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Executive-Secretary  be  reemployed  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  appointment  of  standing  committees  was  announced  as  follows: 


Awards: 

Exhibitions: 

Membership: 

Photographic: 

Publications: 

Publicity: 

Scientific: 

Test  Gardens: 


Hubert  A.  Fischer 
J.  Arthur  Nelson 
Robert  S.  Carney 
Albert  G.  Lauck 
Dr.  G.  H.  M.  Lawrence 
(to  be  announced) 
Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz 
Dr.  John  R.  Durrance 


The  fall  Board  meeting  adjourned  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Sunday,  November  15th. 


Respectfully  submitted: 


Clifford  W.  Benson 
Executive  Secretary 


AN  APPRECIATION 

In  turning  over  my  duties  in  connection  with  the  Bulletin  to  our  new 
Editor,  Mr.  Tom  Jacoby,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  erstwhile 
assistants,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Peterson  and  Mrs.  Robert  Grey  for  their  invaluable 
aid  in  helping  to  make  our  quarterly  one  of  the  best  of  the  publications  of 
the  special  plant  societies  of  America.  Also,  I  wish  to  thank  Miss  Kay  Heinig 
and  Dr.  Lee  Lenz,  the  several  representatives  from  our  subsidiary  iris  groups, 
and  the  regional  Bulletin  representatives  from  the  twenty-four  regions.  Theirs 
has  been  a  hard  task  and  oftentimes  highly  exasperating,  and  without  official 
recognition,  but  nevertheless  a  great  service  to  the  Society.  Again  my  heart¬ 
felt  thanks,  and  in  the  parlance  of  my  grandchildren,  yon  folks  are  simply 
the  most! 

— Geddes  Douglas 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Offers 

GARDEN  IRISES — Edited  by  L.  F,  Randolph . $  7.95 

Complete— 33  chapters,  5  appendices,  9  plates  in  full  color,  84  halftone 
photographs,  22  line-cut  figures,  over  550  pages  (6"  x  9")-  Authoritative- 
written  by  more  than  40  specialists,  amateur  growers,  breeders,  exhibitors, 
and  scientists.  This  is  a  book  for  the  amateur,  for  the  specialist,  for  the 
home  gardener,  and  for  the  iris  breeder. 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  $  4.00 

This  new  publication  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  layman 
can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  effort.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 

THE  IRIS  AND  ITS  CULTURE— Stevens  $  5.00 

While  this  book  was  written  primarily  to  cover  conditions  for  the  growing 
and  breeding  of  irises  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  it  is  equally  valuable  for 
the  iris  grower  in  any  and  every  part  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Stevens  has  written 
from  first-hand  knowledge  and  the  experiences  are  actually  hers. 

WILSON  COLOUR  CHART — Two  vols. ;  Royal  Horticultural 


Society  . $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
AIS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW  .50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  .  .  .  35  cents  each) 

THE  IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  $  2.50 

Contains  all  registrations  formerly  contained  in  1942  Supplement  and  in 
the  yearly  Bulletins  from  1942-1950. 

Reprint  of  Registrations:  1951-1953  . $  .50 

Bulletin  Number  133  for  1953  . 50 

Reprint  of  Registrations:  1955-1956  . 50 

Registrations:  1957  . 50 

Registrations:  1958  .  1.00 

Membership  List:  1959  .  1.00 

Current  Bulletin:  .  1.00 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available . . .  .50 

Dykes  Medals  Made  Easy — W.  R.  Scott,  Jr.,  (Reprint) . 25 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beautiful— on 
a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green;  ideal  for 
stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

DUES 


Annual  Membership  . $  5.00 

Triennial  Membership  .  12.50 

Family  Membership  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  Membership  .  15.00 

Sustaining  Membership  .  10.00 

Research  Membership  .  25.00 

Life  Membership  .  100.00 


WRITE:  CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  SEC. 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS  10,  MO. 
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IRIS  SHOW  SUPPLIES 


Official  show  supplies  of  the  American  Iris  Society  are  available  from  the 

Director  of  Exhibitions,  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St.,  Omaha  4, 

Nebraska.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society.  Add  ten 

per  cent  for  mailing  and  shipping  charges. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES:  Includes  official  rules  and  regulations  governing 
AlS-sponsored  shows  and  exhibitions,  and  complete  information  for  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  Garden  Judges.  Available  about  March  1. 

COLOR  CLASSIFICATION:  1960  revision.  Alphabetized  list  of  1500  varieties 
by  color  class .  25  cents  each 

ENTRY  TAGS:  Punched  for  rubber  hand  or  string;  bottom  folds  up  to  conceal 
exhibitor’s  name  during  judging;  available  in  two  colors.  .  .65  cents  per  100 

SECRETARY’S  SHEETS:  For  recording  winners.  One  needed  for  each  class. 
Space  for  section,  class  numbers,  names  of  winning  exhibitors  and  varieties, 
remarks .  1  cent  each 

AWARD  RIBBONS:  Blue,  first;  red,  second;  white,  third;  pink,  honorable 
mention.  Imprinted  with  AIS  seal  and  Premium  Award . 12  cents  each 

AWARD  CARDS.  Similar  to  award  ribbons  except  on  card;  space  for  writing 
name  of  exhibitor  and  variety . 2  cents  each. 

PURPLE  ROSETTE  RIBBONS:  Three  streamer,  AIS  seal  on  middle  streamer, 
American  Iris  Society  on  one  outside  streamer;  on  other  outside  streamer: 


Best  Specimen  of  Show . 80  cents  each 

Best  Arrangement  of  Show  .  80  cents  each 

Artistic  Sweepstakes  .  80  cents  each 


SMALL  PURPLE  ROSETTE  RIBBONS:  Imprinted  Best  Specimen  of  Show — 
Group  Champion;  to  he  awarded  to  best  in  group,  i.e.,  best  white  self,  best 
blue  self,  best  hitone,  etc . 50  cents  each 

Imprinted  Artistic  Sweepstakes,  group  champion,  to  he  awarded  to  best 
in  group,  i.e.,  best  arrangement,  best  composition,  best  corsage,  etc. 

50  cents  each 

SEEDLING  RECOMMENDATIONS.  One  should  he  given  to  each  AIS  judge 
visiting  the  show  to  recommend  seedlings  for  the  Exhibition  Certificate..  .  . 

No  Charge 

APPLICATION  FOR  AWARDS:  One  for  each  show,  to  he  filled  in  hv  show 
Secretary  or  Chairman  and  mailed  to  the  Director  of  Exhibitions  within  two 
weeks  after  the  show  is  over.  Space  for  date  and  show  awards  and  other 
pertinent  data.  Silver  and  Bronze  Medal  Certificates  will  he  mailed  to  win¬ 
ners  when  applications  are  filed  in  proper  form. 

SILVER  AND  BRONZE  MEDALS.  May  he  given  in  lieu  of  certificates.  Should 
he  ordered  when  applying  for  awards . $3.50  each 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


ARIZONA  MISSION 
GARDENS 

P.  O.  BOX  68— SOMERTON,  ARIZONA 
Largest  growers  of  MINEOLA  TANGELOS 
'America's  Newest  Luxury  Fruit’ 

Home  of  Dr.  Corliss'  Spuria  and  La.  iris 


Quality  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Free  Catalogue — Visitors  Welcome 

BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

9717  West  55th  St.  B,  4  Blocks 
East  of  La  Grange  Road 
LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 

BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown] 

14920  HIGHWAY  99 
LYNNWOOD,  WASH. 

(Nine  miles  North  of  Seattle  Limits) 

FREE  CATALOG— No  color 
Featuring  newest  introductions  of 

DWARF,  MEDIAN  AND  TALL  BEARDED. 
Also  many  other  types  of  Iris. 

Plan  to  visit  us  when  you  come  to 
the  AIS  Convention  in  Portland. 


BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vernvllion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 


C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Qualify  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

1749  Bell  St.  Sacramento  25,  Calif. 

OVER  1,000 
VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded, 
Dwarf, 

Infermediafe 
List  on  request 

CARDINAL 
IRIS  GARDENS 

HAMILTON,  INDIANA 


QUEEN'S 

CHOICE 


BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  137-B 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE.  WASH. 

Located  near  the  Canadian  border 
Hardy,  field-grown  Iris 
Attractive  Prices 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


CHERRY  HILL 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 

QUALITY  IRIS 

Write  for  Catalog 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CLEVENGER’S  GARDENS 

Best  varieties — Iris,  Hemerocallis 
Seed  from  scientific  crosses 
Send  4c  stamp  for  circular 
DR.  LEWIS  CLEVENGER,  DICK  GIMA 
BOX  X,  KIRKSVILLE,  MO. 


NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 
the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


We  Specialize  in  the  Unusual 

COMBSIE'S  IRIS 
AND  BULB  GARDENS 

BOX  84,  WHITTIER.  CALIFORNIA 
Introducing  the  Finest 
PACIFIC  COAST  NATIVE  HYBRIDS 

Originations  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Luhrsen 
and  Dr.  Roswell  H.  Johnson 

ARILS  .  .  .  ARILBREDS  .  .  .  DWARFS  .  .  . 
MEDIANS  .  .  .  SPURIAS  .  .  .  LOUISIANAS 
also  DAYLILIES;  UNUSUAL  DAFFODILS;  MANY 

OTHER  FINE  BULBS 


(^deitcvciiel  &aside*t& 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

offer  an  extensive  list  of  bearded  iris,  dwarf 
to  tall,  Japanese,  Siberian  and  Spuria  iris 
and  hemerocallis. 


FEATURING  THE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
OF  WALTER  BUSS 

Beautiful  color  catalog 
free  to  AIS  members. 
Address  Dept.  I. 


AUDREY  B.  COTTA M 

ROUTE  2  UNION,  MISSOURI 
2500  varieties — new  and  old 
On  highway  66 — Four  miles  east  of 
St.  Clair,  Missouri 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

Hardy  Northern  Grown  Iris 

SEND  25c  FOR  OUR 
COLOR  CATALOG  FEATURING 

THE  NEWEST  IN  IRIS  FOR  THE 
IRIS  FANCIER 

also  featuring  the  I960  introductions  of 
MRS.  RALPH  S.  NELSON 

MR.  GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 
and  others 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  BOX  I  17 

WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Oh  io  Grown  Iris 

LIST  ON  REQUEST— NO  COLOR 

(service  confined  to  states 
east  of  the  Rockies) 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Rd.,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio 


FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS 
LOWELL,  MASS. 

Featuring  Introductions  of 
DR.  PHILIP  G.  CORLISS 
STEDMAN  BUTTRICK 
JESSE  WILLS 
HARRY  RANDALL 
EDWARD  WATKINS 
HAROLD  KNOWLTON 
KENNETH  SMITH 
MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 
Choice,  hardy  stock  tested  in  our 
garden.  Catalog  20c. 


FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 

E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

CATALOG  NO  COLOR 
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FAY  GARDENS 

ILLINI  IRIS 

ORVILLE  W.  FAY 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

Featuring  our  1959  Introductions 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

PURPLE  HEART  H.C.  1958 

1775  PFINGSTEN  ROAD 

ILLINI  GOLD 

List  of  Modern  Iris  on  Request 

NORTH  BROOK,  ILLINOIS 

Garden  Visitors  Welcomo 

Price  list  featuring  own  originations 

Free  on  Request 

NORTH  STATE  ST.  ROAD 
MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

Please  note  new  address 

1  R  1  S  N  O  L  L 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  of 

Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FRED  DEFOREST 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 

THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  ALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

IRIS  and  DAYLILIES 

New  Introductions 

and  Selected  List 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 

CANBY,  OREGON 

CATALOG  FREE 

FRANKLIN  GARDENS 

BIG  SPRINGS,  NEBRASKA 

Rare  old  and  new  iris,  most  classes. 

Introducing  for  1959  Sawtooth  Range,  the  dis¬ 
tinct  new  sawtooth-edged  Miniature  Dwarf  iris, 
and  others.  Choice  hardy  stock.  Send  10c  for 
catalog. 

QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 

NO  COLOR 

L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 

2307  Butterfield  Road 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 

Pooled  Orders 

HARVEST  LANE 

IRIS  GARDEN 

HINKLE  INTRODUCTIONS 

List  of  over 

300  varieties  on  request 

5142  Harvest  Lane — Toledo  13,  Ohio 

KIRKPATRICK  GARDENS 

Choice  Tall  Bearded  and  Spuria 
Iris  from  the  Round-Up  City 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

240  S.W.  Third  St.,  Pendleton,  Oregon 
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KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Lyun  Iris  Gardens 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

FEATURING  THE  WORLD'S 
FINEST  INTRODUCTIONS 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 

Tall  Bearded  —  Spuria 

Pacific  Coast  Natives 

Iris  at  reasonable  prices 

and  Daylilies 

PRESENTING  INTRODUCTIONS  OF: 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

George  W.  Coppedge  Don  DeFussi 

Marion  R.  Walker  David  Wm.  Lyon 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 

CATALOG  FREE  TO  AIS  MEMBERS 

Medford,  Oregon 

704 1  -R  Woodman  Avenue 

Van  Nuys,  California 

KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

651  Dry  Creek  Rd.,  Campbell,  Cal. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 

Visitors  always  welcome 

McGinnis 

IRIS  GARDENS 

New  Introductions 

Lowest  Prices  —  Quality  Rhizomes 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

1231  E.  Oak,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

Rt.  1 ,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 

Due  to  our  move,  we  will  issue  no  catalog 
in  I960,  but  will  mail  out  a  list  of  our  past 

No  Color 

and  present  introductions  from  the  following 
breeders: 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

Sass-Graham,  Kleinsorge  (border  iris) 
"Doc"  Jonas,  Earl  Roberts,  Sanford  Babson, 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

Helen  Stevens,  Ruth  Stephenson,  Walker 
Ferguson,  Bennett  Jones,  Ralph  Conrad,  Sid 
DuBose,  Caroline  Dorman,  Neva  Sexton, 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo  14,  Ohio 

John  Ohl,  and  W.  B.  Davis  (Daylily). 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 

From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(JIM  AND  MELBA  HAMBLEN) 
Presenting  for  I960: 

Bright  Forecast,  Fair  Luzon,  Fairy  Jewels, 
Garden  Party,  Ruffled  Pinafore  and  Teenage 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 

San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 

No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

Catalog  on  Request — No  Color 

FEATURING  THE 

NEWEST  INTRODUCTIONS 

2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 
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MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 

Free  List 

AMERICA’S  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 
BENNETT  C.  JONES 

LISTING  OF 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALUS 

Portland  1,  Oregon 

(NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS) 

RENFRO’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 

600  North  12th  Street 

AVON,  OHIO 

FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 

Growing  1000  varieties  of  Iris 

Catalog  on  Request 

Best  of  all  the  older  varieties 
and  new  introductions.  Price  List. 

NOYD’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  Wor!d" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 

See  April  AIS  Bulletin  Ad 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 

ROE  NURSERY 

10371  N.  White  Rd.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
OVER  1000  VARIETIES  OF  IRIS. 

HEMEROCALUS,  DAFFODILS 
Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 

QUALITY  IRIS 

Tall,  Dwarf,  &  Japanese 

Also  Daylilies  &  Daffodils 

FREE  LIST  —  NO  COLOR 

PATRICKS  GARDENS 

717  NORTH  G  — MUSKOGEE,  OKLA. 

SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Send  25c  for  60-page  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  in  natural  color,  featuring  our  own  introduc¬ 
tions  and  those  of  Mrs.  J.  Stevens  and  D.  G. 
Waters. 

RT.  2  BOX  297  SALEM,  OREGON 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.R.  3 — Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALUS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 

731  Edgewood 

Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  1,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

SEVILLE  IRIS  GARDENS 
STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

Meeting  place  May  7,  I960 

N.  C.  Iris  Society — 

Over  1000  varieties 

Specializing  in  five  new  races  of  Bearded 
Iris:  TWO-SEASON,  LACED,  HORNED, 
TANGERINE-BEARDED  and  FLAT.  Also  a 
full  line  of  new  ONCOBREDS  from  many 
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From  the  President’s  Desk 


This  is  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  to  be  edited  by  Tom  Jacoby  with 
Peg  Grey,  Lee  Lenz  and  Ruth  Rees  as  associate  editors.  As  a  former  editor 
of  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society  N ewsletter  Tom  gained  valuable  experience 
recording  newsworthy  activities  of  irisarians.  Peg  Grey  is  well  known  to 
Bulletin  readers  for  her  Flight  Lines  excerpts  from  national  Robins,  and  Dr. 
Lenz  while  continuing  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  will 
edit  scientific  articles  appearing  in  the  Bulletin,  The  Society  is  especially 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Ruth  Rees  as  a  public-relations  expert 
and  George  Lawrence  as  chairman  of  the  Publications  Committee. 

The  Bulletin  will  continue  the  policy  of  recording  Society  activities  of 
general  interest  to  members  and  of  promoting  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  irises. 
Minor  changes  in  format  and  typography  have  been  made,  of  which  the 
most  noticeable  perhaps  is  the  shift  of  the  table  of  contents  and  listing  of 
officers,  directors  and  committee  chairmen  to  inside  pages  where  they  will 
be  preserved  in  bound  volumes  rather  than  discarded  with  the  covers,  as 
often  happens  at  the  bindery. 

We  have  received  many  favorable  comments  on  the  January  issue,  which 
was  the  last  of  approximately  50  Bulletins  edited  by  Geddes  Douglas  during 
a  long  period  of  devoted  service  to  the  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  members  will 
be  equally  well  pleased  with  future  issues.  The  use  of  a  colored  photo  on  the 
cover  has  received  favorable  comment,  but  others  have  questioned  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  establishing  such  a  precedent.  This  question  and  other  items  of 
Bulletin  policy  will  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
directors  and  RVPs  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Portland.  This  joint  meeting 
provides  a  favorable  opportunity  for  each  of  the  24  RVPs— including  both  men 
and  women— to  participate  in  basic  policy  decisions  affecting  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Society. 

A  major  objective  of  Bulletin  planning  is  to  provide  something  of  interest 
for  everyone  in  each  issue,  with  emphasis  on  subjects  of  most  interest  to  the 
largest  number  of  members.  This  is  not  easy  to  accomplish  since  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  irises  and  an  equally  large  number  of  activities  in 
which  members  are  interested.  In  an  effort  to  accomplish  this  a  division  of 
subject  matter,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  25-50-25  formula,  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  basis  for  allocating  space  to  official  society  business  (25  per  cent), 
the  tall  bearded  irises  (50  per  cent)  and  the  specialty  groups  (25  per  cent). 
It  would  not  be  easily  possible,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  rigidly  to 
apply  this  or  other  similar  formula  to  each  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

It  seems  preferable  from  time  to  time  to  devote  more  of  a  particular  issue 
to  a  certain  kind  of  irises  or  iris  activities  and  less  to  others,  as  was  done 
in  the  last  Bulletin  with  emphasis  on  tall  bearded  varieties.  This  number  of 
the  Bulletin  features  aril  arises,  which  have  received  relatively  little  attention 
in  recent  issues. 

Increased  interest  in  scientific  aspects  of  iris  breeding,  disease  control  and 
cultural  procedures  such  as  the  use  of  soil  sterilization,  fertilizers  including 
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minor  elements,  and  antibiotics,  have  tended  to  make  many  Bulletin  articles 
more  technical  than  formerly.  This  creates  a  problem  since  many  of  our 
members  are  more  interested  in  growing  beautiful  irises  than  they  are  in  the 
more  scientific  aspects  of  iris  culture  and  improvement.  For  these  members 
variety  comments,  symposium  ratings  and  lists  of  award  winners  are  desired, 
and  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for  them  in  the  Bulletin. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  variety  comments,  to  be  of  real  value  should 
include  something  more  than  expressions  of  personal  preference.  Why 
shouldn’t  they  more  frequently  include  information  on  growth  characteristics 
— floriferousness,  vigor,  winter  hardiness,  resistance  to  sun  and  wind  and  rain— 
with  more  emphasis  on  quality,  substance,  branching?  Not  so  many  years 
ago,  when  Franklin  Cook  was  president,  there  was  considerable  interest  in 
performance  ratings  and  the  ability  of  varieties  to  do  well  in  different  climates 
and  under  a  wide  range  of  growing  conditions.  Perhaps  the  greater  interest  in 
test  gardens  that  has  developed  recently  will  serve  the  same  purpose.  Certainly 
projects  of  this  sort  are  deserving  of  active  support. 

Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  new  members,  of 
which  1200  joined  the  Society  last  year.  It  is  planned  to  have  something 
especially  for  them  in  each  issue  of  the  Bulletin  to  supplement  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  booklet  entitled  “What  Every  Iris  Grower  Should  Know” 
that  is  given  free  of  charge  to  each  new  member. 

This  discussion  of  Bulletin  policy  reminds  me  of  the  comment  that  is  some¬ 
times  heard  to  the  effect  that  the  Bulletin  is  about  all  that  a  member  “gets” 
for  his  membership  dues.  Such  persons  obviously  do  not  realize  or  ap¬ 
preciate  how  many  different  services  members  receive.  Included  among  these 
services  is  the  maintenance  of  authentic  variety  names  through  the  Society’s 
registration  and  recording  service,  and  the  free  distribution  to  members  of 
annual  lists  of  new  varieties.  This  service  alone  is  worth  far  more  to  the 
average  member  than  his  membership  fee.  Without  it  he  would  have  no 
assurance  varieties  purchased  for  his  garden  would  be  true  to  name. 

The  awards  system  which  has  effectively  stimulated  hybridizers  to  produce 
better  varieties,  and  the  annual  symposium  provide  useful  variety  ratings; 
the  sponsoring  of  shows,  exhibitions  and  Regional  projects  are  other  im¬ 
portant  services. 

The  Society  has  published  a  series  of  check  lists,  which  first  appeared  in 
early  issues  of  the  Bulletin  and  later  were  published  in  book  form  at  10-year 
intervals  beginning  in  1929;  a  new  edition  now  being  compiled  by  Harold 
Knowlton  will  be  a  convenient  source  of  information  about  all  irises  registered 
since  1949.  The  publication  last  year  of  Garden  Irises  furnished  members 
with  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  their  favorite  flower.  This  year’s  edition  of 
the  Color  Classification  booklet  by  Art  Nelson,  chairman  of  the  Exhibitions 
Committee,  and  the  recently  published  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions 
edited  by  Peg  Grey,  for  the  first  time  includes  in  one  handy  booklet  the 
essential  information  needed  by  garden  and  exhibition  judges  and  show 
committees. 

The  various  publications  of  the  Society,  of  which  the  quarterly  Bulletins 
coming  to  you  regularly  year  after  year  undoubtedly  are  the  most  important 
in  relation  to  services  rendered  the  membership,  have  as  their  primary  pur¬ 
pose  the  promotion  of  iris  culture  and  improvement. 

— L.  F.  Randolph 
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Growing  Regelia  (. Hexapogon ) 

Species  Iris 

By  Michael  H.  Hoog,  Haarlem,  Holland, 

With  introduction  and  comments  by  David  J.  Flesh 
Introduction 

Once  again  it  is  with  great  honor  and  pleasure  that  we  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  extremely  valuable  and  important  cultural  data, 
dealing  with  the  Aril  species  iris.  This  information,  sent  to  us  from  Holland, 
by  the  author,  is  entirely  based  upon  his  carefully  conducted  experimental 
studies,  and  is  the  second  fine  manuscript  in  this  series,  the  first  one  having 
covered  the  culture  of  the  Oncocycli. 

For  those  who  may  wish  to  refer  to  the  previous  article,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  July  1959  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iris  Society,  the  1959  Yearbook  of 
the  Aril  Society,  International,  and  in  the  1959  Yearbook  of  the  British  Iris 
Society. 

Irisarians,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  should  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mynheer 
Hoog,  who  has  unselfishly  given  to  us  the  scientific  results  of  many  years  of 
careful  study  and  experimentation,  together  with  the  authentic  records  of 
the  researches  which  were  conducted,  under  his  personal  supervision,  at  the 
famous  Van  Tubergen  Nurseries,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Here,  by  careful  planning,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  overcome  the 
great  differences  in  soil  composition,  temperature,  rainfall,  and  seasonal 
weather  cycles,  existing  between  the  growing  areas  in  Holland  and  the  native 
habitats  of  the  Aril  irises,  which  exist  in  the  wild  state  only  within  a  very 
limited  area  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  climatic  and  other  differences,  special  methods 
of  culture  and  handling  had  to  be  devised,  and  it  is  in  this  phase  of  research 
diat  Mynheer  Hoog  has  rendered  a  great  service,  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
iris  growers  of  the  world,  showing  us  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  possible  for 
us  to  enjoy  the  exotic  beauty  of  the  Aril  irises,  in  our  own  gardens. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  been  presented  with  this  second  Aril 
manuscript,  dealing  with  the  Regelia  species  iris,  and  it  is  here  accepted  with 
our  grateful  thanks  to  the  original  author. 

General  Information 

The  Regelia  species  irises  belong  to  a  group  known  as  the  Hexapogons  or 
six-bearded  irises,  both  standards  and  falls  having  prominent  beards,  which 
are  often  highly  colored  and  very  beautiful. 

These  irises  are  quite  familiar  to  most  iris  students  but  are,  unfortunately, 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  vast  multitude  of  gardeners,  and  seldom  seen 
in  many  areas  wherein  they  could  be  grown  successfully. 

The  Regelia  group  contains  such  lovely  representatives  as  I.  stolonifera,  I. 
hoogiana  and  I.  korolkowii,  all  of  which  show  some  variation  in  form  and 
coloring,  even  in  their  wild  habitats. 

All  are  beautiful  and  quite  unusual,  besides  being  of  reasonably  easy 
culture  and  valuable  for  hybridizing,  providing  us  with  useful  genes  for 
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improving  the  quality  of  our  Arilblooded  seedlings. 

Bringing  these  genes  into  the  bloodlines  of  some  of  our  existing  derivatives, 
from  both  Aril  and  tall  bearded  ancestry,  should  prove  interesting  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  hybridizer. 

Their  periodicity  resembles  that  of  the  Turkish  Oncocycli,  such  as  7.  sari 
and  7.  gatesii,  but  differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  the  Palestinian  Oncocycli, 
such  as  7.  nazarena,  loretti  and  haynei. 

Periodicity  may  be  defined  as  the  growth  progress  or  course  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  entire  plant,  such  as  the  roots,  leaves, 
rhizomes,  buds  and  flowers,  during  their  normal  life  cycle. 

This  cycle  of  development  may  be  influenced  by  outside  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  light,  temperature  and  humidity,  as  well  as  by  inner  chemical 
changes,  within  the  plant  cells,  through  the  activity  of  plant  hormones. 

One  of  the  well-known  facts  about  the  Regelias  is  that  their  leaves  do  not 
appear  above  the  soil  level  as  early  as  do  those  of  the  Palestinian  Oncocycli. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Regelias  like  a  period  of  comparatively 
low  temperatures,  after  they  are  planted  in  the  autumn,  and  seem  to  be 
benefited  thereby,  particularly  if  the  temperature  range  does  not  exceed  nine 
degrees,  centigrade,  or  forty-eight  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  for  several  months 
after  planting. 

Only  after  this  period  will  the  rhizomes  put  forth  new  leaves  above  the 
soil  level,  usually  during  early  spring,  when  warmer  temperatures  then  in¬ 
duce  rapid  growth,  both  above  the  soil  level  and  below  ground. 

This  strong  affinity  to  cold  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  a  liking  for 
higher  temperatures  in  spring,  remains  with  the  Regelia  species  iris  even 
after  importation  from  their  native  habitats,  and  does  not  diminish  under 
subsequent  cultivation  in  milder  climates. 

The  Regelias  are  therefore  completely  hardy,  being  easily  capable  of 
resisting  temperatures  as  low  as  minus  twenty  degrees,  centigrade,  or  minus 
four  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  during  severe  winter  weather,  providing  that  the 
rhizomes  are  well  rooted,  as  is  the  case  with  most  hardy  perennials. 

Planting 

In  Holland,  it  has  been  found  best  to  plant  the  Regelias  in  November. 
They  will  remain  dormant,  in  special  storage,  until  that  time  of  year,  as  will 
be  discussed  later  in  this  article.  Earlier  planting  is  possible,  but  is  not 
practiced  in  Holland,  though  the  leaves  will  seldom  appear  above  ground  until 
spring,  even  if  the  rhizomes  are  planted  in  September  or  October.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  late  planting  is  certainly  preferable  in  most  areas  where 
iris  are  grown. 

In  Holland,  the  rhizomes  are  planted  in  slightly  raised  beds,  since  excellent 
drainage  is  a  primary  requirement  for  success  with  both  Regelias  and 
Oncocycli.  In  these  plantings,  the  beds  consist  of  pure  dune  sand,  in  which 
the  rhizomes  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  three  to  four  inches,  which  could  be 
varied  to  suit  local  conditions  elsewhere. 

The  rows  are  rather  closely  spaced,  being  about  six  inches  apart,  and  the 
rhizomes  are  planted,  horizontally,  with  two  to  three  inches  between  the 
plants.  Shallower  planting  is  also  possible,  in  case  the  rhizomes  are  set  out 
earlier  in  the  autumn;  but  with  late  plantings  sufficient  soil  cover  is  needed  to 
assure  protection  from  frost  damage,  and  a  layer  of  insulating  material  is, 
customarily,  spread  over  the  beds. 
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Soil 

The  Regelias  can  be  grown  on  heavy  or  light  soils,  provided  that  drainage 
is  perfect. 

Besides  providing  excellent  drainage,  the  soil  should  contain  sufficient 
nutrient  elements,  in  a  soluble  state,  to  provide  the  needed  growth  factors  for 
insuring  a  good  increase  in  rhizomes  and  for  maintaining  the  plants  in  a 
vigorous,  healthy  condition. 

Since,  in  Holland,  the  plantings  are  on  pure  dune  sand,  these  nutritional 
needs  were  provided  by  the  following  methods: 

Four  to  six  weeks  before  planting  time,  fresh  cow  manure  was  scattered 
thinly  over  the  beds,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  square  yard,  and  left 
there  exposed,  until  the  sharp  nitrogen  compounds  had  evaporated.  It  was 
then  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  upper  six  inches  of  the  soil,  turning  it  under 
with  a  dosage  of  four  to  five  ounces  of  finely  ground  dolomite  chalk  per  square 
yard. 

The  Regelias  do  not  require  as  much  dolomite  chalk  as  do  the  Oncocycli 
but  the  dosage  above  is  beneficial. 

About  the  end  of  December,  a  treatment  of  complete  chemical  fertilizer, 
having  an  analysis  of  6-12-18  percent  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium, 
respectively,  is  added  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  scattered 
evenly  over  the  beds,  which  by  this  time  have  been  planted,  with  the 
rhizomes  in  place. 

This  dosage  is  quite  high,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  pure  dune 
sand,  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  is  rapidly 
washed  down  to  the  lower  soil  layers,  by  rainfall,  without  being  completely 
absorbed  by  the  roots. 

In  February,  a  further  treatment,  with  calcium  ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer, 
is  strewn  over  the  beds,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per  square  yard. 

These  fertilizers,  or  similar  compounds,  are  readily  available  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  Regelias  can  remain  in  the  same  place  for  several  years,  or  they  may 
be  lifted  out  of  the  beds  every  year,  depending  upon  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  soil  during  the  summer  months. 

In  case  the  temperature  remains  below  20°  C.  (68°  F.),  it  is  better  to  lift 
the  rhizomes  every  year,  since  the  cooler  temperatures  do  not  allow  the 
necessary  dormant  period.  Every  grower  should  judge  for  himself,  whether  or 
not  he  can  leave  his  Regelias  in  the  soil,  depending  entirely  upon  local 
conditions. 

In  Holland,  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  lift  the  rhizomes  every  year,  as 
the  soil  remains  too  cool  in  the  summer.  The  time  of  lifting  is  towards  the 
end  of  July,  when  strong  new  rhizomes  have  been  developed  and  the  new 
roots  are,  as  yet,  unbranched. 

Summer  Storage 

From  the  end  of  July,  until  planting  time  in  November,  the  new  rhizomes 
are  kept  in  storage  at  21-22°  C.  (69.6-71.6°,  F.),  with  a  relative  humidity 
of  60  percent,  and  with  provision  for  ample  ventilation. 

The  cured  rhizomes  are  not  covered  with  dry  sand,  as  is  the  practice  with 
the  Oncocycli,  but  are  stored  on  tables  or  trays,  with  an  iron  maze  at  the 
bottom,  to  allow  for  easy  circulation  of  fresh  air. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  Regelias  will  flower  profusely,  if  stored 
indoors  at  21-22°  C.  (69.6-71.6°  F.),  but  lower  temperatures  will  give  poorer 
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results  in  both  growth  and  flowering. 

Under  Dutch  climatic  conditions  (cool  summers),  the  Regelias  will  not 
flower  at  all,  or  will  bloom  very  sparsely,  if  the  rhizomes  are  left  in  the  soil, 
year  after  year. 

Additional  Information 

Some  of  the  Regelias  are  distinctly  stoloniferous,  especially  I.  hoogiana  and 
stolonifera,  but  there  are  others  which  rarely  form  stolons,  or  produce  only 
very  short  ones.  The  presence  or  absence  of  stolons  usually  remains  constant 
within  the  different  species,  I.  korolkowii  and  vaga  (var.  compacta)  produc¬ 
ing  compact  clumps,  without  long  stoloniferous  connections. 

These  stolons  should  be  regarded  as  connecting  links  between  the  main 
rhizomes  and  their  young  side  shoots,  care  being  exercised  at  digging  time 
to  protect  them  from  injury. 

First  signs  of  stolon  formation  can  be  detected  as  early  as  April  or  May. 

With  the  Regelias,  the  flower  embryos  for  the  next  season’s  blooms  are 
usually  formed  in  July  and  August.  The  progressive  formation  of  the 
different  flower  parts  usually  proceeds  in  the  following  order  of  succession: 


(1)  Bractea  I,  II  and  III  . Stage  Br. 

(2)  Stamens  . Stage  A  (Androecium) 

(3)  First  whorl  of  flower  petals  (falls)  . Stage  F1 

(4)  Second  whorl  of  flower  petals  (standards)  . Stage  P2 

(5)  Pistil,  with  3  lobes  (more  or  less)  . Stage  G  (Gynaeceum) 


The  stamens  appear  very  early  in  the  flower  embryos,  and  they  dominate 
the  other  embryonal  flower  parts,  both  in  size  and  length.  Their  dominating 
size  remains  until  spring,  then  the  petals  start  to  grow  and  quickly  surpass 
the  stamens  in  length. 

Before  the  flower  embryos  are  well  developed,  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  bracts  from  the  surrounding  ordinary  leaves,  since  they 
are  the  same  color.  When,  however,  the  flower  embryos  have  become  formed, 
the  bracts  can  be  noticed  with  ease. 

After  one  has  become  experienced  in  proper  storing  of  the  Regelias,  as 
well  as  the  Oncocycli,  in  thermostats,  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  it 
will  be  found  easy  to  either  retard  or  accelerate  growth.  In  this  manner 
the  difference  in  times  of  flowering,  existing  between  the  several  species,  can 
be  made  to  coincide,  enabling  the  hybridizer  to  make  crosses  between  early- 
and  late-flowering  species. 

Through  experiments  at  the  Van  Tubergen  Nurseries,  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  seven  years,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Regelias  and  the  Oncocycli 
can  be  retarded  to  such  an  extent  that  planting  may  be  delayed,  even  into 
February  or  March. 

The  optimal  retarding  temperatures  are  minus  degree  C.  (31.1°  F.)  and 
plus  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  the  optimal  temperatures  for  growth  are  be¬ 
tween  these  extreme  temperatures. 

Therefore,  this  retarding  action  can  be  obtained  by  holding  temperatures 
at  a  point  above  or  below  the  normal  growth  temperature  range,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  ever  fluctuate  widely,  during  the  storage  period. 

The  use  of  minus  h  degree  C.  and  plus  25°  C.,  as  optimal  storage  tempera¬ 
tures,  has  its  practical  value,  especially  when  rhizomes  are  being  stored  for 
future  shipment  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  autumn  season 
starts  in  March  or  thereabout. 
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The  retarding  temperatures  and  retarding  techniques  can  be  so  con¬ 
trolled  that  they  are  extremely  helpful  in  overcoming  the  seasonal  differences 
between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

In  this  respect,  M.  Hoog  reports  that  holding  the  storage  temperature  at 
25°  C.  (77°  F.)  produced  better  results  than  using  the  lower  temperature  of 
minus  ¥2  degree  C.  (31.1°  F.)  and  that  superior  flower  production  results 
from  storage  at  the  higher  control  point.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  the  storage  temperature,  once  it  has  been  established,  must  be  held  as 
constant  as  possible,  although,  in  general  practice,  variations  of  a  few  degrees, 
during  short  periods,  have  little  effect. 

On  a  small  scale,  favorable  storage  conditions  can  be  obtained  by  holding 
the  rhizomes  for  storage  in  laboratory  thermostats,  similar  to  those  used  for 
cultivating  bacteria  or  fungi. 

However,  when  a  large  number  of  rhizomes  must  be  kept  in  storage,  at 
a  certain  special  temperature,  then  the  entire  storage  room  should  be  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled,  the  principle  being  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

All  rhizomes,  when  first  lifted  from  the  growing  area,  should  be  carefully 
washed  clean,  then  treated  in  a  one-fourth  percent  solution  of  Aresan  or 
Semesan  (organic  mercury  compounds)  for  a  period  of  one  hour  at  18  to  20° 
C.,  or  64.4  to  68°  F.,  before  being  dried  on  the  iron  maze  screens  for 
several  days,  outdoors,  in  the  shade,  until  properly  cured. 

All  evidence  of  rot  or  disease  should  be  removed  before  placing  the  rhizomes 
in  storage  and,  for  ease  of  handling,  they  may  be  cut  into  fairly  large  pieces, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  them. 

Conclusion 

Because  of  their  relatively  easy  culture,  the  Regelias  can  be  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  trial  by  most  gardeners,  even  in  areas  where  much  hardiness  is 
required.  They  undoubtedly  belong  in  every  iris  collection  of  any  size,  and 
quite  deservedly  so. 

The  Regelia  group  contains  some  magnificent  species,  with  beautifully 
colored,  exotically  veined  flowers,  which  are  well  worth  growing,  even  if  only 
for  the  satisfactory  adventure  of  having  real  species  iris  from  far  off  Turkes¬ 
tan,  flowering  in  your  own  garden. 

Is  there  any  irisarian  who  would  not  wish  to  proudly  claim  the  successful 
possession  of  these  rare  beauties  from  the  mysterious  steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
plus  the  horticultural  skill  to  grow  them  elsewhere? 

In  fact,  iris  connoisseurs  never  try  to  hide  their  great  admiration,  when 
seeing  the  flowers  of  the  Regelia  irises,  blooming  in  the  garden. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  a  certain  inner  satisfaction,  which  comes  when 
these  lovely  flowers  finally  emerge  in  the  springtime,  to  show  their  wondrous 
beauty  to  those  of  us  who  can  really  appreciate  the  eternally  beautiful  things 
in  this  strange,  but  wonderful,  world  which  surrounds  us. 

Experimental  plantings  at  Jefferson,  Texas,  which  contained  only  a  few 
hundred  plants  of  the  various  Aril  species  irises,  were  so  unusual  and  so 
exotically  beautiful,  that  traffic  was  stopped,  all  during  spring  bloom  season. 
This  planting  was  for  display  only,  not  for  commercial  use.  Visitors  crowded 
around  this  Aril  planting,  almost  ignoring  the  many  other  lovely  things  in 
bloom,  the  extreme  novelty  of  such  a  display  making  the  Arils  doubly  in¬ 
teresting. 

Many  were  amazed  to  learn  that  these  species  iris  could  be  grown  in  the 
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U.  S.  A.,  especially  in  an  area  which  had  experienced  a  total  of  fifty-nine 
inches  of  rainfall  during  the  year. 

If  it  can  be  done  under  such  conditions  of  climatic  handicap,  what  is  to 
prevent  our  readers  from  achieving  success  in  their  own  gardens?  At  least, 
here  is  an  invitation  to  adventure,  that  holds  out  a  promise  of  never  being  dull 
or  commonplace. 

An  Invitation  to  Portland 

FOR  THE 

1960  Meeting  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

MAY  18-21 

Convention  Headquarters : 

Hotel  Benson 

309  S.  W.  Broadway,  Portland,  Oregon 
REGISTRATION : 

Registration  fee  will  be  $35.00  for  the  four  days,  which  includes  three  lunch¬ 
eons,  a  dinner,  the  banquet  and  transportation  to  the  gardens. 

As  we  will  begin  the  tour  of  gardens  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  it  is 
to  your  advantage  and  ours  to  complete  registration  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  permit  time  for  this  tour. 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS: 

Write  directly  to  the  hotel  for  room  reservations.  Mention  the  American 
Iris  Society  Convention  because  of  the  blocks  of  rooms  that  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  those  attending. 


Collecting  Trips  for  Western  Natives 

Species  iris  collectors  planning  to  attend  the  AIS  convention  at  Portland 
will  be  traveling  through  the  habitats  of  many  Pacific  Coast  native  irises.  Even 
alongside  many  of  the  major  highways  great  drifts  of  irises  bloom  profusely, 
often  into  June  in  some  locations. 

Usually  there  are  several  groups  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  California 
planning  to  trek  into  the  less  accessible  areas  during  the  blooming  and  seed- 
collecting  periods.  If  you  would  like  to  join  such  a  trip,  or  would  like  to  know 
particulars  about  where  you  can  see  fine  stands  of  these  native  irises,  drop  a 
card  to  Roy  Davidson,  905  Western  Avenue,  Seattle  4,  Washington.  Tell  him 
which  route  you  plan  to  take  to  and  from  Portland  and  whether  your  travel 
plans  can  include  side  trips  to  the  native  habitats.  He  will  be  glad  to  advise, 
or  put  you  in  touch  with  someone  who  can  tell,  where  you  are  most  likely  to 
see  some  interesting  native  plants. 
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Portland  Preview 

Bennett  C.  Jones 

The  first  to  be  concerned  with  iris  in  the  Portland  area  was  the  great 
botanist,  David  Douglas,  who  explored  the  wealth  of  plant  material  along 
the  Columbia  River  in  1825.  His  notes  contained  the  following  description: 
“Iris  sp.  perennial;  flowers  blue;  small  plant,  6  inches  to  a  foot  high;  in 
fertile  plains,  near  the  margin  of  rivulets;  abundant.  S.  [seed  collected].” 
Later  he  wrote  of  the  toughness  of  the  leaves  which  the  Indians  wove  into  a 
cord  in  point  of  strength  that  would  hold  the  strongest  bullock.  In  1829  he 
introduced  1.  tenax,  the  tough-leaved  iris,  to  the  world.  1.  tenax  is  still  sought 
after  by  species  enthusiasts  of  the  West  Coast  States,  many  of  them  making 
treks  each  year  in  search  of  it. 

Of  the  species  indigenous  to  Oregon,  however,  7.  innominata  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  spectacular  and  it  has  readily  lent  itself  to  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Matthew  Riddle  who,  through  collection  and  selective  breeding,  has  in  his 
garden  a  planting  of  them  that  is  a  sight  to  behold.  Broad-petaled  seifs  of 
deep  golden  orange,  variegatas,  and  even  plicata  patterns  are  appearing 
among  the  new  seedlings.  It  is  fitting  that  the  meeting  in  Portland  should 
begin  with  a  tour  of  Dr.  Riddle’s  garden  where  these  and  other  natives 
will  be  seen.  From  here,  you  will  be  taken  across  town  to  the  garden  of 
George  Shoop,  which  contains  many  of  the  guest  iris  sent  for  the  meeting  and 
his  own  planting  of  seedlings.  With  an  emphasis  on  oranges,  deep  pinks,  and 
pink  amoenas,  there  will  be  much  among  these  seedlings  to  hold  your  interest 
longer,  I  think  than  the  day  will  permit. 

On  Thursday  morning,  and  fifty-five  minutes  from  Portland,  one-half  of  the 
group  will  be  in  Silverton  to  visit  the  gardens  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge  and 
the  Cooley’s.  Few  are  the  gardens  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
iris  world  as  has  that  of  Dr.  Kleinsorge.  It  contains  some  of  the  famous  first 
browns  so  well-grown  that  even  the  latest  innovation  is  hard-pressed  to 
compete.  A  few  blocks  away  is  the  Cooley  display  garden,  formal  in  its  plan, 
where  the  new  varieties  of  iris  are  shown  to  perfection.  Alongside  the  garden 
is  a  planting  of  lilacs,  azaleas,  rhododendrons  and  others  of  the  array  of 
plants  we  in  the  mild  Northwest  are  privileged  to  grow.  A  short  distance 
from  Silverton  is  the  farm,  where  the  planting  field,  guest  iris,  the  Hall 
seedlings,  pinks,  whites,  and  the  new  black-and-white  plicatas  will  be  on 
display— all  a  first-rate  show. 

While  all  of  this  is  taking  place,  the  second  half  of  the  group  will  be  in  the 
Schreiner  garden,  torn  between  the  long  path  bordered  with  guest  iris,  the 
display  garden,  the  planting  field,  and  the  vast  number  of  seedlings— those 
selected  for  trial  and  the  brand  new. 

The  Schreiners  work  most  colors  in  their  seedling  program,  but  you  will 
find  the  major  portion  to  be  reds,  blues  and  tan  blends. 

After  lunch  in  Salem,  each  group  will  change  places  to  visit  the  garden  they 
did  not  see  in  the  morning. 

On  Friday,  and  twenty-five  minutes  from  Portland,  you  will  be  in  Canby, 
a  center  of  horticultural  interest  for  in  addition  to  iris  there  are  major  plantings 
of  pansies,  dahlias,  daffodils,  lilies  and  general  nursery  stock.  Three  gardens 
are  in  store  for  you  here.  The  garden  of  Ronald  Beattie  contains  many  guest 
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iris  and  his  own  seedlings  which  cover  the  complete  color  range  with  reds, 
browns  and  plicatas  perhaps  receiving  the  most  attention.  At  Fleur  de  Lis 
Gardens,  Chet  Tompkins  has  for  you  some  guest  iris  and  his  large  planting 
of  seedlings  and  recent  introductions.  Known  for  his  reds,  you  will  also  see 
some  fine  yellows  and  plicatas  that  are  a  favorite  effort  of  his.  At  DeForest’s 
will  be  found  many  of  the  latest  named  varieties  and  his  normally  large 
planting  of  seedlings  that  takes  in  all  colors  and  creates  new  ones. 

On  a  bright  and  sunny  Saturday  morning  (they  will  all  be  that  way,  in¬ 
cidentally)  you  will  be  taken  twenty  miles  in  the  opposite  direction,  almost 
to  the  foothills  of  Mt.  Hood,  to  the  Walter  Marx  garden,  where,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting,  you  will  see  something  different  in  the  way  of  iris. 
You  will  be  intrigued  by  the  seedlings  of  Dutch  iris  to  be  seen  there,  the 
Siberians,  the  onco  and  regelia  hybrids,  and  the  natives.  You  will  enthuse 
over  the  magnificent  tree  peonies,  the  alliums  and  the  many  other  flowers  of 
spring  combined  in  borders  at  the  feet  of  huge  trees.  A  garden  you  will 
not  soon  forget. 

On  this  same  day  you  will  visit  my  own  garden,  which  contains  a  good 
many  of  the  guest  iris,  a  planting  of  many  new  border  iris,  and  my  own 
seedlings  (a  small  planting  that  runs  to  tangerine  bearded  blues  and  whites, 
Palomino-patterned  flowers,  and  red-browns. 

Seldom  will  there  be  such  an  opportunity  to  see  such  a  concentration  of  the 
very  new  varieties  and  so  many  seedlings.  Seldom  will  the  table  be  set  so 
lavishly  as  to  include  fresh  Columbia  River  salmon,  and  not  often  will  the 
entire  four  days  be  so  photogenic— a  camera  is  a  must.  Everything  is  being 
done  to  make  this  a  most  enjoyable  and  memorable  meeting.  We  will  be 
looking  for  you! 

Should  you  have  an  extra  day  or  two,  may  we  suggest  the  iris  garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Zuk,  the  International  Rose  Test  Gardens,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Test  Garden  for  Rhododendrons  (at  peak  bloom  then),  Mt.  Hood, 
or  our  rugged  and  beautiful  coastal  beaches. 


Long  Island  To  Be  Site  of  State  Show 

The  Empire  State  Iris  Society’s  fourth  annual  show  will  be  held  on  May 
28th  at  the  Hicks  Nurseries,  Jericho  Turnpike,  Westbury,  Long  Island.  Staged 
by  the  Three  Islands  Area,  it  will  be  the  Area’s  fifth  annual  show.  Show  sec¬ 
tions  will  include  horticulture,  seedlings,  and  arrangements.  The  show  chair¬ 
man  is  Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  Street,  Massapequa  Park,  New  York. 


Copy  for  Next  Bulletin  Due  May  1 

Announcement  is  made  on  page  3,  below  the  table  of  contents,  that  the 
due  date  for  copy  for  the  July  Bulletin  is  May  1.  This  date  is  set  sixty  days 
prior  to  publication  so  as  to  allow  editing  time  for  manuscripts  and  advertising 
copy  before  submission  to  the  printer. 

Copy  arriving  after  the  due  date  will  receive  all  possible  consideration  for 
inclusion  in  the  July  issue,  but  should  be  limited  to  items  that  cannot  conven¬ 
iently  be  prepared  before  the  due  date. 
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Exhibiting  at  Iris  Shows 

Irene  S.  Nelson 

Iris  shows  and  iris  sections  of  general  flower  shows  have  been  growing 
in  number  and  in  spectator  popularity,  and  probably  no  other  means  at 
our  disposal  introduces  our  flower  to  as  many  people  as  does  a  well-staged 
iris  show.  Those  who  plan  to  exhibit  or  who  have  the  responsibility  of  staging 
an  iris  show  will  do  well  to  get  a  copy  of  the  new  Judges’  and  Exhibition 
Handbook  and  a  copy  of  the  1960  Iris  Color  Classificatio7i,  and  to  read 
Chapters  27,  30,  31,  and  32  of  Garden  Irises. 

Perhaps  some  practical  hints  will  be  of  value  to  the  new  exhibitor  and  to 
the  officers  staging  an  iris  show  for  the  first  time. 

It  seems  to  be  the  common  practice  for  the  exhibitor  to  rise  early  the 
morning  of  the  show,  to  look  over  the  bloom  in  the  garden,  and  to  select 
and  cut  for  the  show  those  bloomstalks  that  appear  best  at  the  time.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  a  Queen  of  the  Show  and  blue  ribbon  winner  has 
been  selected  by  this  method,  and  perhaps  even  those  who  use  other  methods 
of  selection  will  look  over  the  garden  the  morning  of  the  show  to  see  if  any¬ 
thing  has  been  overlooked.  But  this  method  hazards  the  obvious  dangers  of 
sudden  storms,  of  waterspotting,  of  wind  whipping,  and  of  lack  of  time  to 
examine  the  bloomstalks  carefully,  to  say  nothing  of  the  considerable  chore  of 
transporting  any  considerable  number  of  open  bloomstalks  to  a  show.  Harry 
Randall  writes  on  page  468  of  Garden  Irises,  “My  own  procedure  is  to  cut 
spikes  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before  the  show  opens  and  to  stage  my 
exhibits  during  the  same  afternoon  and  evening.  Either  before  or  after 
cutting  the  spikes,  I  remove  all  open  flowers  and  carefully  examine  the  buds 
that  are  expected  to  open  for  the  judging  on  the  following  day.  If  any  of 
these  buds  are  likely  to  open  before  they  reach  the  show  tables,  I  wrap  them 
in  small  piece  of  tissue  paper  which  I  then  tie  lightly  with  yarn.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  buds  from  opening  and  enables  a  large  number  of  spikes  to  be 
packed  closely  in  long  boxes  or  on  the  floor  of  the  automobile,  or  if  necessary, 
to  be  carried  by  hand.  If  this  procedure  is  followed,  the  yarn  should  be  cut 
and  the  paper  removed  as  soon  as  the  spikes  are  unpacked  and  placed  in  the 
vases.” 

If  this  system  is  followed,  it  is  of  real  advantage  to  have  the  showroom 
open  for  entry  and  placement  of  bloom  the  afternoon  and  evening  before 
the  show. 

Bloomstalks  that  appear  as  if  they  are  going  to  be  at  peak  bloom  prior  to 
the  show  can  be  cut  early,  wrapped,  and  placed  upright  in  storage  at  34 
degrees,  and  taken  out  of  storage  the  afternoon  before  the  show.  Bloomstalks 
that  appear  as  if  they  are  not  going  to  be  open  and  at  peak  the  day  of  the 
show  may  be  cut,  wrapped,  and  placed  in  warm  water  in  a  compartment  with 
fairly  high  temperature. 

A  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  judge  when  to  cut  a  bloomstalk  and 
how  to  treat  it  after  it  is  cut.  It  is  wise  to  cut  more  bloomstalks  than  one 
plans  to  enter  in  the  show,  for  no  one  can  guess  with  one  hundred  percent 
accuracy  whether  flowers  will  be  at  their  best  at  the  hour  of  judging. 

Bloomstalks  should  be  selected  which  show  strong  and  healthy  growth, 
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and  which  have  as  many  flowers  open  at  the  hour  of  judging  as  possible. 
The  stem  should  be  straight,  and  have  good  branching  and  suitable  place¬ 
ment  of  bloom.  Select  bloomstalks  on  which  the  bloom  has  no  obvious 
defects.  Be  sure  that  the  foliage  is  clean  and  free  from  insect  injury  or  disease. 
The  new  Judges  and  Exhibition  Handbook  carries  a  much  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  qualities  for  which  judges  look  in  iris  exhibits. 

The  exhibit  will  look  better  if  the  bloomstalk  stands  straight.  A  little  sand 
in  the  bottom  of  the  container  and  paper  wadding  in  neck  of  the  container 
will  help  greatly  in  having  your  bloomstalks  stand  straight  and  upright.  Be 
sure  that  each  exhibit  is  as  neat  and  artistic  as  you  can  make  it.  Remove  all 
dead  flowers  and  smooth  the  calyx  back  in  place.  The  rules  allow  exhibitors 
to  dress  up  their  iris  exhibits. 

To  those  who  transport  open  bloomstalks  to  the  show,  as  good  a  method 
as  any  is  to  place  a  roll  of  magazines  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  size  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  automobile,  to  place  the  bloomstalks  on  these,  and  to  hold 
the  stems  in  place  with  a  layer  of  magazines  placed  flat.  Make  the  layer  of 
magazines  deep  enough  so  that  a  second  layer  of  bloomstalks  can  be  placed 
on  top  of  this  layer  without  the  bloom  touching  the  bloom  of  the  layer  below 
it.  Again  cover  with  magazines  to  hold  the  stems  in  place;  and  again  make 
this  layer  deep  enough  so  a  third  layer  of  bloomstalks  can  be  placed  on  it 
without  touching  bloom  below. 

One  of  the  real  bottlenecks  of  a  show  is  the  entry  table,  especially  if 
many  amateurs  and  novices  are  showing.  We  have  adopted  a  procedure  to 
cut  short  this  tedious  part  of  registration.  We  give  to  each  exhibitor,  when 
he  receives  his  show  schedule,  a  copy  of  the  Iris  Color  Classification  and  two 
entry  sheets.  The  exhibitor  then  looks  up  in  the  Color  Classification  booklet 
the  classes  of  the  iris  he  is  entering,  and  enters  their  names  in  the  proper 
classes  on  both  registration  or  entry  sheets.  The  exhibitor  retains  one  sheet 
and  gives  the  other  to  the  entry  clerk  the  day  of  the  show.  The  entry  clerk 
in  turn  gives  the  exhibitor  an  exhibitor  number  and  the  proper  number  of 
entry  tags.  The  exhibitor  then  prepares  the  entry  tags  and  attaches  them  to 
his  exhibits,  and  places  each  iris  he  is  exhibiting  on  the  proper  table.  This 
device  eliminates  much  of  the  confusion  around  the  entry  table,  and  enables 
exhibitors  to  get  their  iris  in  place  quickly  and  efficiently. 

This  device  can  be  used  even  if  there  are  less  classes  than  the  65  classes 
in  the  Color  Classification  booklet,  for  the  classes  that  are  combined  can  be 
noted  on  the  registration  sheets.  For  example,  under  Class  A,  color  classes 
1,  2,  3,  and  9  can  be  listed;  and  under  Class  B,  color  classes  4  and  5  can  be 
combined. 

The  showroom  can  be  decorated  artistically  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of 
the  show  and  to  exhibit  the  iris  at  their  best  advantage.  It  is  well  to  cover 
the  tables  with  paper,  and  in  most  cases  the  containers  should  be  covered  with 
paper  of  a  pastel  tint.  One  of  the  most  attractive  shows  we  have  seen  used 
paper  milk  cartons,  wrapped  with  sheets  of  pale  green  construction  paper 
held  in  place  with  rubber  bands  of  a  color  that  blended  with  the  paper. 

We  have  found  it  advantageous  to  have  the  placement  committee  move 
down  the  tables  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  judging  starts  to  place  iris 
at  proper  intervals  from  each  other.  No  show  committee  can  guess  with 
complete  accuracy  the  amount  of  space  required  for  each  class,  and  there  often 
is  a  crowding  in  some  classes  and  very  few  flowers  in  other  classes.  Proper 
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dressing  up  of  the  show  by  an  even  placement  in  straight  rows  will  do  won¬ 
ders  in  the  artistic  presentation  of  the  show. 

We  also  have  found  it  to  be  advantageous  to  have  the  color  classification 
committee  move  down  the  tables  to  see  that  all  iris  are  exhibited  in  their 
proper  color  class.  We  start  the  color  classification  committee  to  work  just 
prior  to  the  placement  committee.  It  is  our  experience  that  it  pays  off  in 
results  to  give  the  color  classification  committee  the  power  to  open  new  classes 
if  the  members  of  the  committee  feel  that  this  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
show.  For  example,  it  may  be  that  the  orange  pinks  of  the  show  naturally 
fall  into  about  three  divisions,  and  there  are  enough  orange  pinks  to  fill  these 
three  classes.  The  color  classification  committee  then  can  group  these  orange 
pinks  into  classes  54A,  54B,  and  54C.  Or  your  show  may  have  a  lot  of 
violet  and  purple  plicatas,  and  the  color  classification  committee  can  divide 
them  into  lightly  and  heavily  marked,  or  into  plicatas  and  fancies.  If  there 
are  many  flowers  of  the  Frances  Kent-Palomino  class,  these  can  be  placed 
in  a  separate  class  designated  as  46B;  and  likewise  the  clear  light  yellows  can 
be  separated  from  the  light  yellows  that  show  apricot  or  orange  influence  by 
listing  classes  38A  and  38B.  A  committee  with  a  good  eye  for  color  can  do 
wonders  in  building  up  the  artistic  and  spectacle  value  of  the  show.  At  this 
stage  of  the  game  the  color  classification  committee  should  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  fine  points  of  color;  get  the  “look  alikes”  together  in  the  same 
class. 

We  think  that  the  AIS  entry  tags  and  the  AIS  award  cards  and  ribbons 
and  rosettes  will  help  considerably  in  adding  attractiveness  to  the  show,  and 
help  to  advertise  the  American  Iris  Society;  consequently,  we  speak  for  their 
use  in  iris  shows. 

An  information  booth  with  a  person  in  charge  to  answer  questions  and  with 
showy  catalogs  and  the  publications  of  the  American  Iris  Society  will  add 
much  to  the  educational  value  of  the  show.  It  will  help  to  build  up  interest 
in  iris,  it  will  add  members  to  your  local  club,  and  you  may  even  get  an  AIS 
membership  or  two  with  a  well-managed  information  booth. 

And  be  sure  that  you  have  a  good  time  at  your  show.  This  is  a  hobby  at 
which  we  are  supposed  to  gain  some  pleasure  and  recreation. 


Mrs.  Joan  Hart 

Mrs.  John  Hart,  Bandon,  Oregon,  passed  away  suddenly  from  a  heart 
attack  April  17,  1959  in  Seattle,  Washington,  where  we  were  planning  to 
visit  a  primrose  show.  An  AIS  member  for  the  last  ten  years,  she  had  also 
been  a  member  in  the  early  years  of  the  society. 

Keenly  interested  in  many  kinds  of  plants  but  particularly  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  iris  from  that  of  1912  to  the  present  form  in  1959,  she  established 
a  garden  first  at  Omaha  and  later  in  Oregon.  She  was  active  in  flower  shows 
in  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  a  regular  visitor  to  the  Sass  gardens,  and  later  to 
those  in  Oregon.  Her  enthusiasm  for  iris  spread  to  others.  For  several  years 
she  was  correspondent  to  the  Florists  Review. 

A  knowledgeable,  active  gardener  and  consultant  and  garden  club  member, 
Joan  Hart  enjoyed  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  and  maintained 
a  wise  and  cheerful  outlook  on  life. 

Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Smith 
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The  Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society’s 

Invitation  to  Hybridizers  for  1962 

The  American  Iris  Society  national  convention  will  be  held  in  Kansas  City 
on  May  16  to  19,  1962.  This  year  at  planting  time  we  will  be  accepting  guest 
iris,  so  there  will  be  two-year  clumps  of  each  variety  at  show  time.  However, 
we  will  accept  guest  iris  again  in  1961.  All  of  the  gardens  have  been  selected 
and  much  of  the  preliminary  work  for  the  convention  has  been  done.  We 
plan  to  have  fewer  gardens  and  if  possible  to  have  more  iris  in  each,  cutting 
down  time  spent  on  busses  and  spending  more  time  in  the  gardens.  We  know 
that  this  can  and  should  be  done,  thereby  giving  those  who  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  the  chance  to  do  what  they  come  for— see  iris.  We  would  like  to  make 
this  convention  one  of  the  best,  but  we  realize  that  in  order  to  do  so,  we 
need  the  help  of  all  hybridizers. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  that  the  hybridizers  have  had  trouble 
getting  their  iris  back  after  the  show  was  over  and  I  would  like  to  list  the 
following  to  state  our  feelings  about  this. 

1.  You  have  our  personal  assurance  that  all  iris  will  be  disposed  of  as  per 

your  instructions.  All  will  be  properly  packed  to  send  back  to  you. 

2.  Our  gardens  are  all  owned  by  iris  people,  who  love  iris  and  grow  them 

for  that  reason  and  now  have  many  of  the  very  late  iris.  We  are  only  growing 
iris  for  you  for  two  years,  in  gardens  that  are  on  tour,  but  we  know  they 
still  belong  to  you. 

3.  Furthermore,  we  will  take  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  our  own  and  make 
reports  to  you  as  to  how  they  are  doing,  and  answer  all  inquiries. 

4.  You  will  be  notified  as  to  where  your  iris  are  placed,  and  then  all  cor¬ 
respondence  will  be  directed  to  the  owners  of  the  gardens,  who  have  been 

informed  as  to  what  is  expected  of  them. 

Without  the  above  assurances  on  our  part,  we  would  hardly  be  in  a 
position  to  expect  you  as  the  hybridizer  to  send  iris  to  us.  We  do  know 
though,  with  your  help  and  by  an  effort  on  our  part  to  get  as  many  of  the 
new  iris  as  possible,  we  can  have  a  good  and  very  interesting  show.  A 
national  convention  takes  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  all  AIS  members,  but 
we  know  that  most  of  it  falls  on  the  sponsoring  society,  and  the  help  that  we 
can  get  from  the  hybridizer.  Would  you  as  the  hybridizer  trust  your  iris 
with  us  for  a  couple  of  years  and  send  them  on  to  us  to  grow  for  you?  We 
hope  that  you  will.  You  can  send  from  one  to  four  of  each  variety. 

Also,  the  responsibility  of  any  tour  garden  accepting  iris  directly  from  a 
hybridizer  will  be  between  them  and  the  hybridizer,  but  the  iris  will  be 
counted  against  their  quota.  We  don’t  discourage  this  as  many  of  you  have 
friends  that  you  will  want  to  send  iris  to.  It  is  best  to  be  understood. 

Many  of  you  know  that  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society  has  had  a 
test  garden  for  the  past  four  years.  This  we  intend  to  continue  with  just  as 
we  have  in  the  past.  All  iris  will  be  under  number  and  judged  that  way.  We 
will  have  room  for  three  hundred  in  1962  and  about  seventy-five  in  1961. 
All  will  be  blooming  in  1962.  Write  for  information  and  entry  blanks.  All 
guest  iris  for  the  host  gardens  and  also  seedlings  for  the  Test  Garden  will  be 
sent  to— 

— G.  R.  Minnick,  Chairman  of  Gardens  Committee, 
324  North  Park  Circle,  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 

IS 


Region  13  Highlights  Two 
Crowing  Climates 

Joseph  H.  Hoage 

Those  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Portland,  Oregon  in  May,  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  two  distinct  growing  climates.  The  area  of  the 
convention— the  Willamette  Valley— has  been  described  in  the  January  1960 
Bulletin  by  Robert  Schreiner. 

The  second  area  is  central  Washington— an  arid,  semi-desert  area  with  a 
long  growing  season.  Here  spring  arrives  in  February,  fruit  orchards  abound, 
the  fabulous  wheat  fields  of  the  Horse  Heaven  Hills  and  Palouse  plateau  are 
found.  In  the  center  of  this  area,  the  Columbia  River  provides  life-giving 
water,  power  for  industry  and  homes,  and  navigation  for  commerce.  Irriga¬ 
tion  is  a  must  for  the  average  rainfall  is  only  about  12  inches  per  year. 

From  these  two  dissimilar  areas  in  Region  13  come  more  iris  plants  than 
any  other  area  in  the  country.  The  growers  have  found  Region  13  ideal  for 
the  propagation  of  iris  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  hybridizers  and  large 
iris  gardens  are  found  here. 

For  those  who  will  have  additional  time  before  or  after  the  convention  to 
visit  Washington  State,  the  following  places  will  be  of  interest  to  iris  lovers. 
These  areas  are  accessible  by  bus,  plane  and  automobile. 

Going  East  of  Portland,  Bonneville  Dam  is  reached  in  40  miles.  The 
Columbia  River  has  many  dam  sites  open  for  visitors.  Bonneville,  The 
Dalles,  McNary,  Chief  Joseph,  and  the  Grand  Coulee  dams  are  points  of 
interest  on  a  tour  through  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Crossing  the  Columbia  and  traveling  north,  Yakima,  Washington,  is  found 
180  miles  from  Portland.  Jack  Linse’s  Easy  Breeze  Iris  Garden  is  a  focal  point 
for  those  interested  in  magnificent  oncobreds,  of  which  his  Trophy,  Melody 
Waters,  and  Careless  Love  are  fine  examples.  Jack  also  has  many  tall 
bearded  seedlings  from  which  have  come  Cascadian,  Dreamy  and  Bold 
Contrast. 

Alexander  Maxwell  at  the  Iris  Test  Gardens  has  one  of  the  largest  plant¬ 
ings  of  iris  in  the  Region.  A  guest  garden  hosts  many  of  the  newest  intro¬ 
ductions  plus  some  for  future  years.  To  get  an  idea  of  a  large  commercial 
planting,  do  not  miss  this.  Yakima  bloom  dates  average  from  May  15  to  May 
30. 

Continuing  north  from  Yakima  106  miles  we  find  Wenatchee,  where  two 
hybridizers  are  just  beginning  to  be  noticed.  Luella  Noyd,  of  Noycl’s  Iris 
Garden,  has  made  a  fine  start  with  Angela  Mia,  Apricot  Dancer  and 
Striped  Butterfly.  Across  town  is  the  Eden  Road  Iris  Garden  where  Gordon 
Plough  has  a  fine  planting  overlooking  the  Columbia  River.  Gordon  has 
many  seedlings  which  have  produced  Butterscotch  Kiss,  Caribou  Trail, 
Cloud  Dancer  and  Rainbow  Gold.  Wenatchee  bloom  dates  are  from  May 
20  to  June  5. 

Walla  Walla,  the  Iris  City,  is  found  133  miles  from  Yakima,  or  224  miles 
from  Wenatchee.  At  Brown’s  Sunnyhill  Gardens,  Opal  and  Tom  Brown 
have  new  and  unusual  seedlings  plus  many  new  varieties.  Their  best  known 
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introductions  include  Tantallon,  Poet’s  Dream,  Blue  Sails,  Full  Dress 
and  Dawn  Flight. 

From  Schmelzer’s  Iris  Garden,  Hazel  Schmelzer  has  produced  Captain 
Gallant  and  Dream  Magic.  Hemerocallis  are  a  specialty  here  also. 

At  College  Place,  a  short  distance  from  Walla  Walla,  Austin  Morgan  has 
several  large  plantings  of  iris.  Austin  does  not  hybridize  but  does  grow  iris 
to  perfection.  Walla  Walla  bloom  dates  are  from  May  15  to  May  3D. 

In  the  Seattle  area,  two  hybridizers  are  found.  In  Seattle  proper,  Fred 
Crandall  has  his  gardens.  Fred’s  best  known  iris  include  Colorama,  Full 
Sail,  and  Golden  Stairs. 

About  20  miles  north  of  Seattle,  at  Lynnwood,  is  Brown’s  Iris  Garden  where 
Rex  and  Alta  Brown  reside.  Alta  has  been  working  with  dwarf  iris  as  well 
as  tall  bearded.  Her  introductions  include  Enchanted  Pearl,  Queen’s  Choice, 
and  El  Toro. 

Seattle  bloom  dates  are  from  May  25  to  June  12. 

My  garden  in  Richland,  Washington,  midway  between  Yakima  and  Walla 
Walla,  is  open  to  all. 

Other  small  gardens  in  Region  13  are  open  to  Society  members  and 
reference  to  the  AIS  membership  roster  published  in  July  1959  will  give  exact 
addresses  along  your  trip  to  and  from  Region  13. 


THE  ARIL  SOCIETY,  INTERNATIONAL 

Announces 

THE  1960  YEAR  BOOK 

To:  Non-members,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

Members,  included  with  dues — $3  individual,  $4  family. 

Also  Available:  1958  Year  Book  (in  short  supply),  $2.50,  postpaid 

1959  Year  Book,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

Write  to:  Miss  W.  Leoti  Fisher,  Treasurer, 

4416  Downing  Ave.,  Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 

Please  make  all  checks  payable  to:  The  Aril  Society,  International. 


Northern  Illinois  Society  Plans  Show 

The  first  annual  Iris  Flower  Show  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Northern 
Illinois  Iris  Society  will  be  held  on  May  28-29,  1960.  The  show  will  be 
held  in  the  Hinsdale  Community  House,  Hinsdale,  Illinois.  Entries  must 
be  placed  during  the  hours  between  7:00  a.m.  and  12  noon  on  Saturday,  May 
28.  Judging  will  be  between  1:00  p.m.  and  3  p.m.  The  show  will  be  open 
to  the  public  as  follows:  On  May  28,  from  3:30  to  10:00  p.m.;  on  May  29, 
from  12  noon  to  8  p.m.  Admission  is  free. 

Entries  from  all  iris  growers  are  welcomed,  regardless  of  membership  in 
the  A.I.S.  or  the  N.I.I.S. 
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—Charles  A.  Young,  Publicity  Chairman, 
6420  Barrett  St.,  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 


The  Many-Sided  Dr.  Kleinsorge 

R.  M.  Cooley 


Photograph  courtesy  of  R.  M.  Cooley 


.  .  son  of  the  Middle  West,  during  fifty  years  of  residence  in  our 
state,  has  proudly  called  himself  'country  doctor’  and  has  brought 
dedicated  excellence  to  his  profession.  His  avocational  distinction  is 
recognized  wherever  the  science  of  floriculture  is  honored.  For  almost 
two  decades  he  served  as  Member,  and  President,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  The  splendid  physical  plant  of  the  State’s  institutions 
of  higher  education  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  wisdom  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  his  leadership  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee.  As 
eminent  physician,  as  public  servant,  as  practical  geneticist  in  the  culture 
of  Nature’s  beauties,  his  career  has  been  an  inspiration  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Oregon.” 

So  reads  the  citation  awarded  to  Dr.  Rudolph  E.  Kleinsorge  on  October  21, 
1959,  by  the  University  of  Oregon,  in  recognition  of  a  lifetime  of  diverse 
service  to  his  fellow  men.  At  the  moment  I,  the  writer  of  this  brief  account, 
and  you  the  reader,  are  specifically  concerned  with  that  phase  of  his  activity 
“as  a  practical  geneticist  in  the  culture  of  Nature’s  beauties.”  And  the  span 
of  time  during  which  the  Doctor  has  grown  and  worked  with  iris  misses  a 
half-century  by  only  a  half-dozen  years! 

He  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  September  26th,  1883.  His  earlier  edu¬ 
cation  took  place  at  Le  Mars  and  he  then  attended  the  University  of  Iowa 
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where  lie  received  his  B.A.  in  1904  and  his  degree  in  medicine  in  1908.  He 
was  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  the  Medical  School  at  Iowa  University  from 
1904  to  1909.  He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi  fraternity  and  of  the  Honorary 
Medical  Society  Omega  Alpha. 

In  the  summer  of  1909  he  decided  to  cast  his  professional  future  in  the 
West,  and  so  came  to  the  growing  lumber  town  of  Silverton,  Oregon,  to 
begin  his  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon. 

The  next  year  he  married  Nina  Bazley,  member  of  an  English  family. 
Two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Harriet,  subsequently  doubled  the  number  in 
the  Kleinsorge  household.  World  War  I  found  him  serving  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps.  Always  intensely  interested  in  the  field  of 
education,  he  served  first  on  local  school  boards  and  in  1941  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  He  was  President 
of  this  body  from  1953  to  1959,  when  he  retired  from  its  membership. 

The  first  honorary  membership  in  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
Alumni  Association  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Kleinsorge. 

When  he  built  a  new  home  in  1916  he  suggested  to  Howard  Weed,  the 
landscape  architect  and  nurseryman,  that  some  iris  be  included  in  the  planting 
scheme.  He  had  admired  the  flowers  in  the  nursery  and  the  Weeds  had  one 
of  the  finest  iris  collections  of  that  era.  A  lone  survivor  of  that  original 
planting,  Princess  Beatrice,  still  stands  in  the  original  spot.  So  began  the 
long  cycle  of  blends,  browns  and  yellows  which  today  are  to  be  found  in 
catalogs  and  gardens  around  the  world— wherever  bearded  iris  are  known 
and  grown. 

His  first  purchases  included  such  rarities  as  the  then  new  Dominion  strain— 
Cardinal,  Bruno,  Titan,  etc.,  and  the  French  imports  which  included 
Ambassadeur,  Mme.  Gandichau,  Cecil  Bouscant  and  others.  He  was 
meticulous  in  the  choice  of  his  selections,  dividing  his  purchases  among  such 
leading  dealers  of  the  time  as  Franklin  Mead,  Lee  Bonnewitz,  E.  B.  William¬ 
son,  Carl  Salbach,  Mrs.  Pattison,  and  F.  X.  Schreiner. 

First  crosses  were  made  in  1925  and  the  first  introduction  was  a  velvety, 
plum  colored  seedling  of  Ambassadeur  X  Titan.  It  was  named  Klamath, 
after  an  Oregon  Indian  tribe.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  succeed  in  making  a 
cress  on  the  hybrid  William  Mohr,  his  seedling  Ormohr  missing  the  Dykes 
Medal  because  “hybrids”  were  not  eligible  for  the  award  at  that  time.  This 
kind  of  jinx  again  blocked  his  path  to  the  Dykes  in  1946  when  his  Daybreak 
tied  with  Ola  Kala  and  as  a  result  of  the  tie  no  medal  was  awarded  that  year. 

Since  the  launching  of  Klamath  thirty  years  ago,  95  Kleinsorge  produc¬ 
tions  have  “gone  into  orbit.”  Of  this  total,  40,  almost  half,  received  the  H.M. 
of  the  American  Iris  Society  and  20  have  been  given  an  A.M.  Two  have 
been  runner-up  for  the  Dykes.  Sunset  Blaze  won  the  President’s  Cup  at 
the  1949  A.I.S.  meeting.  Tobacco  Road,  the  first  really  brown  Iris,  was  a 
milestone  in  this  color  class,  and  Cascade  Splendor  set  a  new  pattern  and 
standard  of  quality  in  ruffles  and  branching.  Ranger  and  its  progeny  have 
been  widely  used  in  breeding  reds. 

Visitors  at  the  Kleinsorge  garden  have  always  expressed  astonishment  at 
the  limited  space  which  constitutes  the  entire  planting,  seedlings  and  all. 
The  whole  area  is  scarcely  more  than  a  100-foot  square.  But  from  this 
little  garden  and  an  annual  crop  of  a  few  hundred  seeds  have  come  such 
iris  giants  as  Thotmes  III,  Beechleaf,  Pretty  Quadroon,  Toast  an’  Honey, 
Front  Page,  Golden  Crown,  Fabulous,  Nuevo  Laredo  and  Solid  Gold. 


Recognition  has  come,  too,  for  in  1945  Dr.  Kleinsorge  was  given  the  Hybrid¬ 
izer’s  Medal  of  the  A.I.S.,  in  1950  the  Iris  Society  of  England  presented  him 
with  the  Foster  Memorial  Plaque,  and  more  recently  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  awarded  him  the  Large  Cold  Medal  "for  his  outstanding 
work  in  hybridizing  Iris.” 

He  declines  to  name  a  favorite  amongst  his  many  accepted  introductions. 
But  he  does  say  that  he  thinks  the  raising  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
seedlings  by  amateurs  as  well  as  “professionals”  has  brought  about  and  will 
continue  to  bring  constant  and  great  improvement  in  this  flower. 

Oh  yes,  he  has  still  another  hobby!  For  years  he  has  been  keenly  interested 
in  antique  glass.  His  collection  of  cruets  and  other  rare  and  authentic  objects 
in  this  absorbing  field  would  cause  any  museum  curator  to  drool.  Well,  that 
is  another  story,  but  it  would  make  interesting  reading  an  an  Antiques 
magazine. 


The  Annual  Meeting  at  Kansas  City  in  1962 

Customarily,  announcement  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  AIS 
Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City  in  1962  would  consist  of  a  brief 
invitation  to  hybridizers  to  submit  rhizomes  for  display,  which  has  been 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  However,  we  feel  that  this  meeting  offers 
many  advantages  and  innovations  which  should  be  of  early  interest  to  all 
members. 

Our  location  is  geographically  ideal.  Those  of  you  who,  through  problems 
of  time  or  distance  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  Oregon  (1960) 
or  New  Jersey  (1961)  meetings  will  find  Kansas  City  much  closer  to  home. 

Our  theme,  "Iris  in  the  Suburban  Garden,”  may  not  present  the  prospect 
of  overwhelming  acres  of  bloom  as  found  in  the  Northwest,  nor  the  nostalgic 
associations  of  the  cradle  of  American  Irisdom  in  New  Jersey,  but  we  can 
promise  you  Iris  well  grown  and  tastefully  located  in  settings  which  reflect 
the  kind  of  situations  in  which  most  iris  are  grown. 

This  area  has  probably  the  greatest  extremes  of  climate  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  on  this  continent,  and  if  you  are  looking  for  hardiness  as  a  prime 
virtue  in  iris,  the  varieties  that  thrive  here  should  offer  an  ideal  opportunity 
for  selection. 

Most  interesting  perhaps  is  that  in  the  Kansas  City  program  there  will  be 
three  types  of  exposure  to  new  Iris  varieties.  The  first  is,  of  course,  the 
traditional  tours  to  private  and  commercial  gardens  where  late  varieties,  new 
introductions  and  choice  seedlings  wifi  be  seen  on  display.  The  second  is  a 
strictly  coded  and  unidentified  group  which  comprises  our  local  Test  Garden. 
This  project  will  have  been  in  operation  for  seven  years  at  convention  time, 
and  will  contain  seedlings,  either  numbered  or  registered  and  unintroduced 
at  the  time  of  planting.  Rules  for  entry,  growth,  identification,  judging  and 
reporting  will  follow  regulations  recommended  by  the  AIS  Test  Garden 
Committee  for  local  and  regional  test  gardens. 

The  third  exposure  will  comprise  a  siugle  planting  of  possible  H.C.  award 
winners  of  1960  in  an  area  available  to  qualified  judges  only,  in  accordance 
with  the  proposed  plan  for  National  Area  Test  Gardens  as  outlined  in  the 
January  Bulletin, 
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Here,  then,  is  your  opportunity  to  evaluate  Iris  grown  under  severe  weather 
conditions  by  folks  who  know,  love  and  tend  their  Iris;  to  judge  first  hand  the 
value  of  test  gardens,  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Iris  folk  in  the  Heart 
of  America. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  wish  to  make  long-range  plans,  the  dates  are 
May  16  through  19,  with  Headquarters  at  the  Muehlebach  Hotel  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Convention  Chairman,  C.  Allen 
Harper,  100  E.  81st  Street  N.,  Kansas  City  18,  Missouri. 


SOUTHERN  OREGON  GARDENS  TO  VISIT 

If  you’re  planning  to  drive  through  southern  Oregon  en  route  to  or  from 
the  Portland  convention,  you’ll  find  a  welcome  waiting  from  fellow  irisarians 
in  the  Ashland-Medford  area,  and  some  gardens  well  worth  the  stop  to  see. 

Traveling  from  south  to  north  on  Highway  99,  at  Ashland  you’ll  find  Mrs. 
Irene  Harris  at  home  at  790  Iowa  Street  and  her  garden  at  259  High  Street. 
She  has  been  doing  some  interesting  hybridizing  with  Miniature  Tall  Bearded 
and  Border  irises.  Also  in  Ashland  is  the  garden  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Jackson, 
606  Iowa  Street. 

Further  along,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  highway,  5127  Pacific  Highway, 
South,  you’ll  find  the  garden  of  Mrs.  C.  V.  Poe,  between  Ashland  and  Med¬ 
ford. 

Just  west  of  Medford,  on  the  old  Jacksonville  Highway,  you’ll  find  Katherine 
Farley’s  beautiful  garden,  which  holds  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  new 
and  old  Tall  Bearded  irises  and  Oncobreds  in  the  West,  in  a  lovely  setting. 

And  18  miles  north  of  Medford,  on  Highway  99,  Mrs.  Letsy  Miller  has 
a  fine  collection  of  top-favorite  iris  which  you’ll  enjoy  seeing. 

Over  in  Grants  Pass,  Mrs.  Josephine  McCormick  and  Mrs.  Florence  Champ¬ 
ion  are  two  ardent  iris  growers.  The  season  there  is  usually  a  week  or  ten 
days  later  than  in  the  Medford  area,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  bloom  may 
be  at  peak  following  the  convention.  The  McCormick  garden  is  newly 
located  at  2670  Riverbanks  Road,  Grants  Pass. 

Members  of  the  Southern  Oregon  Iris  Society  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  everyone  to  stop  by  and  see  how  irises  are  grown  in  home  and  commercial 
gardens  in  this  very  lovely  part  of  the  convention  state. 


The  Bulletin  Needs  Photographs 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  black-and-white  photographs  to  illustrate 
articles  in  the  Bulletin  and  for  use  on  the  cover.  These  may  be  photographs 
of  species  irises  and  of  the  newer  varieties  of  bearded  or  nonbearded  garden 
irises— clumps,  stalks,  or  individual  blooms.  Unusually  attractive  garden 
scenes  could  also  be  used.  Naturally,  the  pictures  should  be  of  photographic 
excellence  and  high  iris  interest. 

Each  photograph  should  be  accompanied  by  an  accurate  description  of 
the  subject,  naming  the  variety  or  species  of  iris  illustrated,  and  in  the  cases 
of  garden  scenes  giving  the  owner’s  name  and  location.  Credit  will  be  given 
for  all  photographs  used. 
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Basic  Chromosome  Research 

Is  Practical 

Bee  Warburton 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  fashionable  to  ignore  discoveries  in  basic  chromo¬ 
some  research  or  even  to  claim  that  they  spoiled  the  fun  in  hybridizing. 
Truth  to  tell,  it  is  lovely  fun  “playing  it  by  ear,”  standing  in  the  iris  patch 
listening  dreamily  for  the  sweet  piping  of  inspiration.  It  is  still  more  fun  to 
plan  careful  crosses  from  good  lines  and  to  carry  their  generations  skillfully 
toward  that  coveted  Dykes  Medal.  It  is  most  rewarding  of  all  to  combine 
ideas  from  all  the  artistic,  horticultural  and  scientific  approaches  into  a  care¬ 
ful  scheme  and  to  watch  it  work  out  in  something  new  to  the  iris  world;  this 
is  heart-bursting  joy. 

The  great  breaks  in  early  tall  bearded  breeding  came  mainly  through  trial 
and  error,  for  until  the  pioneering  work  of  Simonet,  Longley,  and  Randolph 
on  counting  chromosomes  nobody  knew  the  reason  for  the  great  sterility 
blocks.  Foster,  Dykes,  Caparne  and  other  early  iris  breeders  found  out  about 
compatibilities  the  hard  way,  by  trying  all  sorts  of  crosses.  Nowadays  the 
most  casual  of  tall  bearded  crossers  is  dealing  with  a  preselected  group,  all 
interfertile  at  the  chromosome  level;  but  many  of  the  useful  genes  in  this 
group  came  there  through  the  persistence  of  the  oldtimers  in  use  of  the 
incompatibles  of  difficult  fertility,  or  in  the  use  of  species  or  hybrids  far  from 
finished  in  appearance. 

The  first  immediately  practical  result  of  finding  out  how  this  came  about 
is  to  tell  us  how  we  may  add  more  germ  plasm  to  our  breeding  stocks  to  give 
us  more  future  breaks  at  the  48  chromosome  level.  Chromosome  studies  show 
that  even  within  this  range  there  is  still  much  pioneering  work  to  be  done, 
notably  with  the  aphyllas  and  other  dwarfs  of  the  Balkan  group. 

For  Median  breeders  dealing  with  a  variety  of  chromosome  levels  the  so- 
called  somatic  count,  that  is  a  count  of  the  total  number  of  chromosomes  in 
the  cells  of  the  plant,  is  not  enough.1  We  must  also  know  the  number  of 
basic  sets  of  chromosomes  and  how  many  chromosomes  there  are  in  each  of 
these  basic  sets. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  “pumilas”  recorded  in  the  Sass  pedigrees.  These 
are  actually  varieties  of  7.  chamaeiris  and  its  relatives  which  were  then  in¬ 
correctly  called  pumila  dwarfs.  We  have  chromosome  counts  on  a  large 
number  of  these  chamaeirises  with  40  chromosomes.  If  you  were  to  double 
the  chromosomes  of  any  of  the  pure  onco  species  crosses  you  would  also  have 
an  iris  with  40  chromosomes,  but  it  would  not  be  the  same  at  all  and  would 
not  be  very  compatible  with  the  40  chromosome  chamaeirises.  Its  chromo¬ 
somes  would  be  in  four  sets  of  10  each,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  we 
found  out  that  the  chamaeiris  sets  are  not  tens,  but  are  in  two  each  of  12’s 
and  8’s2.  When  basic  research  turned  up  this  fact  it  gave  us  an  explanation 
for  the  infertility  that  plagued  the  Sasses  and  others,  and  it  became  most 
important  in  the  breeding  of  Median  irises.  Since  the  pumila-talls  from  tall 
bearded  irises  crossed  with  genuine  species  pumilas  were  also  of  this  same 
chromosome  composition,  it  became  possible  to  plan  the  combinations  that 
are  giving  us  our  fine  new  standard  dwarfs. 
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Then  consider  the  intermediates  with  44  chromosomes.  Some  of  these  are 
collected  forms,  such  as  Florentina,  Germanica,  Kochii  and  Albicans;  some, 
such  as  Black  Magic,  Chrysoro,  Southland  and  Autumn  King  are  garden 
hybrids  of  tall  beardeds  with  chamaeirises;  a  few  of  the  newer  ones  are 
hybrids  of  tall  bearded  irises  and  40  chromosome  pumila-talls.  Such  are 
Cloud  Fluff  and  Blue  Asterisk.  Now,  the  tetraploid  regelias  also  have  44 
chromosomes,  and  it  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all.  The  regelia  chromosomes 
are  in  four  sets  of  11  each;  the  hybrid  intermediates  are  unbalanced  hybrids 
with  three  sets  of  12  and  one  of  8.  Knowing  this,  we  don’t  let  their  natural 
infertility  stop  us.  We  simply  try  harder  if  we  have  plans  for  their  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  count  of  44  chromosomes  is  magic  in  the  quest  for 
hardy  irises  with  the  strange  beauty  of  the  onco  species,  for  it  means  that  in 
crosses  with  tall  beardeds  the  set  of  10  from  the  onco  species  has  doubled  to 
give  a  fertile  alloploid  hybrid  with  two  sets  of  10  and  two  of  12.  Such 
hybrids,  like  Ib-Mac,  may  have  onco  traits  combined  with  encouraging 
fertility. 

Hybrids  of  pumila  with  the  chamaeirises  or  pumila-talls,  with  36  chromo¬ 
somes,  are  important  in  dwarf  and  median  breeding.  The  unbalance  of  their 
chromosome  sets,  of  one  12  and  three  8’s,  makes  difficulties  in  their  use,  but 
this  is  merely  a  spur  to  our  determination.  Triploids  of  36  chromosomes  from 
crosses  of  diploid  and  tetraploid  tall  beardeds  are  notoriously  infertile.  With 
three  sets  of  12’s  the  reason  is  obvious,  since  even  the  animals  in  the  ark 
went  two  by  two. 

Thus  the  studies  of  chromosome  homology  increase  the  value  of  the  basic 
chromosome  counts  many  times  over.  Slides  for  counting  the  somatic  num¬ 
ber  of  chromosomes  in  a  cell,  designated  as  2n  or  twice  the  number  in  the 
germ  cells,  are  made  from  root  tips  by  staining  them  and  squashing  them  to 
the  thickness  of  a  single  cell.  Slides  for  more  detailed  study  of  chromosome 
behavior  in  germ  cell  formation  are  made  from  the  anthers  in  very  young 
buds,  before  the  bloom  stalks  are  out  of  the  fans  in  early  spring,  when  the 
pollen  mother  cells  are  dividing.  Those  of  you  who  saw  the  beautiful  slides 
presented  by  Kay  Heinig  at  Ithaca  during  the  ’58  Convention  will  appreciate 
her  contributions  to  these  studies.  Some  of  these  slides  showed  very  clearly 
why  some  hybrids  from  wide  crosses  form  no  fertile  gametes,  for  the  various 
chromosomes  present  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  In  such  cases 
it  is  a  very  rare  gamete  that  receives  all  of  the  basic  chromosomes  and  genes 
needed  to  make  a  viable  plant. 

Randoph  and  Heinig’s  studies  of  Chancelot,  a  new  kind  of  hybrid  pro¬ 
duced  in  England  by  Gerald  Darby  from  a  cross  of  a  tetraploid  tall  bearded, 
Golden  Hind,  with  a  species  carrying  only  16  chromosomes,  I.  attica,  gave  a 
valuable  key  to  hybridizers.3  This  study,  with  other  studies  of  1.  pumila  and 
its  hybrids,4  proved  that  the  basic  number  of  chromosomes  in  a  set  for  this 
pumila  series  was  eight,  that  1.  attica  was  diploid  and  I.  pumila  tetraploid. 
These  studies  also  gave  us  another  vital  clue,  both  for  the  solution  of  certain 
puzzles  and  for  future  use  in  hybridizing.  It  had  previously  been  supposed 
that  none  of  the  chromosomes  in  irises  with  sets  of  12  were  sufficiently  like 
those  in  irises  with  sets  of  8  to  make  possible  the  kind  of  intimate  pairing 
between  their  chromosomes  that  might  result  in  an  exchange  of  genes.  The 
studies  of  Randolph  and  Heinig  showed  that  in  hybrids  having  only  one  set 
of  12  chromosomes  with  three  8’s,  or  only  one  set  of  8  chromosomes  with 
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three  12’s,  there  was  some  pairing  between  members  of  the  sets  of  12  and  8. 

It  had  previously  been  deduced  '  that  the  inhibitor  in  the  tall  beardeds  came 
from  Kashmir  White,  and  supposedly  came  into  Kashmir  White  from  a  set 
of  8  chromosomes  in  a  supposed  44  chromosome  parent.  If  the  chromosomes 
in  this  set  of  8  were  not  involved  in  the  pairing  process,  and  gradually 
disintegrated  and  vanished  in  further  crosses,  as  unpaired  chromosomes  do,  by 
what  mechanism  could  the  inhibitor  have  been  transferred  to  the  48  chromo¬ 
some  irises?  Discovery  of  this  enforced  pairing  makes  it  quite  plausible  that 
this  and  other  factors  now  known  to  exist  in  the  I.  pumila  complex  were 
originally  worked  into  the  tall  beardeds  from  this  source.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  is  true  of  the  all-important  tangerine  beard  factor  that  spreads  into 
the  petals  of  the  tall  beardeds. 

As  for  deliberate  use  of  this  pairing  of  unlike  chromosomes  in  future  breed¬ 
ing,  the  possibility  that  a  chromosome  squeeze  may  give  an  unexpected 
recombination  makes  it  worth  trying  to  breed  with  unbalanced  hybrids  in 
spite  of  their  usual  lack  of  fertility.  The  intermediates  from  crosses  of  Lilli- 
puts  with  tall  beardeds,  or  the  hybrids  of  36  chromosomes  from  crosses  of 
chamaeirises  or  pumila-talls  with  pumila  might  be  used  in  several  combina¬ 
tions  with  balanced  hybrids  of  48,  40  or  32  chromosomes  to  effect  such  a 
squeeze.  It  might  be  possible  to  bring  new  factors  into  the  tall  bearded 
varieties,  and  certainly  future  dwarfs  might  show  improvements  from  addition 
of  tall  bearded  germ  plasm. 

Iris  Karyotypes:  the  Mitra  Thesis 

The  karyotype  is  the  sum  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  chromosomes 
of  an  organism,  their  number  and  their  sizes  and  shapes.6  They  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  means  of  a  diagram  called  an  idiogram  in  which  they  are  pictured 
as  lined  up  in  a  row  arranged  by  height.  All  have  waistlines  at  various 
positions  in  their  main  bodies  representing  the  all-important  centromeres  which 
regulate  chromosome  movement  in  dividing  cells.  Some  of  the  chromosomes 
have  also  what  are  called  satellites,  but  look  like  tiny  rabbits'  heads.  Each 
species  has  a  distinctive  series  of  chromosome  forms  which  have  become 
differentiated  through  evolutionary  change;  as  a  rule,  the  more  alike  their 
forms  the  more  closely  related  are  the  species. 

Dr.  Jyotirmay  Mitra’s  doctoral  thesis  on  bearded  iris  karyotypes,  written  at 
Cornell  under  Fitz  Randolph  and  published  in  the  June,  1956,  issue  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette,  is  a  milestone  in  our  knowledge  of  the  bearded  irises.  It 
is  a  treasured  item  in  the  libraries  of  its  fortunate  possessors.  It  has  practical 
meaning  for  hybridizers  because  of  the  light  it  casts  on  natural  relationships 
and  chromosome  homologies  among  the  various  species. 

Karyotype  analyses  are  not  final;  they  are  but  one  step  toward  the  ever 
elusive  absolute.  Specific  answers  come  only  from  meticulous  records  of  key 
crosses.  There  is  always  a  time  lapse  between  basic  research  and  its  material 
results.  Although  this  vital  paper  was  published  in  1956  we  are  just  now 
under  way  with  specific  breeding  projects  based  on  its  findings.  As  examples 
of  what  is  possible,  consider  these  two  projects  derived  from  the  thesis  by 
two  common  garden  (as  opposed  to  the  rare  scientific)  members  of  the 
Median  Society,  Edwin  Rundlett  and  Jack  Goett. 

Edwin’s  project  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity.  It  makes  use  of  a  table  of 
the  numbers  of  chromosomes  with  constrictions  of  three  types— median,  sub¬ 
median  and  subterminal— in  the  diploid  species.  There  are  four  of  these  species 
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which  are  uniform  in  the  table:  I.  pallida  “Dubrovnik/’  illyrica,  cengialtii  and 
imbricata.  They  are  being  interbred  to  found  a  race  of  table  irises  that  might 
reasonably  give  full  pods  of  good  seeds  that  will  germinate  freely.  The  species 
have  been  bloomed,  the  crosses  made  and  the  pods  were  full.  If  they 
germinate  and  give  equally  tractable  seedlings,  it  could  mean  the  end  of  the 
frustrations  of  breeding  the  miniature  tall  beardeds. 

Jack’s  project  is  more  difficult  to  execute  and  also  to  explain.  Essentially 
its  purpose  is  to  explore  the  differences  in  germ  plasm  between  the  16 
chromosome  species  1.  attica  and  7.  pseudopumila  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
sudo).  Mitra’s  studies  showed  that  the  tetraploid  species  7.  pumila  was  created 
by  the  doubling  of  a  hybrid  between  these  two  closely  related  species.7 
Whether  or  not  pumila  gametes  contain  a  full  set  from  each  species,  as  seems 
likely,  they  would  certainly  contribute  genes  from  both  to  the  pumila-tall 
hybrids.  Since  these  two  sets  of  8  in  the  pumila-talls  thereafter  pair  more  or 
less  regularly  among  themselves,  thus  giving  an  exchange  and  segregation  of 
the  attica  and  sudo  genes,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  which 
characters  in  advanced  generations  came  from  which  of  these  16  chromosome 
species. 

Jack’s  approach  to  solving  the  problem  of  differences  in  inheritance  be¬ 
tween  attica  and  sudo  involves  crossing  each  separately  with  tetraploid  tall 
beardeds  and  trying  to  develop  hybrids  in  which  the  small  diploid  species  have 
doubled  to  give  him  40  chromosome  hybrids.  This  should  be  much  easier 
with  the  atticas  than  with  the  sudos,  since  they  are  apparently  much  easier 
to  cross  with  the  tetraploid  tall  beardeds.  Since  both  cross  more  easily  with 
diploid  tails,  it  might  be  possible  to  solve  the  difficulties  in  producing  the 
desired  sort  of  40  chromosome  hybrids  with  two  sudo  sets  by  discovering  or 
inducing  doubling  in  a  hybrid  of  a  diploid  tall  with  sudo. 

Mysteries  That  Challenge 

This  is  not  pure  Everest-climbing;  it  is  given  a  possible  practicality  by  the 
fact  also  disclosed  by  Mitra’s  studies  that  the  chameirises  (the  “pumilas”  ex¬ 
tensively  used  by  the  Sasses  in  breeding)  have  apparently  derived  both  their 
sets  of  8  chromosomes  from  sudo  alone.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  what  has  been 
crossed  up  into  the  tall  beardeds  from  this  small  but  potent  species  complex 
came  mainly  from  sudo,  leaving  attica  as  a  potential  source  of  something  new. 

These  two  examples  barely  touch  on  the  wealth  of  ideas  that  might  be 
drawn  from  this  valuable  work.  There  are  mysteries  in  the  relationship  of  the 
Balkan  dwarfs  from  which  the  Progenitor  type  amoenas  were  derived. 
There  is  a  suggestion  for  a  possible  shortcut  in  the  task  of  involving  further 
genes  of  both  the  diploids  7.  reichenbachii  and  7.  mellita  in  the  future  of  the 
bearded  irises.  Iris  balkana  is  shown  by  karyotype  analysis  to  be  a  tetraploid 
form  combining  chromosomes  which  resemble  those  of  both  these  members  of 
the  complex.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  combine  diploids  and  tetraploids,  this 
ready-made  tetraploid  form  should  be  vastly  more  useful  in  combinations  with 
the  tetraploid  tall  beardeds.  Such  crosses  are  being  made  and  bloomed  by  a 
number  of  our  members.  Meanwhile,  the  mellitas  and  reichenbachiis  are  be¬ 
ing  separately  explored.  Here  again  the  doubling  of  the  chromosome  comple¬ 
ment  of  either  in  hybrid  combinations  might  give  us  new  and  vital  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  valuable  breeding  stocks. 

There  is  another  mystery  in  the  suggested  derivation  of  7.  aphylla  from 
these  same  Balkan  dwarfs,  as  an  autoploid  with  all  four  sets  resembling  those 
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of  I.  reichenbachii.  We  hope  for  more  basic  chromosome  studies  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  so-far  puzzling  results  our  members  are  getting  from  aphylla  crosses, 
and  we  hope  for  more  significant  cross  data  to  throw  light  on  Mitra’s  some¬ 
what  surprising  discovery.  At  any  rate,  our  great  gift  from  1.  reichenbachii, 
the  dominant  amoena  of  the  Progenitor  hybrids,  seems  to  be  missing  in  the 
aphyllas;  and  we  hardly  hope  to  draw  from  reichenbachii  all  the  rich  gifts 
which  we  feel  will  come  to  us  through  new  use  of  the  aphyllas. 

Digging  practical  working  tips  out  of  scientific  findings  is  great  sport,  like 
solving  an  intricate  puzzle.  If  it  seems  to  you  more  difficult  than  practical, 
just  watch  what  our  hybridizers  do  with  their  solutions  in  the  future.  Ideas 
go  round  and  round  and  come  out  in  the  end  as  more  of  the  beautiful  flowers 
for  which  we  yearn. 
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To  Growers  of  Siberians 

If  you  would  be  interested  in  joining  a  Siberian  iris  society,  should  one  be 
organized,  please  write  to  Mrs.  Wesley  Tiffney,  226  Edge  Hill  Road,  Sharon, 
Mass. 


Iris  hoogiana 

This  very  interesting  regelia  species  was  described  by  W.  R.  Dykes  in  The 
Gardener  s  Chronicle  of  November  4,  1916,  from  specimens  sent  to  him  by 
the  Haarlem,  Holland,  firm  of  Van  Tubergen  and  named  for  the  brothers 
Hoog  who  constituted  the  firm  at  that  time,  following  the  retirement  of  their 
uncle,  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Jr.  The  flowers  of  the  most  common  form 
of  this  species  are  a  lovely,  light  lavender  blue  with  a  bright  orange  beard, 
smoothly  tailored  and  completely  lacking  the  conspicuous  veining  characteristic 
of  the  related  species,  I.  korolkowii  and  stolonifera.  A  native  of  Turkestan, 
this  species  is  more  winter  hardy  and  more  easily  grown  in  northern  states 
than  most  of  the  aril  irises.— L.F.R. 
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The  William  J.  McKee  Medal 


This  medal  is  given  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  McKee  in  memory  of  his  father, 
William  J.  McKee,  who  was  active  in  the  American  Iris  Society  between  1930 
and  1957  and  who  served  as  President  from  1940  to  1942.  Mr.  McKee  was 
awarded  the  American  Iris  Society’s  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  and  the 
Society’s  Medal  for  Hybridizing.  His  great  interest  in  hybridizing  makes  this 
memorial  award  particularly  fitting.  It  will  be  given  yearly  to  the  New 
England  hybridizer  whose  origination  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
judges  most  nearly  meets  the  requirements  for  eligibility:  that  an  iris  must 
have  bloomed  for  at  least  2  years;  must  not  have  been  introduced;  must  have 
the  qualities  of  a  first-class  iris— distinction,  clarity  of  color,  form,  substance, 
branching,  foliage,  manner  of  growth  and  garden  value. 

The  first  Medal  was  presented  at  a  Region  1  meeting  in  October  to  Mr. 
John  E.  Goett,  of  Connecticut,  for  his  iris,  Monee. 

—Mrs.  Shirley  G.  Spurr,  RVP 


Cleveland  Show  Date  Set 

What  promises  to  be  the  largest  iris  show  ever  held  in  the  Cleveland  area 
is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  May  28,  1960,  at  Taylor’s-Southgate  department 
store,  Libby  and  Northfield  Roads. 

The  show,  sponsored  by  the  North  East  Ohio  Iris  Society  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Iris  Society,  will  include  both  artistic  arrangements  featur¬ 
ing  iris  and  specimen  iris  blooms.  More  than  20  different  classifications  will 
be  judged.  Entries  are  anticipated  from  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania, 
in  addition  to  Ohio. 

Open  to  both  amateur  and  professional  growers,  this  show  should  provide 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  all  gardeners  to  see  outstanding  blooms  of  many 
of  the  latest  iris  introductions. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Evans,  25301  Marsdon  Ave.,  Cleveland,  is  chairman  of  the  show. 
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So  You’re  a  New  Member! 

W.  T.  Bledsoe 

You  have  just  recently  joined  the  AIS— this  may  even  be  the  first  or  second 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  you  have  read.  Perhaps  by  now  you  are  a  little  be¬ 
wildered  as  to  what  many  of  the  technical  articles  are  really  about.  It’s 
possible  that  you  are  entertaining  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  you  have  joined 
up  with  company  that’s  too  far  advanced  for  you.  If  these  symptoms  fit, 
you’re  the  one  I’m  writing  to.  So  just  sit  back  and  relax  while  we  talk  for  a 
while  about  some  of  the  down-to-earth,  practical  things  we  can  do  to  grow 
good  irises  in  our  own  yards,  even  though  we  may  not  be  hybridizers, 
specialists,  or  experts. 

Since  I  have  lived  in  the  Southern  States  all  my  life,  naturally  I  know 
more  about  that  section  of  the  country  than  I  do  any  other.  But  many  of 
the  fundamentals  are  just  as  applicable  elsewhere. 

Fortunately,  not  everybody  that  reads  this  will  agree  with  everything  I  say. 
If  somebody  else  were  writing  it,  I  probably  would  disagree  on  some  of 
the  points  he  would  make.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  there  does  not 
exist  a  set  of  rules  which  define  and  explain  the  one  and  only  way  to  grow 
good  irises.  You  will  find  as  you  go  along  that  you,  too,  will  develop  your 
own  pet  theories,  and  sometimes  you  will  be  able  to  prove  them  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  experts.  Nobody  knows  all  the  answers  or  all  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  growing  fine  irises.  I  shall  give  you  here  some  of  the  methods 
and  procedures  I  have  learned  through  experience,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  others  cannot  attain  good  results  because  their  practices  may  vary  from 
mine  in  some  respects. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  irises  and  they  differ,  often  widely,  in  their 
cultural  requirements  and  habit  of  bloom.  There  is  not  opportunity  here  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  each,  but  the  average  grower  can  extend  his  bloom 
season  and  add  variety  to  his  garden  by  trying  kinds  other  than  those  ordinari¬ 
ly  grown.  For  example,  in  our  own  Region  24,  made  up  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  it  is  pretty  well  accepted  as  a  rule  of  thumb  that  tall  bearded 
irises  cannot  be  grown  south  of  the  State  capitals,  Montgomery  and  Jackson. 
The  deep  South,  the  rule  further  asserts,  is  suitable  only  for  the  culture  of 
the  Louisiana  irises,  and  there  alone  can  they  be  successfully  grown.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  tall  beardeds  are  being  grown  well  in  parts  of  the 
offlimits  area,  and  the  Louisianas  are  establishing  themselves  farther  and 
farther  north,  and  I’m  wondering  just  where  they  will  have  to  stop.  But 
since  the  tall  bearded  irises  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  the  kinds, 
I  shall  confine  my  comments  to  them. 

Two  factors  are  basic  to  the  location  of  your  irises:  sunlight  and  drainage. 
Put  your  bed  in  full  sunlight  and  unless  it  is  on  a  slope,  raise  it— not  just 
a  little,  but  several  inches.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  the  bed 
should  be  far  enough  from  trees  and  large  shrubs  that  their  hungry  roots  will 
not  rob  the  irises  of  sustenance. 

Many  good  methods  are  used  in  preparing  an  iris  bed.  Soil  that  will  grow 
good  garden  vegetables  will  usually  grow  good  irises,  unless  it  is  too  acid. 
Some  of  the  most  magnificent  plants  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in  a  bed 
that  was  allowed  to  sit  idle  for  a  year  after  being  excavated  to  fifteen  inches 
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and  then  reconstructed  with  a  mixture  of  the  topsoil,  old  sawdust,  and  well- 
rotten  barnyard  manure.  If  sawdust  is  used,  be  sure  that  it  is  not  fresh— 
the  older  it  is  the  better— and  mix  in  a  little  commercial  fertilizer  to  supply 
the  nitrogen  required  to  complete  the  rotting  of  the  sawdust.  In  like  fashion, 
barnyard  manure  should  be  at  least  a  year  old,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  rhizome.  One  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to 
make  a  wide  furrow  six  inches  deep  lengthwise  in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
half-filling  it  with  the  barnyard  manure,  which  is  then  worked  into  the  bottom 
part  of  the  furrow.  Cover  this  with  two  or  three  inches  of  clean  soil.  These 
preparations  should  be  made  as  far  in  advance  of  actual  planting  as  is  possible 
and  practicable. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  consider  is  the  choice  of  varieties  to  be 
grown.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  many  of  the  new  irises  on  the  market  today, 
and  some  of  those  not  so  new  also,  are  not  worth  the  asking  price,  if  you 
want  a  husky  plant,  prolific  bloom,  and  vigorous  increase.  Some  should 
never  have  been  introduced  at  all,  because  they  simply  are  too  temperamental 
or  too  delicate  to  grow  well.  Avoid  buying  an  iris  from  a  picture,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  beautiful.  If  possible,  buy  only  varieties  you  have  seen  growing 
and  in  bloom,  or  those  recommended  by  gardeners  you  know  and  in  whom 
you  have  confidence. 

The  twelve  varieties  voted  best  in  this  region  last  year  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  choice:  Blue  Sapphire,  Mary  Randall,  Happy  Birthday,  Violet 
Harmony,  Truly  Yours,  Inca  Chief,  Limelight,  Palomino,  Melody  Lane, 
Pierre  Menard,  Argus  Pheasant,  and  Elmohr.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
eight  of  these  were  also  included  among  the  first  twelve  national  choices. 
Nearly  all  of  them  can  be  purchased  for  a  modest  price:  the  first  four  are 
listed  at  a  dollar  or  less,  and  all  of  the  others  are  priced  in  most  catalogs  at 
$2.50  or  less,  with  the  exception  of  Mary  Randall,  which  sells  for  about  five 
dollars. 

The  time  of  planting  in  the  South  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice  or  ex¬ 
pediency.  Many  growers  divide  and  move  their  irises  immediately  after 
bloom  while  they  can  still  remember  their  desired  color  combinations.  There’s 
a  saying  here:  ‘'Plant  an  iris  while  it’s  in  bloom  and  it  will  surely  bloom  next 
year.”  One  big  advantage  in  planting  early  is  the  fact  that  you  get  all  the 
increase  from  that  rhizome.  Naturally,  people  who  sell  irises  prefer  July  or 
August  delivery  dates,  so  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  increase. 
September  is  a  good  month  for  transplanting  because  the  newly  set  plants 
get  the  full  advantage  of  the  autumn  rains.  If  you  do  plant  in  July  or  August 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  be  sure  to  water  the  plants  every  week  or  ten 
days  until  they  are  established,  unless,  of  course,  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
some  rains  during  that  time. 

After  the  plants  are  established,  they  should  be  fertilized,  preferably  very 
early  in  the  next  spring.  In  the  South  a  balanced  fertilizer  such  as  5-10-5 
or  6-12-12  should  be  used.  I  assure  you  that  there  will  be  some  disagreement 
on  this  point,  but  I  stick  to  my  guns.  On  most  of  the  soils  here  better  irises 
from  balanced  fertilizing  are  more  certain  than  is  the  rhizome  rot  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  result  from  using  nitrogen.  Of  course,  the  ideal  solution  to  the 
problem  is  to  have  your  soil  analyzed  and  add  only  the  needed  nutrients. 
We  use  crushed  limestone  to  lower  the  acidity,  if  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  pests  and  diseases  to  be  met  and  conquered,  al- 
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though  irises  are  beset  by  fewer  of  each  than  are  most  of  the  other  popular 
flowers.  The  very  best  defense  against  diseases  is  to  grow  strong,  healthy 
plants.  An  iris  is  like  a  human  being  in  that  respect— if  it  is  weak  and  poorly 
nourished,  it  is  almost  certain  to  become  the  victim  of  disease.  In  the  South, 
our  main  enemies  are  leaf  spot,  rhizome  rot,  and  borers— with  the  borers  often 
causing  the  rhizome  rot.  A  very  effective  spray  which  will  usually  control  all 
of  them  can  be  made  by  mixing  thoroughly  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Captan, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  Isotox,  and  as  a  spreader  one-half  teaspoonful  of  ordinary 
kitchen  detergent,  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Mix  this  only  as  it  is  to  be  used.  It 
should  not  be  carried  over  because  it  will  lose  its  strength  if  allowed  to  set 
for  a  few  days.  Personally,  I  plan  this  coming  season  to  use  Phaltan  instead 
of  Captan,  although  I  have  not  used  it  on  irises  heretofore  for  a  full  season. 
It  has  done  a  fine  job  in  controlling  blackspot  on  roses,  however,  and  it  has 
one  asset  that  few  other  fungicides  possess:  it  is  difficult  to  wash  off  the 
plants. 

In  conclusion,  I  assure  you  that  if  you  will  only  put  forth  a  reasonable 
amount  of  honest  effort  and  some  study  on  this  matter  of  growing  good  irises, 
in  a  couple  of  years  or  so  your  neighbors  will  be  looking  up  to  you  as  an 
expert  and  will  be  asking  your  advice  on  what  they  are  doing  wrong. 


West  Virginia  Group  Met  in  Princeton 

To  prove  to  our  members  in  the  truly  southern  part  of  the  State  that  we 
realize  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  is  not  a  “road  that  leads  to  nowhere”  (as 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  once  called  it),  the  Southern  West  Virginia  Iris 
Society  held  its  second  meeting  of  the  year  in  Princeton  (near  the  West 
Virginia- Virginia  border)  on  September  30,  1959. 

The  weather  was  beautiful  for  traveling,  but  the  season  for  viewing  iris 
had  passed.  However,  approximately  thirty-five  members  and  visitors  registered 
and  toured  four  gardens— each  different  in  scope  (an  estate,  a  medium-sized 
and  a  large  rural  plot,  and  a  midcity  garden) —showing  what  one  can  do,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little  space  he  has. 

After  a  delightful  luncheon,  a  business  meeting  was  held,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  eighteen  new  members  were  admitted— most  of  whom  joined  the 
AIS  also. 

Activities  planned  for  spring  and  summer  include  tours  of  state  gardens 
of  members  and  others,  and  a  visit  to  the  Region  4  meeting  in  the  Statesville- 
Greensboro-Winston-Salem-High  Point,  North  Carolina,  area,  on  the  weekend 
of  May  7,  at  the  invitation  of  RVP  Claude  C.  O’Brien.  In  Statesville,  we  will 
see  the  commercial  gardens  of  James  W.  Seville,  containing  over  1000 
varieties,  including  the  latest  offerings  of  leading  hybridizers.  In  Greensboro, 
we  will  enjoy  a  dinner  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  coffee  on  Sunday  morning 
in  the  O’Brien  garden  as  Claude’s  guest,  before  touring  gardens  in  that  city 
and  other  nearby  Carolina  cities. 

An  iris  auction  is  scheduled  in  connection  with  a  luncheon-on-the-grass  and 
annual  business  meeting  in  August.  0 

Our  small  Society  is  growing  rapidly,  gaining  a  lot  of  new  members  for 
AIS,  and  providing  us  with  a  lot  of  fun  and  friendship. 

—James  M.  Aultz,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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International  Iris  Competition 
Op  ens  Fund  Appeal 

From  pre-Roman  times  the  Iris  has  been  the  emblem  of  the  City  of 
Florence,  Italy.  You  will  see  it  all  over  the  town  as  well  as  in  the  wild 
irises  which  cover  the  Florentine  hills.  And  you  will  see  one  of  the  world’s 
outstanding  collections  of  irises  in  the  famous  Piazzale  Michelangelo,  over¬ 
looking  the  city,  where  the  Golden  Florin  of  the  International  Iris  Competi¬ 
tion  is  awarded  each  year. 

The  municipality  of  Florence  placed  the  grounds  in  custody  of  the  Compe¬ 
tition  Committee  of  the  Italian  Iris  Society  and  has  charged  it  with  maintain¬ 
ing  them  and  with  operating  the  permanent  Competition.  Under  the  able 
direction  of  Mrs.  George  Specht,  the  Garden  and  the  Competitions  are 
pioneering  garden  irises  in  Italy,  and  throughout  Europe.  Flaminia  Specht 
is  a  truly  remarkable  lady.  With  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  her 
American  lawyer  husband,  she  has  carried  out  all  the  landscaping,  directed 
planting,  kept  records,  corresponded  in  three  languages  with  ten  countries, 
and  organized  the  succession  of  International  Judging  Panels. 

The  problem  of  financing  and  maintaining  this  magnificent  display  is 
ever-present.  The  late  Miss  Louise  Branch,  noted  American  horticulturist 
who  lived  in  Florence,  started  a  fund  appeal  with  a  sizable  contribution. 
Because  of  the  worldwide  interest  in  the  Competition,  it  was  decided  to  offer 
a  yearly  sustaining  membership  to  individuals  and  societies  throughout  the 
world.  Approximately  $3,000  a  year  is  raised  locally  in  Italy  to  help  support 
the  Garden,  and  another  $4,000  is  needed  for  landscaping,  plant  material, 
maintenance  expense  and  other  costs  of  operating  the  Garden  and  the 
Competitions. 

The  importance  of  the  planting  and  the  Competition  are  not  limited  to 
their  obvious  flower  appeal.  Here  is  a  place  where  persons  from  many 
distant  countries,  from  all  walks  of  life,  meet  in  their  common  hobby— in 
friendship  and  true  international  understanding.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  project’s 
directors  that  iris  lovers  everywhere  will  enjoy  active  participation  in  it. 

Individual  sustaining  memberships  are  $5  yearly  and  may  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
George  Specht,  Villa  Letizia,  Via  Bolognese  178,  Firenze,  Italy. 

Attention,  Japanese  Iris  Fans! 

Answers  to  the  following  questions  are  desired  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Swearengen, 
Chairman  of  the  Japanese  Iris  Division  of  the  National  Robin  Program: 

1.  Are  you  now  growing  Japanese  irises,  or  are  you  planning  to  do  so? 

2.  Would  you  be  interested  in  joining  a  Japanese  iris  society  if  one  were 
organized? 

3.  If  you  are  an  accredited  AIS  judge  have  you  grown  or  judged  Japanese 
irises? 

4.  Would  you  be  interested  in  joining  a  Japanese  Iris  Robin,  if  you  haven’t 
done  so  already? 

Send  your  answers  directly  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Swearengen,  Route  3,  Box  195, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Write  to  him  without  delay  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
Japs. 
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An  Inventory  of  AIS 

Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe 

It  is  important  and  customary  for  executives  to  take  inventory  from  time 
to  time  to  determine  what  has  been  accomplished,  what  departments  are 
moving  slowly  or  rapidly  in  comparison  with  one  another,  what  policies  need 
to  be  improved,  which  abolished,  and  the  like.  Such  evaluation  is  most  likely 
to  take  place  when  new  administrations  take  over  and  old  ones  withdraw.  The 
American  Iris  Society  has  just  experienced  a  change  in  administration:  Lowell 
Fitz  Randolph,  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  has  taken  over  the  reins  of  leadership 
from  Marion  R.  Walker,  of  Ventura,  California,  after  the  latter’s  four-year  term 
of  office  as  President.  It  seems  fitting  and  profitable  at  this  time  to  review 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Walker  regime  as  recorded  through  the  pages  of 
the  Bulletin,  through  the  minutes  of  meetings  and  through  discussions  with 
his  colleagues. 

Obviously  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  his  predecessors  if  it  were  not 
pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  inventory  that  in  a  number  of  situations 
Marion  Walker  picked  up  where  they  left  off  and  continued  to  build  the 
structure  of  today’s  AIS.  It  would  similarly  be  unfair  if  due  credit  were  not 
given  to  dozens  of  irisarians  who  have  served  long  and  selflessly  on  committees 
in  the  promotion  of  the  affairs  of  our  Society.  Teamwork  and  dedication  to 
the  welfare  of  the  organization  have  been  key  words  in  the  program.  But 
teamwork  and  dedication  must  be  educed  and  inspired  by  capable  leadership 
on  the  part  of  someone  with  a  capacity  to  stimulate  confidence  and  secure 
results. 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  record. 

Growth 

There  has  been  a  steady  and  significant  growth  in  membership  over  the 
past  four  years.  It  has  been  a  healthy  growth  at  a  rate  of  something  over  300 
new  members  each  year.  More  correctly,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  has 
been  a  net  gain  of  something  over  300  new  members  each  year.  We  have 
expanded  from  a  membership  of  4,257  in  January,  1956,  to  a  membership  of 
5,483  in  January,  1960.  This  is  good.  However,  in  between  these  numbers 
are  far  too  many  names  of  members  who  withdrew  from  AIS  and  dropped 
from  the  ranks.  Steps  have  been  taken  through  better  organization  of  Regions 
to  stem  this  heavy  loss  and  to  give  individual  members  more  of  a  part  in  the 
Society. 

Reorganization 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  central  office  a  division  was  made  with 
respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  disseminating  information,  keeping  records, 
answering  inquiries.  Heretofore  the  office  of  secretary  and  editorship  of  the 
Bulletin  was  under  the  direction  of  one  person  in  charge.  Now  a  full-time 
executive  secretary  in  a  central  office  in  St.  Louis  administers  to  the  member¬ 
ship’s  needs  with  much  more  efficiency  and  celerity  than  was  possible  previ¬ 
ously.  This  will  result  in  more  accuracy  in  records  and  more  satisfaction  when 
inquiries  are  made.  The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  is  now  free  to  devote  his  ener- 
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gies  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  the  Bulletin  and  to  the  better  accumula¬ 
tion  of  material  for  publication. 

The  Bulletin 

Since  the  Bulletin  should  be  the  medium  of  communication  among  all 
branches  of  AIS,  it  is  fitting  that  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  are  being  treated 
than  were  heretofore  realized.  Since  greatest  interest  among  irisarians  was 
evinced  in  Tall  Bearded  irises,  more  articles  devoted  to  this  class  of  irises  are 
appearing  in  the  Bulletin.  However,  a  good  balance  of  articles  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  benefit  of  those  irisarians  most  interested  in  dwarfs,  medians, 
arils,  spurias,  Louisianas,  Japanese,  and  Siberians,  respectively.  Greater  par¬ 
ticipation  in  writing  for  the  Bulletin  is  experienced  by  a  greater  number  of 
members  through  the  relatively  new  feature  designated  as  Flight  Lines.  The 
latter  consists  of  excerpts  extracted  from  the  many  Robins  now  in  flight 
throughout  the  country  and  even  throughout  the  iris  world. 

Robins 

Under  the  able  direction  of  John  Bartholomew  the  Robin  Program  has 
expanded  from  a  few  scattered  Robins  carried  on  by  a  few  enthusiastic  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  completely  organized  and  coordinated  program  through  which  more 
than  3,000  of  our  members  actively  participate,  thus  giving  the  individual 
member  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Society. 

Finances 

An  examination  of  the  financial  structure  of  the  Society  reveals  a  healthy 
situation.  Exclusive  of  a  sizable  inventory  of  books  and  supplies,  the  net  worth 
of  the  Society,  as  of  January  1,  1960,  was  $22,682.  Income  from  membership 
dues  last  year  totaled  $24,698,  as  compared  to  $21,776  in  1957.  During  this 
same  period  the  largest  item  of  Society  expense,  the  Bulletin,  was  reduced 
from  $13,174  in  1957  to  $11,099  in  1959,  largely  accomplished  through  more 
efficient  management  and  printing  operations.  An  operating  budget  has  been 
adopted  and  is  in  effect  to  insure  proper  attention  to  the  overall  needs  of  the 
several  aspects  of  Society  activities. 

Other  Publications 

In  an  effort  to  cater  to  the  needs  for  information  on  the  part  of  the  member¬ 
ship,  the  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Fitz  Randolph,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Garden  Irises ,  an  authoritative  handbook  for  the  iris  grower.  Some 
more  than  40  members  of  AIS  contributed  to  its  pages  which  cover  almost 
everything  an  irisarian  would  like  to  know  about  irises.  A  new  Handbook  for 
Judges  and  Exhibitions  is  about  to  come  off  the  press  to  aid  in  the  proficiency 
of  judging  and  the  staging  of  shows.  A  revision  of  What  Every  Iris  Grower 
Should  Know  has  already  been  distributed  to  the  membership. 

Membership  Participation 

It  is  quite  possible  that  over  the  years  heavy  loss  in  membership  has  been 
sustained  because  not  enough  members  were  involved  actively  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society.  Composed  of  volunteer  members,  as  it  were,  the  Society  should 
operate  as  a  democracy.  In  the  past  it  is  just  possible  that  responsibility  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  has  been  vested  in  too  few  representatives.  During 
the  past  few  years  effort  has  been  made  for  wider  participation  in  AIS  affairs 
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by  greater  representation  of  members.  Some  of  these  changes  merit  particular 
enumeration. 

For  example,  the  RVP’s,  already  organized  as  a  Council  to  transmit  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Directors  for  consideration,  were  also  invited  several 
years  ago  to  meet  with  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  policy. 

Further,  in  November,  1959,  the  Board  of  Directors  proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Bylaws  to  increase  effectively  the  size  of  the  Board  to  keep  apace 
with  expanding  membership  numbers.  This  amendment  provides  in  part  that 
all  past  presidents  of  the  Society  will  assume  emeritus  or  honorary  status— with 
the  exception  of  the  immediate  past  president— and  their  places  on  the  Board 
will  be  filled  by  election  of  new  members. 

Regional  Reorganization 

Greater  activity  in  the  improvement  of  Regional  organization  has  been  astir 
during  the  past  few  years.  Heretofore,  for  the  most  part  the  RVP  was  a  lone 
operator,  directing  such  limited  activities  within  his  Region  as  his  interest, 
effort  and  ability  might  dictate.  Today  great  strides  have  been  realized  in  the 
organization  of  most  Regions.  As  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pattern  of  organiza¬ 
tion  but  more  and  more  Regions  are  adopting  the  Area  program,  wherein 
geographical  sections  of  the  Region  are  organized  under  their  own  operative 
program,  each  with  its  respective  officers  and  slate  of  activities.  For  instance, 
Region  2  is  identified  with  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society,  made  up  of  seven 
active  Areas  and  two  not  yet  fully  organized  or  functioning.  Some  of  the 
Areas  operate  under  their  own  bylaws  in  conformity  with  the  Bylaws  of  the 
parent  organization.  All  of  them  operate  under  the  general  Bylaws  of  the  ESIS. 
Area  Chairmen  make  up  the  Council,  with  the  vice  president  of  the  state 
society  as  chairman.  The  Council  meets  regularly  to  formulate  recom¬ 
mendations  for  consideration  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  state  society. 
In  Annual  Meeting  everyone  has  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  any  and  all 
subjects  of  ESIS  activity.  All  participate  in  the  election  of  officers  and  thus 
in  making  recommendation  of  candidates  for  RVP.  Up  to  now  the  president 
of  the  state  society  and  the  RVP  has  been  one  and  the  same  person.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  several  Areas  serve  on  the  state  society’s  standing  and  special 
committees,  among  which  are  included  Finance,  Publicity,  Slides,  Test 
Gardens,  Judges  and  Awards,  Bylaws,  State  Fair  Exhibits,  Auctions,  Member¬ 
ship,  and  the  like.  Thus  active  interest  in  the  growing  and  culture  of  irises  is 
maintained  at  both  local  and  state  (Region)  levels.  An  important  objective  is 
that  of  finding  worthwhile  posts  for  as  many  individual  members  as  possible. 

Test  Gardens 

Inasmuch  as  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  carried  the  annual  report  of  the 
Test  Garden  Committee,  only  a  modicum  of  discussion  is  necessary  here  con¬ 
cerning  this  important  committee.  The  establishment  of  test  gardens  through¬ 
out  the  iris-growing  portions  of  the  United  States  is  an  important  step  toward 
a  more  satisfactory  brand  of  judging  of  new  irises  than  has  thus  far  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  great  number  of  introductions  of  new  irises  each  year  has  outrun 
the  ability  of  judges  to  keep  informed  of  what  is  not  necessarily  newest  but 
best.  Test  gardens  and  their  expected  opportunities  to  study  new  irises  should 
go  far  toward  dispelling  present  unsatisfactory  judging  procedures. 
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Scientific  Committee 

The  growing  importance  of  this  committee  and  its  work  has  been  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  past  several  years.  This  committee  reports  marked  progress  in 
making  a  survey  of  diseases  of  irises,  with  replies  coming  in  from  more  than 
500  interested  members.  An  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  of  scorch  and  its 
causes,  to  complete  a  thorough  taxonomic  study  of  the  native  irises  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  study  of  chromosomes  in  relation  to  crossability  and  to  the 
evolutionary  history  of  the  different  kinds  of  irises— these  are  a  part  of  the 
ambitious  program  of  this  committee.  Its  significance  has  been  recorded  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  sizable  grant  recently  made  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  support  a  scientific  study  of  spuria  irises  by  the  committee 
chairman,  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz. 

Color  Classification 

During  Marion  Walker’s  regime  an  important  program  concerning  the  color 
classification  of  iris  varieties  was  successfully  introduced.  Largely  responsible 
for  its  development  is  the  chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  J.  Arthur 
Nelson.  To  the  lay  (and  the  professional)  membership  there  are  now  avail¬ 
able  precise  color  ratings  according  to  the  Wilson  charts,  to  cover  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  varieties  of  garden  irises.  A  descriptive  booklet  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  committee  on  color  classification.  This  material  is  particularly 
valuable  to  regional  exhibition  committees  and  their  staffs. 

Exhibitions 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  of  AIS,  more 
and  more  opportunities  are  being  afforded  the  public  to  see  good  irises  and 
well-grown  irises  through  the  media  of  local  exhibitions.  Last  year  some  85 
such  exhibitions  were  held.  Plans  are  already  under  way  for  even  more  this 
coming  season.  Some  1,000  booklets  of  regulations  and  information  were 
distributed  by  the  Committee  for  use  by  sponsors  and  exhibitors.  Here  is  a 
tremendous  source  of  potential  candidates  for  membership  in  AIS.  It  is  a 
valuable  spring  of  iris  education  to  be  tapped  by  increasing  numbers  of  areas 
of  iris  culture. 


American  Horticultural  Council 

Within  the  past  few  years  AIS  became  identified  with  the  American  Horti¬ 
cultural  Council,  Harold  Knowlton  becoming  our  official  representative.  About 
the  same  time  AIS  became  the  official  international  registration  authority  for 
all  kinds  of  irises  other  than  bulbous  irises.  This  significant  designation  was 
made  by  the  International  Committee  on  Horticultural  Nomenclature  and 
Registration.  With  this  responsibility  it  has  been  doubly  important  that  AIS 
develop  and  maintain  the  best  possible  horticultural  classification  and  system 
of  registration.  A  review  of  the  Walker  regime  reveals  that  this  has  been 
accomplished.  It  represents  one  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Walker  administration. 


Awards 

A  study  of  the  awards  program  spotlights  on  a  much  expanded  field.  It  now 
includes  a  Cook-Douglas  award  for  standard  dwarf  bearded  irises,  a  Sass 
award  for  intermediates,  and  a  Knowlton  award  for  border  irises.  These  are 
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in  addition  to  the  regular  awards  upon  which  more  than  500  accredited  judges 
annually  make  recommendation  through  their  votes.  A  favorably  comparative 
number  of  judges  are  participating  in  exhibition  judging  as  more  exhibitions 
become  available  to  the  public.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  an  accredited  judge 
should  definitely  be  a  leader  of  and  participant  in  the  irisarian  activities  of  his 
bailiwick.  Until  recently  too  many  judges  were  concerned  only  with  the  voting 
for  awards  and  for  the  Judges’  Choice  iris  and  were  but  little  concerned  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  within  their  respective  Regions.  During  the  Walker 
administration  encouraging  attention  was  focused  upon  not  only  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  judging  but  upon  leadership  by  judges  as  well. 

Summary 

As  has  already  been  commented,  progress  is  predicated  upon  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  past  for  use  in  the  present  toward  building  the  future.  A  man’s 
stature  is  forecast  by  the  shadow  of  the  boy  he  was.  The  American  Iris  Society 
is  now  grown  up.  Its  present  stature  is  indicative  of  the  administrations  which 
have  conducted  its  affairs  over  these  past  nearly  four  decades.  It  has  made 
good  growth;  it  has  made  good  increase;  its  texture  is  commendable;  its  form 
is  responding  nicely  to  good  culture.  It  presages  good  bloom.  The  years  ahead 
will  offer  more  and  more  evidence,  if  evidence  were  needed,  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  but  lately  drawn  to  a  close  was  a  most  significant  one,  worthy  of  emu¬ 
lation  by  administrations  to  follow  it.  Marion  Walker  can  be  justifiably  proud 
of  his  record  of  the  past  four  years.  He  has  fully  earned  the  grateful  acclaim 
of  all  levels  among  irisarians  in  the  American  Iris  Society. 


Visit  Utah’s  Gardens  in  1960 

Since  many  Convention  visitors  will,  because  of  geographical  conditions, 
travel  the  State  of  Utah  during  the  last  week  of  May,  and  since  the  last  week 
of  May  is  the  usual  time  for  iris  to  bloom  in  Utah,  Region  12  extends  an 
invitation  to  all  AIS  members  to  visit  our  gardens. 

Those  who  attended  the  1954  AIS  convention  will  remember  the  lovely 
gardens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Harris,  Mrs.  Margaret  Albright,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bion  Tolman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Williams,  and  many  others.  These  gardens 
are  just  as  beautiful,  the  owners  just  as  hospitable,  as  they  were  six  years  ago. 

South  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Provo  and  Orem,  are  the  gardens  of  Mel 
Wallace,  Luzon  Crosby  and  Tell  Muhlestein.  Tell  has,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  complete  iris  plantings  in  the  entire  country.  In  addition  to  his  com¬ 
mercial  garden,  that  features  practically  all  of  the  newest  introductions  and  a 
select  list  of  the  older  varieties,  dozens  of  guest  iris  and  potential  introduc¬ 
tions  and  literally  thousands  of  interesting  seedlings  vie  for  attention.  In 
this  area  too,  is  the  garden  of  George  Mayberry.  George  is  a  newcomer  to 
the  ranks  of  Utah  hybridizers,  but  his  seedlings  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  his  famous  neighbors. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Bountiful,  is  the  beautifully  land¬ 
scaped  iris  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Reynolds.  In  Bountiful  also,  are 
the  well-kept  commercial  gardens  of  the  Greenhagens. 

Further  north  (30  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City)  is  the  Hamblen  garden.  We 
grow  approximately  600  varieties  of  iris  of  recent  vintage,  have  about  100 
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guests  from  various  hybridizers  and  maintain  a  fair-sized  seedling  patch.  In 
Ogden,  five  or  six  miles  north  of  Roy,  several  other  worthwhile  gardens  are 
located. 

To  celebrate  the  recent  organization  of  Region  12,  the  first  Regional  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Roy  on  May  28.  This  is  your  special  invitation  to  attend 
this  meeting.  Added  attractions  for  this  weekend  include  iris  shows  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  in  Ogden.  For  details  concerning  auto  routes,  plane  or  train 
schedules,  please  contact  Utah  AIS  members. 

—Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  RVP. 


French  Iris  Society 

An  announcement  was  received  recently  of  the  formation  of  a  new  French 
iris  society— La  Societe  Francaise  des  Amateurs  d’lris.  This  Society  was  formed 
in  recognition  of  the  increase  in  popularity  which  iris  is  enjoying  by  a  group  of 
amateurs  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  the  improvement  of  the  plant.  The  first 
president  is  S.A.S.  Prince  Pierre  Wolkonsky,  a  keen  gardener  and  collector 
of  rare  species  of  plants,  who  has  a  fine  collection  of  azaleas  in  his  Paris  garden. 

The  purpose  of  the  Society  as  stated  in  their  Bylaws-ds  to  promote  in  France 
and  the  French  Union  the  culture  of  iris,  the  development  of  new  varieties 
by  hybridization,  the  study  of  rare  species,  the  maintenance  of  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  foreign  societies  having  similar  objectives,  and  in  general  to 
engage  in  all  activities  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  culture  and 
improvement  of  iris. 

The  Society’s  announced  program  of  activities  includes  visits  to  members’ 
gardens,  the  collection  of  French  and  foreign  iris  publications  and  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  its  members  the  latest  developments  from  the  research  and 
other  activities  of  foreign  iris  societies.  It  is  also  planned  to  sponsor  iris 
exhibitions  and  publish  a  bulletin  semi-annually. 

The  owner  of  a  fine  medieval  castle  in  Maritime  Clarente  province  has 
permitted  the  Society  to  establish  there  a  permanent  collection  and  trials  of 
tall  bearded  varieties  and  species.  Contributions  of  plants  are  desired. 

All  who  are  interested  in  irises  are  invited  to  join  and  membership  is  open 
to  both  amateurs  and  professionals.  Active  memberships  are  10  N.F.  (ap¬ 
proximately  $2.00).  Sustaining  memberships  are  50  N.F.  ($10.00). 

Correspondence  in  either  English  or  French  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretaire  General,  Mine.  M.  B.  Foucault,  Plascassier,  (A.M.),  France. 


Region  5  Plans  April  Meeting 

AIS  members  in  Region  5  will  meet  on  April  23  at  Wagener,  South 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lybrand,  Chairman,  wrote:  “We  are  trying  to  get  as  much 
publicity  for  this  meeting  as  possible,  hoping  it  will  be  a  means  of  increasing 
the  membership  in  the  AIS.’’ 
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Chromosomes  of  Aril  and 
Arilbred  Irises 

L.  F.  Randolph  and  Jyotirmay  Mitra 

During  the  summer  of  1958  a  request  was  received  from  members  of  the 
Aril  Society  International  for  information  about  the  chromosomes  of  arils 
and  arilbreds  that  would  be  helpful  in  developing  better  garden  varieties  of 
these  exotic  immigrants  from  the  Middle  East.  The  popular  designation  of 
the  derivatives  of  the  oncocyclus  and  regelia  species  as  aril  irises  is  appropriate 
since  their  seeds  have  a  conspicuous  white  collar  or  aril  which  is  not  found 
in  any  other  irises. 

Plants  of  special  interest  to  hybridizers  of  the  arils  were  received  from 
Tom  Wilkes  and  Ben  Crandall  in  1958  and  a  few  counts  were  made  before 
the  studies  were  discontinued  during  a  9-months’  leave  of  absence  for  a  trip 
abroad.  Continuing  the  studies  in  recent  months,  additional  plants  were 
received  from  Lloyd  Austin,  David  Flesh,  Eugene  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Brooks 
Lawson.  Chromosome  counts  and  karyotype  analyses  have  been  made  of  a 
considerable  number  of  varieties.  These  counts  and  others  made  previously 
by  Simonet  (1932,  1950-1955)  and  Randolph  (1947)  are  listed  in  the 
accompanying  table  which  comprises  all  known  chromosome  numbers  of 
garden  varieties  usually  classed  as  arils  or  arilbreds. 

Species  are  not  included  in  this  list  as  their  counts  are  available  in 
Appendix  D  of  Garden  Irises.  Oncocyclus  species  almost  without  exception 
have  a  gametic  number  of  10  chromosomes  and  a  somatic  number  of  20,  found 
in  all  body  cells  including  those  of  the  root-tips,  which  are  best  suited  for  a 
combined  study  of  chromosome  number  and  form.  Regelia  species  have 
diploid  somatic  numbers  of  22  and  there  are  triploids  with  33  and  tetraploids 
with  44  chromosomes.  Eupogon  varieties  with  which  the  arils  are  frequently 
crossed  include  the  diploid  tails  with  24,  tetraploid  tails  with  48  and 
chamaeiris  dwarfs  with  40  chromosomes. 

The  following  procedure  was  used  in  preparing  the  chromosomes  for 
counts  and  for  karyotype  studies.  When  the  dormant  rhizomes  were  re¬ 
ceived  they  were  placed  directly  in  pots  under  favorable  growing  conditions. 
As  soon  as  new  growth  started  the  tips  of  actively  growing  roots  were  col¬ 
lected  and  prepared  for  microscopic  study  according  to  the  procedure  devel¬ 
oped  by  Mitra  and  Randolph  (1959)  especially  for  karyotype  analysis  of 
iris  chromosomes.  Drawings  of  the  chromosomes  made  from  photomicrographs 
are  reproduced  in  Figures  1-7  and  11-18.  Blooms  of  selected  species  and 
cultivars  included  in  this  study  are  illustrated  in  Figures  8-10  and  19-20. 

The  possibility  that  this  study  involved  rare  instances  of  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  specimens  cannot  be  excluded,  since  not  all  of  the  plants  have  bloomed 
since  they  were  received  and  their  identity  could  not  be  confirmed.  But  plants 
of  the  same  variety  received  from  different  sources  did  give  the  same  chromo¬ 
some  count,  and  in  only  one  instance  has  there  been  disagreement  with  counts 
made  by  others.  This  concerned  the  variety  Camilla,  reported  by  Hoog 
(1959)  to  have  31  chromosomes,  the  count  having  been  made  by  La  Cour  in 
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England.  Our  count  of  21  for  this  variety  is  in  agreement  with  expectations 
based  on  its  known  parentage,  which  was  given  by  Van  Tubergen,  the  origi¬ 
nator,  as  I.  korolkowii  (22)  X  paradoxa  (20).  If  a  tetraploid  korolkowii  had 
been  used  in  making  the  cross  the  number  should  be  32;  if  an  unreduced 
onco  gamete  (germ  cell)  combined  with  a  normally  reduced  gamete  of  a 
diploid  korolkowii  the  result  would  be  31  as  reported  by  Hoog,  but  unreduced 
gametes  are  rarely  transmitted  through  the  pollen.  Our  plant  is  different  from 
the  one  examined  by  La  Cour,  but  which  is  the  true  variety  is  not  known. 

Chromosome  Numbers  in  Garden  Varieties  of  Aril 

and  Arilbred  Irises 


Counts  published  previously  are  indicated  by  the  initial  of  the  investigator 
(H  for  Hoog,  M  for  Mitra,  R  for  Randolph  and  S  for  Simonet)  and  the  year 
of  publication;  the  others  are  previously  unpublished  counts. 


Agatha 

(S  ’32) 

21 

Elmohr 

(R  ’47) 

47 

Ahmed  Aga 

44 

Elvira 

(H  ’59) 

21 

Allegria 

32 

Eunice 

21 

Andromache 

(S  ’32) 

21 

Fair  Enough 

48 

Antipolis 

(S  ’32) 

46 

Fallen  Leaf 

31 

Ardrun 

44 

Fior  Del  Mondo 

30 

Arjuna  Aga 

44 

Gargali 

( S  ’55a ) 

38 

Artemis 

(M  ’56) 

21 

Grace  Mohr 

(R  ’47)  46,  47, 

48 

Asoka  of  Nepal 

44 

Grace  Mohr 

(S  ’54)  46, 

47 

Azirn 

48 

Guitare 

(S  ’55a) 

42 

Bali  Aga 

44 

Hebe 

40 

Barcarole 

(H  ’59) 

20 

Hera 

(S  ’32) 

32 

Beatrix 

(S  ’32) 

21 

Hermione 

21 

Bed  Time 

(R  ’47) 

22 

Hoogi-Mac 

(S  ’55d) 

46 

Ben  Ahdem 

46  +F 

Hoog-Phylla 

( S  ’55c ) 

46 

Ben  Adheim 

(S  ’55c) 

46 

Hoolkana 

(S  ’55c) 

46 

Benjamin 

(S  ’55c) 

42 

Ib-Mac 

(S  ’32) 

44 

Beisan  Aga 

45 

Ib-Pal 

(R  ’47) 

22 

Black  Joppa 

44 

Ib-Var 

(S  ’52) 

22 

Blue  Elegance 

(S  ’52) 

45 

Illusion 

(S  ’54) 

48 

Bocena 

(H  ’59) 

20 

Imam  Adib 

44 

Brillig 

(R  ’47) 

22 

Imam  Ahmid 

44 

Brown  Betty 

48 

Imam  Jaban 

44 

Butterfly  Wings 

48 

Imam  Salah 

44 

Camilla 

21 

Isis 

21 

Camilla 

(H  ’59) 

31 

Ismali 

(S  ’52) 

46 

Capitola 

(R  ’47) 

43 

Jabal  Kerak 

44 

Charon 

(S  ’32) 

21 

Jallah  Effendi 

44 

Citrine 

45 

Jocund 

48 

Clara 

(H  ’59) 

30 

Joel  Aga 

22 

Cogette 

(R  ’47) 

22 

Joppa  Parrot 

44 

Congres 

(S  ’54)  46, 

47 

Jurensis 

(S  ’55a) 

42 

Coquetry 

(R  ’47) 

48 

Kalifa  Baltis 

44 

Cream  Tart 

31 

Kalifa  Fatima 

32 

Dardanus 

(H  ’59) 

31 

Kalifa  Gulnare 

44 

Dorak 

(S  ’52) 

22 

Kalifa  Hirfa 

44 

Due  West 

48 

Kalifa  Kabul 

44 

Early  Mass 

48 

Keepsake 

(R  ’47) 

31 

Elmohr 

(S  ’54) 

46 

Koretica 

(S  ’55d) 

34 

42 


Koriantha 

(S  ’55c)  55 

Par-Var 

(S  ’52) 

22 

Korila 

(S  ’55c)  27 

Peg  Dabagh 

(S  ’54) 

45 

Korimb 

(S  ’55c)  23 

Persian  Bronze 

21 

Koris 

(S  ’55c)  31 

Persian  Charm 

21 

Korolcyp 

(S  ’32)  35,  46 

Persian  Two  Tone 

20 

Kor-Pall 

(S  ’50)  23 

Peshawar 

(R  ’47) 

42 

Korpaltica 

(S  ’55c)  44 

Polymnie 

(S  ’32) 

21 

Korveque 

(S  ’50)  23 

Present 

22 

Lady  Lilford 

(S  ’52)  46 

Provencal 

(S  ’55b)  30 

Lady  Mohr 

(R  ’47)  45 

Psyche 

21 

Late  Amethyst 

43 

Ric-Ib 

(S  ’55b) 

46 

Laurel  Hill 

(S  ’55b)  48 

Ripeau 

(S  ’55a) 

42 

Leichmac 

(S  ’50)  46 

Sharksiana 

44 

Leiphylla 

(S  ’55c)  46 

Sheriffa 

(R  ’47) 

47 

Loris 

(S  ’55b)  46 

Shiraz 

22 

Lucia 

32 

Shirin 

(S  ’52) 

22 

Luna 

(M  ’56)  21 

Shushan 

(S  ’52) 

22 

Majoris 

(S  ’54)  46 

Sirona 

21 

Miss  Muffet 

(S  ’54)  45 

Some  Love 

(R  ’47) 

22 

Mme.  Savouillan 

(R  ’47)  45,  47 

Soquel 

(R  ’47) 

46 

Mme.  Steichen 

(S  ’32)  30 

Spotless 

(S  ’55c) 

42 

Mohrmead 

(R  ’47)  46 

Stolkana 

( S  ’55c ) 

46 

Mohrson 

(R  ’47)  46 

Stolomac 

(S  ’50) 

46 

Mohrson 

(S  ’54)  46,  47 

Stolophylla 

(S  ’55c) 

46 

Molasses 

48 

Suez 

(S  ’54) 

46 

Mont  Ararat 

(S  ’54)  51 

Susan  of  Hilly 

(R  ’47) 

22 

Morning  Blue 

(S  ’52)  45 

Tampa 

31 

Mozo 

(R  ’47)  22 

Tatai  Pasha 

44 

Mustapha 

(R  ’47)  22 

Teucros 

(S  ’51) 

21 

Myomy 

(R  ’47)  22 

Theseus 

21 

Nazirin 

(S  ’52)  22 

Thor 

(H  ’59) 

31 

Near  East 

(R  ’47)  22 

Tiny  Treasure 

(R  ’47) 

31 

Nelson  of  Hilly 

(R  ’47)  22 

True  Stone 

20 

Orestes 

32 

Ulysses 

(M  ’56) 

21 

Ormaco 

(R  ’47)  53 

Vinaya  of  Shankara 

44 

Ormohr 

(R  ’47)  46 

Wanadis 

21 

Ormohr 

(S  ’54)  46,  47 

William  Mohr 

(R  ’47) 

22 

Par-Kor 

(S  ’32)  21 

Young  April 

(R  ’47) 

22 

Parthenope 

21 

Yussuf 

44 

Par-Pal 

22 

Zwanenburg 

(S  55a)  42 

Par-Samb 

(S  ’52)  22 

Zwanenburg 

40 

DIFFERENCES  IN  CHROMOSOME  NUMBER  AND  FORM 

The  155  varieties  included  in  the  accompanying  list  have  chromosome 
numbers  ranging  from  20  to  55,  and  various  intermediate  numbers  such  as 
21,  22,  23,  31,  32,  44,  and  48  are  represented  by  significant  numbers  of 
varieties  which  originated  from  various  hybrid  combinations  of  aril  and 
eupogon  species  and  cultivars  with  different  chromosome  numbers. 

The  chromosome  numbers  and  karyotypes  of  unknown  or  uncertain  par¬ 
entage  furnish  important  clues  to  their  derivation,  and  recorded  parentages 
may  be  verified  by  karyotype  analysis. 

By  “karyotype”  is  meant  the  sum  total  of  the  form  of  the  chromosomes 
of  an  individual  species  or  cultivar.  Chromosomes  have  consistent  length 
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differences,  constrictions  which  may  be  metacentric  (median  or  nearly  median) 
or  acrocentric  (nearly  terminal)  and  terminal  satellites,  all  of  which  are  useful 
identifying  features.  In  the  following  discussion  of  their  chromosomes  the 
varieties  with  the  lower  numbers  will  be  considered  first. 

20- chromosome  varieties 

These  are  mostly  of  pure  onco  derivation,  having  originated  directly  from 
intercrosses  of  20-chromosome  onco  species  or  from  advanced  generation 
seedlings.  The  onco  species  and  their  garden  varieties  have  20  chromosomes 
which  are  exclusively  acrocentric.  This  means  that  they  have  nearly  terminal 
centromeres  or  attachment  constrictions  (Figure  2).  In  this  respect  their 
karyotypes  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  regelias  and  eupogons 
which  regularly  have  one  or  more  chromosomes  with  median  or  submedian 
constrictions,  as  will  be  described  later. 

Regeliocyclus  hybrids  with  21  chromosomes  back  crossed  to  pure  oncos 
would  be  expected  to  produce  seedlings  with  20  chromosomes  if  the  RC 
(regeliocyclus)  hybrids  form  functional  10-chromosome  germ  cells.  That  they 
do  at  least  occasionally  is  indicated  by  our  count  of  20  for  Austin’s  Persian 
Twotone  which  is  from  Teucros  crossed  with  an  oncocyclus  seedling. 

The  20-chromosome  varieties  Barcarole,  Bocena,  Clara  and  the  20- 
chromosome  Elvira  originated  by  van  Tubergen  are  described  by  Hoog 
(1959)  as  improved  RC  irises,  but  the  accompanying  drawings  of  their 
chromosomes  show  them  to  be  exclusively  acrocentric  like  those  of  oncocyclus 
irises.  If  these  varieties  are  partly  regelia  it  is  surprising  that  evidence  of  the 
retention  of  one  or  more  regelia  marker  chromosomes  is  lacking  in  all  of 
them. 

2 1 - CHROMOSOME  VARIETIES 

There  is  ample  proof  from  our  chromosome  counts  and  the  recorded 
parentages  that  first  generation  hybrids  of  diploid  regelia  (2 n  —  22)  and 
oncocyclus  (2 n  —  20)  species  such  as  Andromache,  Artemis,  Charon,  Luna, 
Theseus,  Ulysses  and  others,  regularly  have  21  chromosomes.  At  least  10 
and  possibly  more  of  the  21 -chromosome  varieties  we  have  counted  may  with 
reasonably  certainty  be  classed  as  diploid  RC  hybrids.  The  chromosomes  of 
7.  korolkoivii  are  shown  in  Figure  1,  and  those  of  a  typical  oncocyclus  species 
7.  gatesii  are  show  in  Figure  2.  A  photograph  of  a  flower  of  7.  korolkoivii  is 
reproduced  in  Figure  8. 

Hybrids  of  species  differing  in  chromosome  number  ordinarily  have  numbers 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  parent  species.  Diploid  species  regularly 
produce  germ  cells  with  half  the  2 n  or  somatic  number  of  chromosomes.  In 
this  case  the  onco  parent  forms  10-chromosome  germ  cells  and  those  of  the 
diploid  regelia  parent  have  11  chromosomes.  The  hybrid  seedlings  have  the 
sum  of  these  n  numbers  or  21  chromosomes.  Exceptions  to  this  regularity 
of  germ  cell  formation  occur  very  rarely  and  are  more  prevalent  among 
polyploid  species  where  there  are  more  opportunities  for  chromosomal  irregu¬ 
larities  than  there  are  among  diploid  species. 

The  karyotypes  of  the  21 -chromosome  RC  hybrids  furnish  additional 
convincing  proof  of  their  origin.  From  their  parents  they  received  one  set 
of  regelia  chromosomes  comparable  to  that  of  the  diploid  regelia  species  l. 
korolkoivii  (Fig.  1,  4)  and  one  set  like  that  of  oncocyclus  such  as  7.  gatesii 
(Fig.  2,  5).  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  8  varieties  we  have  subjected 
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Figs.  1-7.  Drawings  of  iris  chromosome  from  root-tip  preparations.  Magnification 
approximately  X1150. 

Fig.  1.  I.  korolkowii  2 n  =  22;  Fig.  2.  I.  gatesii  2 n  =  20;  Fig.  3.  Luna,  a  regeliocyclus 
hybrid,  2n  =  21;  Figs.  4-7.  Chromosomes  arranged  in  length  series  (idiograms)  of 
I.  korolkowii  ( n  —  11),  I.  gatesii  ( n  —  10),  I.  pallida  (n  =  12),  I.  arenaria 
( n  =  11). 


to  karyotype  analysis,  namely  Artemis,  Camilla,  Charon,  Luna,  Parthe- 
nope,  Theseus,  Ulysses  and  Wanadis. 

Identifiable  as  of  korolkowii  origin  in  Luna  ( korolkowii  Violacea  X  susiana) , 
a  typical  21-chromosome  RC  hybrid,  is  the  long  metacentric  chromosome  1  and 
the  acrocentric  chromosome  2  which  has  a  larger  short  arm  than  any  of  the 
onco  chromosomes,  all  of  which  are  acrocentric  (Fig.  3).  In  this  same  figure 
the  long  acrocentric  chromosomes  1,  2  and  3  of  I.  susiana  are  distinguishable. 
The  remaining  16  chromosomes  of  these  21-chromosome  hybrids  are  not 
readily  identifiable  as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  parent,  since  those  from 
one  parent  are  not  sufficiently  different  from  those  of  the  other  parent  to  be 
readily  distinguished.  From  a  cross  of  the  F ^  RC  hybrid,  Teucros,  to  an 
onco  species,  I.  auranitica,  Lloyd  Austin  obtained  Persian  Bronze  (Fig.  9) 
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which  lacks  the  typical  chromosome  1  of  I.  korolkowii,  but  has  21  chromo¬ 
somes. 

Perhaps  the  method  of  designating  individual  chromosomes  by  number 
should  be  explained  before  proceeding  further  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
karyotypes  of  the  irises  we  have  studied.  Traditionally,  the  numbering  of 
the  chromosomes  of  a  particular  gametic  or  haploid  set,  for  ease  of  identifi¬ 
cation,  begins  with  the  longest  as  number  1  and  proceeds  in  a  descending 
length  series  with  the  shortest  chromosome  being  given  the  highest  number. 
This  procedure  is  followed  here. 

22-chromosome  varieties 

The  22-chromosome  oncobreds  include  many  cultivars  known  to  be  hybrids 
of  onco  species  and  diploid  tall  bearded  (TB)  varieties.  The  well  known 
species  hybrids  Ib-pal,  Ib-var,  Par-pal,  Par-var  and  Par-samb,  and  the  named 
varieties  Bed  Time,  Mozo,  Shiraz  and  William  Mohr,  belong  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  In  addition  there  are  various  advanced  generation  hybrids  of  mixed 
RC  and  eupogon  parentage,  and  other  varieties  of  unknown  parentage 
produced  by  C.  G.  White,  that  have  22  chromosomes.  The  earlier  counts  of 
Randolph  (1947)  and  additional  counts  reported  here  have  identified  Bed 
Time,  Cogette,  Mozo,  Mustapha,  Myomy,  Nelson  of  Hilly,  Present, 
Some  Love,  Susan  of  Hilly,  and  Young  April  as  members  of  this  group. 
Much  useful  information  has  been  published  by  Lena  Lothrop  (1945)  and 
Thomas  Wilkes  (1959)  concerning  the  hybridizing  activities  and  records  of 
C.  G.  White,  who  for  many  years  was  actively  engaged  in  iris  breeding  and 
developed  the  famous  oncobred  strain  of  irises,  as  well  as  many  desirable  tall 
bearded  varieties. 

Our  karyotype  analyses  of  the  C.  G.  White  varieties  Bed  Time,  Cogette, 
Mozo  and  Some  Love,  the  variety  Shiraz  produced  by  Foster  in  1901  and 
recorded  by  him  as  a  cross  of  I.  iberica  and  pallida,  and  the  well-known 
variety  William  Mohr  (Parisiana  X  gatesii) ,  are  of  special  interest  to 
breeders  as  a  possible  source  of  new  varieties  combining  the  more  desirable 
traits  of  both  parents.  Our  studies  indicated  that  the  first  generation  hybrids, 
Shiraz,  William  Mohr,  Bed  Time  and  Mozo,  are  in  fact  exclusively  of 
onco-eupogon  derivation  and  that  the  advanced  generation  hybrids,  Some 
Love  and  Cogette,  have  both  onco  and  regelia  chromosomes  derived  from 
the  regeliocyclus  parent. 

Identifiable  among  the  22  chromosomes  of  Shiraz  (Fig.  11)  is  the  long 
metacentric  chromosome  1  and  the  shorter  metacentric  chromosome  6  of  a 
pallida  type  (Fig.  6)  described  by  Mitra  in  1956.  Oncocyclus  chromosomes 
include  the  3  very  long  acrocentric  chromosomes  1-3  (Fig.  5).  These  observa¬ 
tions  confirm  the  parentage  recorded  for  this  variety  by  Foster  in  1909.  The 
karyotypes  of  William  Mohr  and  of  Bed  Time  ((/.  sofarana  X  susiana)  X 
yellow  Mitchell  seedling) )  are  essentially  as  described  for  Shiraz.  These 
eupogocyclus  hybrids  have  attractive  blooms  as  illustrated  by  the  photograph 
of  a  flower  of  Bed  Time  (Fig.  10). 

An  unexpected  result  of  the  study  of  C.  G.  White’s  small  flowered  varieties 
was  the  discovery  that  Some  Love,  derived  from  the  RC  hybrid  Polyhymnia 
crossed  with  the  diploid  tall  Jubilee,  and  Cogette  ((Charon  X  susiana )  X 
yellow  seedling) )  had  the  same  number  of  chromosomes  as  the  Ft  eupogocy¬ 
clus  hybrids,  but  included  regelia  as  well  as  onco  and  eupogon  chromosomes. 
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Fig.  8.  Iris  korolkowii,  a  regelia  species  from  Turkestan;  occurs  as  diploid,  triploid 
and  tetraploid  forms  which  have  been  used  extensively  in  iris  breeding. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Lloyd  Austin 


Cogette  has  2  TB  metacentrics  of  unequal  length,  the  regelia  acrocentric 
chromosome  2  and  the  two  longest  acrocentrics  of  the  onco  genome  or  set 
(Fig.  12),  which  very  nicely  confirms  the  recorded  parentage  for  this  variety. 

From  these  observations  it  is  apparent  that  the  22-chromosome  varieties 
of  unknown  parentage  originated  by  C.  G.  White  and  others  may  include 
varieties  of  diverse  origin.  It  appears  that  karyotype  analyses  will  be  required 
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to  separate  those  of  onco  and  regelia  derivation  and  to  test  for  the  presence 
of  eupogon  chromosomes. 

Examination  of  the  karyotypes  of  Par-pal  and  Par-var  showed  the  former 
to  be  like  that  of  the  onco-pallida  types  described  above  and  the  latter  to  have 
the  identifiable  variegata  chromosomes  1,  6,  7  and  12  previously  described 
by  Mitra  (1956),  thus  confirming  the  parentage  of  these  hybrids. 

23-chromosome  varieties 

Studies  by  Simonet  have  confirmed  that  hybrids  can  be  obtained  from 
crosses  of  diploid  regelia  species  with  diploid  tails,  as  well  as  with  onco 
species.  The  23-chromosome  Korimb,  Korpal  and  Korveque  are  examples 
of  such  hybrids.  Their  karyotypes  have  not  been  studied.  It  might  be  very 
interesting  and  rewarding  to  compare  the  breeding  behavior  of  the  regelio- 
eupogon  and  regeliocyclus  hybrids. 

31 -CHROMOSOME  VARIETIES 

Five  of  the  8  varieties  with  31  chromosomes  in  the  chromosome  list  are 
hybrids  of  40-chromosome  chamaeirises  and  either  diploid  7.  korolkowii  or 
arenaria  ( flavissima )  both  of  which  have  22  chromosomes  (Figs.  4,  7).  These 
are  Cream  Tart,  Fallen  Leaf,  Keepsake,  Tampa  and  Tiny  Treasure.  The 
karyotype  of  Tiny  Treasure  (Ylo  X  7.  arenaria),  a  typical  member  of  this 
group,  has  4  metacentric  chromosomes  of  which  two  are  from  the  arenaria 
parent  and  two  from  the  dwarf  parent.  In  addition  there  is  a  very  short 
metacentric  corresponding  to  chromosome  10  of  7.  arenaria. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  karyotype  of  I.  arenaria  includes  two  chromo¬ 
somes  with  median  centromeres  (chromosomes  I  and  3)  and  two  with  sub¬ 
median  centromeres  (chromosomes  8  and  10)  while  in  7.  korolkowii  all  are 
acrocentric  except  the  very  long  metacentric  chromosome  1.  These  differences 
in  karyotype  parallel  equally  great  differences  in  the  appearance  of  these  two 
species,  which  by  some  workers  are  assigned  to  different  subdivisions  of  the 
genus. 

The  flowers  of  the  chamaeiris-arenaria  hybrids  have  a  distinctive  form  and 
symmetry  quite  unlike  typical  arils.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  also  true 
of  hoogiana-eupogon  hybrids,  but  both  groups  are  included  here  because  7. 
hoogiana  and  arenaria  are  aril  species.  That  these  varieties  have  one  set  of  20 
chamaeiris  chromosomes  and  one  of  11  regelia  chromosomes  was  verified  by 
the  karyotype  analyses. 

The  parentage  of  3  other  31-chromosome  varieties,  Dardanus,  Camilla  and 
Thor,  reported  by  Hoog  (1959)  from  counts  of  La  Cour  to  have  31  chromo¬ 
somes,  was  stated  by  Hoog  to  involve  7.  korolkowii  and  onco  species.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  these  varieties  as  triploids,  Hoog  assumed  they  should  have  22 
chromosomes  from  the  regelia  parent  and  10  from  the  onco  parent,  and  was 
puzzled  that  they  had  only  31  chromosomes.  Since  they  are  described  as 
having  a  pronounced  onco  appearance  and  La  Cour  found  only  one  “median” 
regelia  chromosome  it  is  suggested  that  these  triploid  varieties  came  from 
unreduced  20-chromosome  onco  gametes  and  normally  reduced  11 -chromo¬ 
some  regelia  gametes. 

32-  and  33-chromosome  varieties 

The  4  varieties  found  to  have  32  chromosomes  and  one  with  33  are  a 
heterogeneous  group.  The  triploid  variety  Hera  appears  to  have  received 
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Fig.  9.  Persian  Bronze,  an  arilbred  with  21  chromosomes  originated  by  Lloyd 
Austin. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Lloyd  Austin 


two  sets  of  regelia  chromosomes  from  its  1.  stolonifera  parent  which  is  a  natural 
tetra-ploid  with  44  chromosomes,  and  one  set  of  10  chromosomes  from  the 
other  parent  ( paradoxa  X  iberica) .  Hera  has  two  of  each  of  the  distinctive 
chromosomes  1  and  2  of  I.  stolonifera,  which  has  the  same  kind  of  chromo¬ 
somes  as  I.  korolkowii  (Fig.  1),  and  one  each  of  the  very  long  acrocentric 
chromosomes  of  the  onco  set. 
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Orestes  with  33  chromosomes  is  another  triploid  but  of  exclusively  regelia 
parentage,  recorded  as  7.  korolkowii  X  stoloniferci.  It  has  three  long  chromo¬ 
somes  with  submedian  constrictions  like  chromosome  1  of  7.  korolkowii  and 
stolonifera.  This  is  according  to  expectations  if  a  diploid  form  of  1.  korol¬ 
kowii  and  the  tetraploid  7.  stolonifera  were  the  parents.  Lucia  is  another  van 
Tubergen  variety  having  this  same  parentage.  According  to  our  count  it  has 
only  32  chromosomes  but  it  does  have  three  of  each  of  the  marker  chromo¬ 
somes  found  in  Orestes,  indicating  that  it  is  a  triploid  with  one  missing, 
unidentifiable  chromosome. 

The  parentage  of  the  32-chromosome  Allegria  is  recorded  as  Artemis 
(21)  X  Ricardi  (48)  but  it  is  probable  that  a  diploid  rather  than  a  tetra¬ 
ploid  tall  was  involved  and  that  a  10-chromosome  gamete  of  Artemis  com¬ 
bined  with  12  chromosomes  from  the  tall  parent  to  produce  this  variety. 
Among  the  32  chromosomes  of  Allegria  could  be  seen  one  long  chromosome 
with  a  submedian  constriction  as  in  the  karyotype  of  I.  korolkowii,  and  the 
distinctive,  acrocentric  chromosome  2  of  7.  korolkowii.  There  were  two  other 
long  acrocentrics  with  very  short,  short  arms  closely  resembling  chromosomes 
1  and  2  of  the  oncocyclus  set.  In  addition  there  were  two  metacentrics  dif¬ 
fering  in  length  as  a  diploid  TBs.  The  identification  of  onco,  regelia  and 
eupogon  chromosomes  in  the  Allegria  karyotype  (Fig.  13)  confirms  the 
parentage  recorded  in  1928  for  this  variety  by  F.  Denis,  the  distinguished 
French  hybridizer. 

The  32-chromosome  Kalifa  Fatima  is  a  very  attractive  oncobred  of  un¬ 
known  parentage  (Fig.  19).  It  has  light  to  moderate  purple  (Nickerson  5P 
6/7— 5P  5/9)  flowers,  abundant  pollen  and  is  partly  fertile.  It  lacks  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  regelia  chromosome  1  found  in  Allegria,  but  it  does  have  2  long 
acrocentric  chromosomes  very  similar  to  chromosomes  2  and  3  of  7.  korolkowii. 
It  has  two  metacentrics  of  unequal  length  indicative  of  diploid  TB  parentage. 
Also,  there  are  three  long  acrocentrics  with  very  short,  short  arms  of  the 
onco  type  (Fig.  14).  From  the  karyotype  evidence  it  is  plausible  to  assume 
that  Kalifa  Fatima  originated  from  a  normally  reduced  12-chromosome 
germ  cell  of  a  diploid  tall  and  an  unreduced  germ  cell  of  a  21 -chromosome 
RC  hybrid  in  which  an  exchange  of  chromosome  segments  during  the  first 
meiotic  mitoses  altered  the  form  of  the  regelia  chromosome  1  and  reduced 
the  number  to  20.  Evidence  of  pairing  irregularities  involving  the  longer 
chromosome  of  RC  hybrids  which  could  produce  chromosome  alterations  of 
this  sort  was  published  nearly  30  years  ago  by  Simonet  (1932,  p.354) . 

The  possibility  that  Kalifa  Fatima  came  from  an  unreduced  20-chromo¬ 
some  onco  gamete  combined  with  a  12-chromosome  diploid  tall  gamete,  is 
worthy  of  consideration  even  though  this  assumption  would  require  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  presence  of  the  long  acrocentric  chromosome  with  satellite  that 
is  more  like  chromosome  2  of  7.  korolkowii  than  any  known  onco  or  diploid  tall 
eupogon  chromosome.  However,  the  breeding  behavior  of  Kalifa  Fatima 
as  reported  to  us  by  Eugene  Sundt  suggests  that  it  has  two  sets  of  onco 
chromosomes. 

40-chromosome  varieties 

Two  very  floriferous  varieties  with  obvious  aril  characteristics,  Hebe  and 
Zwanenburg,  according  to  our  counts  have  40  chromosomes.  The  parentage 
of  Hebe  is  not  known  and  that  of  Zwanenburg  is  in  doubt,  but  from  our 
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Fig.  10.  Bed  Time,  an  oncobred  with  22  chromosomes 
in  1938. 


registered  by  C.  G.  White 
Photo  by  Thavorn  Vajrabhaya 
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studies  of  their  chromosomes  it  appears  that  each  originated  from  a  normally 
reduced  gamete  of  some  40-chromosome  dwarf  in  combination  with  an 
unreduced  oncocyclus  gamete.  The  recorded  parentage  of  Zwanenburg  is 
Lutescens  Aurea  (presumably  a  40-chromosome  dwarf)  X  I.  susiana.  But 
Mitchell  ( Sunset  Gardens  p.  100)  says  it  is  I.  susiana  X  Statellae  and 
Simonet,  whose  count  showed  42  chromosomes,  suggested  that  Ib-Mac  might 
be  one  parent.  To  produce  superior  oncobreds  with  the  floriferous  qualities 
of  Hebe  and  Zwanenburg  but  with  improved  bloomstalks  and  blooms  it 
might  be  well  worth  while  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  the  presently  availa¬ 
ble,  much  improved  modern  40-chromosome  standard  dwarfs  in  crosses  on 
the  more  hardy  onco  species  as  seed  parents. 

44-chromosome  varieties 

This  group  includes  many  of  the  better  varieties  of  oncobreds  produced 
by  C.  G.  White,  now  being  used  extensively  by  hybridizers  interested  in  their 
further  improvement.  Some  indication  of  the  unique  form  and  exotic  charm 
of  these  irises  is  apparent  in  the  photograph  of  Imam  Salah  (Fig.  20).  Very 
little  is  known  about  the  parentages  of  these  C.  G.  White  irises  of  which  we 
have  counted  15,  but  a  limited  number  of  others  of  similar  type  and  of  known 
parentage  fortunately  were  available  for  study.  From  comparisons  of  the 
karyotypes  of  the  latter  varieties  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  probable 
origin  of  some  of  White’s  44-chromosome  varieties. 

The  Ib-Mac  hybrid  produced  by  van  Tubergen  in  1910  and  Sharksiana 
( susiana  X  Sharkskin)  of  Earl  Roberts  are  44-chromosome  varieties  definitely 
known  to  have  originated  from  intercrosses  of  diploid  oncos  and  tetraploid 
tails.  It  both  cases  an  unreduced  20-chromosome  gamete  of  the  onco  parent 
apparently  was  involved. 

Ardrun  (Artemis  X  Gudrun)  of  McLeod  also  has  a  4 n  tall  as  one  parent 
but  the  seed  parent,  Artemis,  was  an  F}  hybrid  of  RC  parentage.  The  karyo¬ 
type  of  Ardrun  includes  4  long  metacentrics  chromosomes,  2  short  metacen- 
trics  and  2  satellited  acrocentrics  which  have  counterparts  in  the  karyotype  of 
tetraploid  tall  varieties  studies  previously  by  Mitra  (1956).  Except  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  4  instead  of  two  long  metacentrics,  the  presence  of  these 
chromosomes  can  be  explained  as  having  been  contributed  by  a  24-chromo¬ 
some  gamete  of  a  tetraploid  tall  bearded  variety. 

In  addition  to  these  metacentric  chromosomes  Ardrun  has  2  long  acrocen¬ 
trics  like  chromosomes  2  and  3  of  I.  korolkowii,  and  two  other  very  long 
acrocentrics  definitely  identifiable  as  onco  chromosomes  because  of  their 
length  which  is  appreciably  greater  than  that  of  any  TB  or  korolkowii  acrocen¬ 
trics.  These  very  long  onco-type  acrocentrics  have  short  arms  definitely 
shorter  than  those  of  I.  korolkowii  chromosomes  2  and  3,  with  which  they 
might  otherwise  be  confused. 

Figs.  11-18.  Drawings  made  from  photomicrographs  of  iris  root-tip  chromosomes. 
Magnification  approximately  X 1250.  The  readily  identifiable  oncocyclus,  regelia  and 
eupogon  chromosomes  in  these  figures  are  shown  in  black.  See  text  for  detailed 
descriptions.  Fig.  11.  Shiraz,  2 n  —  22;  Fig.  12.  Cogette,  2 n  =  22;  Fig.  13. 
Allegria,  2 n  —  32;  Fig.  14.  Kalifa  Fatima,  2 n  =  32;  Fig.  15.  Imam  Adib,  2 n 
=  44;  Fig.  16.  Azim,  2 n  =  48;  Fig.  17.  Tiny  Treasure,  2n  =  31;  Fig.  18.  Citrine, 
2n  —  45. 
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The  shorter  acrocentrics  of  the  Ardrun  karyotype  are  not  identifiable  as  of 
onco,  regelia,  or  eupogon  origin  since  the  shorter  chromosomes  of  any  one 
type  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  other  two  types. 

It  is  very  fortunate  from  the  breeding  standpoint  that  these  shorter 
acrocentrics  and  most  of  the  other  chromosomes  of  eupogons  and  arils  are 
morphologically  alike.  Excluding  genic  incompatibilities  from  consideration, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  greater  the  morphological  similarity  of  the  chromosomes 
of  different  species  the  greater  the  probability  that  their  hybrids  will  be  at 
least  partly  fertile,  and  therefore  useful  for  further  breeding.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  structural  chromosomal  alterations  of  the  sort  that  make  karyo¬ 
types  distinguishable  may  disrupt  the  regularity  of  chromosomal  pairing  when 
germ  cells  are  being  formed,  and  this  in  turn  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
nonfunctional  germ  cells  and  reduced  fertility. 

The  irregular  pairing  behavior  of  unlike  chromosomes  in  hybrids  derived 
from  species  or  cultivars  having  dissimilar  karyotypes  is  mentioned  here  be¬ 
cause  it  may  be  responsible  for  the  apparent  absence  of  chromosome  1  of  I. 
korolkowii  in  Ardrun  and  other  varieties  having  an  RC  hybrid  as  one  parent. 
Irregular  pairing  and  crossing  over  which  would  be  expected  to  follow  also 
could  account  for  the  presence  in  such  varieties  of  less  than  the  expected 
number  of  chromosomes  and  the  appearance  of  chromosomes  of  altered  form. 
It  is  well  known  that  such  events  may  occur  in  the  progeny  of  hybrids  with 
heteromorphic  chromosomes.  In  fact,  Simonet  (1932)  has  shown  that  pairing 
irregularities  affecting  the  longer  chromosomes  of  21 -chromosome  RC  hybrids 
do  occur,  but  that  the  shorter  members  of  the  set  pair  regularly. 

The  distinctive  chromosome  1  of  /.  korolkowii  appears  to  be  absent  from  the 
karyotypes  of  most  other  44-chromosome  arilbreds  we  have  counted,  as  well 
as  from  Ardrun.  It  was  definitely  not  seen  in  Ahmed  Aga,  Imam  Adib, 
Kalifa  Kabul  and  Tatai  Pasha,  and  was  not  seen  in  any  of  the  other  44- 
chromosome  originations  of  C.G.  White  that  were  counted.  Otherwise  the 
above  mentioned  varieties  have  karyotypes  of  the  sort  to  be  expected  if  they 
were  derived  from  crosses  of  21  chromosome  RC  hybrids  and  tetraploid 
tails.  The  Imam  Adib  karyotype  which  is  representative  of  these  varieties 
has  2  long  and  2  shorter  metacentrics  like  those  found  in  tall  bearded  irises; 
it  has  two  long  acrocentrics  like  chromosomes  2  and  3  of  I.  korolkowii  and  two 
additional  acrocentrics  like  chromosomes  1  and  2  of  onco  species  (Fig.  15). 
Joppa  Parrot  differs  from  these  varieties  in  having  no  long  metacentrics  like 
chromosome  1  and  2  of  I.  korolkowii. 

It  is  concluded  from  these  studies  of  the  44-chromosome  arilbreds  of  unre¬ 
corded  parentages  produced  by  C.  G.  White  that  those  whose  karyotypes  we 
have  examined,  namely,  Ahmed  Aga,  Ardrun,  Imam  Adib,  Kalifa  Kabul, 
Tatai  Pascha,  and  possibly  others  examined  less  thoroughly,  originated  from 
partly  modified,  unreduced  gametes  of  first-generation  hybrids  of  regelio- 
cyclus  parentage  combined  with  normally  reduced  gametes  of  tetraploid  tall 
bearded  varieties.  These  varieties  are  definitely  not  from  unreduced  gametes 
of  pure  oncocyclus  origin  combined  with  a  tetraploid  tall  as  was  Ib-Mac. 

Varieties  with  parentages  of  this  sort  would  not  be  expected  to  breed  true, 
either  for  chromosome  number  or  for  characters  inherited  from  their  diverse 
ancestry.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  some  pairing  between 
their  onco  and  regelia  chromosomes  and  less  between  the  aril  and  eupogon 
chromosomes.  Also,  irregularities  in  chromosome  assortment  probably  would 
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Fig.  19.  Kalifa  Fatima,  a 
1952. 


32-chromosome  oncobred  registered  by  C.  G.  White  in 

Photo  by  L.  F.  Randolph 


produce  seedlings  differing  in  chromosome  number.  Improved  fertility  and 
a  limited  amount  of  segregation  for  onco,  regelia  and  eupogon  traits  would  be 
expected  after  selfing,  sib  crossing  or  line  breeding  these  varieties.  These 
assumptions  admittedly  are  based  on  rather  meager  information  about  pairing 
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between  onco-regelia  and  eupogon  chromosomes  and  the  breeding  behavior 
of  aril-eupogon  hybrids. 

Capitola  (William  Mohr  X  Ib-Mac)  with  43  chromosomes  and  Lady 
Mohr  (4 n  TB  yel.  seedlg.  X  Capitola)  with  45  chromosomes  are  noteworthy 
examples  of  advanced-generation  varieties  of  mixed  oncobred  and  TB  par¬ 
entages.  The  45-chromosome  variety,  Citrine,  registered  in  1952  by  Eckels- 
White  without  recording  its  parentage,  has  3  long  metacentrics,  3  short 
metacentrics  and  3  short  submedian  chromosomes  of  TB  origin;  it  has  the 
acrocentric  regelia  chromosome  and  two  long  onco  acrocentrics  with  minute 
short  arms  like  chromosome  1  and  2  of  the  onco  genome  (Fig.  18).  Appar¬ 
ently  it  has  representatives  of  3  sets  of  TB  chromosomes  and  in  addition,  onco 
and  regelia  chromosomes  also  are  represented. 

The  well  known  46-chromosome  derivatives  of  William  Mohr  crossed 
with  tetraploid  tails,  including  Elmohr,  Mohrson,  Ormohr  and  many 
others,  have  greatly  increased  the  popularity  of  aril  irises.  Combining  these 
with  the  C.  G.  White  group  of  44-chromosome  varieties  might  yield  inter¬ 
esting  results  in  the  search  for  varieties  combining  the  more  desirable  traits 
of  the  oncos  and  eupogons. 

Brief  mention  should  also  be  made  of  46-chromosome  arilbreds  which  are 
true  amphidiploids  of  regelia  and  eupogon  parentage.  A  series  of  these, 
which  includes  Hoogimac,  Hoogphylla,  Hoolkana,  Korolcyp,  Stolkana, 
Stolomac  and  Stolophylla  were  produced  by  Simonet  from  intercrosses 
of  tetraploid  regelias,  tetraploid  dwarf  bearded  and  tetraploid  tall  bearded 
varieties.  The  extent  to  which  these  may  be  useful  in  aril  breeding  is  largely 
undetermined. 

48-chromosome  varieties 

Three  of  the  11  varieties  which  regularly  have  48  chromosomes  and  ordi¬ 
narily  are  classed  as  arilbreds  are  reported  to  have  originated  from  crossing 
Purissima,  a  tetraploid  TB,  and  I.  susiana.  Since  there  is  no  combination 
of  normal  or  unreduced  tetraploid  eupogon  and  oncocyelus  gametes  that 
would  produce  48-chromosome  plants  these  parentages  must  be  considered 
erroneous. 

The  48-chromosome  variety  Azim,  reputedly  having  resulted  from  crossing 
an  onco  with  an  RC-tetraploid  tall  hybrid,  is  of  special  interest  since  it  wouldn’t 
be  expected  to  have  as  many  as  48  chromosomes.  It  also  has  a  sister  seedling, 
Yussuf,  with  44  chromosomes.  The  karyotype  of  Azim  has  two  very  long 
acrocentric  chromosomes  with  miniature  short  arms  like  chromosomes  1  and  2 
of  the  basic  onco  genome;  it  has  3  long  and  3  shorter  metacentrics  of  eupogon 
derivation,  and  one  regelia  chromosome  2  (Fig.  16).  The  presence  of  these 
marker  chromosomes  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  recorded  parentage  of 
Azim,  which  includes  only  two  sets  of  eupogon  chromosomes. 

The  karyotypes  of  other  48-chromosome  varieties  exhibiting  onco  traits 
should  be  examined  to  determine  whether  the  presence  of  the  readily  identi¬ 
fiable  marker  chromosomes  of  the  oncocyelus  genome,  chromosomes  1  and  2, 
is  responsible  for  the  onco  traits  of  these  numerical  tetraploids,  as  suggested 
by  their  presence  in  Azim. 

DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 

Iris  hybridizers  are  more  fortunate  than  hybridizers  of  most  other  garden 
flowers  for  various  reasons.  They  are  working  with  a  perennial  plant  having 
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Fig.  20.  Imam  Salah,  a  44-chromosome  oncobred  registered  by  C.  G.  White  in 
1955. 


Photo  by  Tom  and  Wiloh  Wilkes 


a  relatively  short  life  cycle  that  can  be  propagated  vegetatively  with  the 
greatest  ease  to  preserve  a  particular  individual  indefinitely.  Flower  parts 
are  large  and  pollinations  can  be  made  easily  and  quickly  with  as  many  as 
50  to  75  or  more  seeds  resulting  from  a  single  pollination.  Other  advantages 
could  be  mentioned  but  the  one  of  greatest  importance  in  breeding  is  that 
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iris  species  hybridize  more  readily  than  do  the  species  of  other  genera  of 
well-known  horticultural  plants  and  a  surprisingly  large  per  cent  of  these 
hybrids,  even  from  wide  crosses,  are  at  least  partly  fertile.  The  Cattleya 
orchids  and  some  other  genera  of  the  orchid  family  are  most  like  irises  in  this 
respect,  but  they  are  not  well  suited  to  garden  culture,  even  in  tropical 
countries. 

The  crossability  of  iris  species  made  possible  the  development  of  bearded 
garden  irises  as  we  know  them  today.  At  least  a  half  dozen  species  contributed 
to  the  diversity  of  form  and  color  that  has  created  for  the  tall  bearded  varieties 
an  enviable  reputation  among  gardening  enthusiasts.  Three  basic  species  are 
responsible  for  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  different  kinds  of  Louisiana 
irises.  Among  the  arils  and  arilbreds  certainly  more  than  a  dozen  species 
from  three  major  subdivisions  of  the  genus  have  made  important  additions  to 
the  gene  pool  available  to  today’s  hybridizers. 

Chromosome  studies  of  iris  ( 1 )  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  species 
relationship,  (2)  furnish  information  of  value  to  hybridizers  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  garden  varieties,  and  (3)  provide  the  basic  information 
concerning  chromosome  number  and  behavior  required  for  studies  of  the 
inheritance  of  specific  traits.  For  these  purposes,  knowledge  of  numerical 
chromosomal  relationships  is  essential,  and  studies  of  the  form  of  the  chromo¬ 
somes,  which  are  involved  in  karyotype  analysis,  are  an  added  requirement  of 
major  significance. 

In  these  modern  times  no  one  with  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of 
the  scientific  method  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  biological  problems  ques¬ 
tions  the  value  of  chromosome  studies  to  the  plant  breeder,  the  geneticist  or 
student  of  the  natural  relationships  of  species.  Investigations  of  iris  chromo¬ 
some  numbers  in  species  and  garden  varieties  initiated  on  an  extensive  scale 
by  Simonet  30  years  ago,  and  the  more  recent  karyotype  analyses  begun  by 
Mitra  within  the  past  few  years,  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  iris 
breeders.  When  articles  on  iris  chromosomes  first  began  to  appear  in  this 
Bulletin  about  1934,  readers  were  assured  by  a  leading  hybridizer  that  these 
strange  objects  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  significance  in  iris  breeding.  Now 
there  is  so  much  interest  in  their  relations  to  current  breeding  problems  that 
restrictions  have  to  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  Bulletin  space  devoted  to  them. 

There  has  been  urgent  need  for  more  information  about  the  chromosomes 
of  the  aril  irises,  especially  the  garden  varieties  developed  by  C.  G.  White  and 
others.  Lack  of  adequate  information  about  parentages,  about  the  causes 
of  low  fertility  in  many  varieties  and  difficulties  involved  in  eliminating  un¬ 
desirable  characteristics,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  desirable  traits,  have 
retarded  progress  in  aril  breeding. 

The  chromosome  studies  reported  here  have  clarified  relationships  between 
varieties  of  uncertain  parentage  by  identifying  marker  chromosomes  derived 
from  onco,  regelia  and  eupogon  sources.  Parentages  have  been  verified  in 
many  instances;  in  others  not,  and  for  still  other  varieties  of  unknown  deriva¬ 
tion  parentages  have  been  suggested  from  information  on  chromosome  num¬ 
ber  and  form  that  was  obtained.  Chromosomes  like  those  of  the  parent 
species  have  been  identified  in  first-generation  regeliocyclus,  eupogocyelus 
and  eupogoregelia  hybrids.  In  more  complex  onco-regelia-eupogon  hybrids 
it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  marker  chromosomes  from  each  of  these 
different  kinds  of  iris;  triploids  and  tetraploids  have  been  described. 
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Further  studies  are  needed,  especially  of  pairing  behavior  among  these 
different  kinds  of  chromosomes;  from  such  studies  should  come  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  obtaining  much  improved  arilbreds  in  which  are  combined  the 
more  desirable  traits  of  the  aril  irises  and  the  eupogons.  This  is  a  cytogenetic 
problem  involving  differences  in  chromosome  homology  and  the  segregation 
and  recombination  of  specific  genes.  In  such  experiments  irregularities  in 
chromosome  pairing  as  the  germ  cells  are  being  formed  may  affect  adversely 
the  viability  of  gametes  and  the  fertility  of  the  plant. 

The  information  available  on  the  relative  fertility  of  the  many  regeliocyclus 
hybrids  produced  by  van  Tubergen  and  others,  and  similar  but  less  extensive 
information  on  eupogocyclus  hybrids  such  as  William  Mohr,  indicates  that 
there  is  more  regular  pairing  of  the  chromosomes  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  hybrids.  The  regeliocyclus  hybrids,  as  a  group,  are  more  fertile— set 
seed  more  readily— than  do  the  eupogocyclus  hybrids.  Information  available 
from  the  observations  of  Simonet  on  chromosome  pairing  in  the  various  hy¬ 
brids  of  aril  species,  which  he  has  produced  in  France,  confirms  this  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  differences  in  their  fertility.  More  information  is  needed  on 
chromosome  pairing  in  the  aril  and  arilbred  irises  of  the  sort  undertaken  re¬ 
cently  by  Dr.  Heinig,  and  studies  of  karyotypes  and  numerical  relationships 
should  be  continued. 
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French  Experimenter  Desires  U.  S.  Contacts 

The  Secretaire  General,  La  Societe  Francaise  des  Amateurs  d’lris,  Mme. 
M.  B.  Foucault,  Plascassier  (A.M.),  France,  writes  that  a  member  has  been 
treating  seeds  with  chemical  mutagens  for  the  past  two  years  and  being  un¬ 
familiar  with  similar  experiments  in  other  countries  would  like  to  hear  from 
others  who  are  experimenting  along  similar  lines.  A  few  tests  have  been  made 
with  colchicines  and  acenapthene  and  flowers  were  obtained  this  year  from 
treated  plants.  Several  substances  that  inhibit  mitosis  have  been  tried  and  he 
has  been  interested  in  working  with  tri-iodobenzoic  acid,  giberelline  and 
colchicine.  References  and  publications  on  these  subjects  are  desired. 

Letters  may  be  directed  to  Mme.  Foucault. 

KODACHROME  IRIS  SLIDES 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  several  excellent  sets  of  color  slides 
for  rental.  One  set  is  made  up  of  variety  of  iris  such  as  Dutch,  Siberian, 
Louisiana,  Japanese,  Douglasiana,  and  Spuria.  The  other  sets  are  of  tall 
bearded  iris,  showing  many  of  the  recent  award  winners  and  top  favorites, 
as  well  as  selected  garden  shots. 

Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35  mm.  size,  and  rents  for  $5.00.  A  num¬ 
bered  list  giving  the  names  of  the  iris  accompanies  each  set.  Checks  are 
to  be  payable  to  The  American  Iris  Society  and  mailed  to  Albert  G.  Lauck, 
Slides  Chairman,  5142  Harvest  Lane,  Toledo  13,  Ohio. 

Request  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling, 
preferably  30  days.  Get  exact  date  desired,  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  to 
reach  you  in  advance  of  your  meeting  date. 

AIS  slides  are  a  great  help  in  making  selections  of  new  iris  for  your 
garden,  keep  you  informed  of  the  better  and  new  varieties,  and  will  create 
additional  interest  in  your  Iris  Society  or  Garden  Club. 

—Albert  G.  Lauck,  Slides  Chairman 
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THE  IRIS  GARDEN 

In  Cedar  Brook  Park ,  Plainfield New  Jersey 

Harriette  R.  Hallo  way 

In  the  late  nineteen-twenties  one  of  the  early  members  of  The  American 
Iris  Society  began  to  feel  the  importance  of  starting  a  public  display  Garden 
of  Iris.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  had  had  a  small  planting  since  1922 
which  seemed  to  be  chiefly  for  the  horticultural  students,  and  Mr.  Presby’s 
legacy  had  not  been  developed. 

Consultation  with  Mr.  John  Wister  brought  immediate  approval  and  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  then  executive  head  of  the  Union  County  Park  Commission 
brought  immediate  action.  In  1930  the  site  was  selected  and  a  delightful 
outline  design  made  by  the  famous  Olmsted  firm— the  Park  Commission’s 
landscape  architects.  When  this  was  shown  to  the  members  of  the  Plainfield 
Garden  Club  they  at  once  voted  to  cooperate. 

The  Plainfield  Garden  Club  by  purchase  or  from  gifts  supplies  the  plants, 
members  of  the  Club  check  the  labels,  decide  on  and  supervise  the  thinning 
of  the  plants,  and  cooperate  in  other  ways  as  needed. 

The  Park  Commission  workmen  do  the  spraying,  the  fertilizing  and  soil 
renewing,  the  digging  for  transplanting,  the  cleaning  out  of  leaves,  and  the 
everlasting  weeding. 

Two  things  were  definitely  decided  upon  when  the  Garden  was  established. 
First  and  most  important,  that  it  was  to  be  a  garden  of  iris.  A  garden  because 
of  its  setting,  its  background— handsome  trees  and  shrubbery  surrounding  it; 
and  a  garden  of  iris  because  it  was  to  be  a  garden  of  the  iris  family. 

At  that  time  public  plantings  were,  in  nearly  all  cases,  displays  of  the  tall 
bearded  only— the  kind  which  occurs  to  most  people  on  mention  of  the  word 
“iris.”  Our  plan,  consistently  carried  out  through  the  years,  was  to  have  wide 
representation  of  the  iris  family. 

When  established,  during  1930  to  1932,  in  addition  to  the  tall  bearded  there 
were  attractive  plantings  of  what  was  then  called  “intermediates”;  a  sizable 
collection  of  Caparne  originations;  a  number  of  dwarf  bearded,  including  some 
of  Mrs.  McKinney’s  originations;  about  a  dozen  Siberians,  including  some  of 
Mrs.  Cleveland’s  originations;  sizable  plantings  of  I.  tectorum,  cristata,  and 
a  few  other  species— e.g.,  1.  ensata  and  graminea— all  of  the  foregoing  from 
the  chairman’s  personal  garden. 

In  addition  to  these,  thanks  to  Dr.  Reed  and  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden, 
three  large  beds  were  planted  with  Japanese  varieties  and  a  fourth  with  I. 
kaempferi  var.  spontanea. 

Three  more  beds  were  filled  with  species,  a  few  of  their  hybrids— mostly 
Louisianas— and  a  few  spurias. 

Consistently,  steadily,  through  the  last  fifteen  years  members  of  the  bulbous 
division  of  the  iris  family  have  been  added— reticulata,  junos,  oncos,  regelias, 
plus  some  of  their  hybrids.  Additional  varieties  of  the  crested  also  have  been 
added  and,  in  sizable  numbers,  the  Siberian,  Japanese,  species  and  spurias. 
Of  course,  the  bearded,  dwarf  and  tall,  have  been  greatly  increased,  a  few 
at  a  time,  during  the  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  second  decision  was  that  the  plantings  of  the  tall  bearded  iris  were 
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to  be  in  harmonious,  restful  colors  and  not  just  kaleidoscopic,  row  after  row. 

The  fundamental  outline  of  the  beds— not  a  long,  continuous  bed— helped 
in  developing  the  color  scheme.  One  long  bed  contains  the  pale  pink,  grading 
through  dark  pink  to  red.  At  the  base  of  a  sharp  descent  white  predominates 
with  gradings  of  blue  at  the  sides  and  back,  followed  at  the  top  of  the  plateau 
by  masses  of  yellow. 

Some  of  the  tall  bearded  came  from  Mrs.  McKinney,  some  from  Miss 
Sturtevant,  a  large  quantity  from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  through 
Mrs.  Peckham,  and  a  great  many  from  the  chairman’s  personal  garden. 

In  most  cases  table  iris  and  those  now  called  border  iris  have  been,  and 
still  are,  used  in  the  foreparts  of  the  beds  of  the  tall  bearded. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  "historical”  varieties  though  not  so  labeled. 
There  are  all  the  Dykes  Medal  winners,  and  each  year  a  few  especially  good 
varieties  are  added. 

Off  to  one  side,  where  its  color  mixture  cannot  spoil  the  restful  picture  of 
the  whole,  is  a  large  bed  of  onco  and  regelia  hybrids.  In  the  beginning  this  was 
started  for  us  by  Dr.  Reed,  with  a  group  then  called  pogocyclus. 

Hybridizers  and  growers  never  have  been  petitioned  to  give  plants  to  the 
Garden,  but  several  AIS  members— Mr.  Wister  (continuously  an  encouraging 
friend),  Mrs.  Whiting,  Professor  Nelson,  Mr.  Knowlton,  Mr.  Rundlett,  Mrs. 
Dennis,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  especially  Mr.  Kenneth  Smith— have  given  gener¬ 
ously  in  quantity  and  quality. 

There  is  a  bed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Garden  which  has  bloom— if  only  a 
little— from  late  March  or  early  April  into  July  and,  usually,  August.  First 
are  the  bulbous,  then  in  sequence,  reticulatas,  junos,  oncos,  regelias  and, 
later,  the  Dutch.  Second,  a  few  Siberians  and  western  species  fill  in,  followed 
in  late  June  and  July  by  a  few  Japanese.  Last  of  all  a  small  group  of  the 
Chinese  species,  dichotoma,  waves  its  flowers  in  late  July  and  August. 

This  Garden  was  originated  by  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  American 
Society,  a  member— now  one  of  the  oldest  in  Region  19— who  although  not 
at  the  organization  meeting  in  1920,  very  soon  thereafter  received  a  personal 
invitation  from  Mr.  Wister. 

Its  progress  has  been  quiet  and  steady.  New  material  has  been  added 
continuously,  not  because  certain  types  and  varieties  became  popular  nor 
because  other  public  plantings  recently  acquired  them,  but  because  they 
were,  and  are,  part  of  the  original  plans  for  a  true  Iris  Garden. 


Iris  Royale 

Pillar  of  fragrance, 

Your  loud  singing  colors 

And  whispering  tints 

Royally  bow  to  greet  the  rising  day. 

Globes  of  dew  sit  proudly 
In  the  firm  curves  of  your  hands. 
This  is  regality. 

—Nan  Kathryn  Fuchs 
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If  I  Were  Just  Starting  To  Hybridize 

Tell  Muhlestein 

How  lucky  I’d  feel  if  I  were  starting  a  hybridizing  program  with  irises  in 
the  year  1960.  The  wealth  of  material  available  today  is  staggering  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  limited  good  breeders  only  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  And 
as  pointed  out  so  dramatically  by  Greig  Lapham  in  his  article  in  the  January 
Bulletin,  one  need  not  have  a  knowledge  of  genetics.  The  first  requisite  for 
hybridizing  is  a  desire  to  create.  Some  of  our  finest  advances  with  irises  have 
been  made  by  rank  amateurs.  A  little  understanding  of  genetics  or  heredity 
may,  however,  give  one  an  insight  into  breeding  possibilities  and  might  guide 
one  to  continue  with  a  line  where  the  neophite  might  give  up  in  discourage¬ 
ment  when  results  were  not  apparent  within  the  first  or  second  generation. 

Actually,  if  I  were  just  starting  to  hybridize  irises  and  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  fine  parents  available,  I’d  want  to  visit  hybridizers  or  gardens  containing 
modern  collections  and  to  study  catalogs  and  check  lists  giving  the  pedigrees 
of  the  modern  sorts.  Other  hybridizers  are  almost  without  exception  willing  to 
help  the  beginner  both  with  knowledge  and  pollen.  There  is  always  a  tempta¬ 
tion,  however,  for  the  beginner  to  be  overzealous  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  rare 
pollens,  and  unless  he  has  the  proper  mate  for  rare  pollen  he  should  refrain 
from  asking  the  hybridizer  for  it,  yet  it  is  always  better  to  ask  than  to  help 
oneself. 

It  is  usually  the  desire  of  a  new  hybridizer  to  pollinate  every  flower  that 
opens  in  every  color  class.  If  I  were  just  beginning  I’d  settle  with  one  or  two 
favorite  colors,  or  set  a  goal  in  some  new  color  (or  form)  and  work  toward 
perfection  along  these  lines.  It  will  not  be  my  purpose  here  to  tell  you  what 
I  think  you  should  actually  cross,  but  to  point  out  possibilities,  and  results 
which  others  have  had,  to  give  you  an  insight  into  this  fascinating  endeavor. 
One  may  have  ideas  of  his  own,  too,  and  no  one  should  be  discouraged  about 
trying  these,  for  through  “error”  and  “unsound”  or  “impossible”  crosses  have 
come  some  of  our  great  breeding  iris.  Occasionally  from  a  cross  that  should 
not  “work”  one  plant  will  result  that  proves  to  be  a  boon  to  hybridizers. 
Crosses  of  diploids  and  tetraploids  have  been  most  useful  and  from  these  Snow 
Flurry,  Mary  Rich  Lyon,  Amitola  and  others  have  resulted,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  their  appearance  in  modern  iris  pedigrees  bears  witness  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  genes  they  contribute. 

Breeding  for  Whites 

Let  us  examine  the  several  kinds  of  breeding  one  might  attempt.  If  one  is 
interested  in  breeding  good  whites,  for  instance,  he  might  gather  a  collection 
of  the  best  whites  available  today  and  start  a  breeding  program  among  these. 
If,  however,  he  feels  certain  qualities  are  lacking,  such  as  branching,  substance, 
height,  width,  or  vigor,  he  might  seek  varieties  of  other  colors  to  cross  with 
the  whites  to  produce  these  qualities.  White  color  may  be  lost  in  the  first 
generation  ( the  F ] )  and  yet  the  qualities  sought,  other  than  color,  if  obtained, 
should  be  retained  to  use  with  whites  for  another  generation  of  breeding— it 
may  be  necessary,  in  fact,  to  go  to  the  F3  or  F4  generation  to  get  the  qualities 
sought  after. 

Purissima  has  been  a  truly  great  breeder  and  may  still  be  expected  to  pro- 
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duce  good  seedlings.  Snow  Flurry,  Helen  McGregor  and  Spanish  Peaks 
all  come  from  Purissima  and  could  be  used.  If  these  varieties  do  not  perform 
well  in  certain  areas,  something  else  that  does  perform  should  be  crossed  with 
them  to  produce  seedlings  that  will  grow  and  bloom  well.  Many  of  the  blues 
are  descended  from  good  whites  and  could  be  employed  with  them  for  the 
breeding  of  better  whites.  Spanish  Peaks  has  produced  Edith  Pope,  Star 
Cross’d  and  Swan  Ballet,  and  from  the  last  two  crossed  my  1960  introduc¬ 
tion,  Wonderful  White,  resulted.  From  Swan  Ballet  and  Spanish  Peaks 
the  white  beard  may  be  expected  in  a  percentage  of  the  seedlings  unless  some¬ 
thing  with  a  very  overpowering  beard  is  crossed  to  them.  Poet’s  Dream, 
New  Snow,  Snow  Goddess,  Le  Beau,  Rejoice,  Curl’d  Cloud,  Clean  Sweep, 
Swandalay,  Celestial  Snow,  and  Fluted  Haven  all  look  promising  for 
breeding  good  whites,  and  most  of  these  have  one  blue  parent  (or  a  violet 
parent)  and  could  be  employed  for  breeding  blues.  Snow  Flurry  has  blessed 
its  progeny  with  ruffling.  If  intense  lacing  is  sought  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Chantilly  could  be  used,  such  as  Gussie,  Sugarplum,  Rosedale,  Dr.  Wan- 
lass,  Queen’s  Lace,  or  Gold  Ruffles  which  is  a  grandchild  of  Purissima. 

Blues 

Closely  related  to  the  whites,  the  fine  blues  available  today  have  come  to 
the  highest  positions  of  popularity  and  awards.  These  Dykes  Medal  winners 
have  all  proved  their  worth  as  breeders:  Missouri,  Great  Lakes,  Chivalry, 
Helen  McGregor,  and  the  newest  of  all,  Blue  Sapphire.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Albright,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  produced  a  gorgeous  light  blue  with  blue- 
tipped  beard  from  Blue  Sapphire  X  Blue  Flight.  Chivalry  and  its  splendid 
offspring,  Sierra  Skies,  are  good  blue  breeders.  Azure  Skies  is  still  worth 
breeding  and  makes  a  splendid  grandparent,  as  does  the  very  fine  Pierre 
Menard.  South  Pacific,  Celestial  Blue,  Zara,  Helen  McGregor  and 
Galilee  are  but  a  few  of  the  blues  one  might  select  for  breeding.  Lady  Ilse 
has  much  to  offer  in  the  lovely  wide,  flaring  falls  as  well  as  good  substance  and 
smoothly  finished  color.  I  should  imagine  Lady  Ilse  crossed  with  Blue 
Sapphire,  Sierra  Skies,  Blue  Flight,  Dr.  Wanlass,  Swan  Ballet,  Celes¬ 
tial  Snow  and  Galilee  would  produce  a  wealth  of  lovely  blues.  Snow 
Flurry  may  be  counted  on  to  produce  good  blues  with  proper  mates,  and  the 
cross  that  produced  Blue  Sapphire  has  been  used  by  many  to  give  good 
blues,  both  light  and  dark;  the  other  parent  used  was  Chivalry.  Fortunately, 
Chivalry  has  a  bit  of  ruffling  which  adds  charm  to  its  distinguished  offspring. 
Once,  however,  one  has  a  line  of  seedlings  of  his  own  he  may  wish  to  do  some 
line  breeding  among  these  or  to  use  the  newer  developments  as  they  are  made 
available.  Because  of  the  narrow  hafts  of  some  of  the  older  blues,  I  would 
avoid  their  use.  Blue  beards  may  be  added  by  using  blood  of  Dymia,  Black 
Forest,  Black  Hills,  White  Wedgewood  and  Marriott.  New  bloodlines 
are  being  added  in  the  quest  for  blues  and  these  are  already  started  by  many 
breeders.  Mrs.  Hamblen’s  Gay  Adventure  would  be  one  of  these  and  Fred 
DeForest’s  Lula  Marguerite  another.  These  will  throw  unusual  byproducts 
when  bred  to  blues,  pinks,  blends,  yellows,  browns,  tans,  etc.  Berta  B  could 
be  bred  to  either  of  the  aforementioned  iris  for  breeding  blues  with  tangerine 
or  red  beards.  Mrs.  Ray  Jensen,  of  Logan,  Utah,  had  a  heavy  leathery  violet 
blue  from  Chivalry  X  Palomino  which  I  think  holds  unlimited  breeding  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  many  colors. 
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Pinks 

We  all  know  pinks  have  come  a  long  way  since  Dr.  Loomis  produced 
Sea  Shell  about  1926  and  David  Hall  his  lovely  first  flamingo  pinks  in  1942. 
It  can  safely  be  said  that  we  have  some  true  pinks.  Not  only  are  there  good 
pinks  but  colors  have  been  intensified  and  the  general  shape,  substance,  and 
finish  of  the  flowers  have  been  improved.  Those  who  saw  Mrs.  Hamblen’s 
1959  seedlings  in  pinks  were  taken  with  the  great  advancement  she  had 
accomplished  in  this  color.  How  did  this  come  about?  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  these  all  stemmed  from  the  original  cross  of  Helen  McGregor  X 
Radiation,  which  was  then  crossed  with  Palomino.  Then  she  added  blood 
of  Cherie,  June’s  Sister,  Pink  Enchantment,  Pink  Fulfillment  and  June 
Meredith.  Helen  McGregor’s  heavy  stalk  was  retained  to  a  marked 
degree.  Perhaps  the  great  width  and  ruffling  of  these  came  from  several 
sources,  but  Helen  McGregor  contributed  here  also  in  width,  and  the  ruffling 
could  surely  be  spotted  in  the  blood  of  June’s  Sister  (through  Party  Dress) 
and  Gold  Ruffles  (in  Pink  Fulfillment)  and  from  Gold  Ruffles’ 
sister  44-67  in  Pink  Enchantment,  but  were  evident  in  many  of  the  crosses 
showing  the  worth  of  going  out  for  new  blood  and  then  making  an  effort 
toward  line  breeding. 

If  I  did  not  have  access  to  my  own  seedlings  and  some  of  these  fine  things 
in  the  Hamblen  garden,  I  most  certainly  would  be  happy  to  select  David 
Hall’s  May  Hall  as  a  fine  parent  and  I’d  cross  her  with  the  very  wide-hafted 
June’s  Sister,  Glittering  Amber,  Pink  Clover,  June  Meredith,  Gay  Ad¬ 
venture,  Pathfinder,  Pink  Fulfillment.  Mrs.  Midge  Await,  of  California, 
has  a  ruffled  violet-pink  (Bengal  rose)  named  Graduation  Gift  from  (Snow 
Flurry  X  Pink  Formal)  X  Marsala  which  is  proving  a  great  breeder  for 
many  unusual  colors,  and  crossed  with  very  smooth-hafted  varieties  should 
produce  some  magnificent  things.  Graduation  Gift  on  Toast  an’  Honey 
gave  Larry  Gaulter  a  wide,  flaring,  beautiful  laced  golden  brown.  Needless  to 
say  such  a  one  holds  great  breeding  possibilities  crossed  with  other  iris 
carrying  the  “tangerine”  factor  or  unusual  genes  from  wide  crossings  such  as 
Lula  Marguerite,  Grand  Coulee  and  Mrs.  Eva  Smith’s  gorgeous  Golden 
Masterpiece  (Truly  Yours  X  Mary  Randall).  Cathedral  Bells  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  throw  very  light  pinks  or  pinks  with  white  in  the  falls.  One 
must  select,  carefully,  parents  to  offset  these  tendencies.  Sometimes,  however, 
breeding  tendencies  may  be  turned  into  assets  and  if,  for  instance,  white 
areas  in  the  falls  are  wanted  or  a  pink  with  a  white  center  is  sought,  then 
Cathedral  Bells  would  be  one  to  use.  Pathfinder  having  such  a  fine, 
heavy  stalk  and  very  wide  flowers  of  heavy  substance,  is  certainly  a  great 
parent  and  one  which  will  throw  tangerine-bearded  pinks  in  the  first  genera¬ 
tion.  Combining  the  blood  of  Pathfinder  with  some  of  the  new  pinks  with 
good  branching  or  lace  (things  like  Rosedale,  Jan  Elizabeth,  Fair  Luzon) 
some  unusually  fine  things  are  bound  to  appear.  For  breeding  pink  blends, 
Pathfinder  again  would  be  splendid  to  use,  as  might  Gracelle,  Gay 
Adventure,  Lula  Marguerite,  Glittering  Amber,  Graduation  Gift,  and 
Lapham’s  Heartbeat— a  pink  with  an  unusual  pinkish  beard.  If  I  were  to 
start  breeding  afresh  perhaps  I  would  miss  some  of  the  thrills  of  accidental 
achievement  which  certainly  came  not  from  planned  breeding  but  simply 
because  two  varieties  grew  side  by  side.  Yet  if  I  were  in  a  hurry  to  produce 
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truly  great  iris  I’d  wish  to  be  either  wealthy  enough  to  purchase  practically 
every  new  advancement  in  fine  iris  or  be  privileged  to  work,  unhampered, 
with  the  new  seedlings  in  gardens  of  our  leading  hybridizers  over  the  country. 
Since  either  “pipedream”  is  not  likely,  I’d  settle  with  obtaining  what  I  could 
afford  in  either  named  iris  or  seedlings  with  the  bloodlines  I  wanted  to  work 
with. 

Browns  and  Tans 

If  I  were  starting  in  browns  and  tans,  I’d  seek  out  the  Kleinsorge  things 
first,  and  good  old  Tobacco  Road  could  still  be  used,  although  new  advances 
such  as  Olympic  Torch,  Bronze  Bell,  Fluted  Copper,  and  Glistening 
Copper  are  of  merit  for  breeding.  Inca  Chief,  Toast  an’  Honey,  Argus 
Pheasant  and  Pretty  Quadroon  could  all  be  useful.  I  am  this  year  intro¬ 
ducing  a  charming  brown  which  I  have  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Kleinsorge, 
Doctor  K.  The  breeding  is  (51-27:  Pretty  Quadroon  X  Bill  Brown)  X 
((51-80:  Stag  at  Eve  X  Arab  Chief)  X  (Glistening  Copper)).  The  pod 
parent,  51-27,  could  have  been  introduced  had  the  flower  been  able  to  hold 
up  under  sunlight— it  faded  badly,  yet  was  such  a  clean-hafted  flower  that  I 
used  it  quite  a  lot  with  excellent  results  and  happily  Doctor  K  was  one  that 
could  withstand  intense  heat  even  in  the  late  season  when  it  blooms.  Harry 
Randall’s  Dykes  Medal  winning  Tarn  Hows  I  certainly  would  use. 

Blacks 

If  I  were  to  start  in  the  blacks  I’d  want  Black  Hills,  Black  Forest, 
Sable  Night,  Dark  Boatman.  And  if  I  hadn’t  bred  Raven  Country  and 
thought  I  could  set  a  pod  on  this  difficult  parent,  I’d  use  it.  And  Mrs.  Crosby’s 
La  Negra  Flor  (winner  of  the  1959  Premio  Firenze)  and  its  sister  Negrura. 
And  if  I  had  the  means  I’d  purchase  Rev.  Edmison’s  Royal  Canadian  and  Paul 
Cook’s  Allegiance,  even  though  they  are  not  actually  black,  but  contain  this 
breeding.  If  I  wanted  to  add  ruffling  I’d  use  Dr.  Wanlass  and  perhaps 
Chivalry,  or  Mary  McClellan  and  I’d  look  about  for  someone  who  had 
crossed  Chantilly  with  some  of  the  good  blacks  like  Black  Forest  or  Sable 
Night  and  use  these. 

Reds 

In  a  red  program,  I’d  rely  on  the  work  of  Lapham,  Tompkins,  Cook, 
Douglas,  Whiting,  and  others.  I’d  want  to  use  Burmese  Ruby  blood  as  a 
grandparent— for  I’ve  seen  what  it  can  do  as  I  have  a  seedling,  51-77  (E.  B. 
Williamson  X  Ranger)  X  Burmese  Ruby,  with  a  heavy,  unusual  cater¬ 
pillar-like  beard  that  throws  very  smoothly  finished  flowers,  many  of  which 
have  brown  beards  which  seem  to  blend  nicely  with  the  so-called  reds  which 
we  seem  able  to  breed  from  these  various  Dominion  lines.  I’d  add  Bang 
to  improve  the  strength  of  the  midribs  of  standards  and  use  very  smoothly 
finished  reds  like  Privateer  to  keep  the  hafts  clean.  Forward  March,  I 
understand,  is  producing  outstanding  seedlings  and  well  it  might.  Les  Peter¬ 
son,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  let  me  introduce  this  year  his  Main  Event  a  red 
Char-Maize  seedling  and  here  is  one  I  would  use  because  of  its  Snow  Flurry 
and  Aztec  Copper  blood;  yet  also  because  of  these  bloodlines  I’d  make  a 
careful  choice  of  mates  for  this  iris  as  I  would  want  the  next  generation  to 
retain  the  wide  hafts  without  any  striations,  and  if  possible  to  intensify  a 
more  perfect  red  color.  Perhaps  I’d  cross  Top  Flight  with  Privateer  for  a 
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new  start  in  the  reds  and  do  considerable  line  breeding  in  both  directions  with 
the  resulting  offspring. 

Whites  with  Tangerine  Beards 

If  I  were  interested  in  whites  with  tangerine  beards,  I’d  start  with  Frost 
and  Flame  and  Lipstick,  or  one  of  the  sisters  of  Lipstick,  which  I  know  are 
in  themselves  very  good  irises  and  good  parents.  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  use 
Cathedral  Bells  for  this  coloring,  or  Pink  Fulfillment  (both  of  which 
carry  Purissima  blood)  and  I  would  use  my  own  1960  iris  Speak  Softly 
with  these  to  improve  size  and  length  of  beard  and  hope  that  some  of  the 
seedlings  would  carry  an  intensified  beard  because  of  the  bloodlines  involved. 
Yet  if  intenseness  of  beard  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  first  generation,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  Party  Dress  or  Mrs.  Hamblen’s  Fair  Luzon  to  bring  color 
into  the  beards. 


Plicatas 

Plicatas  have  come  a  long  way  and  the  material  available  is  almost  un¬ 
limited.  Karachi  and  the  new  blue-and-white  plicata,  Dotted  Swiss,  are 
excellent.  If  one  desires  a  bit  of  Snow  Flurry  blood,  Mr.  Schortman’s  Blue 
Freckles,  Memphis  Lass  or  Orchid  Queen  (not  a  plicata),  or  Mr.  Spinks- 
ton’s  Aussie  Treasure  (Snow  Flurry  X  King’s  Jester)  or  Mr.  Salzer’s  Lake 
Isabella  could  all  be  used.  Belle  Meade,  Happy  Meeting,  and  other  Blue 
Shimmer  derivatives  will  be  good  parents.  Mrs.  Await  has  accomplished  a 
superb  plicata  with  her  new  Miss  Alameda  (Sass  49-100  X  Belle  Meade) 
X  Caroline  Jane— the  flowers  hold  well  for  several  days.  In  yellow  plicatas 
many  fine  new  additions  are  here  and  some  like  Taholah  are  difficult  parents 
but  excellent  producers  of  quality  when  induced  to  pod.  All  of  the  good 
yellow  plicatas  stem  through  the  Sass’  work.  One  might  do  well  to  use  such 
things  as  Rodeo,  Fire  Dance;  and  again  I’d  use  the  heavily  stalked  Orchid 
Queen  since  she  carries  blood  of  Balmung  and  good  old  Snow  Flurry. 
David  Hall  crossed  Masked  Ball  and  Black  Hills  and  after  line  breeding 
for  three  generations  has  some  startling  “black”  plicatas  of  great  and  varied 
colorations.  One  would  hardly  expect  plicatas  in  the  first  generation  from 
such  a  cross,  yet  the  recessive  factor  for  plicata  pattern  is  carried  in  these 
seedlings  and  crossing  sister  seedlings  brought  the  recessives  to  fruition.  These 
have  some  new  genes  and  interesting  things  are  happening.  This  would  clearly 
indicate  that  if  we  are  to  get  new  and  unusual  colors,  or  combinations,  we  must 
make  wide  or  unorthodox  crosses  occasionally  and  have  enough  foresight  to 
continue  with  the  line  until  something  “pops.”  Paul  Cook  has  done  this  with 
his  Progenitor  line— Progenitor  being  a  rather  sad-looking  seedling  from 
I.  reichenbachii  and  Shining  Waters.  This  iris,  however,  has  the  ability  to 
restrain  the  color  in  the  standards  of  its  offspring  (holding  an  inhibitor  in  its 
genetic  makeup).  Not  only  will  this  iris  breed  fine  and  unusual  median 
(border)  irises,  and  perhaps  dwarfs,  its  second-  and  third-generation  seedlings 
are  excellent  tall  bearded  irises  of  great  garden  value  and  claim.  We  may 
expect  many  things  through  these  bloodlines  in  years  to  come.  Progenitor 
and  its  descendants  may  be  most  useful  in  colors  and  patterns  of  all  sorts  from 
pink  and  white  amoenas  to  new  and  unusual  plicatas  as  well  as,  perhaps,  black 
amoenas.  Paul  Cook  has  visions  to  be  fulfilled,  surely,  from  these  and  other 
lines,  but  has  already  reached  success  with  such  magnificent  things  as 
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Melodrama,  Whole  Cloth,  Wonderment  and  the  little  Kiss  Me  Kate, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  These  new  amoenas  may  be  put  to  use  with  the 
earlier  purple  and  yellow  and  white  amoenas  for  vigor,  better  germination, 
etc. 

Creams 

Creams  are  coming  along  and  many  of  these  are  the  result  of  combining 
blood  of  Snow  Flurry  or  Purissima  with  some  of  the  tangerine-bearded 
pinks.  My  own  Cream  Crest  is  such  a  one.  Gordon  Plough  has  a  number 
of  them— some  of  which  came  through  my  old  Gold  Ruffles,  which  is  a 
wonderful  grandparent,  as  attested  by  Opal  Brown’s  use  of  this  in  her  Altar 
Light,  which  has  founded  for  her  a  fine  lot  of  new  iris  including  magnificent 
white  iris,  Poet’s  Dream,  which  contains  Gold  Ruffles  blood  twice  and 
Purissima  at  least  three  times.  Wills’  Largess  and  Ivory  Work  could  be 
useful  here  and  Douglas’  Amandine.  Desert  Song  seems  not  to  produce 
the  smoothness  one  might  expect  from  its  bloodlines,  yet  with  Utah  Cream, 
Cream  Crest,  Full  Sail  and  Charmed  Land  might  give  results. 

Blends 

If  I  were  to  breed  blends  I’d  want  to  use  a  host  of  things,  like  the  lovely 
Grand  Coulee,  Gracelle,  Caribou  Trail,  Twenty  Grand,  Savage, 
Jungle  Bird,  Jungle  Rose,  Bang,  and  the  very  wide,  1960  introduction  of 
Ted  Elstom’s,  Sultan’s  Music,  also  Allaglow  and  Butterscotch  Kiss. 

Conventional  orchid,  or  lavender  pinks,  have  been  popular  for  a  long 
time,  yet  the  modern  varieties  are  a  vast  improvement  over  their  predecessors. 
All  of  these  come  via  the  old  diploids  and  the  most  noteworthy  of  fine  parents 
in  this  class  are  Dreamcastle  and  her  sister  Harriet  Thoreau,  and  Path¬ 
finder.  Dreamcastle  is  the  parent  of  Gracelle,  and  Gracelle  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  orchid  border  iris  I  will  introduce  this  year— Lady  Kay. 
Dreamcastle  is  also  the  parent  of  Lavanesque,  which  in  turn  crossed  with 
Pathfinder  gave  Larry  Gaulter  the  lovely  Mademoiselle.  Schreiner’s  mag¬ 
nificent  Amethyst  Flame  will  be  a  leading  contender  for  top  honors  ia  this 
class  for  quite  some  time.  Further  refinements,  ruffling,  lacing,  and  other 
qualities  will  come  by  the  use  of  fine  available  varieties  such  as  Jan  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Dr.  Wanlass,  Gay  Adventure  and  Enchanted  Violet  (sisters), 
Sweet  Tomorrow,  Pretty  Carol,  Radiation  and  lovely  Diana,  to  name 
but  a  few. 

Variegatas 

If  I  were  to  choose  breeding  variegatas,  I  certainly  would  not  overlook  Mrs. 
Crosby’s  On  Parade,  Wills’  Nashborough,  and  the  new  Fire  Chief.  If  I 
could  not  afford  the  new  ones,  I  would  use  Staten  Island  and  perhaps  the 
good  old  varieties  Black  and  Gold  and  Casque  d’Or.  I’d  want  to  get  size 
into  these  and  would  use  Generous  to  do  this.  I  have  seen  some  good  things 
from  Night  Story  X  Generous— a  cross  Mrs.  Hamblen  made.  Night  Storm 
and  On  Parade  are  similar  and  each  has  a  need  for  better  branching,  being  on 
the  short  side,  and  will  therefore  be  excellent  mates  for  Fire  Chief,  which 
can  be  too  tall.  Some  amoenas  continue  to  produce  variegatas  and  these 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Maytime  and  Queen’s  Taste  might  also 
be  employed  both  here  and  with  some  of  the  red-and-white  amoenas.  To 
smooth  the  hafts,  good  reds  like  Privateer,  Pacemaker  and  Burmese  Ruby 
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could  be  used,  and  if  reds  are  used  it  might  take  another  generation  to  put 
the  pure  yellow  back  into  the  standards,  but  the  redness  of  the  falls  could 
certainly  be  intensified. 

Yellows 

Good  yellows  are  plentiful  and  most  of  the  good  ones  have  come  through 
Sass’  Ola  Kala  and  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  Goldbeater  or  his  good  browns. 
Perhaps  two  of  the  leading  contenders  in  the  deep  yellows  are  Full  Reward 
and  Gabriel’s  Horn.  Gold  Cup  is  somewhat  tender  and  does  particularly 
well  in  mild  climates.  Gold  Torch  is  a  good  parent  for  rich  color. 

Orchid,  Peach,  Apricot 

Then  we  have  the  byproducts  of  the  pinks— the  lovely  orchids  or  so-called 
Bengal  rose  colors,  like  Mary  Randall  and  Pretty  Carol.  I’d  want  to  use 
Sweet  Tomorrow  as  well  as  Enchanted  Violet  and  Gay  Adventure,  for  all 
the  lovely  mixed-up  genes  they  possess.  Then  the  peach  and  apricot  tones  and 
among  these  Top  Flight,  Valimar  and  Palomino  have  good  breeding 
qualities  and  the  lighter  Frances  Kent  is  proving  a  grand  parent— giving  much 
richer  colors  and  better  flowers  than  herself,  and  one  of  her  children  bred 
by  Mrs.  Crosby  would  be  high  on  my  want  list  if  I  could  not  afford  her— the 
lovely  Marilyn  C.  Mrs.  Suiter’s  Orange  Crush,  while  high-branched,  will 
knock  your  eyes  out  for  orange  color  and  must  surely  hold  potentials  as  a 
breeder.  If  I  had  modest  means  Apricot  Glory  might  be  one  to  start  with, 
as  would  Temple  Bells.  But  I  would,  here,  again,  make  some  wide  crosses 
with  these  to  reds,  blacks,  whites,  blues,  yellows,  coppers,  amoenas,  etc.,  to 
start  a  conglomeration  of  genes  which,  when  properly  combined,  will  give 
to  the  world  new  and  unusual  irises  the  likes  of  which  have  neither  been  seen 
nor  dreamed  of. 

Repeat  Successful  Crosses 

I’d  try  some  of  the  successful  crosses  others  have  made,  yet  I  would  not 
expect  the  same  results  and  surely,  occasionally,  I  might  expect  good  results. 
New  Snow  X  Capitola  (a  cross  that  gave  Jack  Linse  Trophy  and  other 
fine  seedlings)  is  being  repeated  and  I  have  two  seedlings  here  on  trial  by  a 
local  hybridizer  which  were  magnificent  in  their  first  blooming  last  year  and 
I  am  quite  sure  different  than  any  of  the  sisters  that  may  have  bloomed  before 
or  since.  From  the  same  cross  that  gave  Mohr  and  More  I  shall  introduce 
for  Lloyd  Paul  Make  Believe— certainly  a  more  charming  flower  than  any¬ 
thing  I  had  from  this  cross.  I  might  try  Snow  Flurry  X  Chivalry.  I  would 
cross  Jan  Elizabeth  with  Mrs.  Hamblen’s  Fair  Luzon,  and  her  H  53-27  K 
and  H  53-27  E,  two  sisters  of  Valimar,  both  remarkable  parents.  I  would 
cross  Valimar  and  Glittering  Amber. 

If  I  were  isolated  from  other  breeders,  I  would  maintain,  if  possible,  an 
up-to-date  collection  of  modern  iris,  or  try  to  visit  gardens  containing  these, 
or  attend  some  of  the  conventions  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 

This  has  all  been  written  about  hybridizing  with  tall  bearded  irises,  yet 
the  same  imagination  and  work  will  bring  results  in  any  of  the  other  fine 
types  of  irises.  I  have  done  some  work  with  Spurias  and  bloomed  enough 
seedlings  to  see  some  progress.  I  had  two  seedlings  with  a  tiny  Chantilly-like 
laced  edging  (both  involved  Nies  spurias  crossed  with  Blue  Acres)  so  I 
feel  new  forms  are  in  the  offing.  New  colors,  I  am  sure,  are  soon  to  be 
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evolved  through  the  use  of,  perhaps,  the  Louisiana  hybrids  with  their  colors 
in  reds  and  pinks  which  are  not  now  obtainable  in  modern  spurias.  But  the 
fields  in  most  of  the  iris  species  (other  than  tall  bearded)  are  less  crowded 
and  perhaps  hold  greater  opportunities  for  success  if  fanciers  have  conditions 
suitable  to  their  growth.  We  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  kinds  of  irises  that 
grow  well  for  us,  or  develop  sorts  that  will  perform  under  adverse  conditions. 

Let  your  imagination  run  wild  and  get  busy  with  tweezers,  pollen  envelopes, 
and  crossing  tags,  and  have  fun! 


A  Schreiner  Anecdote 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  in  1929  (October,  page  49),  Mr. 
F.  X.  Schreiner  wrote,  “I  have  successfully  sold  my  son,  a  senior  in  high 
school,  the  ‘Iris  Idea.’  He  is  as  enthusiastic  as  I  and  has  completed  the  wearing 
into  tatters  of  the  old  bulletins.  Now  he  is  completing  a  sample  collection 
of  species,  bearded,  beardless,  oncos,  etc.,  and  studying  up  on  scientific  breed¬ 
ing.  He  has  crossed  for  two  years  but  not  with  as  definite  a  plan  as  now.” 

The  contribution  to  the  iris  work  of  America,  both  in  iris  breeding  and  in 
nursery  work,  the  Schreiner  family  has  made  since  that  letter  was  written 
surely  makes  this  item  of  special  interest  to  all  those  members  of  the  American 
Iris  Society  who  will  at  the  convention  in  Oregon  this  spring  be  seeing  some 
of  the  latest  of  the  Schreiner  iris  crossings. 

—Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 


Miss  Ruth  Osborn 

Irisarians  of  Detroit  area  were  deeply  shocked  January  16,  1960,  when  a 
most  unexpected  heart  attack  robbed  them  of  a  most  ardent  lover  of  Iris. 

Miss  Ruth  Osborn  was  born  in  Detroit  over  sixty  years  ago  and  had  always 
been  most  active  in  the  betterment  of  educational  and  cultural  affairs  in  her 
native  City.  She  belonged  to  the  Detroit  Iris  Society  for  nearly  twenty  years 
and  as  such  had  served  as  president  of  the  Society  two  years,  and  had  held 
every  office  and  committee  chairmanship  the  Society  offers.  To  her,  the  Iris 
and  its  culture  became  her  whole  life  interest.  She  will  be  most  sorely  missed. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Zuidema,  with  whom  she  lived, 
and  one  brother,  Francis  C.  Osborn,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Linscheid,  President 
Detroit  Iris  Society 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan 


DYKES  PLATES 

Th  ree  bound  volumes  remaining  of  the  complete  set  of  colored  plates  of  the 
rare  hook — Dykes’  Genus  Iris.  Price:  $18.00  per  volume.  Address  St.  Louis 
Office  if  interested. 
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Breeding  for  Hardiness 

Elizabeth  N.  Nesmith 

The  severity  of  our  1958  winter  was  a  rigorous  test  for  hardiness  in  this 
region  and  I  regret  to  report  that  many  iris  did  not  survive,  so  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  this  has  been  a  much  discussed  problem  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  general  opinion  of  iris  enthusiasts  in  Region  1  seems  to  be  that  the 
greatest  losses  were  in  those  that  had  Snow  Flurry,  Spanish  Peaks,  Tobacco 
Road  and  Mohr  blood  in  their  parentage.  Many  of  these  were  originated  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  or  much  farther  south  where  the  climate  is  more  mild  and 
have  bloodlines  that  include  the  iris  I  have  mentioned. 

Another  trouble  is  that  in  New  England  we  find  it  difficult  to  grow  the 
very  large,  fat  rhizomes  that  are  received,  for  even  if  planted  with  the 
greatest  of  care  and  well  mulched  for  the  winter,  they  rot  out  completely  or 
have  small  shoots  left  around  the  big  mushy  rhizome.  For  this  reason  all  of 
us  prefer  to  receive  rhizomes  of  moderate  size  for  they  grow  much  better  in 
our  climate. 

The  objective  in  iris  breeding  is  to  improve  the  color,  form,  substance  and 
hardiness.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  that  many  breeders  are  endeavoring  to 
produce  huge  flowers  without  enough  consideration  being  given  to  cold 
resistance.  It  is  natural  to  desire  large  blooms,  but  if  they  are  not  reliably 
hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  country  they  are  not  likely  to  attain  general  popu¬ 
larity. 

In  breeding  for  cold  resistance  and  winter  hardiness  it  is  best  to  select 
varieties  that  are  adapted  to  your  climate  and  known  to  be  hardy  in  that  region, 
and  most  hybridizers  will  fare  better  if  they  select  good,  tested  iris  in  each 
color  range  for  this  purpose.  Whenever  possible  I  think  it  is  advisable  to 
check  on  the  parentage  of  those  you  wish  to  cross.  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  having  recorded  parentage  in  the  Check  List  or  a  catalog.  If  you  cannot 
resist  the  beauty  of  one  that  has  tender  blood,  then  by  all  means  select  as 
the  other  parent  one  that  has  an  ironclad  constitution. 

To  those  who  are  just  entering  the  field  of  hybridizing,  first  decide  on  your 
objective,  then  study  the  varieties  you  have  to  use.  It  may  be  in  the  reds, 
if  so  try  to  use  those  that  will  tend  to  eliminate  the  dull  purple  tones.  Often  a 
crossing  of  a  red  with  a  deep  yellow  will  be  in  the  right  direction  as  well  as 
producing  some  good  yellows.  Although  not  new,  Jane  Phillips,  Helen 
McGregor,  Chivalry  and  Helen  McKenzie  are  excellent  in  breeding  for 
blues  and  whites  for  they  are  in  the  parentage  of  some  of  our  newer,  hardy 
best  varieties.  Above  all  choose  good,  hardy  parents. 

I  hope  you  will  all  understand  that  I  am  not  trying  to  censure  or  dictate  to 
breeders  working  in  warmer  climates,  but  I  have  been  asked  to  write 
about  cold  resistance  and  hardiness  in  New  England  and  northern  climates. 
What  I  have  written  is  my  honest  opinion  and  according  to  my  best  judgment. 


Place  your  iris  orders  with  our  advertisers! 
They  deserve  your  support.— Ed. 
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Comments  on  Show  Classification  and 
Judging  Specimen  Louisiana  Irises 

Ira  Nelson  and  Charles  Arny,  Jr. 

It  occurs  to  the  writers  that  the  basic  concepts  applicable  to  all  flower 
show  classification  and  judging  are  applicable  to  the  classification  and  judging 
of  all  irises  and  to  Louisiana  irises  in  particular.  The  basic  concepts  of  classifi¬ 
cation  and  judging  need  but  minor  modifications  to  be  suitable  to  a  specialty 
flower  such  as  Louisiana  irises.  The  writers  recognize  the  divergence  of 
opinions  among  people  connected  with  classification  and  judging  of  flowers  and 
do  not  wish  to  add  confusion  but  rather  to  bring  together  some  ideas  which 
they  believe  to  be  pertinent. 

Show  classification  seems  to  be  the  starting  point  for  discussion  of  this 
important  matter.  In  order  to  understand  classification  we  must  first  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  objectives  of  the  show.  The  entire  show  schedule  should 
be  so  written  that  the  objectives  of  the  show  may  be  fulfilled.  Classification 
is  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  schedule  and,  therefore,  should  help  fulfill 
the  primary  show  objectives. 

For  the  sake  of  discussion,  let  us  assume  that  among  other  objectives  of 
the  show  we  wish  to,  ( 1 )  educate  the  public  concerning  species  and  cul- 
tivars,  (2)  evaluate  new  introductions,  and  (3)  afford  an  equitable  competi¬ 
tion  for  exhibitors.  We  now  must  create  classes  that  will  make  possible  the 
maximum  realization  of  these  objectives.  The  objectives  of  individual  classes 
could  be  in  conflict  with  each  other  but  should  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
basic  concept  of  judging,  namely  the  weighting  of  the  qualities  of  the  entries, 
nor  the  overall  objectives  of  the  show. 

This  can  be  illustrated  as  follows:  The  objective  of  a  class  of  unintroduced 
seedlings  would  normally  be  the  evaluation  of  the  inherent  worth  of  the 
entries  in  the  class,  while  the  objective  of  a  class  of  introduced  cultivars  would 
be  a  combination  of  evaluating  the  inherent  worth  _of  the  entries  plus  the 
ability  of  the  exhibitors  to  produce  the  entrys  to  their  greatest  perfection.  The 
basic  concept  of  weighting  the  characteristics  holds  true  for  both  the  above 
classes  while  the  immediate  objectives  of  the  two  classes  conflict  to  the  extent 
that  identical  weighting  would  be  most  irrational.  By  using  more  than  one 
class,  the  basic  objectives  of  the  show  do  not  come  in  conflict. 

With  the  forementioned  objectives  in  mind  the  following  classes  might  be 
used  for  specimen  blossoms. 

I.  Class  based  on  color,  size,  form  or  combination  thereof.  Entries  must  be 
introduced  cultivars  or  species. 

II.  Class  based  on  a  single  introduced  cultivar  or  species. 

III.  Class  based  on  unintroduced  seedlings. 

These  classes  partially  satisfy  the  show’s  objective  of  educating  the  public 
to  cultivar  and  species  identity,  offer  the  potential  for  evaluating  the  new  crea¬ 
tions  and  afford  an  equitable  basis  of  competition  for  the  exhibitors.  The 
qualities  by  which  the  classes  are  judged  must  be  weighted  differently  so  that 
the  three  objectives  can  be  more  fully  satisfied.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  in  all  judging  we  attempt  to  weight  the  relative  worth  of  the  various 
qualities  of  the  entries.  Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  the  weighting  of  the 
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Louisiana  Iris,  Variety  Joyce’s  Choice 

Distinguished  for  its  6"  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  this  orange-yellow  self,  originated 
by  Charles  Arny,  Jr.,  received  an  H.C.  award  in  1959. 

Photograph  by  Amy 


qualities  be  in  keeping  with  the  objectives  which  we  are  trying  to  realize. 

Unfortunately,  terms  commonly  used  in  judging  mean  different  things  to 
different  judges.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  define  these  qualities  in  order  that 
the  weighting  given  by  the  writers  will  not  be  misinterpreted. 

Condition  of  flowers,  buds,  stem  and  foliage.  This  implies  the  relative 
freedom  from  blemishes  from  any  cause  (disease,  insect,  mechanical  or 
other).  It  reflects  the  degree  of  nearness  to  optimum  maturity.  It  implies 
the  degree  of  turgor  or  crispness  indicating  plenty  of  water  in  the  specimen. 
Condition  also  is  reflected  in  the  color  of  the  foliage  and  stem  which  indicates 
the  health  of  the  specimen. 

Size  of  entire  specimen.  This  includes  length,  width  and  breadth. 

Floriferousness.  This  includes  the  number  of  flower  positions  and  the 
number  of  flowers  and/or  buds  per  position. 

Color  of  flower  and  buds  only.  This  implies  trueness  to  typical  cultivar  or 
species  color.  Color  also  incorporates  one  or  more  of  the  following  qualities: 
clarity,  richness,  delicateness,  or  even  novelty  and,  of  course,  a  pleasant 


reaction  to  it.  Color  pattern  when  such  exists  is  included  in  this  category. 

Stem  and  Foliage.  This  includes  trueness  to  typical  form  of  stem  and 
foliage  of  the  cultivar  or  species.  It  also  includes  the  strength  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  vegetative  parts  of  the  specimen. 

Texture  of  the  flower  and  buds.  This  is  a  quality  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
floral  segments  which  add  to  or  detract  from  the  attractiveness  of  the  speci¬ 
men. 

Substance  of  the  floral  segments.  The  quality  of  the  cell  structure  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  flower.  The  thickness  and  toughness  of  the  floral  segments 
indicate  the  relative  substance. 

Form  of  the  flower  and  buds.  This  incorporates  the  idea  of  relative  pleas¬ 
antness  of  the  shape  of  the  flower  and  buds.  In  the  case  of  cultivars  and 
species  trueness  to  typical  form  are  considered. 

Fragrance  of  specimen.  This  implies  a  pleasant  reaction  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  color. 

Novelty  of  specimen.  This  quality  implies  something  both  different  from 
existing  cultivars  and  also  an  appeal. 

Where  a  single  variety  constitutes  a  class,  (for  example,  Louise  Arny) 
the  primary  objective  of  judging  is  to  reward  the  exhibitor  who  has  the 
ability  to  grow  that  variety  to  its  greatest  cultural  perfection.  This  being  the 
case  the  scale  of  points  in  judging  should  be  greater  for  those  qualities  over 
which  the  exhibitor  has  the  possibility  of  control.  In  this  case  such  qualities 
as  condition  of  flower  and  foliage,  size  of  flower  and  floriferousness  are  of 
the  highest  importance  because  the  exhibitor  has  an  appreciable  potential 
for  control  over  them.  The  exhibitor  has  less  potential  for  control  over  the 
other  qualities.  The  judge  must  necessarily  have  a  knowledge  of  the  cultivar 
of  species. 

Suggested  Scale  of  Points  of  Perfection 
Where  Class  Is  Based  on  Single  Cultivar  of  Species 


Condition  46 

Floriferousness  20 

Size  15 

Form  5 

Color  5 

Substance  3 

Texture  2 

Stem  and  Foliage  2 

Fragrance  2 


For  exhibition  classes  where  different  cultivars  or  species  are  grouped 
together  according  to  color,  form,  size  or  a  combination  of  these  character¬ 
istics,  an  important  objective  is  to  reward  the  exhibitor  who  displays  the 
entry  that  the  judges  feel  has  the  greatest  appeal.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  scale  of  points  should  be  so  weighted  that  the  main  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  inherited  qualities  of  the  entries.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  char¬ 
acteristics  over  which  the  exhibitor  has  control  be  overlooked,  but  that  they 
must  be  weighted  to  force  the  fulfillment  of  the  above  objective.  Points 
awarded  for  qualities  over  which  the  exhibitor  has  control  should  be  great 
enough  to  prevent  the  selection  of  a  poorly  grown  entry  as  the  recipient  of 
an  award. 
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Suggested  Scale  of  Points  of  Perfection 
Where  Class  Is  Based  on  Color,  Size, 
Form  or  a  Combination  of  These 


Color  15 

Size  15 

Floriferousness  15 

Condition  15 

Form  15 

Substance  7 

Stem  and  Foliage  5 

Texture  5 

Fragrance  4 

Novelty  4 


100 

Where  class  is  based  on  new  creations  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced, 
an  entirely  different  weighting  of  the  qualities  must  necessarily  follow.  Here 
we  are  attempting  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  the  new  seedlings.  Thus  the 
grower’s  ability  to  bring  the  specimen  to  the  show  in  perfect  condition  is 
less  important  than  his  ability  to  exhibit  a  specimen  which  has  not  yet  been 
widely  seen.  The  weighting  of  points  of  perfection  are  necessarily  heaviest 
for  the  inherent  qualities.  As  long  as  the  overall  condition  is  adequate  to 
give  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  specimen  it  should  be  sufficient.  We  are  more 
interested  in  what  the  new  things  are  like  than  we  are  in  how  well  anyone 
can  grow  them. 

Suggested  Scale  of  Points  for  Seedling  Class 


Novelty 

15 

Color 

13 

Floriferousness 

13 

Form 

13 

Size 

10 

Substance 

10 

Stem  and  Foliage 

10 

Texture 

10 

Fragrance 

4 

Condition 

2 

100 

In  practice  it  often  happens  that  a  single  characteristic  could  fit  more  than 
one  category,  for  an  example,  color  could  conceivably  be  scored  under  both 
color  and  novelty.  When  this  occurs  the  judge  must  decide  which  one  of  the 
categories  is  most  applicable  under  the  circumstances. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  AIS  is  coming  out  with  a  handbook  on  judging 
the  writers  feel  premature  in  making  these  remarks.  However  it  seems 
desirable  to  point  out  that  under  the  old  system  of  point  scoring  that  the 
category  of  cultural  perfection  is  a  duplication  of  many  of  the  other  categories 
and  should  be  eliminated.  If  condition,  size,  color,  etc.  are  good,  then 
cultural  perfection  is  good. 

The  weighting  of  points  by  the  writers  is  not  to  be  considered  final  but 
it  reflects  the  necessity  for  a  revision  based  on  sound  reasoning. 
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New  Handbook  for  Judges 
and  Exhibitions 

Recently  published  by  the  Society  and  now  available  (at  50  cents  each) 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  and  also  from  the  central 
office  in  St.  Louis,  this  handbook  for  the  first  time  combines  in  one  booklet 
the  information  needed  by  accredited  garden  and  exhibition  judges  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  together  with  instructions  for  staging  shows  and 
exhibits. 

Edited  by  Peggy  Burke  Grey  from  material  supplied  by  representatives 
of  the  various  special  iris  societies,  the  new  handbook  contains  much  new 
material  in  addition  to  a  revision  of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  separate 
booklets  on  judging  exhibitions  and  color  classification  issued  previously  by  the 
Society. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  handbook  is  to  supply  judges  and  committees  con¬ 
cerned  with  garden  and  show  judging  and  the  staging  of  shows  with  authori¬ 
tative  information  to  guide  them  in  their  work.  There  are  now  well  over  500 
persons  included  in  the  official  list  of  AIS  judges,  actively  engaged  in  garden 
and  exhibition  judging  of  irises. 

The  first  handbook  for  iris  judging  was  published  by  the  Society  in  1953. 
It  appeared  in  two  sections,  in  the  April  and  July  issues  of  the  Bulletin.  In 
addition  to  a  section  entitled  “What  Makes  a  Tall  Bearded  Iris  Good  or  Bad,” 
it  included  rules  and  regulations  for  judging  dwarfs,  intermediates,  spurias, 
Louisianas,  Siberians  and  aril  irises.  There  was  a  short  history  of  the  Society; 
also  one  of  the  awards  system,  which  was  basically  the  same  then  as  now. 
Later  the  essential  facts  concerning  judging  and  exhibitions  were  published 
separately  in  small  booklets  which  have  been  distributed  in  recent  years  to 
all  accredited  judges  and  others  interested  in  using  them. 

While  the  handbook  is  published  to  guide  garden  and  exhibition  judges 
in  their  activities  it  also  is  of  great  value  to  all  members.  Appreciable  num¬ 
bers  of  new  judges  are  added  each  year  to  the  list  of  official  AIS  judges  for 
whom  it  is  essential  that  uniform  rules  and  regulations  be  available  to  guide 
them.  Every  member  is  a  potential  judge  and  consciously  or  otherwise  judges 
his  plants  every  time  he  walks  into  his  garden.  The  chapter  on  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  garden  judging  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  novice, 
pointing  out  desirable  and  undesirable  characteristics  relating  to  floriferous- 
ness,  tolerance  of  wind,  heat  and  sun,  and  evaluating  color,  clarity,  form  and 
all  the  traits  considered  when  judging  a  variety.  Those  members  who  exhibit 
at  shows  will  find  the  instructions  to  the  exhibition  judges  and  the  guide  to 
quality  evaluation  of  inestimable  help.  Studying  the  instructions  and  under¬ 
standing  the  requirements  will  enable  the  exhibitor  to  present  better  speci¬ 
mens. 

Many  will  find  help  in  classifying  the  various  bearded  irises  through  the 
definition  and  description  of  the  Standard  Tall,  Border,  Miniature  Tall,  In¬ 
termediate,  Standard  Dwarf  and  Miniature  Dwarf  varieties  as  well  as  the 
beardless  species. 

The  New  Handbook  will  contribute  to  better  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  growing  and  exhibiting  irises. 

—Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Awards 
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Spuria  Iris  Society  Activities 

The  Spuria  Iris  Society,  still  more  or  less  in  its  re-formation  stage,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  erupt  with  new  activity.  Since  the  last  election,  which  was  held 
on  the  wider  national  scale,  fresh  interest  has  been  stimulated  and  plans  for 
expansion  and  development  are  rapidly  taking  shape. 

The  primary  endeavor,  to  begin  with,  is  our  membership  campaign.  To 
accomplish  all  the  various  goals  we  are  setting  for  the  Society,  we  need  every 
person  who  is  intrigued  with  the  Spuria  Iris,  as  well  as  those  who  might  be 
interested,  to  support  and  work  with  us.  We  would  like  to  extend  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  members  of  AIS  to  participate  in  the  activities  surrounding  the 
iris  with  the  glamorous  present  and  a  future  that  promises  the  greatest 
advancement  of  any  iris  within  the  genus  (this  is  our  opinion,  of  course). 

As  a  member  of  the  Spuria  Iris  Society,  Section  of  the  American  Iris  So¬ 
ciety,  you  will  have  the  privilege  and  joy  of  assisting  in  the  development  of 
this  iris,  through  breeding,  toward  that  spectacular  advancement  we  expect 
of  the  Spuria  Iris,  as  well  as  become  better  acquainted  with  the  array  of 
beautiful  varieties  now  available.  This  is  adventure! 

You  will  assist  in  the  support  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  Spuria 
Iris  now  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  and  this  is  participation! 

We  need  assistance  in  the  gathering  of  information  about  the  Spuria  iris: 
its  possibilities  in  various  climatic  areas;  disease  control;  cultural  data.  What 
are  its  potentialities  as  a  garden  plant,  as  a  cut  and  arranger's  flower,  and  as 
a  florist  item?  All  of  these  subjects  will  be  discussed  in  our  twice-annual 
News  Letter  and  in  the  AIS  Bidletin.  The  facts  will  be  gathered  from  the 
members  and  retold  to  other  members  who  wish  to  know  about  these  sub¬ 
jects.  In  this  way  we  will  all  be  making  new  friendships! 

Assistance  in  the  activities  of  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  group  of  friendly 
people  can  only  add  up  to  fun! 

So,  whether  you  are  presently  a  grower  and  admirer  of  the  Spuria  Iris  or 
would  like  to  be  convinced,  there  is  a  membership  waiting  for  you  in  the 
Spuria  Iris  Society.  We  also  would  like  to  invite  you  to  join  us  at  our  second 
annual  national  meeting,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Iris  Society,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  May,  1960.  Dues  for 
membership  in  the  Spuria  Iris  Society,  Spuria  Section  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  are:  Individual,  $2.00  a  year;  family,  $2.50. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  a  sample  of  our  News  Letter,  we  will  be  happy 
to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  Spring,  1960,  issue.  Please  send  a  request  to 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Grey,  Secretary,  SIS.,  R.  2,  Box  129,  St.  Helena,  California.  In 
this  issue  we  will  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  how  spurias  do  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  United  States,  which  varieties  are  preferred,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  we  are  certain  you  will  find  valuable. 

—Ben  R.  Hager,  President,  Spuria  Iris  Society 


New  Life  Memberships 

Mrs.  Nadine  Yunker  Meszaros,  Box  8,  Taycheedah,  Wis. 

Miss  Susan  Pope,  2520  Moore  Road,  Germantown,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Smith,  R.  2,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Mr.  M.  H.  Hoog,  Zwanenburg  Nurseries,  Box  116,  Haarlem,  Holland. 
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A  REVIEW 

Hybridization  and  Speciation  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Irises,  Lee  W.  Lenz;  pub¬ 
lished  in  Aliso  4  (No.  2)  pp.  237-309,  June  26,  1959.  (Journal  of  Raneho 
Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden. ) 

Edgar  Anderson,  Curator  of  Useful  Plants,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  and 
Professor  of  Botany,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

To  his  previous  accomplishments  with  the  genus  Iris,  Dr.  Lee  Lenz  now 
adds  a  well  illustrated,  beautifully  documented*  summary  of  the  effects  of 
natural  hybridization  among  the  Pacific  Coast  Irises  ( Series  Calif ornicae ) .  As 
many  of  the  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society  realize  from  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  Lenz  knows  what  he  is  talking  about;  he  loves  irises  and  understands 
them  in  the  field,  garden,  herbarium,  and  breeding  plot.  With  the  ample 
(and  growing)  resources  of  the  Raneho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden  behind 
him,  he  has  for  more  than  a  decade  been  analyzing  the  evolutionary  signifi¬ 
cance  and  perfecting  a  more  effective  classification  of  these  handsome  and 
variable  plants  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  proving  their  garden  value  and 
demonstrating  their  possibilities  for  further  plant  breeding. 

He  has  not  only  collected  and  studied  them  repeatedly  from  one  end  of  their 
range  to  the  other.  He  has  made  detailed  analyses  of  their  variation  patterns, 
particularly  where  he  and  others  found  hybrid  swarms  involving  two  or  more 
species.  He  has  made  artificial  hybrids  and  grown  them  in  the  breeding  plot. 
He  has  determined  percentages  of  sterility  and  counted  chromosome  numbers. 
He  has  sifted  their  horticultural,  genetic,  and  taxonomic  literature.  This  par¬ 
ticular  monograph  is  largely  given  over  to  the  bearings  of  all  this  evidence  on 
current  theories  about  the  nature  and  origin  of  species;  it  attempts,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  assess  the  evolutionary  role  of  hybridization. 

There  is  much  incidental  information  about  where  the  species  grow,  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  their  garden  history,  their  color  variants,  and  their  hybrids 
within  the  Series  and  with  other  Apogons.  Those  who  know  and  love  these 
beautiful  irises  should  give  the  monograph  a  careful  reading;  any  serious 
collector  or  breeder  will  certainly  want  a  personal  copy. 

*  There  are  29  figures  (diagrams,  photographs  and  maps),  several  tabular  summaries 
and  a  short  bibliography. 

[Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  Lenz’s  work  here  reviewed  is  Part  II  of  his  Revision  of 
Pacific  Coast  Irises.  Part  I  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Katherine  Heinig  in  the 
Bulletin  for  July,  1959,  pages  82-86.  Many  readers  will  recall  that  Dr.  Lenz 
contributed  the  chapter  on  the  Pacific  Coast  irises  in  Garden  Irises.] 


ERRATA 

Weed  Killer  W/as  Misidentified  in  Oncocyclus  Article 

David  J.  Flesh  has  called  attention  to  an  error  in  the  name  of  an  American 
weed  killer  mentioned  in  an  article  in  the  July,  1959,  Bulletin,  by  Michael  H. 
Hoog,  titled  “Clear  Facts  about  Growing  the  Oncocyclus  Species  Iris.’’ 

The  article  states  (on  page  31)  that  Mr.  Hoog  has  obtained  satisfactory 
weed  control  in  iris  plantings  in  Holland  by  spraying  with  C.I.P.C.,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Company  in  Holland.  Erroneously,  the  trade 
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name  under  which  the  same  compound  is  available  in  the  U.S.A.,  was  given 
as  I.P.C.  Grass  Killer. 

The  American  product  that  should  have  been  named  is  Chloro  I.P.C. ,  which 
is  manufactured  by  the  Columbia  Southern  Chemical  Corporation,  at  1  Gate¬ 
way  Center,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa.  Mr.  Flesh  states  that  this  product  “is  much 
superior  for  use  as  a  garden  weed  killer,  especially  with  respect  to  iris  plant¬ 
ings.” 

Salbach  Photograph 

In  the  January  Bulletin  a  photograph  which  includes  Carl  Salbach  was 
inadvertently  given  the  legend,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Salbach.”  The  lady  in  the 
photograph  is  Mrs.  Martha  Smith,  housekeeper  for  Mr.  Salbach,  who  has  been 
a  widower  for  a  number  of  years. 


Mrs.  Lillian  Hall  Trichel,  1885-1959 

On  Saturday,  December  5,  1959,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hall  Trichel  died  un¬ 
expectedly  of  a  heart  attack.  A  native  of  Mansfield,  Louisiana,  she  had  lived 
in  Shreveport  for  sixty-one  years. 

Widow  of  the  late  Milton  Trichel,  she  was  very  active  in  local,  state  and 
national  horticultural  groups.  For  many  years  an  accredited  judge  of  the 
American  Iris  Society,  she  was  also  a  Regional  Vice  President,  serving  in  that 
capacity  during  the  time  that  organization  held  its  national  convention  in 
Shreveport.  In  addition  she  had  served  as  president  of  the  Society  for 
Louisiana  Irises. 

The  American  Iris  Society  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Trichel  for  she  did  much  in  furthering  the  fame  of  the  Louisiana  iris.  As 
early  as  1927,  together  with  Miss  Caroline  Dormon  and  Mrs.  Camie  Henry, 
Mrs.  Trichel  made  a  trip  on  a  cabin  cruiser  to  photograph  the  waterfowl 
wintering  in  the  Russell  Sage  Bird  Sanctuary,  and  on  this  trip  saw  hundreds 
of  acres  of  wild  iris  in  shades  of  blue,  purple  and  white.  In  1929  she  made 
her  first  crosses  of  plants  collected  on  this  trip,  crossing  the  white  giganti- 
caerulea  with  the  red  fulva  native  to  other  parts  of  the  state.  From  this 
cross  she  saved  three  seedlings  and  thus  began  one  of  the  first  efforts  toward 
the  creation  of  new  iris  hybrids  from  native  American  species  by  controlled 
crosses. 

Irisarians  are  seldom  identified  with  the  commonplace,  and  such  a  woman 
was  Lillian  Trichel.  Her  stature  was  great,  for  she  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Such  things  as  pettiness,  jealousy,  envy  and  anger  were  simply  not  in  her 
nature.  Rather  she  was  characterized  by  patience,  a  great  sense  of  com¬ 
passion,  a  consuming  love  for  all  of  God’s  living  things,  and  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  those  whose  lives  touched  hers. 

The  following  list  of  beardless  hybrids  created  by  Mrs.  Trichel  have  been 
introduced  by  Fairmount  Gardens  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Caddo  (Mary  Swords  Deballion  Award  1950),  Emma  Sample,  Haile 
Selassie  II,  Lillian  Bouldin,  Nakatosh  (H.M.  1954),  Sibyl  Sample, 
Susie  Kline,  and  Ruth  Dormon  (H.M.  1950). 

— Geddes  Douglas 
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WRITE 


OUR  MEMBERS 

WANTS  REGIONAL  TEST  GARDENS 

The  plan  of  the  Test  Garden  Committee  as  it  was  published  in  the  January 
Bulletin  may  be  a  start,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  only  supplements  our 
present  system  of  evaluating  and  judging  of  iris.  I  think  test  gardens  could 
be  a  very  definite  step  forward  in  the  future  development  of  iris. 

To  me,  the  first  need  is  for  regional  or  sectional  test  gardens  where  the 
better  new  seedlings  may  be  sent  to  be  evaluated  and  judged.  These  would 
not  be  the  gardens  of  iris  having  the  H.C.  award  but  would  be  seedlings 
eligible  for  the  H.C.  award.  First,  these  regional  test  gardens  would  make  dis¬ 
plays  that  are  of  interest  to  all  iris  enthusiasts,  and  second,  they  would  bring 
together  these  new  seedlings  so  that  the  judges  see  many  new  iris  without 
traveling  through  the  whole  Region. 

Today  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  iris  in  certain  Regions  to  win  an  H.C. 
award.  There  is  no  place  to  plant  it  where  it  can  be  seen  by  the  judges. 

The  national  test  gardens  then  should  be  the  gardens  where  the  seedlings 
winning  the  H.C.  award  in  the  regional  test  gardens  would  be  sent.  These 
iris  should  automatically  be  sent  from  the  increase  of  these  seedlings  while 
in  the  regional  test  gardens.  It  is  in  the  national  test  gardens  these  iris  could 
be  graded,  evaluated  as  to  hardiness  in  different  sections  and  how  the  public 
likes  them,  and  then  to  be  judged  for  the  higher  awards.  I  think  we  should 
aim  to  eventually  have  all  voting  on  awards  in  test  gardens. 

—Horace  Wright,  R.  6,  Xenia,  Ohio 

GROWS  JAPANESE  IRISES  IN  SWEET  SOIL 

I  have  read  in  the  January  AIS  Bulletin  the  article  “A  Revolution  in  Iris 
kaempferi”  by  George  Hacklander  [reporting  the  growing  of  Japanese  iris 
in  soil  with  a  high  lime  content]. 

I  have  been  growing  Japanese  seedlings  from  seed  in  the  same  bed  with 
tall  bearded  irises  and  they  have  stayed  in  the  same  place  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  other  place  to  put  them.  The  seedlings  are  three  years  old  and 
have  bloomed  twice. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  seeds  from  these  seedlings;  frankly  they  are  bee 
crosses,  but  from  among  my  seedlings  because  no  one  within  miles  has  even 
one  plant  of  the  kaempferi  iris.  If  these  seeds  would  be  of  value  to  anyone 
more  interested  in  raising  these  iris,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  them  away 
because  I  don’t  have  room  to  plant  them. 

—Mrs.  Fred  Matzke,  714  Hannibal  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

STARTS  HYBRIDIZING  AT  SEVENTY 

I  became  interested  in  the  “better  iris”  about  1920.  I  was  told  about  Ida 
Pattison,  of  Freeport,  Illinois,  who  for  years  operated  under  the  name  of 
Quality  Gardens.  I  started  to  purchase  the  better  iris  of  the  day  from  Mrs. 
Pattison,  and  always  enjoyed  her  letters,  and  her  introductions.  How  well 
I  recall  the  first  good  yellow  she  introduced  for  M.  Cayeaux,  of  France.  Pluie 
d  Or,  or  Golden  Rain,  it  was  called.  I  still  have  a  few  of  it,  but  of  course 
compared  with  what  we  enjoy  now,  it  would  not  win  a  10th  prize  in  a 
pumpkin  show. 

The  Sass  brothers,  Hans  and  Jake,  were  just  beginning  to  introduce  some 
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marvelous  new  iris  about  1924.  I  formerly  traveled  throughout  the  Midwest 
and  West,  and  stopped  off  one  day  to  see  and  visit  with  the  Sass  brothers. 
Two  fine  “corn-hog”  farmers,  who  loved  iris,  knew  their  iris,  and  I  suppose 
at  the  time  were  almost  tops.  I  purchased  many  iris  from  them.  Along 
about  the  same  time  I  visited  Bob  and  Connie  Schreiner  when  they  were 
located  in  South  St.  Paul,  and  they  were  also  wonderful  folks;  still  are,  for 
that  matter.  Then  out  in  Oregon  I  visited  with  Cooley,  and  gradually  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  most  of  the  iris  folks. 

I  helped  to  start  the  old  Detroit  Iris  Society,  and  we  had  some  very  fine 
shows  in  Detroit  at  the  time.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  these  nearly 
forty  years.  I  have  been  in  the  gladiolus  and  dahlia  business  for  many  years, 
but  always  grew  a  lot  of  iris,  as  well  as  other  fine  perennials.  Recently,  I 
decided  to  quit  the  mail-order  business  and  sell  only  locally.  Reasons  are 
obvious.  Shortage  of  labor,  high  cost  of  labor,  and  land  values  are  too  high 
to  grow  nursery  stock,  except  in  small  amounts.  I  shall  start  breeding  some 
iris  and  glads,  and  in  my  70th  year  I  still  hope  to  come  up  with  some  nice 
things.  I  have  purchased  some  iris  seed  from  my  good  friend  Tell  Muhlestein, 
and  have  some  fine  seedlings  from  this  seed,  and  more  planted  this  fall.  I 
hope  to  live  another  ten  years,  and  will  try  to  have  fun  growing  these  fine 
things,  rather  than  being  so  busy  I  have  no  time  to  really  enjoy  them. 

One  of  my  old  iris  friends  used  to  say,  “This  iris  game  is  the  greatest  game 
out  of  doors,”  and  how  right  he  was. 

—Bruce  Collins,  8844  River  Road,  Utica,  Mich. 


Affiliation  with  AIS 

Local  iris  societies  desirous  of  establishing  formal  affiliation  with  the 
American  Iris  Society,  according  to  the  provisions  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  New  Orleans  (January  1960  Bulletin,  page  111),  should  file  an 
application  with  President  Randolph.  Affiliated  societies  will  be  listed  in 
the  Bulletin. 

If  additional  information  is  desired,  Hubert  Fischer,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  relations  of  allied  societies,  should  be  consulted. 


B.  I.  S.  Subscription  Rate 

The  following  information  has  been  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
British  Iris  Society: 

“The  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Iris  Society  is  $3.00  payable  in 
January,  but  members  joining  after  September  30th  will  have  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  credited  to  the  following  year,  and  will  receive  the  Year  Book  about  to  be 
published.  All  those  joining  before  September  30th  will  receive  the  current 
Year  Book  immediately,  and  their  next  payment  will  become  due  the  following 
January.” 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  through  the  AIS  Secretary,  Clifford  W.  Benson, 
2237  Tower  Grove  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri.  Remittances  should  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  Mr.  Benson. 
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FLIGHT  LINES 

Robin  Program  News 

Robin  members  who  plan  to  attend  the  AIS  convention  at  Portland  should 
include  a  memo  with  their  advance  registrations  that  they  are  robin  members. 
During  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  18th,  concurrently  with  convention 
registration,  an  informal  get-together  of  robin  people  will  be  held.  The  con¬ 
vention  committee  is  providing  a  special  room  and  Marjorie  Lane,  chairman 
of  Iris  Photography  robins,  is  making  arrangements  for  what  promises  to  be 
a  real  get-acquainted  session  while  waiting  for  buses  to  load  for  the  Portland 
area  garden  tours.  On  hand  to  greet  you  will  be  prominent  robin  personalities 
from  the  host  Region  13,  and  many  from  California  as  well  as  all  over  the 
country.  As  of  February  1,  Jean  Witt  of  the  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  robins, 
Roy  Davidson  of  Species  and  Natives,  Joe  Hoage  of  Tall  Bearded,  Wilma 
Vallette  of  Hybridizing,  Dorothy  Dennis  of  Standard  Dwarfs,  Bee  Warburton 
of  General  Medians,  Sid  DuBose  of  Siberians,  Clarke  Cosgrove  of  Spurias, 
and  Barbara  Serdynski  of  Irises  in  General,  had  all  indicated  they  will  definitely 
be  on  hand  for  the  get-together.  Stan  Dexter,  Region  13  Robin  Representa¬ 
tive  will  represent  Regional  Division  chairman  Iris  Smith.  Also  present  will 
be  Keith  Keppel,  who  has  just  accepted  some  assignments  in  the  robin  pro¬ 
gram  as  noted  below,  and  Fremont  Radcliffe,  Assistant  National  Robin  Editor. 

A  brand  new  iris  robin  division  has  been  formed,  to  be  named  the  Irises  in 
General  Division.  Barbara  Serdynski  of  Los  Angeles  is  its  chairman.  This  new 
group  was  created  for  people  who  are  primarily  novice  growers  and  those 
who  want  to  find  out  something  about  all  of  the  types  of  iris  and  their 
culture,  selection  and  to  get  a  good  general  background  before  selecting  one 
of  the  more  specialized  divisions.  After  finding  out  which  irises  they  want 
to  know  much  more  about,  Iris  in  General  robin  members,  can  then  enroll 
in  the  special  groups  devoted  to  those  irises.  The  division  will  also  give  a 
thorough  coverage  of  the  Tall  Bearded  irises  for  beginning  growers. 

Keith  Keppel,  of  Stockton,  California,  has  just  assumed  two  robin  program 
jobs.  He  is  a  special  assistant  to  National  Robin  Director  John  Bartholomew 
and  in  that  capacity  will  work  with  the  Regional  Robin  Representatives  to 
help  them  promote  interest  and  participation  in  the  robins  in  their  regions, 
and  to  help  promote  interest  in  the  Regional  robins.  Working  with  him  is 
Fremont  Radcliffe  of  Pittsburg,  California,  also  a  special  assistant  to  the 
National  Director,  and  Assistant  National  Robin  Editor.  Rad  is  working  to 
effect  methods  for  better  service  to  robin  participants  in  this  rapidly  growing 
AIS  activity  and  to  help  the  various  division  chairmen  recruit  the  additional 
people  they  need  to  direct  and  supervise  robins.  Keith  has  also  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Border  Iris  Division  and  is  the  new  Border  Section  chairman 
for  the  Median  Iris  Society. 

Bob  Swearingen  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  is  the  new  Division  chairman  for 
Japanese  Iris  robins. 

Those  Iris  Blues 

I  am  trying  my  first  roll  of  the  new  Agfacolor  negative  film  on  the  fall 
flowers  and  the  fall  scenery.  I  have  heard  some  good  reports  on  the  color 
rendition  of  this  film.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  it  would  give  us  good  blue 
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in  iris  without  filters?— Mrs.  Harold  Dickerson,  Humboldt,  Kansas. 

Blue  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  color  to  get— mine  are  all  lavenders— I 
have  practically  made  a  nuisance  of  myself  at  my  camera  shop,  getting  more 
detailed  information.— Mrs.  Lucile  L.  Miller,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

I  note,  too,  that  most  of  you  are  up  against  it  with  color  film  and  blue  iris. 
I  doubt  that  this  problem  will  be  solved  until  we  hybridizers  produce  blue 
iris.  .  .  .  The  best  blues  I’ve  seen  were  taken  on  regular  Ektachrome. —Bennett 
C.  Jones,  Portland,  Oregon. 

I  noticed  a  “Blue  Iris  Theme”  seems  to  permeate  several  letters.  ...  As  for 
getting  true  blue”  colors  out  of  Iris  that  are  not  blue,  that  is  a  magician’s 
trick.— A.  A.  Samuelson,  Pullman,  Washington. 

In  these  geographic  latitudes  (Northern  Ohio),  we  find  that  from  about 
9:00  a.m.  to  10:00  a.m.,  EST,  seems  to  be  the  best  time  to  photograph  blue 
objects  outdoors.  Note  that  this  is  somewhat  earlier  in  the  day  than  is 
normally  suggested  by  film  manufacturers  for  exposures  of  their  products. 
In  fact,  I’ve  seen  Kodachrome  exposed  at  6:30  a.m.  in  an  iris  garden  near 
Chicago  showing  wonderful  blues.  Of  course,  this  would  have  to  be  considered 
an  extreme  example,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  filters  are  concerned,  there  is  just  one  filter  that  comes  to  my  mind 
for  use  on  a  blue  iris  ...  a  regular  polarizing  filter  or  screen.  A  standard 
polarizer  will  not  shift  color  balance  one  bit,  but  it  will  knock  out  scattered 
light;  and  it’s  scattered  light  (containing  many  colors)  which  often  goofs  up 
color  purity  in  the  object  being  photographed.—  John  D.  Rusk,  Jr.,  Bay  Village, 
Ohio. 

On  the  blue  iris  subject:  If  the  iris  were  really  blue,  I  think  the  new  Ekta¬ 
chrome  Professional  EP-3  would  record  them  as  such.  My  blue  seedling 
slides  look  quite  blue  in  daylight  and  the  color,  I  would  say,  is  a  faithful 
rendition  of  the  original.  Upon  projection  though,  most  of  the  blue  vanishes. 
For  my  money,  I  think  the  projector  lamps  contain  too  much  yellow,  which 
tends  to  filter  out  the  blue  and  intensify  the  red  contained  in  the  lavender 
undertints  of  most  blue  iris  .—Don  Thompson,  Steelton,  Pennsylvania. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  you  would  take  time  to  keep  a  record  of  your  pictures, 
meter  reading,  lens  setting,  distance,  etc.,  then  when  you  get  your  pictures 
back  you  can  see  what  is  wrong— if  you  need  more  light,  less  light,  or  whether 
your  distance  is  wrong,  anyway  you’d  have  something  to  go  on  when  taking 
your  next  roll  of  film.  You’d  know  whether  your  meter  and  camera  settings 
were  over  or  under.— Marjorie  Lane,  Portland,  Oregon, 

With  Kodachrome  film  my  experience  has  been  that  if  you  want  constant 
quality,  Eastman  is  the  only  place  to  have  your  film  developed.  When  I 
started  using  35mm  Ektachrome,  I  tried  a  number  of  different  labs  for  devel¬ 
opment  but  was  disappointed  in  the  lack  of  uniformity  even  in  the  same  lab. 
As  a  result  I  started  developing  my  own  Ektachrome  and  have  had  very 
satisfactory  results  .—Vincent  G.  Wiley,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  have  a  Leica  M-3  with  several  lenses.  Had  trouble  using  this  outfit  at 
first  .  .  .  couldn’t  get  my  eye  close  enough  to  the  viewfinder  to  see  the  whole 
field.  Finally  after  much  correspondence  with  Leitz  in  New  York,  I  had  them 
grind  a  new  eyepiece  for  me  containing  the  prescription  I  wear  in  regular 
glasses.  This  solved  the  problem.  Now  I  simply  remove  my  glasses  when 
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shooting  and  the  Leica  does  the  rest  .—John  D.  Rusk,  Jr.,  Bay  Village,  Ohio. 

High  Speed  Ektachrome— I  recently  completed  my  first  roll  of  this  new 
film,  with  excellent  (for  me)  results  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  All  these 
came  through  with  true  colors.  From  my  first  experience  with  this  new  film  I 
now  have  much  greater  confidence  in  facing  the  future!— Tom  M.  Brown, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

Diseases 

I  have  found  a  treatment  for  scorched  plants  which  has  worked  pretty  well 
for  me.  I  dig  the  plant  when  the  outer  leaves  start  to  turn  brown  and 
shrivel.  I  shave  off  all  the  roots  and  soak  the  plant,  leaves  and  all,  in  a  50-50 
solution  of  chlorox  and  water.  I  then  leave  it  exposed  to  the  sun  for  four 
hours  and  replant.— Harry  Kuesel,  Greenvale,  L.I.,  New  York. 

I  have  used  aureomycin  effectively  on  stem  rot.  One  instance  which  comes 
to  mind  was  a  stalk  of  Imam  Salah  which  had  two  nice  fat  seed  pods  and 
very  suddenly  developed  stem  rot.  One  watering  of  aureomycin  completely 
dried  it  up  and  allowed  the  pods  to  mature.— Walter  Luihn,  Hayward,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

I  have  discovered  that  the  holes  in  the  fans  made  by  the  growers  tags  have 
been  enough  to  let  moisture  from  the  rains,  etc.  down  into  the  plant.  On 
several  of  the  first  ones  to  rot,  the  softening  was  first  noticed  from  that  tiny 
puncture  down  to  the  top  of  the  rhizome.  I  believe  that  securing  the  tags 
higher  up  or  trying  them  around,  rather  than  through,  the  fan  would  help 
to  avoid  this.—  Jim  Allen,  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


The  home  of  “Princess  Anne ” 

AAONBANK  IRIS  GARDENS 

For  Canada:  A.  K.  Eclmison,  Brighton,  Ont. 

For  U.S.A. :  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  3421  Kinser  Pike,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

THREE  1960  INTRODUCTIONS: 

CARMEL  SUNDAE — The  first  brown  amoena!  Tops! 

BERN  JURY — A  rich,  wide  red.  Smooth! 

QUIVERING  FLAME — Orange  and  red  bieolor,  with  standards 

covered  with  crests! 

Send  for  free  list  with  complete,  detailed  descriptions  of  these  and  former 
Avonhank  introductions  in  tall,  median,  and  dwarf. 


CONVENTION  BOUND? 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS  welcomes  you — either  coming  or  going!  On  direct 
routes  to  either  Portland  or  Seattle.  Are  you  an  Arilbred  fan?  Then  see  the 
astonishing  Linse  hybrids,  25  of  them,  plus  new  ones  under  test !  See  the 
lovely  new  hybrid,  Spring  Nocturne,  by  Donald  Boen;  the  fabulous  C.  G.  White 
fertile  Oncobreds,  13  varieties;  tall  bearded  by  Linse,  Plough  and  others. 
Linse  originations  are  guested  nowhere — see  them  beautifully  and  expertly 
grown  here.  Avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity,  it  may  not  come  again! 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  North  16tli  Avenue,  Yakima,  Wash. 
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For  test  plots  we  used  gypsum  (calcium  sulphate)  carelessly  tossed  on  the 
rot  without  cleaning  it  as  we  should.  We  found  that  it  dried  up  beautifully 
(stench  gone  too)  and  the  plants  bloomed  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
Results  were  as  good  with  Arasan,  and  with  not  half  the  work.— Mary  Pat 
Engel,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

I’m  sold  on  Natriphene.  Rhizomes  soaked  in  it  last  year  had  absolutely  no 
winter  damage  while  unsoaked  ones  in  some  cases  were  a  total  loss.  I  think 
it  helps  prevent  soft  rot  in  summer,  too.  Last  winter  I  used  it  with  aureo- 
mycin  on  iris  showing  signs  of  botrytis.  In  two  weeks  time,  the  botrytis  seemed 
to  be  checked.  Of  course,  aureomycin  is  not  a  fungicide  but  I  used  it  any¬ 
how,  just  in  easel— Melba  Hamblen,  Roy,  Utah. 

All  my  seedlings  had  to  be  transplanted  because  of  rot— crown  and  soft. 
The  seedlings  were  dug  during  the  blooming  season,  left  in  the  sun  and 
replanted  after  being  drenched  with  Carco-X  and  sulphur.  All  rot  was  cut 
and  scraped  out.  They  are  now  growing  rapidly.— Portia  Banks,  Garner,  North 
Carolina. 

Here  are  directions  for  the  preventive  treatment  I  use  for  bacterial  soft 
rot  of  iris  rhizomes.  I  used  2  tablespoons  of  each  of  the  following  to  each 


Co-Introducing  with  TelVs  iris  Garden 

Provo 9  Utah 

FALL  GOLD  (Z.  G.  BENSON)  Midseason-Rebloomer.  34  in.  (Ola  Kala  x  Miogeni)  A  very 
reliable  Rebloonier.  Color,  rieh  golden  yellow  self,  with  a  light  splash  on  falls  below  an 
orange-lemon  tipped  beard.  Good  substance,  and  branching,  vigorous  growth  and  increase. 
Fertile  both  ways . . . $10.00 

1959  INTRODUCTIONS 

BLUE  MESA  (Z.  G.  Benson)  M.  44  in.  (Helen  McGregor  x  Blue  Ensign)  Large  medium  blue 
that  is  vigorous  in  growth,  and  foliage.  Has  firm  substance,  wide  segments,  rounded  in 
form,  closed  standards,  excellent  branching.  Easy  pod  and  pollen  parent.  H.C.  ’58 . $20.00 

CIBOLA  (Z.  G.  Benson  ’59)  M.  32  in.  (Sunset  Blaze  x  Melodist)  A  gold-dusted  glistening  tan, 
with  good  form,  and  substance.  Extended  falls,  closed  standards  smooth  texture,  good  branch¬ 
ing.  Fertile  both  ways.  H.C.  ’56 . $15.00 

Other  Irises  and  Hemerocallis  for  sale  at  list.  No  Catalog. 

Z.  G.  BENSON 

2211  DENVER  WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 


WAVE  CAP  (Schliefert  1958)  (Snow  Flurry  X  Chivalry)  Tall 
bearded  37"  M.L.  A  lovely  shade  of  seafoam  blue.  Flowers  are 
large  and  very  flaring  of  form  with  extra  broad,  ruffled  petals 
of  heavy  substance.  Placement  is  good  on  strong,  tall,  well- 
branched  stalks.  In  1957  Wave  Cap  won  an  H.C.  under  number 
55-33.  After  it  was  registered  and  introduced,  Wave  Cap  won 
its  second  H.C.  anti  placed  seventh  from  the  top  in  the  H.C. 
Awards.  In  1959  this  greatly  admired  blue  received  an  H.M. 
. SI  5.00  Net 


SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBRASKA 
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gallon  of  water:  50%  Captan  from  Stauffer  Chemical  Company,  and  Lederle 
Laboratories’  aureomycin  T-F-5  for  veterinary  use.  Since  it  is  hard  to  mix, 
I  make  a  paste  as  I  do  to  make  gravy,  then  add  it  to  the  water.  I  measured 
accurately  and  kept  the  solution  agitated  for  accurate  distribution.  I  poured 
from  a  cupful  to  a  coffee-canful  over  the  base  of  each  clump,  according  to 
size.  I  treated  every  clump  in  the  garden.  When  I  transplanted  I  did  as  I 
always  do:  washed  the  clump,  let  it  dry  thoroughly  in  filtered  shade,  as  our 
sunlight  is  very  bright.  Then  the  rhizomes  were  replanted.  I  soaked  at  least 
half  an  hour  in  the  aureomycin  Captan  mixture,  then  again  replanted.  I  like 
to  let  the  rhizomes  cure  a  couple  of  days  before  transplanting,  as  the  cut 
end  hardens  so  that  I  have  less  chance  of  disease  entering.  We  flooded  in 
July,  and  then  I  treated  every  iris  as  I  did  earlier.  I  had  many  new  ones 
or  transplants,  which  I  watched  carefully.  Two  showed  rot.  I  treated  them. 
I  saved  After  Midnight,  but  lost  Solid  Gold,  and  that  was  my  only  loss. 
I  have  had  no  sign  of  disease  whatever.  This  treatment  came  as  a  preventive, 
not  a  cure,  and  let  me  emphasize  that.  I  have  found,  however,  that  it  helps 
as  a  cure —Jean  Yocum,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

My  secret  weapon  for  leaf  spot  in  zineb,  applied  in  the  spring  when  foliage 
is  up  six  inches  or  so,  again  after  bloom  season  and  again  late  in  the  fall.  Be 
sure  to  spray  a  good  area  of  soil  around  the  plant  too.  I  have  some  spot  after 
bloom  season,  but  not  enough  to  worry  about.— Lee  Kohler,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 


MY  ONLY  FOUR 

so  far 

DEBONAIR  PINK  (H.M.)  Very  smooth;  serrated  edgings  $15.00 


FRONT  GATE  (H.C.)  A  lovely  white  $  3.50 

LADY  ROGERS  (A.M.)  Light  hlue.  President’s  Cup 

1959  $  5.00 

SENORITA  ILSA  (H.M.)  Large  rounded  white  $  2.50 

THE  FOUR  FOR  $20.00 

(no  other  iris  for  sale) 

GUY  ROGERS 


P.  O.  BOX  354  WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 


Introducing 

TERRY  ANN  (R.  L.  Campbell  ’60)  (Purissima  x  Capitola)  TB.  35". 
Large,  well-formed  oncobred  of  powder  blue,  with  deeper  flecks. 
Yellow  beard  tipped  white.  Domed  standards,  flaring  form.  Long 
season  of  bloom.  Weather  resistant.  H.C.  in  1959  as  seedling 
#54-1 . $20.00 


CAMPRELL  IRIS  GARDENS 


1403  E.  Richard 


Sherman,  Texas 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 


Official  Accredited  Garden  Judges ,  1960 

Compiled  and  Submitted  by 
Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Chairman,  Awards  Committee 

Accredited  Garden  Judges  in  addition  to  voting  on  Awards 

may  also  judge  iris  shows. 

REGION  1 

RVP,  Mrs.  Shirley  G.  Spurr,  36  Cedar  Park,  Melrose  76,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton  86,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Thelma  G.  Barton,  15  Minott  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Dr.  G.  Percy  Brown,  Broad  St.,  Barre,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stedman  Buttrick,  Liberty  St.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey,  707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Fraim,  99  Claremont  St.,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  E.  Goett,  R.  1,  Stepney  Depot,  Conn. 

Dr.  Jamison  R.  Harrison,  8  Page  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Kanela,  201  Main  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Knowlton,  32  Hancock  St.,  Auburndale  66,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Lowry,  62  Walnut  Park,  Newton  58,  Mass. 

Mr.  Allen  P.  McConnell,  289  Roger  Williams  Ave.,  Rumford  16,  R.I. 

Mr.  George  Melnik,  River  Road,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Percy  I.  Merry,  109  Brookside  Road,  Needham  92,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Elinor  Moran,  6  Rockwell  Ave.,  Medford  55,  Mass. 

Miss  Eleanor  L.  Murdock,  137  Mechanic  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  166  Fairmont  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Perkins,  22  Hayden  Road,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  H.  Pride,  7  Boyce  St.,  Worchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  I.  Stephenson,  Box  3004,  Westville  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Stone,  R.  2,  Box  358,  Homestead,  Fla. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  East  Main  St.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  Edward  Watkins,  3  Highland  St.,  Concord,  N.H. 

Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  R.  2,  Gary  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wheeler,  832  Concord  St.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frances  H.  Winkler,  103  Carmalt  Road,  Hamden  17,  Conn. 

REGION  2 

RVP,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Star  Route,  Altamont,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Douglas  Bailey,  9  Fourth  Street,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Thew  Baird,  22  Balcom  Ave.,  Corning,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Bender,  Box  55,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Bisdee,  20  Grove  St.,  Baldwinsville,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Blenis,  Ravena,  N.Y. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brewster,  88  West  Main  St.,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Brownell,  Mt.  Upton,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Wells  E.  Burton,  1038  Front  St.,  Binghamton  96,  N.Y. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Strawtown  Road,  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Mr.  William  B.  Childs,  R.  1,  Box  443,  Central  Square,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Earl  B.  Daum,  109  Larchmont  Rd.,  Buffalo  14,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  Street,  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Emery,  368  West  4th  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Fass,  Clay  Pitts  Rd.,  Greenlawn  Hills,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Hall,  R.  1,  Brewerton,  N.Y. 
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Introducing 

1959  McKEE  MEDAL  WIMER 

MONEE  (Goett  ’60)  a  medium  blue  with  personality,  lovely  ruffled 
form,  heavy  substance,  many  buds  and  exceptional  branching 
40"-43r/.  Fertile  both  ways,  producing  quality  seedlings.  Exhi¬ 
bition  Certificate  and  high  votes  for  H.C.  1959.  $20.00  net 

JOHN  E.  GOETT  GEORGE  H.  PRIDE 

RFD#1  7  BOYCE  ST. 

STEPNEY  DEPOT,  CONN.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Introducing  a  Top  Quality  White  Iris 

MOVIE  HOUR 

(  Distance  x  Spanish  Peaks )  x  Tranquility 


H.C.  1958  $25.00 

ROBERT  L.  KEHR,  Box  299,  Ogallala,  Nebr. 


New  Decade  Introductions  of 
tested  hardy  tall  bearded  Iris  from 

VORIS  IRIS  GARDENS 

R.D.  2,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

Home  of  Hardiness  and  pure  beards 

MARIAN  Y.  CROFT — Most  stunning  fiery  heard 


flame-apricot  $25.00 

FORTY-NINTH  STAR — Giant  light  blue  anioena — -night 

color  of  Alaska  17.50 

PINK  CHIFFON — Large,  tall,  satiny  pink  15.00 

DRY  MARTINI — In  the  new  1960  chartreuse  colors .  12.50 


And  for  the  first  time  under  $20.00  the  connoisseur’s  Iris — 

ICE  CAVERN — The  blue-white  with  deeper  pure  blue  heard  17.50 

C.  G.  YORIS — The  flaring  wavy  golden  blond  with  mother- 

of-pearl  edging  17.50 

Previously  introduced  varieties  named  and  low-priced,  on  page 
47,  January  1959,  and  on  page  63,  April  1959  Bulletins  of  the 
American  Iris  Society. 

C.  W.  YORIS,  Proprietor 
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Mr.  Lowell  G.  Harder,  460  Bromley  Road,  Churchville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Lowell  H.  Hawthorne,  R.  1,  Rock  Road,  Verona,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Elston  K.  Herrald,  20  E.  Oneida  Street,  Baldwinsville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Kuesel,  19  Mary  Lane  (Old  Brookville),  Greenvale,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Laidlaw,  R.  3,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  Martz,  Millport,  N.Y. 

Dr.  William  G.  McGarvey,  State  University  of  New  York,  Oswego,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Meyer,  Woodchuck  Hill  Road,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  William  H.  Peck,  Jr.,  Yellow  Cote  Road,  Oyster  Bay,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Quist,  Hempstead  Road,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  118  Sheldon  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  Box  262,  Schenevus,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Wayne  Snook,  6  Highland  Place,  Great  Neck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Mr.  James  C.  Stevens,  Greenville,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  324  Kingsley  Road,  Burnt  Hills,  N.Y. 

Mr.  John  Swantak,  Box  14,  South  Kortright,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Carleton  Van  de  Water,  R.  1,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

REGION  3 

RVP,  Prof.  Larry  P.  Mains,  College  of  Engineering,  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech 
nology,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Mr.  J.  Donovan  Bolger,  1330  Markley  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Chambers,  282  Forest  Rd.,  Merion  Station,  Pa. 

Rev.  R.  Shannon  Graham,  Presbyterian  Manse,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Hamill,  1116  Walnut  St.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  John  Harvey,  Jr.,  2406  Shellpot  Dr.,  Oak  Lane  Manor,  Wilmington  3,  Del. 
Mr.  Oliver  W.  Holton,  Cherry  Hills  Iris  Garden,  Pleasant  Valley,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Kimmick,  401  Woodside  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Gustave  E.  Landt,  Curren  Terrace,  1507  Boyer  Blvd.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  C.  Lyster,  19  S.  Stratford  Ave.,  Aldan,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  Edward  Murray,  Jr.,  70  Kraft  Lane,  “Kenwood”,  Levittown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Rowe,  1231  Wightman  Street,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Guy  E.  Stevens,  R.  1,  Middlebury  Center,  Tioga  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Charles  William  Voris,  R.  2,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Wallace  J.  White,  401  Fifth  Ave.,  Juniata,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Young,  1515  Jaggard  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

REGION  4 

RVP,  Mr.  Claude  C.  O’Brien,  1216  Bellevue  Street,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Alexander,  901  Sherwood  Drive,  Highpoint,  N.C. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Aycock,  230  Forrest  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  Scott  Bowers,  Box  455,  Jackson,  N.C. 

Mr.  Earl  T.  Browder,  611  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  F.  Allen  Brown,  4326  Grandin  Road,  Ext.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Dr.  Claude  J.  Davis,  Dept,  of  Polit.  Science,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan 
town,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Dodson,  c/o  R.  A.  Fraime,  R.  2,  Box  418,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Craven  B.  Helms,  R.  7,  Box  110,  Monroe,  N.C. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Howell,  605  Washington  Ave.,  Vinton,  Va. 

Mrs.  G.  Hubert  Johnston,  R.  1,  Box  380,  Jamestown,  N.C. 

Mrs.  Julian  M.  Jones,  202  West  End  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Mrs.  Guy  R.  Kirby,  212  Forrest  Ave.,  Norfolk  5,  Va. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Lewis,  1401  Alabama  Ave.,  Durham,  N.C. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Luck,  311  Somerset  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 

Mr.  Louis  McDonald,  516  Victoria  Ave.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Meagher,  R.  4,  Box  202,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Munn,  106  Bounty  Road,  Baylake  Pines,  Bayside,  Va. 
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INTRODUCING 

CHANCES  ARE  (Schaan  ’60)  M.L.  38”.  (Apricot  seedling  x  Magic 
Mood)  A  luscious  true  apricot  self,  appears  to  come  from  red 
undertones  rather  than  orange  undertones.  The  beard  is  same 
color  as  flower  which  makes  it  appear  so  clean  and  appealing. 
This  is  a  new  iris  color,  different  from  anything  I  have  seen. 
Excellent  branching,  substance  and  nice  semi-flaring  form.  A 
beacon  in  my  garden.  Tested  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  it  came 
through  beautifully  on  a  one-year  clump.  Best  seedling  of  the 
show,  St.  Louis  ’58.  H.C.  ’59.  NET  $25.00 

SCHAAN’S  IRIS  GARDENS  LANDSEND  IRIS  GARDEN 


7409  PARKWOOD  DR. 
ST.  LOUIS  16,  MO. 


MRS.  F.  ALLEN  BROWN 
4326  GRANDIN  RD.  EXT. 
ROANOKE,  YA. 


1960  OFFERING 

ALLEGIANCE  (H.M.  ’58)  Velvety  deep  violet  blue  self  $25.00 

EMMA  COOK  (H.M.  ’59)  White,  the  falls  bordered  violet  25.00 

PRETTYFIELD  (H.M.  ’59)  Pale  amoena,  the  falls  of  more 

than  usual  blueness .  20.00 

TOLL  GATE  (H.M.  ’59)  Palest  blue  standards,  deep  blue 

falls  20.00 

WHOLE  CLOTH  (H.M.  ’58)  Amoena  with  light  blue  falls  20.00 

STOCKS  LIMITED  NO  CATALOG 

PAUL  H.  COOK 

R.  R.  4  BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


Introducing  . . . 

Lapham’s  FORWARD  MARCH  (H.C.  ’58) 

A  RED  iris  of  fine  form  and  substance,  smooth,  medium  shade,  well 
branched  and  the  best  of  resistance  to  sun  and  rain. 

Price  . $15.00 

It  has  proven  an  exceptionally  good  breeder! 

When  at  Portland  see  it  at  Cooley’s  Schreiner’s  and  Tompkins’.  Also  its 
seedlings:  18-58  at  Cooley’s 

12- 58  at  DeForest’s 

13- 58  at  Schreiner’s 

Also,  see  a  beautiful  red  and  excellent  breeder  7-56  (Ylem  x  Tompkins’  50- 
133)  at  Cooley’s  and  Tompkins’. 

CHAS.  E.  WISE 

BOX  175,  WAKARUSA,  INDIANA 
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Mrs.  Charles  F.  Roberts,  226  Forrest  Ave.,  Norfolk  5,  Va. 

Miss  Barbara  Schroeder,  3333  N  Street  N.  W.,  Washington  7,  D.C. 

Mr.  John  D.  Stowe,  2717  N.  Norfolk  Road,  Churchland,  Va. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Smith,  884  Fontaine  Ave.,  Norfolk  2,  Va. 

Mr.  Archie  C.  Stanton,  1434  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Norfolk  9,  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Stellar,  100  Mahood  Ave.,  Princeton,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  John  H.  Wilson,  3401  Rockingham  Road,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Zirkle,  Ripley,  W.  Va. 

REGION  5 

RVP,  Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  222  Riggs  Drive,  Clemson,  S.C. 

Mr.  Milton  W.  Blanton,  1991  de  Lowe  Drive,  S.W.,  Atlanta  11,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Vivian  M.  Buchanan,  2000  W.  Wesley  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Jack  Cates,  561  Marjory  Place,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mr.  George  B.  Earhardt,  158  Caldwell  St.,  Newberry,  S.C. 

Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson,  West  Point,  Ga. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Hodges,  1014  S.  Manning  St.,  Anderson,  S.C. 

Miss  May  Hudson,  37  28th  St.,  Atlanta  9,  Ga. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lybrand,  Wagener,  S.C. 

Mr.  M.  Boydston  Satterfield,  2900  Nancy  Creek  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Tolleson,  441  Langhorn,  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

REGION  6 

RVP,  Prof.  Norlan  C.  Henderson,  2145  College  Ave.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Beardsley,  Hamilton,  Ind. 

Mr.  John  Buss,  Edenwald  Gardens,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Cook,  R.  4,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Merrill  Doriot,  Box  442,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Paul  E.  Dunbar,  928  N.  Rochester  Ave.,  Indianapolis  22,  Ind. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fedor,  1509  Costello  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Mr.  Wilmer  B.  Flory,  1533  Meadlawn  Ave.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Gillman,  4925  East  65th  St.,  Indianapolis  20,  Ind. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Lapham,  1003  Strong  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Mr.  Forrest  V.  McCord,  208  N.  Cook  Rd.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Leo  Noirot,  Waterloo,  Ind. 

Mr.  Earl  R.  Roberts,  R.  4,  Box  54-C,  Indianapolis  27,  Ind. 

Mr.  Walter  Welch,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

Miss  Mary  Williamson,  112  North  Bond,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

Mr.  Edward  Zickler,  5445  Manker  St.,  Indianapolis  27,  Ind. 

Mr.  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  3535  Waverly  Hills  Rd.,  Lansing  17,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Armiger,  24800  Edgemont  Road,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Mr.  Bennett  S.  Azer,  Azer’s  Cabins,  Mio,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Bacon,  8619  ML  Ave.,  East,  R.  5,  Box  248,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Albert  Blaine,  5715  Golfview  Drive,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Mr.  J.  Nelson  Brown,  5050  Brookdale,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Mr.  Earl  A.  Fairman,  432  Lafayette  St.,  Flint  3,  Mich. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Maynard,  824  Lockwood,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Morgan,  2106  Missouri  Ave.,  Flint  6,  Mich. 

Mr.  George  P.  Morgan,  3211  Grant  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Robinson,  167  E.  Hamilton  Lane,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  VanSlyke,  Box  587,  Farmington,  Mich. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Allen,  Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Miss  Olive  M.  Bowman,  201  S.  Perry  St.,  Woodville,  Ohio 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bretschneider,  1260  Cambridge  Road,  Columbus  12,  Ohio 

Dr.  V.  R.  Frederick,  145  Tanglewood  Drive,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Mrs.  V.  R.  Frederick,  145  Tanglewood  Drive,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Miss  Grace  Innis,  1977  Cleveland  Ave.,  Columbus  11,  Ohio 


An  Invitation  to  You 

To  visit  CAPTAIN  GALLANT  at  Vi  is  home  garden,  also,  see  our  1960  Intro¬ 
ductions. 

HOPE  DIVINE — Huge,  gorgeous  pinkish  lavender-orchid.  This  iris  won  the 
majority  of  the  popularity  votes  at  the  Kansas  City  Iris  Test  Gardens  in  1959. 

BELLE  PRAIRIE — A  blending  of  tan  and  medium  pink  with  lime  and  fawn 
shadings.  Outstanding  form. 

QUEEN’S  ATTIRE — A  gay  bitone  of  bright  rosy-mulberry,  very  bright  red 
heard. 

STAG  LINE — Size,  height  and  form  of  Ebony  Echo;  this  has  a  navy-blue  over¬ 
lay  on  the  red  coloring. 

For  further  descriptions  of  my  introductions  and  an  up-to-date  listing  ask  for 

FREE  list. 

SCHMELZER’S  GARDEN 

731  EDGEWOOD  WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


CARCO-X  FOR  SOFT  ROT 


One  treatment  dries  up  Soft  Rot  overnight.  But  why 
wait  until  Soft  Rot  attacks  your  rhizomes?  Use  Carco- 
X  and  prevent  Soft  Rot.  Clean  up  your  iris  garden 
early  in  spring.  Remove  dead  leaves  and  drench  iris 
clumps  with  the  solution,  saturating  the  soil  sur¬ 
rounding  the  rhizomes.  It  costs  so  little  to  keep  your 
iris  healthy.  One  quart  of  Carco-X  liquid  makes  50 
gallons  of  solution.  Easy  to  mix  and  easy  to  use. 

POST  PAID  PRICES  IN  U.  S.  A. 

>/2  Pint  $1.75  I  Quart  $3.65 

I  Pint  $2.35  I  Gallon  $10.75 


2543  38th  Avenue,  South 


Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 


INVITATION  TO  IDAHO 

PLEASE  VISIT  OUR  GARDENS 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AT  PORTLAND 
COME  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  HIGHWAY  THRU  OUR  SCENIC 

“GEM  STATE” 

(Lewiston  is  also  served  by  Northwest  Air  Lines) 

WE  HAVE  SEVEN  ACRES  OF  IRIS  INCLUDING  ONE  ACRE  OF 

SEEDLINGS. 

We  are  on  direct  route  to  Walla  Walla,  Yakima  and  Wenatchee 
lor  other  Commercial  Gardens.  Then  to  Portland  by  Scenic  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Highway. 

SMITH’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

PHONE  3-6309  614  Bryden 
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LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


Mr.  Albert  G.  Lauck,  5142  Harvest  Lane,  Toledo  13,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Albert  G.  Lauck,  5142  Harvest  Lane,  Toledo  13,  Ohio 
Mrs.  J.  E.  McClintock,  5541  Fitch  Road,  North  Olmstead,  Ohio 
Mr.  Steve  Moldovan,  Jr.,  38830  Detroit  Rd.,  Avon,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Carl  W.  Maas,  R.  4,  Celina,  Ohio 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Schmalstig,  4371  Tom-O-Shanter  Way,  Dayton  29,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Shinkle,  3227  Old  Salem  Road,  Dayton  15,  Ohio 

Mr.  Guy  H.  Simon,  18  W.  Tucker  Ave.,  Shelby,  Ohio 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Waters,  303  Clinton  St.,  Elmore,  Ohio 

Mr.  D.  P.  Wickersham,  Box  12,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Mr.  Ward  B.  Williams,  419  Harrison  Ave.,  Greenville,  Ohio 

REGION  7 

RVP,  Mrs.  Tom  O.  Kesterson,  Mountaincrest  Drive,  Knoxville  18,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney,  500  Colonial  Road,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Fox,  1663  Glenview,  Memphis  6,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Frank  Galyon,  1841  Melrose  Avenue,  Knoxville  14,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Jacocks,  1704  Bonita  Drive,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Judd,  419  Brookfield  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Lyle,  804  South  Crest  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Luther  Martin,  4065  Auburn  Road,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Peterson,  Hill  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Phelps,  R.  3,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

Mr.  John  Pierce,  2583  Jackson  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Pittard,  2342  Vollentine,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Leo  F.  Reynolds,  4284  Auburn  Road,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Jake  Scharff,  4818  Normandy  Road,  Memphis  17,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Carl  Carpenter,  115  East  19th  Street,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Earl  Dodson,  7806  La  Grange  Road,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Hale,  R.  1,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Julian  Howell,  333  Eastern  Parkway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Kerr,  2300  Bradley  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  431  Andover  Drive,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Claude  L.  Ravan,  R.  5,  Box  283,  Latonia  Station,  Covington,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Rawlings,  1244  Park  Street,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Turner,  122  Seneca  Trail,  Louisville  14,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Vance,  201  Kenwood  Drive,  Louisville  14,  Ky. 

REGION  8 

RVP,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Goodrick,  16610  W.  Pepper  Lane,  Brookfield,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Nathan  Burns,  7305  W.  River  Road,  Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Alice  Foss,  6045  St.  Croix  Ave.,  Minneapolis  22,  Minn. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Gable,  2543  38th  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 

Mr.  R.  Stanley  Larson,  11  So.  57th  Ave.,  West,  Duluth  7,  Minn. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Sindt,  1847  No.  McKnight  Rd.,  North  St.  Paul  9,  Minn. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Blodgett,  1008  E.  Broadway,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mueller,  14245  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Elm  Grove,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Robert  Reinhardt,  R.  4,  Box  499  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Mr.  Robert  Reinhardt,  R.  4,  Box  499,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

REGION  9 

RVP,  Mr.  Earl  F.  Ripstra,  25  East  Maple  Street,  Lombard,  Ill. 

Mr.  James  Anderson,  Jr.,  Box  175,  Seneca,  Ill. 

Mr.  Clarence  Blocher,  336  East  Forest  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Mr.  Fred  E.  Bond,  320  North  Fourth  St.,  Albion,  Ill. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Botts,  R.  1,  Ill.  Route  #  47,  Woodstock,  Ill. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Branch,  Piper  City,  Ill. 

Mr.  John  C.  Brown,  327  East  Park  Ave.,  Collinsville,  Ill. 


1959  -  INTRODUCTION  -  1959 

FOR  MRS.  HELEN  FREY 

J^efton  J^eavitxf  (SNOW  FLURRY  X  CHIVALRY) 

This  deep,  heavy-substanced  violet  possesses  all  the  necessary  qualities 
expected  in  a  new  introduction.  It's  always  lovely — rain  or  shine. 

Big  Rhizomes  and  big  healthy  foliage  and  flowers.  Blooms  early  to 
mid-season,  is  well  branched  and  has  a  long  season  of  bloom.  Was 
in  the  top  five  in  voting  for  HC  in  1958  and  was  in  top  five  for  H.M. 
in  1959.  $20.00 

OTHER  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS  FOR  SALE 

BURGE'S  GARDEN 

1924  WEST  SYCAMORE  DENTON,  TEXAS 


CAIRDilNI  MARKER 


ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH 
REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 
NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 


Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 


Size  (A)  I"  x  3"  x  91/2" 

(B)  I"  x  3" x  18" 

(C)  2"  x  V/2"  x  14" 


Prices 

Post  Paid 

Add  5% 

west  of  Mississippi  River 

A 

B 

C 

100 

$7.50 

$12.50 

$14.00 

50 

4.50 

7.50 

8.00 

25 

2.50 

4.50 

4.75 

10 

.  1.25 

2.50 

2.75 

EXTRA  NAME-PLATES,  per  100,  $1.25 


ALL  ALUMINUM 


Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

901  FINDLAY  STREET 
CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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Mr.  Walter  D.  Button,  14501  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Midlothian,  Ill. 

Brother  Charles  S.V.D.,  Techny,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Fred  H.  Clutton,  809  Kimball  Road,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

Mr.  Gerald  J.  Donahue,  134  South  Cuyler  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Miss  Eva  E.  Faught,  809  W.  Main,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Mr.  Orville  W.  Fay,  1775  Pfingston  Road,  Northbrook,  Ill. 

Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  R.  3,  63rd  St.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

Mr.  Richard  Goodman,  253  Bloomingbank  Road,  Riverside,  Ill. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  R.  3,  at  Horace,  Chrisman,  Ill. 

Mr.  Theodore  Greer,  R.  1,  Box  13,  Joy,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Harrell,  1108  Liberty  St.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle,  Scottsboro,  R.  4,  Marion,  Ill. 

Mr.  Lerton  Hooker,  117  West  Greenfield,  Lombard,  Ill. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Hubbard,  520  North  5th  St.,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Paul  S.  Knight,  Box  55,  R.  3,  Norris  City,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Jesse  Lewis  Pickard,  Tooth  Acres,  Benton,  Ill. 

Mr.  Nathan  H.  Rudolph,  405  Lakelawn  Blvd.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Ray  Schweinfurth,  1817  Richview  Road,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 

Mr.  James  S.  Tucker,  1424  South  Perrine  R.  3,  Centralia,  Ill. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Seymour,  104  Joplin  St.,  Benton,  Ill. 

Mr.  D.  Steve  Varner,  North  State  St.  Road,  Monticello,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Varnum,  550  South  Princeton  Ave.,  Villa  Park,  Ill. 

Mr.  George  P.  Watts,  1009  South  Route  #53,  Flowerfield,  Lombard,  Ill. 

REGION  10 

RVP,  Mrs.  Inez  Conger,  609  S.  Hazel  Street,  Arcadia,  La. 

Miss  Aline  Arceneaux,  R.  2,  Box  65,  Lafayette,  La. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Arny,  Box  511  S.L.I.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Miss  Marie  Caillet,  Box  365  S.L.I.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mrs.  Ray  J.  Cornay,  Box  424  S.L.I.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Mr.  Claude  W.  Davis,  470  Delgado  Drive,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mrs.  D.  R.  Dickinson,  823  Ratcliff  Street,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Edmonds,  2011  McCutchen,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hollyman,  Box  984,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Mrs.  John  Mclnnis,  911  Jefferson  Street,  Minden,  La. 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Murrell,  R.  3,  Box  449,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mr.  John  F.  Neugebauer,  Box  398,  West  Lake,  La. 

Mr.  Nolan  J.  Sahuc,  Box  374  S.L.I.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Walther,  2121  Meriwether  Road,  Shreveport,  La. 

REGION  11 

RVP,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Jenson,  429  South  9th  Street,  Montpelier,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Ed  Conrad,  Castleford,  Idaho 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Henke,  1107  Chamberlain,  Boise,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Alfred  Kramer,  Castleford,  Idaho 

Mrs.  James  Maher,  708  10th  Ave.,  South,  Nampa,  Idaho 

Mr.  H.  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Horticulture,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Nelson,  906  Foster  Ave.,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Estelle  A.  Ricketts,  R.  3,  Box  226,  Jerome,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Smith,  R.  2,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Speedy,  459  Elm  Street,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Lowell  A.  Storm,  Chugwater,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Glenn  Suiter,  Skyline  Gardens,  R.  5,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  Box  158,  Declo,  Idaho 
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Border  Iris  Co-Introductions 


MELROSE  GARDENS  RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 


RT.  1,  BOX  466 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


5635  S.W.  BOUNDRY  ST. 
PORTLAND  1,  OREGON 


PENNY  ARCADE  (R.  E.  Kleinsorge  1960)  26".  (Thotmes  III  X  Cascade  Splen¬ 
dor) 

Take  a  peek  into  the  fabulous  world  of  nature’s  realm  and  here  behold 
one  of  the  finest  creations  of  the  handiwork  there  displayed.  A  new  border 
iris  in  warm  copper  brown  with  wide  ruffled  petals,  domed  standards  and 
carried  on  well  branched  stems.  The  color  spreads,  with  molten  glow,  smoothly 
over  the  entire  flower.  Drop  enough  pennies  in  the  “machine”  and  this  little 
charmer  will  appear  in  your  garden  to  give  magic  to  every  enchanting  spring. 
. Net  $10.00 


PINATA  (Kleinsorge  1959)  H.M.  ’59.  Border  Iris 

This  one  has  created  all  the  excitement  we  knew  it  would  with  its  lovely 
pastel  lavender  standards,  its  gold  and  buff  falls,  and  irresistable  personality. 
. Net  $10.00 


FRENCHI  (Bennett  Jones  1959)  H.M.  ’59. 

“.  .  .  as  flamboyant  as  a  Parisian  chanteuse  .  .  .”  and  growing  prettier  every 
day,  its  orchid  pink  standards  and  luscious  red-purple  falls  are  highlighted  by 
the  bright  coral-red  beard.  Smooth  and  luxurious  throughout . Net  $10.00 


INTRODUCING  FOR  1960 

ASTRONAUT  (Clara  Rees)  (Yellow  Organdy  X  (Hall’s  44-09  x 
Song  of  Songs).  When  Ben  Hager  went  through  our  iris  plant¬ 
ing  two  years  ago,  he  discovered  this  distinctive  seedling,  so  we 
are  happy  to  eo-introduce  it  with  Melrose  Gardens.  The  flower 
is  sulphur  yellow,  deeper  in  the  center,  with  a  creamy  white  area 
in  the  falls.  However,  it  is  the  shape  and  carriage  of  the  blooms 
that  give  this  iris  special  distinction.  The  wide,  overlapping  falls 
are  almost  round,  and  flare  horizontally,  so  that  each  blossom 
seems  poised  for  flight — a  true  Astronaut.  Standards  are  closed, 
substance  heavy,  branching  excellent,  growth  vigorous.  Height, 
30"  Midseason.  H.C.  ’59  as  #58-10  $15.00 

SOME  RECENT  REES  INTRODUCTIONS 
ADDED  ATTRACTION,  1959,  rosy-orchid,  coral  heard  $15.00 

GOLDEN  CHEER,  1959,  huge,  heavily  ruffled  yellow  $15.00 

IRISTOCRAT,  1957,  aristocratic  cream  $12.00 

Collection  of  Above  Three ,  $ 30.00 

Terms :  Cash  with  order,  please 

REES  IRIS  GARDEN 

Home  of  Snow  Flurry 

1059  Bird  Avenue  San  Jose  25,  Calif, 
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REGION  12 

RVP,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  2778  West  5600  South,  Roy,  Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Y.  Albright,  2101  E.  45th  South,  Salt  Lake  City  17,  Utah 

Mrs.  Luzon  Crosby,  306  W.  400  South,  Orem,  Utah 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Fitzgerald,  2763  South  8400  W.,  Magna,  Utah 

Mr.  Fisher  Harris,  1422  Military  Way,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Valentine  N.  Jacobson,  1525  E.  39th  South,  Salt  Lake  City  17,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ray  E.  Jensen,  R.  1,  Box  198,  Logan,  Utah 

Dr.  Odell  Julander,  1334  25th  Street,  Ogden,  Utah 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Larsen,  2561  Elm  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City  6,  Utah 

Mr.  Tell  Muhlestein,  691  E.  8th  North,  Provo,  Utah 

Mr.  M.  D.  Naylor,  1974  Laurelhurst  Dr.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mr.  C.  M.  Reynolds,  6863  Crestview  Circle,  Bountiful,  Utah 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Solomon,  1789  Hubbard  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City  8,  Utah 

Mrs.  Merlin  Tams,  Box  157,  Wellsville,  Utah 

Mr.  Bion  Tolman,  2797  Kenton  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mr.  M.  D.  Wallace,  417  South  State  St.,  Orem,  Utah 

REGION  13 

RVP,  Mr.  Bennett  C.  Jones,  5635  S.  W.  Boundary,  Portland  19,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Foster  M.  Allen,  R.  1,  Box  318,  Washougal,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Cris  Amend,  Trinidad,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Tom  M.  Brown,  1264  Star  Street,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Rex  P.  Brown,  14920  Highway  99,  Lynnwood,  Wash. 

Mr.  Norris  W.  Carter,  N.  1515  Greenacres  Road,  Greenacres,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Donald  A.  Conley,  1201  Cedar,  Richland,  Wash. 

Mr.  Fred  R.  Crandall,  6402  33rd  Ave.  South,  Seattle  8,  Wash. 

Mr.  Merle  Daling,  Box  744,  Waterville,  Wash. 

Mr.  B.  LeRoy  Davidson,  905  Western  Ave.,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Rose  Dightman,  3219  North  33rd  St.,  Tacoma  7,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Alexia  Gerberg,  Naches,  Wash. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hoage,  1432  Judson,  Richland,  Wash. 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy,  503  West  Sumner,  Spokane  4,  Wash. 

Mr.  Austin  Morgan,  417  S.  E.  Elm  Ave.,  College  Place,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Noyd,  1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Mr.  Gordon  W.  Plough,  Box  117,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Powell,  N.  4129  Cannon  St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Rosenfels,  1941  Harris  Ave.,  Richland,  Wash. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Smiley,  9628  50th  S.W.,  Seattle  16,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Jake  L.  Smith,  R.  3,  Waitsburg,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Sparger,  1324  10th,  Clarkston,  Wash. 

Mr.  Ronald  J.  Beattie,  R.  3,  Box  535,  Canby,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Brees,  127  East  Berry  Street,  Lebanon,  Oreg. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  240  S.  W.  Third,  Pendleton,  Oreg. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Roark,  638  S.  W.  Western,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. 

Mr.  George  A.  Shoop,  2009  N.  E.  Liberty,  Portland  11,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Chester  W.  Tompkins,  R.  3,  Box  344,  Canby,  Oreg. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Dyer,  654  No.  4  Road,  Richmond,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

REGION  14 

RVP,  Mrs.  A1  Nahas,  1414  Sutterville  Road,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mr.  David  Childs,  4829  Pennsylvania,  Fair  Oaks,  Calif. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Crouch,  1811  San  Pedro  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Dabagh,  1509  Action  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Wilma  Darcy,  Box  1108,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Mr.  Sidney  P.  DuBose,  R.  1,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Gaulter,  20124  Catalina  Dr.,  Castro  Valley,  Calif. 
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MONEE  (Goett  1959) 

( Skv  Ranger  x  Chivalry ) 

McKee  Medal  Winner  1959 

We  are  proud  to  he  co-introducers  of  this  superb  new  ruffled  medium  blue. 
It  is  fine  in  itself  hut  is  already  the  parent  of  an  excellent  group  of  seedlings. 

Limited  stock  . Each  $20.00 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  iris  and  davlilies.  Also,  free  catalog  of  hybrid 
lilies. 

We  are  representatives  of  the  famous  Ludwig  Co.  of  Holland  and  specialize 
in  their  remarkable  new  amaryllis  hybrids.  Full  color  catalog  of  amaryllis  for 
25  cents. 

PRIDE’S 

BOX  431,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


SCHORTMAA’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1221  West  Putnam  Avenue,  Porterville,  Calif. 


—  Presents  — 

INDIGLOW  —  GOLD  FORMAL  —  DARK  SPRINGTIME 


Ask  for  descriptive  circular  of  our  originations 


1960  INTRODUCTIONS 


RINK  FASHION 


(Sdlg.  50-20A) 

Floradora  X  (Pink  Formal  x  Hall’s  47-29) 


Large  Orient  Pink  (Wilson)  self.  Deep  Pink  beard.  Beautifully  proportioned  bloom. 
Closed  standards,  semi-flaring  falls.  Good  branching  on  36"  stalk.  Wonderful  substance. 
Sturdy,  good  increaser.  Proving  a  superb  breeder.  Midseason.  H.C.  ’58.  . . .  Net  $20.00 
This  is  the  seedling  that  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  convention  in  Syracuse  in  1958. 


BRONZE  FLARE 


(Sdlg.  50- 1  D) 
Mexico  X  Rocket 


Closed  standards  are  Buttercup  Yellow  (Wilson).  Deep  Yellow-Ochre  (Wilson)  falls  with 
matching  beard,  flare  almost  horizontally.  Nice  branching.  Good  substance,  plus  good 
growing  habits.  An  eye-catcher  for  front-of-the-border.  Late — 32".  H.C.  ’57. .  Net  $20.00 
Watch  for  these  two  at  the  Convention  in  Portland  this  year! 


PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 


LEMON  FLUFF  f57  (Chantilly  x  46-2F:  (Hall  42- 1  0  x  SQ  72) )  X  (Cold  Ruffles  x  Chantilly) 

If  you  like  lacy  iris,  you’ll  love  LEMON  FLUFF.  Lacy  domed  standards  are  Reed  Yellow  (M&P).  Oyster  whitel 
falls  heavily  laced  Chrome  Yellow  (M&P).  Clean  two-inch  wide  haft  enhanced  by  orange-yellow  beard.  Al 
these  attributes,  plus  heavy  substance  and  good  branching  make  this  a  MUST  for  connoisseurs  of  fine  iris. 
Proven  parent  for  “lacy”  seedlings.  Midseason  —  36’'  A.  M.  '58 . $8.00 

SALEM  LASS  T57  (Wish  Again  X  Pretty  Pansy) 

As  pert  and  trim  as  a  Quaker  Lass.  Deep  red-violet  self  (Loganberry,  M&P).  Thin  white  edging  around  both 
standards  and  falls.  Clean  white  area  around  lemon-yellow  beard  enhances  the  beauty  of  this  flower.  Domed, 
closed  standards  and  semi-flaring  falls.  Excellent  form  and  substance.  Good  branching.  Midseason — 36" .  .  $5.00 

Combination  Price  .  .  .  one  each  of  LEMON  FLUFF  and  SALEM  LASS _ $10.00 

SALIM  HILLS  IRIS  GARDEN  •  1605  Salem  Hills  Dr.,  Rock  Hill  19,  Mo. 

MARVIN  G.  OLSON,  Hybridizer  Descriptive  List  on  Request 
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Mrs.  L.  A.  Gaulter,  20124  Catalina  Dr.,  Castro  Valley,  Calif. 

Mr.  James  Gibson,  219  California  Street,  Porterville,  Calif. 

Mr.  Ben  R.  Hager,  R.  1,  Box  466,  Stoekton,  Calif. 

Mr.  Clyde  V.  Hitchcock,  Box  40,  Carmel  Valley,  Calif. 

Mr.  Lyn  Hoffman,  113  D  Street,  Davis,  Calif. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Hutchings,  855  Monterey  Court,  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Johnson,  22559  Center  Street,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Mr.  George  Johnson,  22559  Center  Street,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kerr,  Box  7,  Tehama,  Calif. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Knopf,  651  Dry  Creek  Road,  Campbell,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Paul  Long,  R.  1,  Box  2508,  Lathrop,  Calif. 

Mr.  Walter  Luihn,  523  Cherry  Way,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Maris,  R.  1,  Box  128,  Live  Oak,  Calif. 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Oliphant,  40  Senior  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Mr.  Willard  O.  Pankost,  4964  46th  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Peterson,  1114  Longfellow  Ave.,  Campbell,  Calif. 

Mr.  Carl  A.  Quadros,  3224  Northstead  Dr.,  No.  Sacramento  15,  Calif. 
Miss  Ruth  Rees,  1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Bernice  Roe,  10371  N.  White  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Romer,  R.  1,  Box  101,  Ukiah,  Calif. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Shortman,  1221  West  Putnam,  Porterville,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Othelia  Scoville,  560  No.  21  Street,  San  Jose  12,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Mona  Stipp,  R.  1,  Box  79,  Ukiah,  Calif. 

REGION  15 

RVP,  Mrs.  Mildred  Lyon,  7041  Woodman  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Mr.  Thornton  M.  Abell,  469  Upper  Mesa  Road,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Polly  Anderson,  4810  Palm  Drive,  La  Canada,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Sereno  E.  Brett,  3049  Hermosa  Road,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge,  16003  Gault,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Mr.  Stewart  H.  Carse,  2844  Chatsworth  Blvd.,  San  Diego  6,  Calif. 

Mr.  Ralph  Conrad,  13542  Hart  Street,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Coppedge,  5826  Corbin  Ave.,  Tarzana,  Calif. 

Dr.  Phillip  G.  Corliss,  Box  68,  Somerton,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Clarke  Cosgrove,  8260  Longden  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Mr.  Thomas  Craig,  R.  4,  Box  315,  Escondido,  Calif. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cruise,  35090  Ave.  “G”,  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Decker,  3880  Clayton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Frey,  107  Via  Mentone,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Heimer,  4748  Columbus  Ave.,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hopson,  9083  E.  Duarte  Road,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Jordano,  Jr.,  Box  248,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Mr.  Ralph  A.  Johnson,  4414  E.  Flower  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dr.  William  J.  Johnson,  1420  E.  Vermont,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Grace  Kallam,  3861  East  California  Street,  Pasadena  10,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Songer  McDonald,  2802  Palm  Ave.,  Imperial  Beach,  Calif. 
Miss  Elma  Meiss,  Box  536,  Calimesa,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Archie  Owen,  6855  North  Longmont  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Sanford,  1107  E.  Speedway,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Marion  R.  Walker,  5210  East  Telephone  Road,  Ventura,  Calif. 

REGION  16 

RVP,  Mr.  Douglas  Insleay,  7105  Waverley  St.,  Montreal  14,  P.Q. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Cole,  187  St.  Clair  Blvd.,  Hamilton,  Out. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Corcoran,  50  Well  St.,  Stratford,  Out. 

Mr.  Lambert  De  Wit,  3699  Jeanne  Mance,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Edmison,  Brighton,  Ont. 
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INTRODUCING 


FOR  I960 


HELEN  TRAUBEL — Sdlg  58-5:  ((Jane  Phillips  x  (Spanish  Peaks  x  Cloudless 

Sky))  X  Starlift 

Medium-large  light  Cerulean  blue  self  (Wilson  46/3).  Standards  are  domed; 
falls  broad  and  semi-flared.  Substance  is  perfect.  Blossoms  are  extremely 
smooth  and  moderately  ruffled.  Only  a  few  to  release.  M.  38";  H.C.  ’58 
. $20.00 

ISLANDER — Sdlg  57-8:  (Jane  Phillips  x  (Spanish  Peaks  x  Cloudless  Sky)) 

X  Starlift 

Rich,  deep  moderately  ruffled  Gentian  blue  self  (Wilson  42/1).  Large 

flowers  of  excellent  substance ;  Standards  are  domed ;  falls  broad  and 
smooth.  M.  38";  H.C.  ’58 . $20.00 

MARINER — Sdlg  57-40:  Keene  Valley  X  (Starlift  x  (Tosca  x  Blue  Rhythm)) 
Big,  bold  and  striking  medium  French  blue  self  (Wilson  43/2).  Standards 
are  broad  and  firmly  held;  falls  extremely  wide,  smooth  and  crimped,  as  one 
might  see  on  some  daylilies.  Substance  is  leatherlike  and  thick.  M.  38" ; 
H.C.  ’59 . $20.00 


OTHER  INTRODUCTIONS 

HENRY  SHAW :  A  heavily  ruffled  perfectly  proportioned  pure  icy-white  self 
with  a  snowy  white  beard.  The  ruffling  and  corrugation  runs  completely 
around  the  broad  and  heavily  substanced  blossoms.  H.M.  ’59 . $20.00 

JEAN  SIBELIUS:  A  moderately  ruffled  steel-blue  self.  Domed  standards;  falls 
extremely  smooth,  wide,  semi-flared  and  firmly  trussed.  H.M.  ’59.  .  .  $20.00 

MARY  PICKFORD :  A  medium  large  excellently  branched  and  sturdy  plicata 
in  tones  of  white  and  royal  purple.  Standards  are  firm ;  falls  are  quite 
clean  with  half-inch  marginal  trim  of  royal  purple.  H.M.  ’59 . $15.00 

MISS  ST.  LOUIS:  Heavily  shirred  and  laced  apricot-pink  self.  H.M.  ’58  .$15.00 

BARTOW  LAMMERT :  Pure  snowy  white  self  with  beard  to  match.  H.M.  ’58. 


. $8.00 

FLIRTATION:  Deep  pink  self  with  fiery  red  beard.  H.M.  ’56 . $8.00 

ENCOUNTER:  Golden  yellow  standards;  falls  snowy  white  edged  golden 
yellow.  H.M.  ’59 . $8.00 

JOAN  CRAWFORD:  Celestial  blue  self  with  a  silvery  cast.  Standards  firmly 
closed;  falls  semi-flared  and  attractively  rippled.  H.M.  ’56 . $8.00 

MARION  MARLOWE:  Broad,  ruffled  and  semi-flared  pure  chaste  white.  H.M. 
’57 . $8.00 

ONE  RHIZOME  EACH:  Bartow  Lammert,  Flirtation,  Encounter,  Joan  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Marion  Marlowe  . $30.00 
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CLIFF  W.  RENSON 

ROUTE  #3,  BAXTER  ROAD,  CHESTERFIELD,  MO. 


Mr.  Leslie  Laking,  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mrs.  William  McCann,  1  Queen  St.,  North,  Thorold,  Ont. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Moffat,  170  Delaware  Ave.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Richardson,  R.  2,  Hannon,  Ont. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  3421  Kinser  Pike,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

REGION  17 

RVP,  Dr.  J.  W.  Collier,  1018  South  31st  Street,  Temple,  Texas 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Aikin,  Box  385,  Paris,  Texas 

Mr.  Z.  G.  Benson,  2211  Denver  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mrs.  Z.  G.  Benson,  2211  Denver  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin,  6015  Gaston  Ave.,  Dallas  14,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Bristow,  554  Hillside  Drive,  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Brooks,  R.  2,  Iowa  Park,  Texas 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burge,  1924  West  Sycamore,  Denton,  Texas 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Burt,  R.  2,  Box  156-C,  Waco,  Texas 

Mrs.  Preston  A.  Childers,  R.  1,  Temple,  Texas 

Mr.  W.  R.  Cochran,  3500  Beverly  Drive,  Dallas  5,  Texas 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Cowden,  1400  Country  Club  Drive,  Midland,  Texas 

Mrs.  Vernon  G.  Cox,  207  West  Yarmouth  Street,  Dallas  8,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Dillard,  2007  Harvard  Drive,  Midland,  Texas 

Mr.  E.  M.  Doerfler,  1210  South  37th  Street,  Temple,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Gill,  1616  12th  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mrs.  Doyle  Gray,  Box  208,  Belton,  Texas 

Mr.  H.  H.  Henkleman,  4020  Linden  Avenue,  Fort  Worth  7,  Texas 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Hodges,  4339  Cedar  Circle,  R.  8,  Box  342,  Dallas  11,  Texc 

Mr.  T.  E.  Hughes,  R.  3,  Box  322B,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Keltner,  713  Van  Buren,  McGregor,  Texas 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Keough,  2830  Storey  Lane,  Dallas  20,  Texas 

Mr.  W.  D.  Lee,  707  East  9th  Street,  Houston  7,  Texas 

Mrs.  Joe  M.  Leonard,  Sr.,  227  Lanins  Street,  Gainesville,  Texas 

Mr.  F.  A.  C.  McCulla,  122  N.  Paige  Street,  Houston,  Texas 

Mrs.  Houston  McMurry,  209  South  Hancock,  Henrietta,  Texas 

Dr.  Al  B.  Nelson,  801  Hereford  Street,  College  Station,  Texas 

Mr.  M.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  4215  Rosa  Road,  Dallas  20,  Texas 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  4215  Rosa  Road,  Dallas  20,  Texas 

Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  11122  Claymore  Drive,  Houston  24,  Texas 

Mr.  William  K.  Patton,  Box  3,  Matador,  Texas 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reneau,  311  East  14th  Avenue,  Belton,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Richardson,  6402  Wakeforest,  Houston  5,  Texas 

Judge  Guy  Rogers,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mrs.  Guy  Rogers,  1806  Grant  Street,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Salmon,  901  Morrison  Street,  Box  589,  Marshall,  Texas 

Mrs.  John  C.  Sexton,  3531  Monroe  Avenue,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Mrs.  Frances  Stanglin,  11072  Mandalay  Drive,  Dallas  28,  Texas 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Stevens,  824  Gambrell  Street,  Fort  Worth  1,  Texas 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Tallmon,  3312  Childress  Street,  Fort  Worth  5,  Texas 

Mrs.  Joe  B.  Thorn,  Gordonville,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Wallace,  408  North  7th  Street,  Temple,  Texas 

Mrs.  Loreta  White,  908  Clements,  Gainesville,  Texas 

Mr.  Roy  E.  White,  3816  Lenox  Drive,  Fort  Worth  7,  Texas 

REGION  18 

RVP,  Dr.  Hugo  Wall,  1305  North  Yale,  Wichita  14,  Kans. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Becker,  7221  Manchester  Road,  R.  2,  Kansas  City  33,  Mo. 
Mr.  Clifford  W.  Benson,  R.  3,  Baxter  Road,  Chesterfield,  Mo. 

Miss  Lily  Buder,  3509  Brown  Road,  St.  Louis  14,  Mo. 


INTRODUCING 


© 


C 


FOR  1960 


© 


•  O 


DARK  STRANGER  Sdlg  #5619  ((Black  Forest  x  Sable)  X  Sable  Night) 
DARK  STRANGER  is  a  larger  flower  of  full  rounded  form.  Standards  are 
strong,  closed  and  a  very,  very  deep  purple.  The  wide,  elean-hafted  falls  flare 
moderately  and  are  absolutely  black  with  a  sooty  velvet  texture.  The  beard 
is  bright  brown  and  contrasts  nicely  with  the  black  falls.  Brandling  is  very 
good  and  the  7  or  more  buds  are  ideally  placed.  Ht.  32".  Midseason  H.C. 
1958  . NET  $20.00 


PIETY  Sdlg.  # 5609  ((((Snow  Goddess  X  (((Winter  Carnival  x  Azure  Skies)  x 
White  Sentry)  x  ((Great  Lakes  x  Winter  Carnival)  x  Sib.)))). 

PIETY  was  so  named  because  it  reminds  one  of  quiet  reverence,  devotion 
and  benevolence  like  the  white  angel  standing  silently  in  a  Christmas 
tableau.  It  is  a  white  white  with  a  very  light  lemon  cast  to  the  beard.  It 
is  neither  plain  or  fancy,  tailored  or  lacy,  but  lias  a  full  form  with  semi- 
flaring,  fluted  falls  and  strong  domed  standards.  The  hafts  are  wide  and 
clean.  It  stands  about  36",  has  fine  branching  and  larger  than  average 
flowers.  Early-midseason.  H.C.  1958  . NET  $20.00 


ROYAL  IMAGE  Sdlg.  #5620  ((Helen  McGregor  x  (Azure  Skies  x  Distance) 
X  Regina  Maria))  ROYAL  IMAGE  is  a  self  of  medium  blue,  faintly  lined 
with  deeper  blue  venations.  It  is  a  large,  beautifully  proportioned  flower 
with  flaring  falls  and  strong,  closed  standards.  Hafts  are  wide  and  free  of 
markings.  The  beard  is  a  quiet  silvery  blue.  Substance,  as  might  be 
guessed  from  the  parentage,  is  tremendous.  Three-way  lateral  plus  terminal 
branches  space  8  or  more  buds  perfectly,  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  3  or  4 
flowers  open  at  once.  Ht.  34".  Midseason.  H.C.  1958 . NET  $20.00 


PREVIOUS  INTRODUCTIONS 


FLIPPANCY  H.M.  1959  . $15.00 

SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY  H.M.  1959  .  .  15.00 

IMAGINATION .  15.00 

ANGEL  CURLS  H.C.  1956;  H.M.  1958  ..  15.00 

LAVENDULA  H.M.  1958  .  12.00 

MELODY  MART .  5.00 

PINK  SUNSET  H.C.  1957  .  5.00 

YESTERYEAR  H.C.  1955;  H.M.  1956  ..  5.00 


AIRY  CHARM  . $5.00 

MAGIC  MOOD  H.C.  1956  .  3.00 

DREAM  DUST  .  2.00 

FELICIA  .  2.00 

FIESTAWAY .  2.00 

JUST  MAGIC  .  2.00 

PINK  CANLELIGIIT  .  2.00 

SWEET  HARMONY  .  2.00 
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DR.  CHARLES  E.  RRANCII 

329  E.  MARKET  ST.,  PIPER  CITY,  ILL. 


Mrs.  Walter  H.  Buxton,  817  S.  Sappington  Road,  Webster  Groves  19,  Mo. 

Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger,  824  E.  Patterson,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Fleck,  13301  Silverlane,  Independence,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Gates,  414  West  College,  Aurora,  Mo. 

Mr.  Allen  Harper,  100  E.  81st  North,  Kansas,  Mo. 

Dr.  William  Hunt,  2600  Pacific,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Justice,  924  S.  Rinker,  Aurora,  Mo. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Minnick,  324  N.  Park  Circle,  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 

Mr.  Marvin  G.  Olson,  1605  Salem  Hills  Drive,  Rock  Hill  19,  Mo. 

Mr.  Ray  C.  Palmer,  Weidman  Road,  R.  1,  Box  382A,  Manchester,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Ray  C.  Palmer,  Weidman  Road,  R.  1,  Box  382A,  Manchester,  Mo. 

Mr.  Ray  K.  Rickman,  1610  Bird  Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Mr.  Elvan  Roderick,  1406  N.  Washington,  Farmingham,  Mo. 

Mr.  Glenn  Rogers,  700  Queen  Ridge  Drive,  Independence,  Mo. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Ryle,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Sapp,  2319  Pennsylvania,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Mr.  Carl  O.  Schirmer,  6104  King  Hill  Ave.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Schirmer,  5701  S.  2nd  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  3  Sassafras  Lane,  Ferguson  21,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  3  Sassafras  Lane,  Ferguson  21,  Mo. 

Mr.  Herman  J.  Selle,  5000  Grandview  Road,  Kansas  City  34,  Mo. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  Street,  11219  East  19th,  Independence,  Mo. 

Mr.  Elmer  Tiemann,  R.  3,  Fredericktown,  Mo. 

Miss  Gene  Wild,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 

Mr.  Orville  M.  Baker,  810  Litchfield,  Wichita  3,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Bert  Brickell,  R.  5,  Box  103,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Mr.  Roy  Brizendine,  2214  Maryland,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Peryl  Dafforn,  Cunningham,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Helen  Graham,  500  East  Locust,  El  Dorado,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Ervin  Gruben,  709  College  Street,  Scott  City,  Kans. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Harry,  Box  84,  Home,  Kans. 

Rev.  David  R.  Kinish,  O.S.B.,  St.  Benedict’s  College,  Atchison,  Kans. 

Mr.  John  Ohl,  4001  East  31st  South,  Wichita  18,  Kans. 

Mrs.  B.  K.  Reeble,  1630  Wilman  Court,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Salley,  Box  72,  Liberal,  Kans. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Schoonover,  404  South  5th,  Humboldt,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Schwinn,  2004  Gold,  Wichita  11,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Beryl  L.  Smith,  1230  First  Ave.,  East,  Horton,  Kans. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Trimpa,  Star  Route,  Box  13,  Sublette,  Kans. 

REGION  19 

RVP,  Mr.  Joseph  Gatty,  5-22  Hazel  Place,  Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Bellmer,  200  Elmwood  Avenue,  Hohokus,  N.J. 

Mr.  Raymond  Blicharz,  827  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Zeh  Dennis,  Jr.,  11  Meadow  Road,  Chatham,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Donohoe,  Mill  Race  Farm,  Clinton,  N.J. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Gray,  140  Upper  Saddle  River  Road,  Montvale,  N.J. 

Mr.  David  Johnson,  476  New  Market  Road,  Dunellen,  N.J. 

Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett,  1  Fairview  Avenue,  Staten  Island  14,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Benedict  Road,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island  4,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Benedict  Road,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island  4,  N.Y. 
Miss  Mary  Wais,  R.D.  Lebanon,  N.J. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther,  474  Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Ira  Wood,  37  Pine  Court,  New  Providence,  N.J. 
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Lifetime  Plastic  Plant  Markers 


Here  is  a  PLANT  MARKER 
that  we  can  recommend  to  all 
IRIS  GROWERS.  Permanent, 
will  not  rot,  easy  to  read,  easy 
to  write  on  with  ordinary  soff 
lead  pencil  and  it  remains  clear 
and  plain  even  if  covered  with 
soil  over  winter.  We  have  made 
the  test  and  we  know  this  to 
be  true.  The  writing  can  be 
removed  with  scouring  powder 
and  the  label  can  be  used  over  and  over.  Remains  neat  and  clean  and 
requires  no  painting.  One  of  the  things  we  like  best  is  the  saving  in 
time  required  to  prepare  labels  at  planting  time. 

The  tie-on  tags  are  popular  with  those  who  wish  to  fashion  their  own 
steel  stakes  from  heavy  wire.  They  are  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
for  hybridizing  records  as  the  writing  always  remains  readable  and  the 
tags  can  be  cleaned  and  used  year  after  year. 

PLANT  MARKERS  MAKE  WELCOME  GIFTS  FOR  GARDENER  FRIENDS 

POST  PAID  PRICES 


25  50 

100 

500 

A — 4 1/2"  Vertical  Pot  Stake 

$  .75  $ 

1.25 

$  5.50 

B — 2"  x  5"  Border  Stake 

.  2.00 

2.75 

1  1.00 

C — 6"  Vertical  Stake . 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D — 2"  Tie-on  Tag 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E — 3"  Tie-on  Tag 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F — 2"  Notched  Tag 

.75 

1.25 

5.00 

H — 2I/2"  x  8"  Tee  Stake 

. $1.75  3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J— 3"  x  12"  Tee  Stake  . 

.  3.00  5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

K— 4'/2"  x  18"  Tee  Stake 

4.50  8.00  1 

5.00 

67.50 

L — 18"  Galvanized  Spring  Steel 

Stake 

2.00  4.00 

7.00 

30.00 

P — 1"  x  12"  Vertical  Stake 

2.25  4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

Sample  Assortment:  10  each  of 

A,  C,  D, 

F,  and  5  each  of  B  and 

H  for 

$1.00 

Special  Assortment:  2  each  of  E, 

H,  J,  K, 

L  and  P  for  $1.00. 

NOTE:  A,  B,  H,  J  and  K  style  stakes  also 

made  in  spring  green.  D-2"  tags 

made 

in  red,  white,  blue,  green  and  ye  1 1  < 

3w.  Specify  color  wanted. 

Copper 

wires 

supplied  with  all  tags.  Price  of  steel  stake  does  not  include  tag. 


Dealers  and  Garden  Clubs  write  for  Wholesale  Prices 

2543  38th  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis  6,  Minnesota 
IRIS  •  PEONY  •  DAYLILY  CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
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REGION  20 

RVP,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Gordon,  Jr.,  414  Eudora  St.,  Denver  20,  Colo. 
Mr.  O.  T.  Baker,  7650  West  4th  Ave.,  Denver  15,  Colo. 

Mr.  Lemoine  J.  Bechtold,  4201  S.  University  Blvd.,  Englewood,  Colo. 
Mr.  Everett  L.  Cline,  991  South  Columbine,  Denver  9,  Colo. 

Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  4301  East  Cedar  Ave.,  Denver  22,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gray,  240  Hunt  St.,  Salida,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Howard  G.  Housley,  9305  West  9th  Ave.,  Denver  15,  Colo. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Lincoln,  1200  Lake  St.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  3240  Broadway,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mr.  Joseph  O.  Riley,  4284  Hooker  St.,  Denver  11,  Colo. 

Mr.  Roy  P.  Rogers,  302  Arapahoe  Ave.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

REGION  21 

RVP,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Young,  Lake  Park,  East,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Armstrong,  8021  Lake  St.,  Omaha  14,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Cox,  112  E.  Benjamin,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Mr.  George  M.  Dubes,  2128  Isabella  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Ellis,  118  N.  Sheridan,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 
Mr.  E.  A.  Emery,  219  N.  Cecelia,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Miss  Hazel  Grapes,  Big  Springs,  Nebr. 

Miss  Vivian  Grapes,  Big  Springs,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Angie  Gutekunst,  Box  127,  State  Center,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Leon  High,  R.  2,  Lexington,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Byron  C.  Jenkins,  Box  591,  Bellevue,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Lucille  J.  Kavan,  2310  So.  49th  St.,  Omaha  6,  Nebr. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Keeling,  1702  Crook  St.,  Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Kehr,  212  West  E  St.,  Ogallala,  Nebr. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Kelly,  3004  S.  31st  St.,  Omaha  4,  Nebr. 

Dr.  Glenn  S.  Millice,  Box  405,  Battle  Creek,  Iowa 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha  4,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Nelson,  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha  4,  Nebr. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Redman,  8308  Oakwood,  R.  4,  South  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Ricker,  1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Mr.  Carl  H.  Rohman,  1312  Fall  Creek  Road,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Rowe,  Jr.,  R.  4,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
Mr.  Arnold  Schliefert,  R.  1,  Murdock,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Olive  Skrdla,  Atkinson,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Clifford  Smith,  113  N.  University,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Ben  Stephenson,  Box  146,  Boone,  Iowa 

Mr.  Leo  F.  Waits,  1222  Judson,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  824  Courtwright,  Mapleton,  Iowa 

Dr.  R.  W.  Wilder,  Box  125,  Stanhope,  Iowa 

REGION  22 

RVP,  Richard  C.  Butler,  36  River  Ridge,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  Wiley  D.  Abshire,  R.  4,  Edmond,  Okla. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Atkinson,  410  Atkinson  Drive,  Midwest  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Butler,  36  River  Ridge,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  Oren  E.  Campbell,  284  Goshen  Avenue,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Clark,  915  East  Main  Street,  Box  7,  Sentinel,  Okla. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Gilbert,  1213  Lake  Street,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Miss  Eleanor  Hill,  1577  East  22nd  Street,  Tulsa  5,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Dan  Holloway,  1626  Birch  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mr.  Tom  Howard,  3904  Victory  Circle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Jennings,  Box  597,  Wynnewood,  Okla. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Johnston,  1010  N.  Mill  Road,  Springdale,  Ark. 
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NEW  Introduction  for  1960 


BRIGHT  SAILS:  (Thotmes  III  X  Dark  Chocolate)  38"  Midseason.  Goodman 
sdlg.  #22627.  A  very  brilliant  Copper  self;  large  flowers  with  hafts  over 
3"  in  width.  Waved  standards  fully  closed ;  falls  with  slight  haft  marks,  not 
excessively  ruffled  or  pinched.  It  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  a  heavy 
rainfall  and  both  S.  &  F.  took  that  weather  without  folding  up;  several 
judges  who  saw  it  then  pronounced  it  as  outstanding  in  its  class.  Its  stalk 
is  very  heavy  with  average  of  3  branches.  A  most  worthy  descendant  of  its 
eminent  parents .  $25.00 

1960  PRICES  OF  1958  INTRODUCTIONS 

ROYAL  RUBY:  (Red  Hussar  X  Savage)  This  had  a  greater  reception  in  1959 
than  in  1958  the  year  of  its  introduction  and  was  sold  out  both  years.  It  is 
a  rich  red  self  in  my  garden  and  is  without  haft  marks;  placed  in  RIF 
Class  of  the  1960  Color  classification.  Flowers  are  large  with  fully  closed 
standards  and  waved  flaring  falls;  hafts  3"  across  and  lovely  old  gold  beards 
giving  it  character  such  as  a  red  heard  on  red  would  fail  to  do.  It  makes 
normal  increase,  2  on  each  rhizome  though  the  increase  in  California  is 
much  greater.  It  rebloomed  in  central  Calif,  from  late  Dec.  to  the  end 
of  Jan.  1959,  hut  no  Iris  has  ever  rebloomed  here.  Again  in  1959  it  set  seed 
very  easily  both  ways.  Stock  somewhat  better  than  last  year  so  price 
reduced  to  .  $30.00 

GOLDEN  BUTTERCUP:  (Solid  Gold  X  Golden  Shell)  It  is  a  deep  golden 
yellow  self,  deeper  tone  than  either  parent.  No.  5  Buttercup  on  Wilson 
charts.  Its  pollen  parent  has  produced  some  fine  sdlgs.  in  past  2  years. 
. $20.00 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT:  (Paratrooper  X  Cahokia)  a  specimen  white  with  4  or  5 
branches  on  thick  tall  stalk  that  so  far  has  stood  up  in  all  weather  here. 
Very  hard  indeed  to  equal  or  heat  as  an  Iris  to  exhibit  in  a  show  or  in  a 
clump  in  your  garden .  $15.00 

IVORY  SATIN:  (Royal  Ermine  X  Wh.  Sdlg.)  38".  The  form  of  this  lovely 
cream  with  rich  golden  throat  and  heard  is  much  finer  than  that  of  Royal 
Ermine.  There  are  many  fine  whites  hut  few  beautiful  creams  to  place  next 
to  the  pinks,  light  blues  and  other  pastel  colors.  Here  is  one  that  will  make 
them  worth  while  in  your  garden .  $10.00 

All  my  Iris  stood  up  in  the  severe  winter  and  wet  spring  of  1959  in 
my  garden  without  rotting  of  the  rhizomes  due  I  believe  to  their 
hardiness  and  good  growth  qualities. 

Tests  covering  over  30  years  lead  me  to  believe  that  long  roots  and  plenty 
of  foliage  on  the  rhizomes,  are  more  important  than  large  rhizomes  in 
getting  bloom  the  first  year.  So  according  to  the  season  I  ship  in  late  July 
or  August,  special  handling  free  of  charge. 


W  rite 

RICHARD  GOODMAN 

253  BLOOMINGBANK  RD.  RIVERSIDE,  ILLINOIS 
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Mrs.  L.  M.  Limpus,  8600  N.  E.  46th  Terrace,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Mayes,  Box  474,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  R.  10,  Box  115,  5720  N.  W.  36th  Street,  Oklahoma 
City  12,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Cecil  McCutcheon,  926  N.  W.  19th  Street,  Oklahoma  City  6,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Peninger,  922  South  24th  Street,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Plato,  2217  N.  W.  14th  Street,  Oklahoma  City  7,  Okla. 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Pohlemann,  B.  2,  Anadarko,  Okla. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Powell,  103  Cass  Street,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Russell  Pryer,  1216  N.  W.  33rd  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Sam  Sargo,  R.  7,  Box  127,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Shaver,  Box  554,  Bethany,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Iris  Smith,  Box  124,  Hitchcock,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Zip  Smith,  1708  N.  W.  41st  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Stanley,  2401  N.  E.  24th  Street,  Oklahoma  City  1 1,  Okla. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Stoner,  602  N.  Malone,  Enid,  Okla. 

Mrs.  James  G.  True,  1611  Lake  Street,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Paul  Updegraff,  324  Emelyn,  Norman,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Tracy  Witherington,  317  Helen  Avenue,  Camden,  Ark. 

Mr.  Wally  Ziminski,  3904  Victory  Circle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

REGION  23 

RVP,  Mrs.  Ruth  Pressey,  2421  Pueblo  Bonito  Dr.  NAV.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Mrs.  B.  O.  Barnes,  192  Willow  Rd.  N.W.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Lowenstein,  611  Aliso  S.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Lucile  L.  Miller,  7015  Fourth  St.  N.W.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Earl  S.  Mount,  1312  Vassar  Dr.  S.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Earl  Powell,  R.  2,  Box  161,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  Howard  G.  Shockey,  3208  Valley  Haven  Ct.  N.W.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Mr.  Eugene  Sundt,  343  Hermosa  Dr.  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

REGION  24 

RVP,  Mr.  W.  T.  Bledsoe,  1015  Cole  Drive  S.E.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Batson,  216  W.  Tuscaloosa  St.,  Florence,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Paul  Frank  Boon,  2761  Millbrook  Road,  Birmingham  13,  Ala. 

Miss  Annie  A.  Cooper,  301  Main  St.,  Oxford,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Dean  A.  Ellithorpe,  269  Shades  Crest  Road,  Birmingham  9,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Ruth  T.  Fletcher,  R.  2,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Fraser,  428  Beverly  Ave.,  Florence,  Ala. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ponder,  1414  Alabama  Ave.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Miss  Alta  Shelton,  304  W.  Tuscaloosa  St.,  Florence,  Ala. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Sisson,  102  Chickamauga  St.,  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Stanford,  617  Fourth  St.  S.W.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Banks,  Box  698,  Tunica,  Miss. 

Miss  Evelyn  Barbour,  725  Farmer  St.,  Box  285,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Mrs.  John  Crigler,  Fayette,  Miss. 

Mr.  Halbert  Cunningham,  Crawford,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Johnson,  1333  Chambers  St.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  1750  Meadowbrook  Drive,  Jackson  6,  Miss. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Revell,  Jr.,  334  Third  St.,  Grenada,  Miss. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Tipton,  Horn  Lake,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Littlejohn  Upshur,  1509  Belmont,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Wall,  2016  35th  Ave.,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Williamson,  716  E.  Fifth  St.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
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I960  -  INTRODUCING  -  1960 

RARE  VINTAGE — (Lauck)  Ebony  Echo  x  (Vice  Regal  x  Solid  Mahog¬ 
any).  You  will  experience  a  singularly  exhilarating  lift  with  this 
beautifully  ruffled,  heady  wine-red  iris.  The  wide  flaring  falls  are 
richer  and  slightly  deeper  in  color  than  the  standards,  a  near  oxhlood 
red  with  a  trace  of  white  near  the  haft.  Thick  leathery  substance,  does 
not  sunburn.  Nice  contrasting  orange-brown  beard.  Excellent  four 
way  branching.  Height  38".  Midseason  through  late . net  $20.00 

HOLD  THAT  TIGER — (Lauck  ’58)  Large  yellow,  vivid  maroon  stripes 
in  falls  give  tiger  effect.  Midseason  to  late.  H.M.  ’59 .  $10.00 

INTRODUCTIONS  OF  MRS.  W.  J.  HINKLE 

CURL’D  CLOUD— (E-27-1  x  E-29-1)  ’59.  Shakespeare’s  “Curl’d  Cloud” 
could  have  had  little  more  ethereal  quality  than  this  one  of  the  iris 
world.  A  large  ruffled  white  with  closed  standards  and  flaring  falls. 
Greenish  tinge  on  falls,  lemon  beard  tipped  white.  Many  well  spaced 
blooms  on  38"  stalk.  Heavy  substance.  Long  blooming  period,  mid¬ 
season  through  late.  H.M.  ’59 .  net  $25.00 

INTRIGUER — (Regina  Maria  x  Zara)  ’59.  The  plot  thickens  with  this 
alluring  hyacinth  blue  veil  of  mystery:  beautiful  ruffling,  wide  grace¬ 
fully  semi-flared  falls,  light  orange  beard  tipped  pale  violet.  36"  stalk. 
Early  to  mid-season.  H.M.  ’59 .  net  $22.50 

LE  BEAU — (E-27-1  x  New  Love)  ’59.  A  truly  imposing  glistening  white 
self.  Beautifully  ruffled,  proportions  excellent,  substance  heavy.  Under¬ 
side  of  wide  falls  has  greenish  ribbing.  Yellow  beard.  Ideal  branching 
on  38"  stalk.  Mid-season  to  late.  H.M.  ’59 .  net  $25.00 

DEMETRIA — ’58.  Superlative  ruffled  medium  blue.  H.M.  ’58.  .  .  $17.50 

HELEN  NOVAK — ’57.  Large  commanding  lobelia  blue  self.  H.M.  ’58..  . 
.  $17.50 

MELISSA — ’56.  A  truly  elegant  ruffled  deep  blue.  Proud  winner  of  the 


Premio  Firenze,  2nd  Award  ’59.  H.M.  ’58 .  $12.50 

REGINA  MARIA — A  real  quality  flaring  large  medium  blue.  Winner  of 
the  Premio  Firenze,  3rd  Award  ’59.  A.M.  ’57 .  $10.00 

SYMPHONY — ’58.  Charming  ruffled  sea  blue.  H.M.  ’58 . $17.50 

WHITE  BOUQUET — ’57.  A  favorite  large  warm  white.  H.M. ’57.  $10.00 

DEMETRIA,  HELEN  NOVAK,  SYMPHONY— One  rhizome  of 

each  . $42.50 

or  any  two  of  these .  $30.00 

MELISSA,  WHITE  BOUQUET,  REGINA  MARIA— 

One  rhizome  of  each .  $25.00 

HARVEST  LANE  IRIS  GARDEN 

5142  HARVEST  LANE  TOLEDO  13,  OHIO 

List  of  300  new  and  top  favorites  on  request 
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ACCREDITED  JUDGES  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  1960 

Rev.  D.  E.  Benbow,  48  Old  Road  East,  Gravesend,  Kent,  England 
Mr.  N.  Leslie  Cave,  Summerlea,  Sugden  Road,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey, 
England 

Mr.  H.  Senior  Fothergill,  12  Abercorn  PL,  London  N.W.  8,  England 
Mr.  H.  Castle  Fletcher,  Esq.,  10  Gilston  Road,  London  S.W.  10,  England 
Mr.  H.  J.  Randall,  C.  B.  E.,  Sandilands,  Brooklyn  Road,  Woking,  Surrey, 
England 

OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  HONORARY  JUDGES,  1960 

Rev.  E.  H.  Brennan,  415  W.  Highland  Ave.,  Redlands,  Calif.  (15) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Caldwell,  55  Warren  Place,  Montclair,  N.J.  (19) 

Mr.  Sam  Y.  Caldwell,  R.  4,  Holt  Road,  Nashville  11,  Tenn.  (7) 

Mr.  R.  M.  Cooley,  810  North  Water  St.,  Silverton,  Oreg.  (13) 

Mr.  L.  W.  Cousins,  372  Tecumseh  Ave.,  London,  Ontario,  Canada  (16) 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Cross,  R.  2,  Lakeville,  Minn.  (8) 

Mr.  Fred  DeForest,  R.  3,  Box  363,  Canby,  Oreg.  (13) 

Mr.  Geddes  Douglas,  Hill  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn.  (7) 

Mrs.  Geddes  Douglas,  Hill  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn.  (7) 

Mrs.  William  G.  DuMont,  1615  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill.  (9) 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Egelberg,  320  W.  13th  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wise.  (8) 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fraser,  48  Elbridge  St.,  Newton  58,  Mass.  (1) 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Frese,  23  Hubbard  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  (2) 

Mr.  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff,  1825  N.  Capitol  St.,  Washington  2,  D.C.  (4) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grinter,  737  S.  Main  St.,  Independence,  Mo.  (18) 

Mr.  David  F.  Hall,  809  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  (9) 

Miss  Harriette  R.  Halloway,  832  Madison  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.J.  (19) 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Horton,  528  Bristol  St.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  (6) 

Mr.  Virgil  V.  Johnson,  R.  1,  Meredith,  N.H.  (1) 

Dr.  Stafford  Jory,  1370  Euclid  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif.  (14) 

Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge,  419  E.  Main  St,  Silverton,  Oreg.  (13) 

Dr.  P.  A.  Loomis,  1414  Culebra  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  (20) 

Mr.  W.  B.  MacMillan,  211  N.  Washington  St,  Abbeville,  La.  (10) 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Marx,  Box  38,  Boring,  Oreg.  (13) 

Mr.  Alexander  Maxwell,  2307  Butterfield  Road,  Yakima,  Wash.  (13) 

Mr.  Ira  S.  Nelson,  Box  175,  S.L.I.  Station,  Lafayette,  La.  (10) 

Col.  J.  C.  Nichols,  602  Hudson  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  (2) 

Mr.  Harry  R.  O’Brien,  West  Wilson  Bridge  Road,  Worthington,  Ohio  (6) 

Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison,  304  Narcissus  St.,  Corona  de  Mar,  Calif.  (15) 

Mr.  Geoffrey  L.  Pilkington,  Grayswood  Hill,  No.  311  Haslemere,  Surrey, 
England  (F) 

Dr.  Matthew  C.  Riddle,  2557  S.W.  Vista  Ave.,  Portland  1,  Oreg.  (13) 

Mr.  Carl  Salbach,  657  Woodmont  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif.  (14) 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Sass,  R.  1,  Benson  Station,  Omaha,  Nebr.  (21) 

Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Schmelzer,  731  Edgewood,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  (13) 

Mr.  Bernard  Schreiner,  R.  2,  Box  299,  Salem,  Oreg.  (13) 

Mr.  Robert  Schreiner,  R.  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oreg.  (13) 

Mrs.  J.  Willis  Slaughter,  4  West  11th  Place,  Houston  5,  Texas  (17) 

Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel,  4746  Ronmar  Place,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  (15) 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Tharp,  445  N.  7th  St.,  Payette,  Idaho  (11) 

Mr.  Herman  F.  Thorup,  1195  E.  Crystal  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City  6,  Utah  (12) 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Tinley,  520  Third  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  (21) 

Mr.  Howard  R.  Watkins,  4709  Cumberland  Ave.,  Chevy  Chase  15,  Md.  (4) 

Mr.  Wilbur  W.  Weed,  680  Chestnut  Drive,  Eugene,  Oreg.  (13) 

Mr.  R.  M.  White,  R.  1,  West  Summerland,  British  Columbia,  Canada  (13) 
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Mary  Ellen  's 

INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  !»« 0 


BLOSSOM  VALLEY  (Sdlg  No.  1754)  Snow  Flurry  x  Maid  of  Cotton 

Elegant  large  flaring;  purr  wliitr  iris  with  heavy  substance  ami  fine  texture.  Standards  wavy 
and  closed.  Falls  wavy  and  flaring.  Wide  of  parts  an  iris  of  good  form.  Light  yellow  heard. 

Branching  good.  Pods  readily,  pollen  scarce.  E.M.  38”  . $25.00 

Named  in  honor  of  my  dear  friend,  Peggy  Dodson,  who  originated  Blossom  Valley  Garden  Club, 
of  which  I  am  a  charter  member  and  past  president. 

CAMBRIAN  CAPER  (Sdlg  No.  14-H-20)  (1924  x  Tabasco)  x  Glowing  Amber 

A  novelty  in  bright  red.  Falls  horizontal  and  velvety.  %”  red  appendage  attached  to  end  of 
beard.  Good  substance  and  texture.  Branching  good.  M.L.  34”  . $15.00 

CAMPBELL  COPPER  (Sdlg  No.  17-4-E)  Mexico  x  Argus  Pheasant 

Brown  self  of  good  size  ami  excellent  form.  Heavy  substance  and  smooth.  Standards  darker 
brown  than  falls,  nicely  closed  and  wavy.  Flaring  smooth  brown  falls.  A  beautiful  bronze 
beard  sets  this  wide  glistening  flower  off  to  perfection.  Nicely  branched,  fertile.  M.L. 
34" . . $25.00 


EL  CAMINO  REAL  (Sdlg  No.  15-E-31)  Jade  Queen  x  Mission  Trails 

We  are  unable  to  describe  El  Caniino  Real  and  do  it  justice.  Very  wide  and  ruffled.  Extremely 
heavy  substance,  yet  fine  in  texture.  A  self  in  very  light  lavender.  Pods  readily  and  very 

fertile  pollen . .  $25.00 

Being  guested  in  the  H.  Castle  Fletcher  garden  in  London,  England. 

EL  GATO  (Sdlg  No.  15-E-99)  1891  x  1940 

A  heavily  laced  plicata.  Cream  background  over  all.  Standards  cyclamen  purple  pequoted  in 
lighted  shade.  Style  arms  cyclamen  purple,  wide  and  heavily  laced  and  serrated.  Lush  thick 
bronze  heard.  Falls  outlined  wide  band  plum  purple  (934  Wilson’s).  Dotting  of  same  color 
on  falls.  Maroon  hafts  (1030  Wilson’s).  An  altogther  elegant  flower  wide  of  parts  and 
nicely  branched  on  sturdy  stalks  with  3  buds  to  a  socket.  Vigorous  and  floriferous.  Fertile  both 
ways.  E.M.  38”  . .' . $25.00 


KEARNIE  (Sdlg  No.  14-H-78)  1884  x  1854 

Part  onco  corn  yellow  self.  Shimmering  beautifully  rounded  flower  of  unusually  heavy  substance 
and  fine  texture.  Very  late  bloomer.  Fertile  both  ways.  V.L.  32”  . $25.00 


KRAKATOA  (Sdlg  No.  15-E-108)  (Custard  x  1940)  x  (Sorrel  Top  x  1940) 

As  the  name  implies  something  unusual.  Another  plicata,  this  one  with  yellow  background. 
Closed  standards  laced  and  dotted  brown.  Falls  stitched  on  edge  with  violet.  Fine  brown 
dotting  around  bronze  beard.  Good  substance,  fine  texture.  Laced  and  serrated  over  entire 
flower  including  beautiful  style  arms.  Nicely  branched.  Fertile  both  ways.  Received  the 
Exhibition  Certificate  at  the  Clara  B.  Rees  Iris  Societv  Annual  Show  in  San  Jose,  California, 
1959.  M.  34"  . ' . $25.00 

PACIFIC  THUNDER  (Sdlg  No.  15-E-90)  Pierre  Menard  x  Wild  Blue  Yonder 

Perfectly  branched  tall  strong  stalks  with  large  broad  midnight  blue  ruffled  and  flaring  crisp 
flowers.  This  is  Pacific  Thunder.  Heavy  substance  ami  fine  texture.  A  regal  iris.  Being 
guested  in  the  H.  Castle  Fletcher  garden,  London,  England . $25.00 


TENDERNESS  (Sdlg  No.  14-H-44)  Jade  Queen  x  Mission  Trails 

Sibling  to  El  Camino  Real.  Extremely  fragrant  very  ruffled  beauty  done  in  a  rosy  mauve.  A 
complete  self  of  heavy  substance,  finest  of  texture  on  well  branched  stalks.  A  real  breath  taker, 

as  were  many  of  this  cross.  Fertile.  V.L.  34”  . $25.00 

Can  be  seen  in  the  Schaan  Iris  Gardens,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Knopf  Iris  and  Hybridiziny  Gtinlens 

651  DRY  CREEK  RD.,  CAMPBELL,  CALIFORNIA 

Free  list  on  request 
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Mrs.  Charles  G.  Whiting,  824  Courtright  St.,  Mapleton,  Iowa  (21) 
Mr.  Jesse  E.  Wills,  1201  Belle  Meade  Blvd.,  Nashville  5,  Tenn.  (7) 
Mr.  John  C.  Wister,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  (3) 


THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Exhibition  Judges ,  1960 

Compiled  and  Submitted  by 
J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Chairman,  Exhibition  Committee 

( In  addition  to  the  names  submitted  below, 
all  Garden  Judges  also  are  Exhibition  Judges.) 

REGION  1 

Mrs.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove,  Milton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Thelma  G.  Barton,  15  Minott  St.,  Gardener,  Mass. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Brown,  Broad  St.,  Bane,  Mass. 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Knowlton,  32  Hancock  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  E.  Goett,  R.  1,  Stepney  Depot,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Percy  I.  Merry,  109  Brookside  Road,  Needham,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith,  166  Fairmount  Rd.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Perkins,  22  Hayden  St.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  H.  Pride,  7  Boyce  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Spurr,  36  Cedar  Park,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stephenson,  Box  3004,  Westville  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  East  Main  St.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  R.  2,  Gary  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 

REGION  2 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Bender,  Box  55,  Batavia,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Blenis,  Ravena,  N.Y. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brewster,  88  West  Main  St.,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Brownell,  Mt.  Upton,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Wells  E.  Burton,  1038  Front  St.,  Binghamton  96,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Star  Route,  Altamont,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa  Park,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Guy  H.  Emery,  368  West  Fourth  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Lowell  H.  Hawthorne,  Rock  Road,  R.  1,  Verona,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  Martz,  R.  1,  Millport,  N.Y. 

Dr.  William  G.  McGarvey,  State  University  of  New  York,  Oswego,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  Box  262,  Schenevus,  N.Y. 

Mr.  James  C.  Stevens,  Greenville,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Carleton  Van  de  Water,  R.  1,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 

REGION  3 

Miss  Iva  May  Anderson,  2678  Leechburg  Road,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Allen  F.  Fluent,  R.  2,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

REGION  4 

Mrs.  John  A.  Clem,  Topside,  Staunton,  Va. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Landolina,  Arden  Forest,  Clemmons,  N.C. 

Mrs.  Ray  H.  Price,  712  Hamilton  Ave.,  Columbia  Heights,  Va. 

Mr.  Ivan  Richmond,  9200  Flower  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Sledd,  Mount  Stirling  Plantation,  Providence  Forge,  Va. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Summers,  R.  5,  Box  215,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Guy  L.  Whicker,  303  Idlewood  Drive,  Kanapolis,  N.C. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  Williams,  Jr.,  364  Albemarle  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS:  Rt.  1,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 


1960  INTRODUCTIONS 
MINIATURE  DWARF 

CURTSY  (Ruth  Stephenson)  9".  (Unknown)  H.C.  ’59. 

An  amoena  “chamaeiris  type”  dwarf.  Lovely  coloring  with  pure  white 
standards  and  delicate  medium  violet  falls . Net  $5.00 

STANDARD  DWARFS 

SPRING  MIST  (Ruth  Stephenson)  12".  (Unknown)  H.C.  ’59. 

The  first  true  blend  in  SDRs.  Delicate  and  shy  but  a  sparkling  personality. 
Over  pale  pearl  grey  are  blended  ever  so  smoothly,  shades  of  blue  and 
lavender.  Beautiful  form  and  plant  habit . Net  $5.00 

HOW  NOW  (Ruth  Stephenson)  13".  (Whitone  X  Fairy  Flax) 

Something  NEW.  Nicely  formed  flowers  are  a  warm  white  with  a  large 
turquoise  feather  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  falls.  Fine  habit.  .  .  Net  $5.00 

THE  FOLLOWING  IRIS  CO-INTRODUCED 
WITH  EL  DORADO  GARDENS,  EL  DORADO,  KANS. 

NUDE  WITH  ORANGE  (John  Ohl)  38".  (Loomis  “type  Palomino”  from  Sea 
Shell  lines  X  Apricot  Glory) 

A  masterpiece  from  the  brush  of  a  great  artist !  Soft  Polynesian  flesh  in 
color  with  a  bright  orange  beard.  Smooth  texture  with  heavy  substance; 
good  branching.  Provocative  I  . Net  $25.00 

BLUE  MIRAGE  (Sass-Graham)  34".  (Porcelain  Blue  X  Wide  World) 

Icy  blue  white  intensifying  in  the  heart  of  the  flower  with  a  strong  blue 
lance  thrust  down  from  the  beard  onto  the  falls.  Crisp,  tough  substance. 
Wide  and  flaring  form . Net  $15.00 

GOLDEN  WINGS  (Sass-Graham)  36".  (Sass  Sdgs  from  Ola  Kala,  Tobacco 
Road,  Nebraska  Sunset  and  Country  Butter).  Intense,  near  orange  yellow, 
glowing  and  brilliant  with  horizontal  falls  and  distinct  ruffling  throughout. 
Very  fragrant . Net  $20.00 

SCARLET  LETTER  (Sass-Graham)  38".  (Sdg.  of  Revel) 

Soft,  clear  white  with  a  bright  coral-red  beard.  Wide  and  ruffled  petals. 
Large  flowers  well  placed  on  a  magnificent  stalk.  Vigorous  grower. 
. Net  $25.00 


HIGH  SOCIETY  (Sass-Graham  38".  (sih  to  Commendable) 

The  aristocrat  of  neglectas.  Both  the  color  and  the  texture  are  lush  and 
expensive  looking.  Standards  clean  delicate  orchid  underlined  by  velvety 
red  purple  falls  shouldered  in  smooth  chocolate  brown  and  edged  orchid. 
Orchid  styles  and  orange  beard . Net  $25.00 

JUNGLE  SHADOWS  (Sass-Graham)  32".  (Black  Delight  x  black  sdg) 

Exotic  and  other-worldish.  A  color  break  for  sure.  The  dusky  grey  base 
color  is  overblended  and  flushed  with  lavender,  brown,  olive  and  purple. 
A  deep  brown  beard  leads  you  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  flower. 

. Net  $15.00 
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REGION  5 


Mrs.  L.  L.  Butts,  Thomaston,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Roy  M.  Carter,  131  Dixon  Drive,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapman,  Williston,  S.C. 

Mr.  James  H.  Duren,  3155  Old  Jonesboro  Road,  Hapeville,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Willie  E.  Rice  Hurst,  Marshallville,  Ga. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Lowry,  977  Mt.  Airy  Drive,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Laura  Reeves,  1845  Christopher  Drive,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  R.  Rowe,  755  Kipling  Drive,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Thayer,  Bon-nest,  R.  3,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

REGION  6 

Mrs.  Edwin  Crosby,  G-7154  Brewer  Road,  Flint  7,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frank  Biggio,  4455  Sunset  Blvd.,  Steubenville,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Nelson  Gayer,  Box  13,  Medina,  Ohio 

Mrs.  William  H.  Pavey,  Country  Club  Road,  Xenia,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Harry  Wilkie,  N.  Main  St.,  Bellbrook,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Clyde  Husselman,  R.  2,  Waterloo,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Glen  Kildow,  504  E.  Jackson,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Noel  E.  Proctor,  1215  E.  Adams  St.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Zuercher,  121  E.  Union,  Portland,  Ind. 

REGION  7 

Mrs.  Geddes  Douglas,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Reed  Elliott,  Nicholsville  Pike,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Ferguson,  Box  998,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Paul  O.  Gillespie,  5201  St.  Elmo  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Gotto,  1017  Bates  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Hammitt,  101  Greenbrier  St.,  Fort  Mitchell,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Vivian  G.  Hill,  1408  Lakeland  Drive,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Lamb,  814  Montclair  Drive,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Patterson,  323  N.  Willet  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Goebel  Porter,  R.  2,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Sawyer,  4887  Shady  Grove  Road,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Shields,  4619  Bellevue,  Louisville,  Ky.  >!> 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Vance,  201  Kenwood  Drive,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Pam  Whitesides,  Cox’s  Creek,  Ky. 

REGION  8 

See  List  of  Accredited  Garden  Judges 

REGION  9 

See  List  of  Accredited  Garden  Judges 

REGION  10 

Mr.  George  T.  Cannon,  331  Glenda  St.,  Rayville,  La.  or 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Conger,  608  S.  Hazel,  Arcadia,  La. 

Mrs.  Robert  Ehrhardt,  Sr.,  3921  Creswell  Road,  Shreveport  63,  La. 

Mr.  Joe  G.  Richard,  220  Sunset  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mrs.  Joe  G.  Richard,  220  Sunset  Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Roberts,  R.  3,  Seigne  Road,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Young,  800  S.  Lincoln  St.,  Tallulah,  La. 

REGION  11 

Mrs.  Earl  Craig,  Midvale,  Idaho 

Mrs.  John  D.  Flatt,  1301  5th  Ave.,  East,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Gearhart,  3614  North  Ave.,  Boise,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Alice  Hamilton,  1808  Rimrock  Road,  Billings,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Hart,  705  N.  3rd  St.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Hickenlooper,  170  South  First  St.,  Preston,  Idaho 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Lewis,  Finley  Point,  Poison,  Mont. 
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1960  INTRODUCTIONS 


BALLADEER.  ((Sky  Ranger  x  (Azure  Skies  x  Faught  19H))  x  Chivalry. 
Midseason.  37  in.  A  crisp,  light  medium  lavender  blue  with  wide,  waved,  al¬ 
most  horizontal  falls.  A  heavily  substanced  flower  of  excellent  form  and 
proportion.  A  complete  self  with  white  beard.  Floriferous  and  has  good 
garden  habits.  H.C.  1959 . Net  $20.00 


WAR  PAINT.  ((Goldbeater  x  (Gypsy  x  Gypsy))  Midseason  to  late.  37  in. 
A  smooth  two-toned  blended  brown,  toast  standards  (M  &  P)  and  dark 
toast  falls  with  distinctive  brush  strokes  on  the  haft,  closely  resembling 
war  paint  on  an  Indian  Warrior’s  cheek.  Large  and  flaring  with  some 
ruffling.  A  good  parent  for  it  imparts  smooth  hafts  to  its  offspring.  .  .$15.00 


OTHER  PALMER  INTRODUCTIONS 

GAY  COQUETTE — Almost  a  pink  reverse  bicolor.  A  starched  flower,  frilly 
and  laced.  H.M.  1959  . $20.00 


SUNSWEPT — Large,  broad-petaled,  heavily  substanced  pure  white  flower  with 
medium  yellow  hafts.  H.M.  1959  . $20.00 


MUTED  MUSIC — A  waved,  very  smooth  medium  blue.  An  absolute  self  with 


white  beard.  H.M.  1956  . $8.50 

HER  LADYSHIP — Ruffled  semi-flaring  light  medium  blue  with  firmly  closed 
conic  standards.  H.M.  1956  . $7.50 

SNOW  BALLET — Crips  ruffled  blue  white  with  blue  flush  in  the  throat  and 
style  arms.  Leathery  substance.  H.M.  1958  . $5.00 

Collection:  Her  Ladyship,  Muted  Music  and  Snow  Ballet . $17.50 


DOROTHY  S.  PALMER 

Irishill  Garden 

ROUTE  1,  BOX  382A  MANCHESTER,  MISSOURI 
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Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson,  906  So.  8th  St.,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Purviance,  1817  12th  Ave.,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Eva  Smith,  Box  483,  Lewiston,  Idaho 

REGION  12 

Mrs.  R.  Ervin  Day,  Fillmore,  Utah 

Mrs.  Clyde  M.  Decker,  2865  Madison  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Mrs.  Louis  Deru,  683  41st  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Hutchins,  1004  Princeton  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Middlemiss,  2327  Berkeley  St.,  Salt  Lake  City  9,  Utah 
Mrs.  C.  Meredith  Reynolds,  6863  Crestview  Circle,  Bountiful,  Utah 

REGION  13 

Mrs.  Phillip  Bardon,  501  16th  St.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Earl  Bowyer,  6600  Evergreen  Highway,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mr.  Gerhard  A.  Carlson,  605  N.  Lyle,  Kenniwick,  Wash. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Carlson,  Box  41,  Island  City,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Herman  Cusic,  Aladdin  Star  Route,  Colville,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Florence  Dalluge,  South  3131  Tekos  St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Wesley  Foumal,  2707  S.E.  9th  Ave.,  Milwaukie  22,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Joseph  Hunt,  7802  South  21st,  Tacoma  66,  Wash. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Mize,  2342  Smith  Road,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Mrs.  James  D.  Ruggles,  2363  Smith  Road,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Smiley,  9628  50th,  S.W.,  Seattle  16,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Wallace  Westenskow,  Box  164,  Imbler,  Oregon 

REGION  14 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Butler,  417  30th  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Miss  Mona  Carnahan,  4416  F  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Edith  Cascarelly,  2123  Millester  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Merrit  England,  326  N.  20th,  Merced,  Calif. 

Mrs.  John  Georgi,  Box  90,  Herald,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Paul  Maxim,  2157  Sonoma  St.,  Redding,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Grant  Merrill,  P.  O.  Box  392,  Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Mitchell,  Box  23,  Colfax,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Nicholson,  5353  E.  Morada  Lane,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Iva  Gard  Shepard,  1130  Marion  Way,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mrs.  John  Traub,  1770  Bidwell,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Vennum,  291  San  Jose  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

REGION  15 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Claypool,  352  E.  Virginia,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  John  J.  De  Muth,  19951  Oxnard,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Hopson,  9089  E.  Duarte  Road,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Kallam,  3861  E.  California  St.,  Pasadena  10,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Paul  McGinty,  101  W.  San  Juan,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Louis  Mertins,  554  Terracina  Blvd.,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Roach,  2931  Tyburn  St.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 

Mr.  George  Stambach,  336  N.  Holliston,  Pasadena  4,  Calif. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Williams,  4627  E.  Windsor  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Woodman,  3203  N.  Manor  Drive,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

REGION  16 

See  List  of  Accredited  Garden  Judges. 

REGION  17 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Ballengee,  11  Hughes,  Phillips,  Texas 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Beavers,  6732  Fortune  Road,  Fort  Worth  16,  Texas 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Blaekstone,  714  East  13/2  St.,  Houston  8,  Texas 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Campbell,  Box  57,  Morgan,  Texas 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Carter,  2012  Brown  St.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 


I960  INTRODUCTIONS  1960 


PLEASANT  DREAMS  (Randolph  5277-1  x  Randolph  54202-1)  L.  32-34".  From 
a  line  involving  Jeb  Stuart,  Flora  Zenor,  Mary  Randall,  Peaches,  Pink 
Cameo,  Paradise  Pink  and  Hall  #50-28  &  50-29.  A  luscious,  vibrant,  very 
deep  apricot  self  with  a  rich  red  tangerine  beard.  A  delicate  suffusion  of 
pink  adds  a  glow  that  draws  garden  visitors  to  it  like  a  magnet.  Net  $25.00 

BLOOMIN’  FOOL  (#101:  Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry)  X  Seed  Parent  of  Rich  Rai¬ 
ment).  This  attractive  medium  chartreuse  has  been  much  admired  by  flower 
arrangers  but  is  being  introduced  primarily  for  breeding  purposes  because 
of  its  prolific  blooming  habit.  A  two-year  clump  bore  twelve  bloom-stalks 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  flowers  over  an  eighteen-day  span.  It  is 
40"  tall  and  blooms  early  to  late.  Seedlings  from  it  are  equally  productive 
and  very  interesting.  Net  $5.00 

ROSE  BALLET  (Chantilly  seedling  from  D.  Hall)  M-L.  25"  Border  type.  With 
the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  David  Hall,  I  am  introducing  this  very  at¬ 
tractive  border  iris,  both  for  its  garden  value  and  its  breeding  possibilities. 
The  4"  flower  is  a  deep  rosy  pink  with  a  rich  tangerine  beard.  The  domed 
standards  and  flaring  falls  are  deeply  ruffled  and  heavily  laced.  Pollen 
of  this  used  on  Snow  Flurry  x  Chantilly  seedlings  has  produced  some  very 
unusual  variations.  Net  $10.00 


OTHER  INTRODUCTIONS 

BRAVE  BANNER  (Porreca  ’59)  A  striking  violet  blue  of  ideal  proportions.  A 
prize  winner  on  the  show  bench  and  in  the  garden.  H.C.  58.  $20.00 

PURPLE  TWILIGHT  (Porreca  ’59)  A  very  rich  royal  purple  with  splendid 
form  and  branching.  Sih  to  Brave  Banner.  $15.00 

SWEET  MYSTERY  (Porreca  ’59)  An  extremely  fragrant,  ruffled  light  blue  on  a 
compact  36"  plant.  If  you  like  fragrance  in  your  garden,  you  will  surely 
enjoy  this.  H.C.  58.  $20.00 

RISE  AND  SHINE  (Porreca  ’59)  A  lovely  ruffled  golden  apricot  that  has  won 
much  high  praise  from  iris  connoisseurs.  H.C.  58.  $20.00 

SMILE  AWHILE  (Porreca  ’59)  A  clean,  fragrant,  flaring  light  blue  on  a  28" 
border-type  plant.  This  could  be  useful  in  breeding  for  ruffles  in  the  border 
class.  $8.00 

DAPPER  DAN  (Porreca  ’59)  A  novelty  horned-type  flower  in  burgundy  red. 
The  prominent  yellow  beard  extends  about  1%"  beyond  normal  and  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  the  old-fashioned  “handle  bar”  mustache.  $10.00 

LOVER’S  MOON  (Porreca  ’59)  A  huge,  globular,  deep  lemon  yellow  self  on  a 
compact,  sturdy  plant.  This  has  been  variously  described  as  “a  happy 
flower,”  “lovely,”  “tremendous,”  “  crowd  stopper.”  $20.00 


BERT  PORRECA 

THE  IRIS  FARM,  287  MAPLE  ST.,  WEST  HENRIETTA,  N.  Y. 
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;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Dodd,  4626  Cole’s  Manor  Place,  Dallas  4,  Texas 
Mrs.  John  P.  Gammill,  720  S.  Ave.  G,  Kermit,  Texas 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Krueger,  2703  19th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Mrs.  O.  R.  Littell,  1001  North  Graham,  Odessa,  Texas 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Louthan,  4604  West  16th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Neal,  2629  Mansard,  Vernon,  Texas 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Nelson,  801  Hereford  St.,  College  Station,  Texas 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Parish,  106  Morse  St.,  San  Antonio  9,  Texas 
Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Purnell,  2926  Maple  Springs  Blvd.,  Dallas  19,  Texas 
Mrs.  Norman  Read,  503  Washington  Blvd.,  Big  Spring,  Texas 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Trice,  1811  Colcord  St.,  Waco,  Texas 
Mrs.  Wayne  Wallace,  215  South  Morris  St.,  Gainesville,  Texas 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Wardlow,  1312  Elton  Lane,  Austin,  Texas 
Mrs.  Cliff  Wiley,  1010  11th  Place,  Big  Spring,  Texas 

REGION  18 

Mrs.  Charles  Heisz,  Selden,  Kans. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Quesnel,  714  West  Columbia,  Farmington,  Mo. 

REGION  19 

Mrs.  Ralph  Berkson,  Buffalo  Hollow  Farm,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Donohoe,  Mill  Race  Farm,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  McNeill,  Jr.,  52  Wayside  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Walther,  474  Upper  Mountain  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Weyker,  110  Meadowbrook  Road,  North  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

REGION  20 

Mr.  O.  T.  Baker,  7650  W.  4th  Ave.,  Denver  15,  Colo. 

Mr.  Lemoine  J.  Bechtold,  4201  S.  University,  Englewood,  Colo. 

Mr.  Everett  L.  Cline,  991  S.  Columbine  St.,  Denver  9,  Colo. 

Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  4301  E.  Cedar  Ave.,  Denver  22,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gray,  240  Hunt  St.,  Salida,  Colo. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Housley,  9305  W.  9th  Ave.,  Denver  15,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Edith  L.  Lincoln,  1200  Lake,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mr.  Everett  C.  Long,  Box  19,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mr.  Joseph  O.  Riley,  4284  Hooker  St.,  Denver  11,  Colo. 

Mr.  Roy  P.  Rogers,  302  W.  Arapahoe  Ave.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

REGION  21 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Baughman,  1001  Third  St.,  Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Mrs.  N.  C.  Bender,  Box  667,  Sutton,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  John  Bierman,  Battle  Creek,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Frances  Bingen,  Andover,  S.  Dak. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Carlson,  5457  S.  52d  St.,  Omaha  7,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Craig,  411  S.  First  St.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Dvorak,  2515  McDonald  Ave.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Lynn  Fulton,  R.  2,  Independence,  Iowa 
Mrs.  John  P.  Geissler,  5618  Florence  Blvd.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Ray  G.  Goodell,  R.  2,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Graff,  1907  S.  113th  St.,  Omaha  14,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Griffin,  Atkinson,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Hockett,  2009  W.  Main,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Herman  E.  Knock,  R.  2,  Highway  77,  North  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Mrs.  John  P.  Loughlin,  612  Cherry  St.,  Cherokee,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Fred  Mack,  Atkinson,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Martens,  Atkinson,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Dial  Nolan,  110  W.  11th  St.,  Lexington,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Paul  Rieke,  Van  Horne,  Iowa 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Robertson,  Chambers,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  Harry  Saum,  Box  207,  Dalton,  Nebr. 


HI!  YOU  ALL! 

Front  the  Havens  Dotvn  in  Memphis 

BON  BON  HAVEN  (No.  5NA).  Opera  Pink  x  Rosedale.  H.C.  1959.  Midseason. 
32"  plus.  Light  red,  true  pink.  No  orchid,  no  yellow.  Rosy-red  beard. 
Large,  rather  flaring,  lightly  ruffled  flower.  Standards  closed.  Looks  pink 
in  the  garden  as  far  as  you  can  see  it.  A  two-year  planting  bloomed  over 
two  weeks,  in  1959,  in  90-degree  sun,  and  didn’t  fade  at  all.  Stock  very 
limited . Price,  $35.00 

BROWN  HAVEN  (H.C.  1959)  is  making  its  debut  also.  It  is  golden  brown, 
tallest  and  largest  brown  in  the  garden;  not  flaring  but  nicely  shaped,  with 
closed  standards  and  some  ruffling.  The  only  drawback  is  a  few  throat  lines. 
It  was  fresh  and  unfaded  after  several  days  of  90-degree  weather;  quite  an 
accomplishment  here!  (Argus  Pheasant  x  Copper  Medallion.)  It  carries 
“brown”  across  the  garden,  not  just  a  dark  splotch . Price,  $20.00 

WEDGEWOOD  HAVEN  and  SUN  HAVEN  are  described  on  page  70  in  the 
July  1959  Bulletin. 

SUN  HAVEN  is  like  BROWN  HAVEN  in  shape.  A  longer  flower;  clear  jonquil 
yellow  and  very  handsome.  Attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention ;  should  he 
useful  for  breeding.  Thotmes  III  x  (Goldbeater  x  Schirmer  sdlg.). 
. Price,  $25.00 

WEDGEWOOD  HAVEN  (H.M.  1959)  is  a  true  HAVEN.  Blue-white,  flaring 

and  ruffled.  “Sweet,”  is  the  first  adjective  that  comes  to  mind.  Beard  clear 
Wedgewood  blue  enhanced  and  emphasized  by  small  blue  stains  each  side 
of  throat.  Bloomed  for  two  weeks  in  90-degree  sun  last  year  with  no  fading. 

. Price,  $25.00 

FLUTED  HAVEN.  H.C.  1957,  H.M.  1958.  Limited  supply.  It  is  fluted  instead 

of  ruffled.  I  wish  there  were  space  to  tell  some  of  the  things  people  have 
written  about  this  iris.  Picture  of  Fluted  Haven  was  on  page  87  of  Oct.  1957 
Bulletin.  An  error  in  transplanting  caused  a  year’s  delay  of  this  iris. 
. Price,  $25.00 

VIOLET  HAVEN.  H.M.  1957;  Judges’  Choice  1957,  1958;  Runner-up  for  A.M. 


in  1959 . Price,  $15.00 

PURPLE  HAVEN.  H.M.  1957;  Judges’  Choice  1957,  1958 . Price,  $8.00 

AZURE  HAVEN.  H.C.  1956;  H.M.  1957.  Glistening,  ruffled  and  floriferous 
light  blue . Price,  $10.00 


MOHR  HAVEN.  H.M.  1958.  Large  ruffled  gray-blue.  Hardy  and  prolific. 

HEATHER  HAVEN.  Typical  onco  hybrid.  Heather  pink,  large  and  beautiful. 
. Price,  $10.00 

BLUE  HAVEN.  Very  aristocratic,  medium  blue  iris.  Rather  late.  Price,  $8.00 

GAY  HAVEN  (Snow  Flurry  x  Rose  Sails).  Petunia  with  bright  orange  heard. 
. Price,  $10.00 
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TWINTREES 

4284  Auburn  Road,  Memphis  16,  Tennessee 


I  Mrs.  H.  L.  Snedeker,  1024  Williams,  Boone,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Joseph  Wishart,  2140  Sheridan  Blvd.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Wolff,  1606  N.  Washington,  Lexington,  Nebr. 

Mrs.  John  Young,  R.  1,  Afton,  Iowa. 

REGION  22 

Mrs.  Mary  Barefoot,  5  North  Main  St.,  Lindsey,  Okla. 

Mr.  Oren  E.  Campbell,  284  Goshen  Ave.,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Cherry,  Box  117,  Tyrone,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Floy  Parkinson  Gates,  1309  North  Sixth  Avenue,  Durant,  Okla. 

Mrs.  H.  V.  Glitsch,  Route  1,  Box  91A,  Woodward,  Okla. 

Mr.  John  Humphrey,  1102  Adams  St.,  Route  4,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Ed  C.  Kurtz,  Box  54,  Walters,  Okla. 

Mr.  Richard  Morgan,  R.  1,  Box  432A,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Raboin,  1202  N.E.  50th  St.,  Oklahoma  City  11,  Okla. 

Mr.  J.  Lee  Rogers,  Route  1,  Box  30,  Bison,  Okla. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Saddoris,  209  N.  Jordan,  Cleveland,  Okla. 

Mr.  Ted  Schwachoffer,  2100  Haskell  Blvd.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Truscott,  The  Oaks,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Welcome,  Jr.,  1406  Sherwood  Lane,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Wilde,  Route  1,  Catoosa,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Tracy  Witherington,  317  Helen  Ave.,  Camden,  Ark. 

REGION  23 

Mrs.  Clyde  Bone,  505  E.  17th  St.,  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Castetter,  1523  Las  Lomas,  N.E.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Davis,  R.  1,  Box  80A,  Anthony,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  George  Doolittle,  1617  San  Cristabel  Rd.,  S.W.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Dyer,  Jr.,  3109  Sierra  Drive,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Mrs.  Harold  E.  Edwards,  740  Acequia  Madre,  Saute  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Tom  H.  Greene,  517  Schulte  Road,  N.W.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Hackerott,  Box  41,  Nara  Visa,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Melvin  Lambert,  302  Alamosa  Rd.,  N.W.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  O’Neill,  514  Amherst,  S.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  Wade  L.  Palmer,  1218  Los  Arboles,  N.W.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  Cecil  Pragnell,  Baptist  Assembly,  Glorieta,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Silbo,  314  N.  Butler,  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Le  Grand  Ward,  717  Don  Gasper  Ave.,  Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

REGION  24 

Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Ashmore,  507  Pelham  Road,  Jacksonville,  Ala. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bledsoe,  1015  Cole  Drive,  S.E.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Couch,  Box  405,  Guntersville,  Ala. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Courtney,  1208  Tunlaw  Road,  S.E.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mrs.  John  Crigler,  Fayette,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Johnson,  1333  Chambers  St.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Knight,  1304  Sierra  Blvd.,  S.E.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Jack  H.  Lucas,  1210  Tunlaw  Road,  S.E.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Miles,  R.  13,  Box  608,  Birmingham  9,  Ala. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Primos,  1750  Meadowbrook  Drive,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Rattray,  1114  S.  10th  St.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Revell,  Jr.,  334  Third  St.,  Grenada,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Smith,  Fayette,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith,  No  Mistake  Plantation,  Satartia,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Littlejohn  Upshur,  1509  Belmont,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Wall,  2016  35th  Ave.,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Williamson,  716  E.  5th  St.,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Earl  Ziegenhagen,  2117  White  Way,  Birmingham  9,  Ala. 
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Contributors  to  This  Issue 

Charles  W.  Amy,  Jr.  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economies,  South-  j 
western  Louisiana  Institute.  Owner  of  Charjoy  Gardens.  Box  511,  S.L.I.,  I 
Lafayette,  La. 

William  T.  Bledsoe.  RVP,  Region  24.  Hybridizes  tall  beardeds.  Auditor  at  [ 
Redstone  Arsenal.  1015  Cole  Drive,  S.E.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe.  RVP,  Region  2;  president  of  Empire  State  Iris  Society. 
Former  State  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education.  Regional  Director  of 
Encyclopedia  Americana.  Star  Route,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

R.  M.  Cooley.  Iris  hybridizer  and  grower.  Owner  of  Cooley’s  Cardens, 

S ilverton,  Oreg. 

David  J.  Flesh.  Consulting  geologist.  Hybridizer  and  grower;  owner  of  j 
The  Flesh  Gardens.  Box  491,  Jefferson,  Texas. 

Miss  Harriette  R.  Halloway.  Director  of  Cedar  Brook  Iris  Garden,  repre¬ 
senting  Plainfield  Garden  Club  and  Union  County  Park  Commission.  832 
Madison  Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  Hoage.  Former  RVP,  Region  13.  Professional  metallurgical  engi¬ 
neer  for  G.E.  at  Hanford  Atomic  Products  Operation.  1431  Judson,  Richland, 
Wash. 

Michael  H.  Hoog.  Grandson  of  one  of  the  original  brothers  Hoog  of  the 
famous  Van  Tubergen  Nurseries,  Haarlem,  Holland.  Iris  hoogiana  is  named 
for  the  brothers  Hoog. 

Bennett  C.  Jones.  RVP,  Region  13.  Postal  worker  (transportation  service). 
Owner  of  Raleigh  Hills  Gardens.  5635  S.W.  Boundary  St.,  Portland  19,  Oreg. 

Dr.  Jyotirmay  Mitra.  Research  Associate,  Department  of  Botany,  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Tell  Muhlestein.  Hybridizer  and  grower.  Owner  of  Tell’s  Iris  Gardens,  691 
East  8th  North,  Provo,  Utah. 

Ira  S.  Nelson.  Hybridizer.  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Southwestern  Louisi¬ 
ana  Institute.  Box  175,  S.L.I.  Station,  Lafayette,  La. 

Irene  S.  (Mrs.  J.  Arthur)  Nelson.  National  accredited  instructor  of  flower- 
show  schools;  averages  more  than  a  hundred  lectures  a  year  on  flower  arrange¬ 
ment  and  show  practice.  3131  N.  58th  St.,  Omaha  4,  Nebr. 

Elizabeth  N.  (Mrs.  Thomas)  Nesmith.  Hybridizer  and  grower.  Owner  of 
Fairmount  Gardens.  166  Fairmount  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph.  President,  American  Iris  Society;  editor  of  AIS  book, 
Garden  Irises.  Cytologist.  Professor  of  Botany,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  118  Sheldon  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Bee  (Mrs.  F.  W.)  Warburton.  President,  Median  Iris  Society,  and  supervisor 
of  MIS  eastern  test  garden.  Hybridizer.  Westboro,  Mass. 
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COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


Introducing 

ALTHEA'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

You  are  invited  to  come  and 
see  our  Iris — or  write  for  list 

M.  A.  VIERGUTZ 

30470  Grand  River  Ave.,  Farmington,  Mich. 

ARIZONA  MISSION 
GARDENS 

P.  O.  BOX  68— SOMERTON,  ARIZONA 

Largest  growers  of  MINEOLA  TANGEL03 
'America's  Newest  Luxury  Fruit' 

Home  of  Dr.  Corliss'  Spuria  and  La.  iris 

EUROPEAN 
GARDEN  TOURS 

with  Dr.  Philip  G.  Corliss  offer 
unusual  features  for  AIS  members 

write:  ARNOLD  TOURS 

79  N  ewbury  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


BROWNS  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 
Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 

1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass. 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass. 


(Nine  miles  North  of  Seattle  Limi  ts) 
FREE  CATALOG — No  color 
Featuring  newest  introductions  of 

DWARF,  MEDIAN  AND  TALL  BEARDED. 
Also  many  other  types  of  Iris. 

Plan  to  visit  us  when  you  come  to 
the  AIS  Convention  in  Portland. 


Quality  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Free  Catalogue — Visitors  Welcome 

BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

9717  West  55th  St.  B,  4  Blocks 
East  of  La  Grange  Road 

LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 

BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  137-B 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 

OVER  I.OCO 
VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded, 
Dwarf, 

intermediate 

List  on  request 

CARDINAL 
IRIS  GARDENS 

HAMILTON,  INDIANA 


QUEEN'S 

CHOICE 


BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown] 

14920  HIGHWAY  99 
LYNNWOOD,  WASH. 
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C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 


REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 

No.  Sacramento  15.  Calif. 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 
Located  near  the  Canadian  border 
Hardy,  field-grown  Iris 
Attractive  Prices 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


CLEVENGER'S  GARDENS 


Best  varieties — Iris,  Hemerocall's 
Seed  from  scientific  crosses 
Send  4c  stamp  for  circular 
DR.  LEWIS  CLEVENGER,  DICK  GIMA 
BOX  X,  KIRKSVILLE,  MO. 


AUDREY  B.  COTTAM 

ROUTE  2  UNION,  MISSOURI 

2500  varieties — new  and  old 
On  highway  66 — Four  miles  east  of 
St.  Clair,  Missouri 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson, 


1 1  no  is 


VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


offer  an  extensive  list  of  bearded  iris,  dwarf 
to  tall,  Japanese,  Siberian  and  Spuria  iris 
and  hemerocallis. 


FEATURING  THE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
OF  WALTER  BUSS 


Beautiful  color  catalog 
free  to  AIS  members. 
Address  Dept.  I. 


NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 
the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog  . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Ohio  Grown  Iris 


LIST  ON  REQUEST— NO  COLOR 
(service  confined  to  states 


east  of  the  Rockies) 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Rd.,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio 


FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS 

Iris  &  Daylily  Introductions  of 

Stedman  Buttrick 
Dr.  Philip  G.  Corliss 
Robert  Kennedy  III 
E.  Greig  Lapham 
Harry  Randall 
Kenneth  Smith 
Jesse  Wills 
Victor  von  Martin 
M  rs.  Th  omas  Nesmith 

Hardy  Stock  Catalog  20c 

LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FAY  GARDENS 

ORVILLE  W.  FAY 


Hybridizer  and  Grower 
IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 


1775  PFINGSTEN  ROAD 
NORTH  BROOK,  ILLINOIS 


Price  list  featuring  own  originations 
Free  on  Request 


FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  I,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 

E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 
CATALOG  NO  COLOR 
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THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.  O.  Box  491 — Jefferson,  Texas 

SPECIALISTS  IN  REBLOOMING  IRIS, 
PURE  ARIL  SPECIES, 

AND  FERTILE  ARILBREDS 

Reasonable  prices — clean  stock — all  rigidly 
inspected — guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Also  grow  the  tall  bearded  and  other 
types.  Price  lists  soon — No  color  catalog. 

GARDEN  VISITORS  INVITED  &  WELCOME 

Florence  K.  Flesh  David  J.  Flesh 

ILLINI  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

FINE  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Featuring  our  ruffled  introductions: 

PURPLE  HEART,  HM'59,  HC'58 

ILLINI  GOLD,  HC'59 

HICKORY  SMOKE,  HC'59 

List  of  modern  iris  on  request 

NORTH  STATE  ST.  ROAD 

MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

Please  note  new  address 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

1  R  1  S  N  O  L  L 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 

Fred  DeForest 

Hybridizer  and  grower  of 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 

IRIS  and  DAYLILIES 

THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  ALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 

New  Introductions 

minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

and  Selected  List 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 

CANBY,  OREGON 

CATALOG  FREE 

L.  FREUDENBURG 

QUALITY  VARIETIES 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

The  Best  Anywhere 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FREE  CATALOG 

Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

NO  COLOR 

HARVEST  LANE 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

IRIS  GARDEN 

Main  Office 

HINKLE  INTRODUCTIONS 

2307  Butterfield  Road 

List  of  over 

YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 

300  varieties  on  request 

Wholesale  —  Retail 

5142  Harvest  Lane — Toledo  13,  Ohio 

Pooled  Orders 

KIRKPATRICK  GARDENS 

KNOPF  IRIS  AND 

Choice  Tall  Bearded  and  Spuria 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

Iris  from  the  Round-Up  City 

651  Dry  Creek  Rd.,  Campbell,  Cal. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 

240  S.W.  Third  St.,  Pendleton,  Oregon 

Visitors  always  welcome 
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KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Lyon  Iris  Gardens 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

REMOVAL  SALE 

Property  has  been  sold 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 

Will  vacate  September  1,  I960 

Orders  will  be  shipped  during  June  &  July 

Iris  at  reasonable  prices 

PRESENTING  INTRODUCTIONS  OF: 

G.  W.  Coppedge  Marion  R.  Walker 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge  David  Wm.  Lyon 

CATALOG  FREE  TO  AIS  MEMBERS 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 

Write  to  same  address  until  further  notice 

Medford,  Oregon 

704 1  -R  WOODMAN  AVENUE 

VAN  NUYS,  CALIFORNIA 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

Rt.  1 ,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 

Due  to  our  move,  we  will  issue  no  catalog 
in  I960,  but  will  mail  out  a  list  of  our  past 

No  Color 

and  present  introductions  from  the  following 
breeders: 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

Sass-Graham,  Kleinsorge  (border  iris) 
"Doc"  Jonas,  Earl  Roberts,  Sanford  Babson, 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

Helen  Stevens,  Ruth  Stephenson,  Walker 
Ferguson,  Bennett  Jones,  Ralph  Conrad,  Sid 
DuBose,  Caroline  Dorman,  Neva  Sexton, 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo  14,  Ohio 

John  Ohl,  and  W.  B.  Davis  (Daylily). 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 

From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(JIM  AND  MELBA  HAMBLEN] 
Presenting  for  I960: 

Bright  Forecast,  Fair  Luzon,  Fairy  Jewels, 
Garden  Party,  Ruffled  Pinafore  and  Teenage 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothi  s  of  the 

San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  lr‘s 

No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Cal'r. 

Catalog  on  Request — No  Color 

FEATURING  THE 

NEWEST  INTRODUCTIONS 

2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 

McGinnis 

IRIS  GARDENS 

New  Introductions 

Lowest  Prices  —  Qual  ty  Rhizomes 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

1231  E.  Oak,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 

See  April  AIS  Bulletin  Ad 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Wash’ngtoi 
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MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

AMERICA'S  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 
LISTING  OF 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

(NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS) 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 

Catalog  on  Request 


RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  North  12th  Street 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 
Growing  1000  varieties  of  Iris 

Best  of  all  the  older  varieties 
and  new  introductions.  Price  List. 


ROE  NURSERY 

10371  N.  White  Rd.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Bearded  and  Beardless  Iris 
Specializing  in 
so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 


QUALITY  IRIS 

Tall,  Dwarf,  &  Japanese 

Also  Dayiilies  &  Daffodils 
FREE  LIST  —  NO  COLOR 

PATRICKS  GARDENS 

717  NORTH  G  — MUSKOGEE,  OKLA. 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.R.  3 — Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  five  new  races  of  Bearded 
Iris:  TWO-SEASON,  LACED,  HORNED, 
TANGERINE-BEARDED  and  FLAT.  Also  a 
full  line  of  new  ONCOBREDS  from  many 
hybridizers,  and  including  the  recent  FER¬ 
TILE  Clarence  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 

DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  I ,  Oregon 


SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Send  25c  for  60-page  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  in  natural  color,  featuring  our  own  introduc¬ 
tions  and  those  of  Mrs.  J.  Stevens  and  D.  G. 
Waters. 

RT.  2  BOX  297  SALEM,  OREGON 

SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

SEVILLE  IRIS  GARDENS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

Meeting  place  May  7,  I960 
N.  C.  Iris  Society — 

Over  1000  varieties 

LIST  FREE 

SOO-PREME-GARDENS 

Growers  of  Outstanding  Iris 

SEE  the  latest  award  winners,  I960  and  1961 
introductions  of  well-known  hybridizers  and  our 

famous  "HM"  iris,  REJOICE,  GOLDEN  CAS¬ 
CADE,  GOLDEN  SPLENDOR,  BLUE  MARVEL, 
SOO-PREME  SUE,  MARI  ON.-GR  AND 
RULER,  &  NEW  PENNY,  our  I960  introduc¬ 
tions,  and  thousands  of  seedlings. 

Catalog  on  Request 
HWY.  77,  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 

GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 
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SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 

BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

QUALITY  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
Compare  my  prices  and  save  on  recent  in¬ 
troductions  and  old  favorites. 

Send  for  free  Price  List 

TWIN  PALMS  IRIS  GARDEN 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Staub,  Rt.  2,  Box  92 

Galt,  Calif. 

Syllmar  Iris  Gardens 

ELMA  MIESS 

Grower  and  hybridizer  of 

fine  qualify  Iris 

234  EAST  AVE.  "L" 

CALIMESA,  CALIFORNIA 

Catalog  free  to  AIS  members. 

URANIUM  COUNTRY 
GARDENS 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

I960  IRIS  BLUEBOOK  NOW  READY 
Over  700  Prize-winning  varieties,  old  &  new 
Limited  Printing,  25c  copy. 

WHITE  OAK  FARM 

Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey's 

Iris  originations 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Send  50c  for  your  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  Hybridizers  Catalog 
and  Handbook.  Some  back  issues 
still  available. 

Comprehensive  listing  of  many 
kinds  of  bearded  iris  and  hybrids. 

New  Hemerocallis  (daylilies) 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.  PROVO,  UTAH 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 

&  SON 

Growers  of  the  Finest  Iris, 

Peonies  and  Hemerocallis 

dept.  AIS— 10,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in  color.  Send 
25c  for  your  copy;  today,  (Deductible  from 
your  first  order.) 

LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 

DAYLILIES 

LUDWIG'S  AMARYLLIS 

CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 

BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 

WYN-LEW-WYCK  GARDENS 

Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Price  list  on  request 

23289  Sprague  Rd. 

Columbia  Station,  Ohio 

WYNNCREST  GARDEN 
MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 
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SCHAAN'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

7409  Parkwood  Drive 
St.  Louis  16,  Mo. 

Featuring  Our  I960  Introduction 

CHANCES  ARE  H.C.'59 

Catalog  on  Request 


Jack  Tanner  Ruth  Tanner 

RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

Tall  Bearded  Irises 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Route  2,  Box  140 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

For  the  convenience  of  advertisers  a  statement  of  the  advertising  rates  will 
regularly  appear  in  the  Bulletin.  It  may  be  readily  found  by  reference  to  the 
table  of  contents,  on  page  3. 

Through  the  table  of  contents  there  may  also  be  quickly  located  informa¬ 
tion  contained  herein  on  membership  dues,  books  available  from  AIS,  rental 
slides,  show  supplies,  and  the  prices  of  back  issues. 

It  pays  to  advertise  in  the  A/S  Bulletin. 


BULLETIN  ADVERTISING  RATES 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues — no  discounts 

Single  (one  inch — not  to  exceed  six  lines)  $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  9.00 

One-quarter  page  18.00 

One-third  page  24.00 

One-half  page  32.50 

One  page  60.00 


Note:  These  rates  are  per  single  issue.  Discount  of 
20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Offers 


GARDEN  IRISES— Edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph  $  7.95 

Complete— 33  chapters,  5  appendices,  9  plates  in  full  color,  84  halftone 
photographs,  22  line-cut  figures,  over  600  pages  (6"  x  9").  Authoritative- 
written  by  more  than  40  specialists,  amateur  growers,  breeders,  exhibitors, 
and  scientists.  This  is  a  book  for  the  amateur,  for  the  specialist,  for  the 
home  gardener,  and  for  the  iris  breeder. 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  $  4.00 

This  new  publication  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  layman 
can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  effort.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 

THE  IRIS  AND  ITS  CULTURE— Stevens  $  5.00 

While  this  book  was  written  primarily  to  cover  conditions  for  the  growing 
and  breeding  of  irises  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  it  is  equally  valuable  for 
the  iris  grower  in  any  and  every  part  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Stevens  has  written 
from  first-hand  knowledge  and  the  experiences  are  actually  hers. 


WILSON  COLOUR  CHART— Two  vols. ;  Royal  Horticultural 

Society  . $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
AIS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 


WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  .  .  .  35  cents  each) 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

THE  IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  $ 

Contains  all  registrations  formerly  contained  in  1942  Supplement  and  in 
the  yearly  Bulletins  from  1942-1950. 

Reprint  of  Registrations:  1951-1953  . 

Reprint  of  Registrations:  1955-1956  . 

Registrations:  1957  . . . 

Registrations:  1958  . 

Membership  List:  1959  . 

Current  Bulletin:  . 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available  .  . . 

Dykes  Medals  Made  Easy — W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  (Reprint)  . . . 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  . 

Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beautiful— on 
a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green;  ideal  for 
stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

DUES 


Annual  Membership  . $  5.00 

Triennial  Membership  .  12.50 

Family  Membership  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  Membership  .  15.00 

Sustaining  Membership  .  10.00 

Research  Membership  .  25.00 

Life  Membership  .  100.00 


,50 

.50 

2.50 


$  .50 
.50 
.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.50 


.25 


1.00  i 


i 


WRITE:  CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  SEC. 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 


ST.  LOUIS  10,  MO. 
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AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY  SHOW  SUPPLIES 

Official  show  supplies  of  the  American  Iris  Society  are  available  from  the 
Director  of  Exhibitions,  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  Street,  Omaha  4, 
Nebraska.  Please  make  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to  the  American 
Iris  Society.  Add  ten  per  cent  for  packaging ,  mailing ,  and  shipping  charges. 

1.  HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS:  Includes  official  rules 
and  regulations  governing  shows  eligible  for  AIS  awards,  information  for 
Garden  and  Exhibition  Judges,  and  information  for  show  officials  and 
exhibitors.  A  combination  of  the  previously  published  Judges’  Hand¬ 
book,  Rules  and  Regulations  Handbook,  and  the  Information  Handbook 


for  Exhibition  Judges;  information  brought  up  to  date . 50  cents  each 

2.  COLOR  CLASSIFICATION:  1960  revision.  Alphabetized  list  of  2100 
varieties  by  color  class  number  .  25  cents  each 


3.  ENTRY  TAGS:  Punched  for  rubber  band  or  string;  bottom  folds  up  to 
conceal  exhibitor’s  name  during  judging;  available  in  white  or  gray..  ..  . 
.  1  cent  each 

4.  SECRETARY’S  SHEETS:  For  recording  winners.  Space  for  section,  class 
number,  name  of  winning  exhibitor  and  variety,  remarks.  ...  1  cent  each 

5.  AWARD  RIBBONS:  Blue,  first;  red,  second;  white,  third;  pink,  honor¬ 

able  mention.  Imprinted  with  AIS  seal  and  Premium  Award;  first-quality 
ribbon .  12  cents  each 

6.  AWARD  CARDS:  Same  as  award  ribbons  except  on  card.  Space  for  writing 

in  name  of  exhibitor  and  variety .  2  cents  each 

7.  PURPLE  ROSETTE  RIBBON:  AIS  seal  on  middle  streamer;  American 
Iris  Society  on  one  outside  streamer;  on  the  other  outside  streamer — 

A.  Best  Specimen  of  Show . 80  cents  each 

B.  Artistic  Sweepstakes  (for  winner  of  most  artistic  awards).  80  cents  each 

C.  Best  Arrangement  of  Show . 80  cents  each 

8.  SMALL  PURPLE  ROSETTES: 

A.  Imprinted,  Best  Specimen  of  Show — Special  Award.  May  be  awarded 

to  best  of  group,  i.e.,  best  white  self,  best  blue  self,  best  yellow  self, 
best  plicata,  best  bitone,  best  bicolor,  best  blend,  best  collection,  or 
for  any  other  special  award .  50  cents  each 

B.  Imprinted,  Artistic  Sweepstakes — Special  Award.  May  be  awarded  to 
best  of  group  in  artistic  classes,  i.e.,  best  arrangement,  best  composi¬ 
tion,  best  corsage,  or  any  other  special  award  in  arrangement  classes. 
.  50  cents  each 

9.  SEEDLING  RECOMMENDATIONS:  One  should  be  given  to  each  AIS 

Judge  who  visits  the  show;  to  be  used  to  recommend  seedlings  for  the 
Exhibition  Certificate .  No  charge 

10.  APPLICATION  FOR  AWARDS:  One  for  each  show,  to  he  filled  in  by  show 

secretary  or  chairman  immediately  after  the  show  is  over  and  mailed  to 
the  Director  of  Exhibitions.  Space  on  this  blank  for  all  necessary  data. 
Silver  and  Bronze  Medal  Certificates  will  he  mailed  to  winners  when  this 
application  is  filed  in  proper  form .  No  charge 

11.  SILVER  OR  BRONZE  MEDALS:  May  he  given  in  lieu  of  certificates.  It 

will  be  helpful  if  these  are  ordered  at  time  application  for  awards  is 
sent  in .  $3.50  each 


MELROSE  GARDENS 

1 960  Introductions 


NOTE  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS:  Rt.  1,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Send  for  free  list  of  past  and  present  introductions.  No  catalog  for  ’60. 

FROSTED  MINT  (Roy  Brizendine)  36".  (New  Era  X  (Extravaganza  x  Wa¬ 
bash)  H.C.  ’59. 

The  green  amonea  that  made  such  a  commotion  at  the  Oklahoma  Convention 
last  spring.  Standards,  pure  white ;  falls,  real  green  tinged  brown  but  clean ; 
the  shape  may  leave  something  to  he  desired,  but  with  this  coloring  .  .  .  . 
Co-introduced  with  Brizendine  Gardens  for  breeders . Net  $15.00 

COPPEROPOLIS  (Sanford  Bahson)  36".  (Cordovan  X  ((Sultan’s  Robe  x  To¬ 
bacco  Road)  X  (Sultan’s  Rohe  X  Remembrance)). 

Bv  far  and  away  the  brightest  copper  brown  we  have  seen  and  that’s  not  all. 
It  is  a  huge  flower  with  very  wide  hafts  that  nearly  overlap  and  the  standards 
are  wide  and  fluted.  Heavy  substance,  excellent  branching,  and  plant  habit. 

. Net  $25.00 

EARTH  ANGEL  (Neva  Sexton)  38".  (Swan  Ballet  X  South  Pacific) 

Glistening  white  with  a  pale  lemon  beard.  Extremely  fluted  and  ruffled 
with  horizontal,  orbicular  falls,  domed  standards  and  wondrous  branching. 
Superb!  . Net  $25.00 

PACIFIC  PANORAMA  (Neva  Sexton)  40".  (Swan  Ballet  X  South  Pacific) 

A  deep  sea  blue,  medium  in  tone  and  smooth.  Round,  flaring,  ruffled  falls 
and  ruffled  wide  standards.  Near  perfection  in  all  ways . Net  $25.00 

ASTRONAUT  (Clara  Rees)  30".  ((Yellow  Organdy  X  (Hall  44-09  x  Song  of 
Songs)  H.C.  ’59.  Co-introduced  with  Rees  Gardens. 

This  iris  is  part  of  a  glorious  present  but  ready  for  anything  the  future  can 
offer.  A  dream  of  good  form,  with  both  standards  and  falls  round  and 
completely  overlapping  at  their  base.  Sulphur  yellow  with  a  cream  spot  on 
the  falls.  Excellent  branching . Net  $15.00 

LOUISIANA  IRIS 

GREEN  TRACERY  (Caroline  Dorman) 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  chosen  to  introduce  this  magnificent  iris  from 
the  Dean  of  Louisiana  iris  breeders.  Truly  an  innovation  to  add  to  Miss 
Dorman’s  long  list  of  great  advancements  in  the  Louisiana  Iris.  This  is  a 
large  flower  of  flaring  form  in  a  warm  cream  base  color,  exquisitely  veined 
green  over  the  entire  flower . Net  $25.00 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

FRINGED  CLOUD  (Jack  Craig-Hager)  42".  (Unknown)  H.C.  ’59  (JC#T) 

It  is  magnificent!  It  is  beautiful!  Technically  a  single  hut  you’ll  have  to 
look  closely  to  find  it  out.  The  almost  horizontally  flaring  falls  are  circular 
and  overlap  each  other  making  a  completely  full  ruffled  flower.  The  ground 
color  is  white  with  a  generous  blue  fringe  around  the  edges.  Sturdy 
branched  stems . Net  $10.00 
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A  quarterly  published  by  The  American  Iris  Society. 
Publishing  office  at  2237  Tower  Grove  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 
Second-class  postage  paid  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  at  additional  mailing  offices. 


1959  REGISTRATION  REPORT 

The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  registration  to  the  total  of  ten.  Above  the 
total  of  ten,  the  fee  is  $4.00  each.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  that  may  be 
registered  at  this  fee.  The  change  of  name,  from  one  iris  to  another,  carries  a 
fee  of  $4.00  for  each  transfer. 

When  submitting  names  for  registration,  please  suggest  an  alternate  or  two,  in 
order  of  preference,  unless  the  names  have  been  approved  in  advance.  The  select¬ 
ion  of  names  should  follow  the  Horticultural  Code  as  nearly  as  possible. 

When  submitting  the  color  description  of  a  variety,  please  suggest  a  Color  Code, 
conforming  to  the  Classification  in  the  latest  report  from  the  Committee  on  Color 
’  Classification. 

Classifications  will  conform  to  the  Rules  for  Bearded  Irises  as  outlined  in  the 
January  1958  Bulletin.  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are  most  important. 

Introduction  dates  and  AWARDS  are  included  when  the  data  are  available.  Those 
who  have  not  supplied  the  Introduction  information  on  varities  offered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  please  do  so.  Catalogues,  printed  lists  and  advertisements  in  the  American 
Iris  Society  Bulletin  are  acceptable  mediums.  Introductions  will  be  acknowledged 
by  a  card  from  the  Recorder’s  office.  Certificates  of  Introduction  are  no  longer 
issued. 

Seasons  of  bloom  are  based  on  the  type,  as  Dwarfs,  E,  EE,  VEE;  Intermediates, 
E.;  Tall  Bearded,  EM,  M,  ML,  etc.:  Japanese,  Late-VL,  etc.  Spurias,  etc.  are 
based  on  the  season  for  the  type. 

Make  parentage  records  as  explicit  as  possible;  color  descriptions  as  concise 
as  possible.  Make  all  checks  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

Thanks  for  your  patience  and  co-operation. 


Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  Registrar— Recorder 


1959  REGISTRANTS  AND  THEIR  REGISTRATIONS:  INTRODUCERS. 


ABELL,  THORNTON  M>,  469  Upper  Mesa  Rd.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

SAFFRON  JEWEL,  VESUVIUS. 

ALBRIGHT,  MRS.  MARGARET,  2101  East  4500  South,  Salt  Lake  City  17,  Utah. 
TOP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

ARNY,  CHARLES  W,,  S,  L,  I,  Box  511,  Lafayette,  La. 

JOYCE’S  CHOICE. 

AUSTIN,  LLOYD,  Rainbow  Hybridizing  Gardens,  Placerville,  Calif. 

AUTUMN  PRINCESS,  DOUBLE  DUTY,  FALL  FLAMINGO,  FALL  SURPRISE, 
RED  JOPPA. 

AVONBANK  IRIS  GARDENS,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Brighton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
AWALT,  MRS.  MIDGE,  22448  Center  St.,  Hayward,  Calif. 

MISS  ALAMEDA. 

BAKER,  O,  T. ,  7650  West  4th  Ave.,  Denver  15,  Colorado. 

COOING  DOVE. 

BALDWIN,  J.  O.,  31  Schutt  St.,  New  Port  W.  15,  Victoria,  Australia. 

ETHEREAL  MINSTREL,  FOND  FAREWELL. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  MRS.  JOHN  A.  (HAZEL  D.),  35  Pine  Grove  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 
BROWN  COOKIE. 

BEATTIE,  RONALD  J.,  Rt.  3,  Box  535,  Canby,  Oregon. 

MERRIMENT. 

BEAUMONT,  MRS.  ROBERT  S-,  S.  Highland  Ave.,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

LEIF  ERICKSON,  MINGO  TRAIL. 

BENSON,  CLIFFORD  W-,  Rt.  3,  Baxter  Road,  Chesterfield,  Mo. 

HELEN  TRAUBEL,  ISLANDER,  MARINER. 

BENSON,  Z.  G.,  2211  Denver,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

BLACK  NITIE,  FALL  GOLD. 

BERNARD,  L,  B,,  543  North  8th  St.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

TWIN  HALO, 

BILLIALD,  MISS  IRENE  J*,  "Somerset ”,  Monbulk  Road,  Wandin,  E,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

ROSE  FIESTA. 

BLYTH,  C*  J*>  Devenish  Road,  Bayswater,  Victoria,  Australia. 

LILY  RONALDS,  LORRAINE  DAY,  ROSEMARY  GAIR. 

BOLTER,  MRS.  ALFRED  H.  (EMELINE),  Rt.  1,  Box  845,  Ceres,  Calif. 

HELEN  TALBOTT. 

BRINKER,  WM.,F.>  Rt.  2,  Spencer,  Ohio 
ALASKA  SNOW, AMETHYST  SMOKE. 

BRIZENDINE,  ROY,  2214  Maryland  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kans . 

FROSTED  MINT,  PINK  TORCH,  POLAR  GOLD. 

BRIZENDINE,  MRS.  ROY  (MILDRED),  2214  Maryland  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
LITTLE  RED. 

BROWN,  DR,  G,  PERCY,  Broad  St.,  Barre,  Mass. 

FALL  MELOLIGHT,  FALL  SERENADE,  SEPTEMBER  GLEAM,  SEPTEMBE R 
SAILOR. 

BROWN,  REX  P»,  14920  Highway  99,  Lynnwood,  Wash. 

green  quest,  Irene  brown,  June  magic,  lacy  pinafore,  party 

LACE,  SEAFAIR  PRINCESS,  SEAFAIR  QUEEN. 

BROWN,  MRS,  REX  (ALTA  M,),  14920  Highway  99,  Lynnwood,  Wash. 

BEE  WINGS, CRADLE  BLUE  , CRADLE  DAYS, LIME  RIPPLES,  NANCY  MARIA, 
PASTEL  GEM. 

BROWN,  MRS.  TOM  (OPAL  L.),  Rt.  4,  Box  137,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

BLUE  SAILS,  BRIGHT  CLOUD,  DAWN  FLIGHT,  FULL  DRESS. 

BUENA  VISTA  IRIS  GARDENS,  113  North  University,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 
BURBRIDGE,  MRS.  LAURA  M.,  16003  Gault  St.,  Apt,  6,  Van  Nuys,  Calif, 

BLACK  CHARGER,  DANCE  OF  SPRING,  MIDNIGHT  WALTZ, 

BURGE,  MRS.  GEO.  W.  H.  (LORENE),  601  S,  Summit,  Girard,  Kans. 

MISS  REMA. 
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BUTTRICK,  STEDMAN,  Liberty  St.,  Concord,  Mass, 

CASTANET,  CHRISTMAS  COVE,  CLARENDON  SPRINGS,  STILL  RIVER,  SUD¬ 
BURY  RIVER. 

CAMPBELL,  MRS.  R.  L,,  1403  East  Richards,  Sherman,  Texas. 

TERRY  ANN, 

CARLSON,  MRS.  W.  W.  (GRACE),  5457  South  52nd  St.,  Omaha  7,  Nebr, 

JACKIE  JEAN. 

CARSTENSEN,  MRS,  N.  C.,  1327  Hayes  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Nebr, 

FROST  IMP,  KAY’S  DELIGHT, 

CASSEBEER,  FRED  W,,  414  Strawtown  Road,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

BLUE  BRILLIANT,  SUMMER  SUNSET,  VIOLET  FLARE,  WHITE  COCKATOO. 
CASSELMAN,  DR.  A,  J.,  N.W,  Cor.  North  2nd  &  Penn  Sts.,  Camden,  N,  J, 
BARBARA  WALTHER, 

CAYEUX,  RENE  CAYEUX  ET  CIE,  124  Rue  Camille-Groult,  Vitry-Sur-Seine, 
France. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  R.  K,,  627  E.  Pepperwood  Dr.,  Brea,  Calif, 

BLUE  VISTA,  PINK  GARLAND. 

CHAMBERS,  MRS.  WILLIAM  EDWARD  (KATHRYN),  282  Forrest  Road,  Merion 
Station,  Pa, 

DARK  BERRY,  PINK  ROSA,  SUNNY  RIDGE. 

COLIN,  OSCAR,  7515  Leighton,  Lincoln,  Nebr, 

COLOR  FANTASY,  GREAT  SCOTT,  MARILYN  McCORD,  NEBRASKA  SUN¬ 
SHINE,  SANTA  CATALINA, 

CONRAD,  RALPH,  13542  Hart  St,,  Van  Nuys,  Calif, 

WIND  SHADOWS. 

COOLEY’S  GARDENS,  Silverton,  Oregon. 

COPPEDGE,  GEORGE  W,,  5826  Corbin  Ave,,  Tarzana,  Calif. 

DRIFTING  CLOUD,  SWEET  MUSIC, 

COREY,  MRS,  PRESTON  E,  (MIRIAM),  707  Pearl  St,,  White  Oak  Farm,  Reading, 
Mass. 

GAY  PROMISE. 

CORLISS,  DR,  PHILIP  G,,  Box  68,  Somerton,  Ariz. 

ARIZONA  RUBY,  CORSAGE  OF  PHAROAH,  GOLD  AND  BLUE,  GREAT  HORN¬ 
ED  BUTTERFLY,  HEART  OF  BROWN,  HEART  OF  PHAROAH, 

CRANDALL,  FRED  R,,  6402  33rd  Ave.,  South,  South  Seattle  8,  Wash, 
BOUFFANT,  FROTH,  GOLDEN  FLOUNCE,  LOVE  BUG,  LOVILIA,  ORANGE 
BEACON,  SPRING  TEMPO,  TOTEM. 


DANIELSON,  HENRY,  3036  N.  Narragansett,  Chicago  34,  Ill. 

STRATOSPHERE  ANGEL, 

DAVIS,  CLAUDE  W.,  470  Delgado  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge  8,  La, 

BARATARIA  BAY,  BONNET  CARRE,  CORAL  BELL,  ECLIPSE,  GEISHA  GIRL, 
LAFOURCHE,  MOREHOUSE,  PIROGUE,  SAINT  BERNARD,  TRIXIE. 

DAVIS,  W,  B,,  7241  Leonard  Dr,,  Citrus  Heights,  Calif, 

OPULENT. 

DeFOREST,  FRED,  Rt.  3,  Box  363,  Canby,  Oregon, 

ALICE  CHRISTY,  CARLA,  CHRISTMAS  ANGEL,  COUNTRYSIDE,  FASHION 
NEWS,  FESTIVE  FRILLS,  FLASHY,  LILAC  PRAIRIE ,  MENDENHALL,  RUBINA 
VERDE, 

DeMUTH,  MRS.  J.  J.  (MARGUERITE),  19551  Oxnard  St.,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
GALLIANO  MIST. 

DOUGLAS,  GEDDES,  3902  Hillsboro  Road,  Nashville  12,  Tenn. 

LILLIPINKPUT. 

DOUGLAS,  MRS.  HOWARD  J,,  142  Alvarado  Ave.,  Los  Altos,  Calif, 

DAISY  D. 

DUSGATE,  F,  W,,  School  House,  Copford,  Colchester,  England, 

COP FORD, 

EBERHARDT,  ARTHUR  C.,  460  Hampshire,  Elmhurst,  Ill, 
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ARCTIC  FROST,  FROSTED  GOLD,  FROSTED  PINK,  FROSTED  VIOLET. 
EDMISON,  REV,  A,  K.,  Brighton,  Ontario,  Canada, 

ROYAL  CANADIAN, 

EDWARDS,  MRS.  H.  L,  (MARGARET),  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa  Park,  N.  Y, 
STAR  WHEEL,  VELVET  NIGHT. 

EL  DORADO  IRIS  GARDEN,  500  East  Locust  St,,  El  Dorado,  Kans. 

BLUE  MIRAGE,  SCARLET  LETTER, 

ELSTROM,  TED  R.,  Rt.  1,  Concordia,  Kans. 

SULTAN’S  MUSIC, 

EVANS,  MRS,  EARL  (ELVA),  1819  Miller  Ave.,  Burley,  Idaho. 

BLACK  FORMAL,  VIOLET  FRILLS. 

FAIL,  MRS,  H.  F,  (HILDA),  706  E.  Inyo  St,,  Tulare,  Calif. 

EASTER  EGG,  HOPE  JEWEL,  LITTLE  MAJOR,  MUSIC  MAN. 

FAILOR,  WILLIAM  A.,  5734  Madison  Ave.,  Lincoln  4,  Nebr, 

MAR-LEE. 

FASS,  PETER  J,,  108  Clay  .Pitts  Road,  Greenlawn,  L,  I,,  N,  Y. 

GALA  EVENING,  ORANGE  FLIP. 

FAY,  ORVILLE  W,,  1775  Pfingsten  Road,  Northbrook,  Ill, 

ARCTIC  SKIES,  CASHMERE,  NORTHBROOK,  SPRING  VALLEY, 

FEIL,  MRS.  ANDY  (BETH),  Hotchkiss,  Colo, 

GENTLE  ANNE, 

FERGUSON,  MRS.  DREW  (ELIZABETH),  West  Point,  Ga, 

DEVOTION, 

FLETCHER,  H,  CASTLE,  10  Gilston  Road,  London,  S.W,  10,  England, 

BIANCA  NEVE,  GILSTON  GUNMETAL, 

FLEUR  de  LIS  GARDENS,  Rt,  3,  Box  344,  Canby,  Oregon, 

FOTHERGILL,  H,  SENIOR,  12  Abercorn  Place,  London,  N,W,  8,  England, 
ARCADY,  DOROTHY  ALLIBONE,  HIGHLAND  CASCADE,  JOLLY  MILLER, 
REGENCY,  SCINTILLA,  WAYWARD  FANCIES, 

FOX,  EDWIN  R.,  1663  Glenview,  Memphis  6,  Tenn, 

FOX  CHARM,  GOLDSMITH’S, 

FREUDENBURG,  MRS,  L.,  Box  327,  Battle  Creek,  Nebr. 

HULDA  MARTIN,  SPARKLING  SUNSHINE, 

GIBSON,  J,  M,,  219  California  St.,  Porterville,  Calif, 

CAYENNE  CAPERS,  CHINQUAPIN,  FLORADORA  FLOUNCE. 

GINSBURG,  ZVL,  Gevim,  Doar-Na  Hof  Ashkelon,  Israel, 

RACHEL. 

GLENISHER,  F.,  9  Bloom  St.,  Moonee  Ponds,  Victoria,  Australia, 

SUMMER  KISS. 

GOETT,  JOHN  E.,  Rt,  1,  Stepney  Depot,  Conn, 

HONEY  TONE,  KNOTTY  PINE,  MICHELE. 

GOODMAN,  RICHARD,  253  Bloomingbank  Road,  Riverside,  Ill. 

BRIGHT  SAILS,  LACE  BONNET,  YELLOW  JADE. 

GRAHAM,  HELEN,  500  East  Locust  St.,  El  Dorado,  Kansas;  selector  for  originator, 
Henry  E.  Sass, 

GOLDEN  WINGS,  JUNGLE  SHADOWS. 

GREENLEE,  MRS.  WILMA,  Rt.  3,  at  Horace,  Chrisman,  Ill, 

KNICK-KNACK, 

GUENTHER,  MRS.  JOHN,  1121  River  Drive,  Sioux  City  6,  Iowa. 

THORMILA, 

HAGER,  BEN  R.,  and  BENNETT  C.  JONES,  Selectors  for  Dr.  R.  E.  Kleinsorge. 
PINATA. 

HALL,  DAVID  F.,  809  Central  Ave,,  Wilmette,  ILL, 

CHI-CHI,  DOT  AND  DASH,  MAZATLAN,  PINK  MAGIC,  SILVERTONE,  STEP 
FORWARD, 

HAMACHER,  MRS.  LAVINEA,  32683  Mound  Road,  Warren,  Mich. 

MICHIGAN  PINK,  QUEEN’S  COURT, 
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HAMBLEN,  MRS.  J,  R.  (MELBA),  2778  West  5600  So.,  Roy,  Utah. 

BRIGHT  FORECAST,  FAIRY  JEWELS,  GARDEN  PARTY,  PARIS  PASTEL, 
TEEN-AGE. 

HANSEN,  MRS,  H,  C,  (CLETA  H.),  342  Canyon  Road,  Logan,  Utah. 

HANS  C, 

HARPER,  C.  ALLEN,  100  East  81st  North,  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 

GINGHAM  GOWN,  LIME  COOLER. 

HARPER,  MRS,  C,  ALLEN  (BERTHA),  100  East  81st  North,  Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 
JENNIFER. 

i  HARRIS,  FISHER,  1422  Military  Way,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

PINK  MELODY, 

HARTKOPF,  VICTOR.,  Rt.  2,  Box  90,  Osseo,  Minn. 

ROSE  GLORY. 

HARVEST  LANE  IRIS  GARDEN,  5142  Harvest  Lane,  Toledo  13,  Ohio. 
HENKELMAN,  H.  H.,  4020  Linden  Ave,,  Fort  Worth  7,  Texas, 

LINDEN  LAD,  LINDEN  LADY, 

HINKLE,  MRS.  W,  J.  (GEORGIA),  Scottsboro  R.  R,  4,  Marion,  Ill, 

INTRIGUER,  ROYAL  ANTHEM,  SCOTSBORO. 

HIPP,  HARRY  L.,  Calhoun,  La. 

BELLE  PAGE, 

HOCKETT,  EARL  A.,  326  W,  24th,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 

DEVIL’S  TONGUE,  MAIDEN’S  WISH,  PARTY  APRON, 

HOLMBERG,  R,  D.,  102  E,  Main,  Neodesha,  Kans, 

SPRING  VIOLET, 

HOUSLEY,  MRS.  HOWARD  G.  (LYS),  9305  West  9th  Ave.,  Denver  15,  Colo, 

JODY  YARNELL, 

HOWARD,  TOM,  3904  Victory  Circle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

FAIRY  MIST. 

HUTCHISON,  P.,  South  Ash  Manor  Cottages,  Nr.  Wrothan,  Kent,  England. 

BLUE  MERE,  DANCER’S  VEIL,  LUCID,  NOTTINGHAM  LACE,  PURPLE  MERE, 


IRISNOLL,  Rt,  3,  Box  363,  Canby,  Oregon. 

JOHNSON,  A,  W.,  Private  Bag,  Tongala,  Victoria,  Australia, 

SYLVAN  ROCKET. 

JONES,  BENNETT  C.,  5635  S.  W,  Boundry,  Portland  19,  Oregon, 

CHICKEN  LITTLE,  DUCKY  LUCKY. 

JONES,  MRS.  ZEFFA,  1332  Spring  St,,  Medford,  Oregon. 

CLIF  DELIGHT,  HAWAII  SKIES. 

KAVAN,  MRS.  LUCILLE  J.,  2310  South  49th  St,,  Omaha  6,  Nebr, 

BLUE  ELF,  LOVELY  JEWEL. 

KEHR,  ROBERT  L,,  212  West  E.,  Ogallala,  Nebr. 

MOVIE  HOUR, 

KELWAY  &  SONS,  LTD.,  Langport,  Somerset,  England, 

ARCTIC  PEARL,  BLUE  ADMIRAL,  BLUE  FINCH,  BROWN  TROUT,  COPPER 
CABLE,  DARK  LADY,  GREY  MAGIC,  MAGIC  HILLS,  POWDER  PINK,  PRAIRIE 
RAMBLER, 

KIMBROUGH,  W,  D.,  L.  S,  U,  Dept,  of  Ornamental  Horticulture,  University  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

LSU  BEAUTY,  LSU  GOLD,  LSU  PURPLE,  LSU  TAN, 

KNOPF,  MRS,  MAYNARD  (MARY  ELLEN),  651  Dry  Creek  Road,  Campbell,  Calif. 
BLOSSOM  VALLEY,  CAMBRIAN  CAPER,  CAMPBELL  COPPER,  EL  CAMINO 
REAL,  EL  GATO,  KEARNIE,  KRAKATOA,  PACIFIC  THUNDER,  TENDERNESS, 


LAKE  M,  IRIS  GARD,,  Lake  MacQuarie  Iris  Gardens,  Pringles  Road,  Martinsville, 
New  South  Wales, 

LAPHAM,  E.  G,,  1003  Strong  Ave.,  Elkhart,  Ind, 

LONG  LAST. 

LAUCK,  ALBERT  G.,  5142  Harvest  Lane,  Toledo  13,  Ohio, 
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BLITHE  ANGEL,  MARBLE  FAWN,  PRECIOUS  TOKEN,  RARE  VINTAGE, 
LELAND  ART,  415  West  24th  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa. 

GREAT  WONDER, 

LENZ,  DR.  LEE  W,,  1500  North  College,  Claremont,  Calif, 

PACIFIC  SPLENDOR,  SELMA  SUNLIGHT. 

LINSE,  JACK  G.,  1421  North  16th  Ave.,  Yakima,  Wash, 

BAND  OF  GOLD,  LINGER  LONGER,  MARY  NO,  PURPLE  BUTTERFLY,  ROSE 
CAP,  SMARTY’S  CHILD. 

LYON,  DAVID  WM, ,  7041  Woodman  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

CARVED  JADE,  ENCHANTED  EVENING,  FANCY  PANTS,  SAFFRON  GOLD. 

MAC  MILLAN,  W,  B.,  211  North  Washington,  Abbeville,  La. 

DOVE  OF  PEACE. 

MAHOOD,  MRS,  M.  N.  (LEONA),  11250  1st  Ave.  N,  W,,  Seattle  77,  Wash. 

ALASKAN  GOLD,  ME  TOO,  RIBBON  CANDY. 

MARX,  WALTER,  Box  38,  Boring,  Oregon, 

DAWNING  SUN,  FROSTED  PYRAMID,  JEWELED  KIMONO,  ROSE  PRELUDE, 
SHADOW  BLUE,  SILVER  RIM. 

MAXIM,  PAUL,  2157  Sonoma  St,,  Redding,  Calif. 

PAUL’S  PRIDE, 

MAYBERRY,  GEORGE,  638  East  3rd  North,  Provo,  Utah, 

SMOKE  MIST. 

McKINNON,  MRS.  EDNA,  Placitas,  N.  Mex, 

HENRIETTA, 

McKUSICK,  HERBERT  H.,  Box  2004,  Globe,  Ariz. 

EVE  CHRISTINE,  JAN  PAUL,  MARGERIE  VILLIE,  NANA  BETTY,  SHIRLEY 
MARIE, 

MEITZLER,  MRS.  LOUIS  (GERTRUDE),  Box  69,  Baltic,  Ohio. 

JUNGLE  ENCHANTRESS,  KING’S  GUARD,  PEACE  TOKEN. 

MELROSE  GARDENS,  Rt.  3,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 

MELROSE,  J.  L.,  Rt,  6,  Box  424,  Modesto,  Calif, 

ROBERT  MELROSE, 

MERTINS,  LOUIS,  554  Terracina  Blvd,,  Redlands,  Calif, 

ESTHER  MERTINS,  MOLLY  KOGER. 

MILLER,  MRS,  LUCILE  L.,  7015  4th  St,,  N.  W.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex, 

ARTIST’S  DELIGHT,  PEACH  LEMONADE,  PINK  BABY,  PINK  DESIRE,  PINK 
PURITY,  SANDIA  SUNSET,  SKY  RUFFLES,  VIOLET  HALO,  WHITE  GLOW. 
MOGENSEN.  NEIL  A.,  Rt.  1,  Fruitland,  Idaho, 

DESERT  SMOKE. 

MOLDOVAN,  STEVE  C.,  4121  Russell  St.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

COURT  BALLET,  SORORITY  GIRL, 

MORRIS,  SIR  CEDRIC,  Benton  End,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  England, 

EMMA  HAMILTON, 

MORRIS,  GLENN,  2810  Palouse  St.,  Boise,  Idaho. 

BEAUTY  BLUSH,  BOISE  BELLE,  CHARAYS,  LADY  OF  EGYPT,  LADY  SUN¬ 
BEAM,  LUCKY  WHITE,  PINK  PARASOL. 

MUHLESTEIN,  TELL,  691  East  8th  North,  Provo,  Utah, 

BORDER  GOLD,  DOCTOR  K,  DROP  O’LEMON,  GOLDEN  COPPER,  GOLDEN 
SPICE,  LACED  ARMOUR,  LADY  KAY,  LADY  OF  NEPAL,  SAUCY  PEACH, 
SMOOTHO,  SPEAK  SOFTLY. 

MURAWSKA,  ARTHUR  L,,  8740  Ridge  St.,  River  Grove,  Ill. 

BLUE  IMP,  PINK  SPLENDOUR,  YELLOW  EMPRESS. 


NAYLOR,  M.  D.,  1974  Laurelhurst  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City  8,  Utah, 

ALYCE  NAYLOR,  CALOUSTE. 

NEEL,  L.  W, ,  Orpington  Nurseries  Ltd.,  Orpington,  Kent,  England, 

BLUE  TEAL,  VOTRIX. 

NELSON,  MRS,  RALPH  S,  (JEANNETTE  W.),  906  Foster  Ave.,  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho, 

ATMOSPHERE,  FLYAWAY,  SUNDAY’S  CHILD. 
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NOYD,  MRS.  WALTER  E.  (LUELLA),  1501  Fifth  St.,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

APPLE  CUP,  CHARTREUSE  BUTTERFLY,  EDGE  OF  NIGHT,  JAZZ  BABY, 
PAOLA, 

OHL,  JOHN  J.,  500  East  Locust  St,,  El  Dorado,  Kans, 

NUDE  WITH  ORANGE. 

OHL,  JOHN  J.,  selector  for  originator,  Henry  E.  Sass. 

HIGH  SOCIETY, 

OLSON,  MARVIN  G.,  1605  Salem  Hills  Drive,  Rock  Hill  19,  Mo. 

BRONZE  FLARE,  GAY  GEISHA,  PINK  FASHION. 

OLSON,  ROSS,  1506  13th  Ave.,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

MY  JEWEL,  PRECIOUS  PROMISE, 

ORPINGTON  NURSERIES,  LTD.,  Orpington,  Keqt,  England, 

OVERSTREET,  MRS.  DORSEY  S.,  213  Meadow  St.,  Vinton,  Va. 

VIRGINIA  OSBORNE. 

PAINE,  CARL  WM.,  5015  Carrollton  Ave,,  Indianapolis  5,  Ind. 

BROWNSETA. 

PALMER,  MRS,  RAY  C.  (DOROTHY),  Rt,  1,  Box  382A,  Manchester,  Mo. 
BALLADEER,  BILLOWING  SAILS,  BRIGHT  OUTLOOK,  LILTING  MELODY, 
ROYAL  RANSOM. 

PAUL,  LLOYD,  935  East  27th  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

MAKE  BELIEVE, 

PAYNE,  W,  A.,  Rt,  3,  Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

BLUE  NOCTURNE,  GAY  FIREFLY,  MY  FANCY,  REIGNING  BEAUTY,  SILVER 
FRILLS, 

PECK,  MRS,  MARY,  1620  River  Drive,  Sioux  City  6,  Iowa. 

WEE  REGGIE. 

PERKINS,  MRS.  THERESE  B.,  2430  Kentucky,  Joplin,  Mo. 

DREAM  CLOUD. 

PETERSON,  MRS,  R,  E,  (ADELAIDE),  Hill  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn, 

BLUEBIT,  DAINTY  CHARMER,  GLEEFUL,  GOLD  CADET,  GREEN  OLIVE, 
PINK  FANCY,  PURPLE  PRISM,  RED  SPOT,  SEA  SPRITE,  SWEET  ALLEGRO. 
PHILIPS,  R,  A,,  40  Tattenham  Grove ,  Tattenham  Corner,  Epsom,  Surrey,  England. 
DERBY  DAY. 

PLOUGH,  GORDON  W.,  Box  117,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

BLUE  GATE,  FLARING  IVORY,  HENNA  RUST,  KISS  OF  FIRE,  LA  PALOMA, 
LITTLE  ANGEL,  LOST  RIVER,  MOHR  MAGIC,  RAINBOW  GOLD,  RUBY  LIPS. 
PLOUGH,  GORDON,  selector  for  originator,  Henry  E,  Sass, 

AZURITE, 

PORRECA,  BERT,  287  Maple  St.,  W.  Henrietta,  N.  Y, 

BLOOMIN’  FOOL. 

PORRECA,  BERT,  selector  for  originator,  David  Hall, 

ROSE  HAL LET. 

PRICE,  MRS,  JOHN  M,  (MOLLY),  550  South  Mountain  Road,  New  City,  N,  Y, 

BLUE  IVORY, 

RAINBOW  HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS,  Placerville,  Calif, 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS,  5635  S.  W,  Boundary  St,,  Portland  19,  Oregon. 
RANDALL,  H.  J.,  Sandilands,  Brooklyn  Road,  Woking,  Surrey,  England, 
GWENDOLEN  HERBERT, 

RATHAUSKY,  V.,  Collins  Grove,  Portsea,  Australia. 

ARCH  DUKE,  BENIGN  SPIRIT,  CREAM  PERFECTION,  DOYNE,  MY  ECSTACY, 
PORTSEA  DREAM,  STEADFAST. 

.  RECHAMP,  BRO,  CHARLES,  S.  V.  D,,  Mission  Gardens,  Techny,  Ill. 

ORCHID  JEWEL, 

REES,  MISS  CLARA  B.,  1059  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose  25,  Calif, 

ASTRONAUT. 

REES,  GEORGE,  Rt.  1,  Nixa,  Mo. 

AMAZING  GRACE,  BONNIE  SUE,  CHRISCO,  GREENE  COUNTY,  MELODY 
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MANOR,  QUEEN  NEVA,  RUTH  ELIZABETH,  WILASTRON, 

REINHARDT,  MRS.  ROBERT  M.,  Rt,  4,  Box  499,  Waukesha,  Wise. 

BOOTS  ’N  SADDLE. 

REYNOLDS,  MRS.  LEO  F.  (SERLENA),  4284  Auburn  Road,  Memphis  16,  Tenn. 

BON  BON  HAVEN,  BROWN  HAVEN,  SUN  HAVEN,  WEDGEWOOD  HAVEN, 
RIGGS,  HARRY  W.,  211  N,  Grinnell  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

MARILYN  SUE,  PATRICIA  ANN, 

ROGERS,  GLENN,  700  Queen  Ridge  Dr,,  Independence,  Mo, 

ORCHID  QUEEN. 

ROGERS,  GUY,  P.  O,  Box  354,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 

DEBONAIR  BLUE,  DEBONAIR  PINK, 

ROLPH,  A,  H.,  733  Scarlett  Road,  Weston,  Ontario,  Canada, 

TIMMY’S  PINK,  WHITE  HERALD. , 

RUNDLETT,  EDWIN,  1  Fairview  Ave,,  Staten  Island  14,  N,  Y, 

COREOP,  JAYLET,  MAYOBER,  PATRETICA, 

RUSHING,  MRS.  ESPERANCE,  Maravia,  Iowa, 

MISS  IOWA,  SUSIE’S  SURPRISE. 

RUTHERFORD,  MRS,  R.  R,,  716  E,  Marvin  Ave.,  Waxahachie,  Texas, 

LOVELY  CECILE,  PINK  WONDERLAND. 


SCHAAN,  HAROLD  F.,  7409  Parkwood  Dr,,  St,  Louis  16,  Mo. 

GORJUS,  HEART  OF  FIRE,  LEMON  SWIRL, 

SCHMELZER,  MRS.  HAZEL,  731  Edgewood,  Walla  Walla,  Wash, 

CAPTAIN’S  PENNY,  ELIZA  KAY,  FAVORITE  TOPIC,  HOLIDAY  FASHION, 
LIME  JOY,  SUNLIT  HOURS, 

SCHORTMAN,  W,  B,,  1221  W,  Putnam,  Porterville,  Calif, 

BITAGOLD,  CREAM  BALLET,  CURLS  OF  GOLD,  FRAGRANT  SAPPHIRE, 
JERSEY  BEAUTY, 

SCHREINER,  ROBERT,  Rt,  2,  Box  297,  Salem,  Oregon, 

AGATINE,  ALPENROSE,  BLUE  BARON,  DELHI,  GIANT  ROSE,  HONEYBIRD, 
ROCOCO,  SPARKLING  WATERS,  SUNNYDALE, 

SCHWENGEL,  MRS,  JOHN,  Route  3,  Champaign,  Ill. 

AFRICAN  ATLAS,  CUBAN  TROPICANA,  DUCHESS  ELOISE,  DUCHESS  EUGEN¬ 
IA,  EUPHORIA,  PRINCESS  HELENE. 

SEXTON,  MRS.  NEVA,  1709  3rd  St.,  Wasco,  Calif, 

EARTH  ANGEL. 

SHEAFF,  MRS.  CHARLES  (MARILYN  K.),  627  E.  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Ill, 

GILT  LEATHER,  LAVENDER  FROST, 

SHINKLE,  MRS,  HERBERT  (BERNIECE),  3227  Old  Salem  Road,  Dayton  15,  Ohio. 

GREEN  ISLAND,  PORCELAIN  DOLL,  PRINCE  OF  WHITES,  SAFFRINA. 
SHOOP,  GEORGE,  2009  North  East  Liberty,  Portland,  Oregon. 

LA  PARISIENNE, 

SIMONSON,  MRS,  H.  A.  (DONNA),  Rt.  2,  Box  268,  Barr  Road,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

SNOW  BABY,  TURQUOISE  GEM. 

SMITH,  CHANDLER  W.,  1345  El  Caminito,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

PONY  TAIL. 

SMITH,  CLIFFORD  W,,  113  North  University,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

GAY  MOOD,  MARINDALE, 

SMITH,  MRS,  EVA,  T  ,  Box  483,  Lewiston,  Idaho, 

GOLDEN  DELIGHT,  GREEN  SMOKE,  LITTLE  BOBBETTE,  LITTLE  IMP, 
LOLO  TRAIL,  LUCKY  DAY,  MY  IDAHO,  NEZPERCE  CHIEF,  ORCHID  HEIR¬ 
ESS,  PINK  DREAM,  PLICADILLY,  SUNSET  MAGIC, 

SMITH,  MRS.  J,  L,  (FRAN),  Rt.  3,  Waitsburg,  Wash. 

CROSSFIRE,  SIREN’S  CALL. 

SOLOMON,  RAYMOND  C. ,  1789  Hubbard  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City  8,  Utah. 

OLYMPUS  GLOW. 

SOO-PREME  GARDENS,  Dubes  &  Young,  Lake  Park,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 
BURGUNDY  BELLE,  EASTER  PARADE,  GRAND  RULER,  NEW  PENNY,  RED 
LEADER,  RED  SLIPPERS. 

SOO-PREME  GARDENS,  selector  for  Mrs.  C.  G.  Whiting. 
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GAY  GREETING. 

SOPER,  EVA  L.,  Wildings,  Harmer  Green  Lane,  Welwyn,  Herts,  England, 

BLUE  WIZARD,  CLOUD  BREAK. 

SPARGER,  MRS.  HATTIE,  1324  10th  St.,  Clarkston,  Wash. 

COUNTRY  CREAM, 

SPINKSTON,  ROYCE  D.,  I  Douglas  St.,  Millswood,  South  Australia, 

BLARNEY  CREEK, BLUE  AUDREY,  BROWN  BACCY,  CAESAR’S  ROBE,  LAKE 
MACQUARIE,  LILAC  VALLEY,  MACQUARIE  HEIGHTS,  MACQUARIE  PINK, 
MAY  DEAR,  OFF  BEAT,  PASTURES  NEW,  PINK  PETTY,  PINK  ROGER,  RED 
SWAN,  VALLEY  TAN. 

STEPHENSON,  RUTH  A.,  Box  3004,  Westville  Station,  New  Haven  15,  Conn. 

CURTSY,  HOW  NOW,  ROYAL  THUMBPRINT,  SPRING  MIST. 

STEVENS,  MRS.  JEAN,  Bastia  Hill,  Wanganui,  N,  Z, 

NEON  LIGHTS, 

STREET,  STANLEY  G.,  11219  East  19th  St.,  Independence,  Mo. 

EMCEE. 

SUITER,  MRS,  GLEN  (MELVINA),  Rt,  5,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

AMBER  BLUSH,  APRICOT  LUSTRE,  FAIR  GOLD,  KRISTINA,  MT,  BORAH, 
NANCY  JEAN,  TOMECO, 

SUNDT,  EUGENE,  343  Hermosa  Dr,,  NE,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex, 

ARDIMAC,  FAIRY  FROST,  GOLDIANA,  HOOGIMAC,  LA  NINA  ROSA,  MOHR 
IVORY,  ROJO  GRANDE,  ROSE  HERMOSA,  VIOLET  SPLASHES. 


TEETER,  MRS,  V,  E,  (LORAINE),  3924  Grandview  Ave,,  Louisville  7,  Ky. 
DORTHA  LEE. 

THARP,  MARY  F.,  445  North  7th  St,,  Payette,  Idaho. 

GOLD  SALUTE. 

TOMPKINS,  CHET  W.,  Rt,  3,  Box  440,  Canby,  Oregon, 

BAMBO  BELLE,  BONGO  BABE,  BRIGHT  SIGHT,  CAMEO  CORAL,  DESERT 
CANDLE,  DIXIE  DOLL,  EVER  THINE,  JUGEO,  MOUNTAIN  MUSIC,  RAMPAGE, 
REAL  GLORY,  ROMANY  GOLD,  SNOWY  SKIES,  STAMPEDE  USTINUF. 
TREYDTE,  PAUL,  727  Montana  St, ,  Monrovia,  Calif,,  Herbert  McKusick,  selector, 
GOLD  OF  CATHAY, 

VALLETTE,  MRS.  C.  W.  (WILMA),  Box  158,  Declo,  Idaho. 

BLACK  ROSE,  BORDER  QUEEN,  DARK  CLOUD,  JOKERS  WILD,  LILLIMOHR, 
PEARLITE,  PEARL  QUEEN,  PENTAGONAL,  PLUM  CUTE,  ROSY  MOHRN, 
VAN  SLYKE,  MRS,  M.  E,  (MARGARET),  24306  Farmington  Road,  Farmington,  Mich. 

CHERUB  PINK,  LACY  LASS,  LOVELY  LEGEND,  LYRIC  NOTE,  MERRILY, 
VARNER,  D.  STEVE,  Rt.  1,  North  State  Road,  Monticello,  Ill, 

TEALWOOD, 

VON  ALLMEN,  ALBERT,  31  Park  Lane,  Oak  Park,  Jeffersonville,  Ind, 
LAVENDER  CHANCE. 

VON  MARTIN,  VICTOR,  Homburg/Main  (Ufr)  Germany,  U,  S.  Zone, 

FRAU  ELSE  THIEL. 

VORIS,  CHAS,  WM,,  Rt.  2,  Watsontown,  Pa, 

BLACK  BURAN,  FIFTIETH  STAR,  FIFTIETH  STATE,  MARIAN  V.  CROFT, 
MOON  SHOT,  PINK  CHIFFON. 

WADLAND,  E.  B,,  102  Watson  St.,  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada, 

LORI  WADLAND,  MIDWINTER,  ROYAL  VISIT, 

WALKER,  MARION  R.,  5210  E,  Telephone  Road,  Ventura,  Calif, 

AUTUMN  GLOW,  OJAI,  VIOLET  ELF. 

WANBERG,  MRS.  DAVID  (BETTY),  5416  Alpine  Drive,  Murray,  Utah. 

DESIRE  ME, 

WATERS,  D,  G,,  Elmore,  Ohio, 

DIVINE  BLUE,  HONEY  ROCK. 

WATERSON’S  IRIS  GARDENS,  Box  '214,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  (formerly 
Stevens  Bros.) 

WELCH,  WALTER,  Middlebury,  Indiana. 
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BLACK  TOP,  BLUE  WHISKERS,  LILLI-BITONE,  LILLI-BLUE,  LILLI -VAR, 
MORNING  FRESH. 

WELSHANS,  ROBERT  H.,  1706  Brookside  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

HEXAGON  BLUE,  PENTOMIC,  RUFFLED  DUCHESS. 

WHITING,  MRS.  C,  G.  (AGNES),  824  Courtright  St,,  Mapleton,  Iowa. 

COCKLE  SHELLS,  LOVELY  LINDA,  SERENITY  SUE,  TROPICAL  DUSK. 
WILLS,  JESSE  E.,  1201  Belle  Meade  Blvd.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

ANTIPODES,  DALLIANCE. 

WILSON,  R.  G,,  Taradale,  New  Zealand, 

TAMARA,  TARADALE,  EBONY,  TARADALE  WHITE. 

WOLFF,  MRS,  B.  L,  (MYRTLE),  1606  N.  Washington,  Lexington,  Nebr. 
BUTTERSCOTCH  SUNDAE,  HEIR  APPARENT,  QUETZAL,  SPIRIT  OF  ST. 
LOUIS, 

WRIGHT,  HORACE  A.,  Spahr  Road,  Rt.  6,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

BLUE  BOUNTIFUL,  MELLO  DREAM,  STARCHY  SUE,  VIOLET  BALLET. 
WYNNCREST  GARDEN,  1516  Ross  St,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  (Mrs,  Ralph  E.  Ricker), 

ZURBRIGG,  LLOYD,  3421  Kinser  Pike,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 

ALGONQUIN  PARK,  BANFF ,  FERN  FRASER,  GENTIAN  FALLS,  MARY  WHITE, 
ONCE  MOHR,  PARCHMENT  SCROLLS,  PRINCE  CHARLES,  SARAH  DOWD, 
SPRING  SIGNAL. 

DELAYED  REGISTRATIONS.  CORRECTIONS,  ETC. 

AZUR  (Cayeux-J.).  TB,  Bl,  Clear  blue,  slight  mauve  cast.  Parentage  lost, 
Cayeux  1955,  Delayed  registration.  R,,  1959 
BELLE  MEADE-  Wills-J,,  etc.,  correction  of  spelling,  Reg,  "Bell  Meade”. 

BLUE  MIDGE  (Marx-W.),  MDB  6”  E.  B1V,  Lavender-blue  self,  Azurea  X  I, 
chamaeiris.  Marx  1955.  Delayed  registration.  R.,  1959 
BLUE  POMPON  (Marx-W.).  Japanese  40”  L.  BID,  Uniform  deep  blue.  Hisakata  X 
Kongo  San,  Marx  1955.  Delayed  registration.  R,,  1959 
CASQUE  D’OR  (Cayeux-J.),  Y05D,  Light  brown  self.  Golden  Russet  X  Jean 
Cayeux,  Cayeux  1957 

♦EMBERGLOW-  Hall-D.,  Reg,  1957  etc.,  released. 

EMBERGLOW  (Marx-W,),  TB,  42”  M-L.  Y03,  S,,  amber  blend,  darker  than  falls; 
F,,  light  coppery-brown,  blue  blaze.  Sunlit  Cloud  X  Cascade  Splendor.  Marx 
1955.  Delayed  registration,  R.,  1959 

FLAUBERT  (Cayeux-J,).  TB,  Rl,  wine-red  self,  Saltarelle  X  Alice  Harding, 
Cayeux  1949.  Delayed  registration,  R.,  1959 
FLYING  CRANE-  Payne,  1951  etc,'  correction  of  description,  Ve;  S.,  Rood’s 
violet  edged  white;  F,,  veined  royal  purple,  sanded  halo,  styles  royal  purple, 
FLYING  KITE  (Marx-W,).  Japanese  48”  M,  Wl,  White  self.  Parentage  unknown. 

Marx  1955.  Delayed  registration.  R,,  1959 
FROUFROU  (Cayeux-J,),  TB.  W4,  S.,  blue-white;  F,,  violet-blue,  Galibot  X 
(Armor  x  Carillon),  Cayeux  1949.  Delayed  registration,  R.,  1959 
GOLDEN  CARPET  (Marx-W.),  MDB  4”  E.  Y1F,  deep-yellow  self,  Sound  Money  X 
I.  chamaeiris,  Marx  1955.  Delayed  registration.  R,,  1959. 

HONEYDEW  (Kelway).  TB  36”  M-L.  Y1F,  Golden-yellow  self.  Lady  Louisa  X  Un¬ 
known.  Kelway  1956 

JOYEUX  DRILLE  (Cayeux-J,),  TB  VL.  Y05D,  Red-brown-copper.  Jean  Cayeux  X 
Volupte.  Cayeux  1953.  Delayed  registration,  R.,  1959 
LUGANO  (Cayeux-J,),  TB  Re.  (Astarte  x  Memnon)  X  San  Francisco.  Cayeux  1948, 
Delayed  registration,  R.,  1959 

MIREILLE  (Cayeux-J,).  04R,  S, ,  light  brown;  F,,  lilac-red  with  white  blaze. 

(Reverence  x  Fakir)  X  (Vestale  x  Genevieve  Serouge).  Cayeux  1952, 

OVER  THE  WAVES  (Marx-W,).  Japanese  48”  M-L.  W2V,  S,,  white,  light  purple 
border,  some  stippling;  F,,  same,  extra  styles  and  petaloids,  Aka-Fukurin  X  a 
Higo  variety,  Marx  1955.  Delayed  registration,  R.,  1959 
POMPEE  (Cayeux-J,),  TB.  04R,  S,,  copper-red;  F.,  velvet  red,  Rabagas  X  Athel- 
stane.  Cayeux  1950,  Delayed  registration.  R.,  1959 
RABELAIS  (Cayeux-J.),  TB,  Y4V,  S.,  yellow;  F.,  violet-plum,  edged  yellow, 
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Parentage  lost.  Cayeux  1950 

ROYAL  PAGEANT  (Marx-W,),  Japanese  48”  E.  V2,T>ale  mauve  veined  deep  red- 
purple.  Rose  Anna  X  unknown-Higo.  Marx  1955.  Delayed  registration.  R.,  1959 

SAFI  (Cayeux-J,).  TB,  BID,  Night-blue,  Dr.  Chobaud  X  Fakir,  Cayeux  1950, 

STIPPLED  RIPPLES  (Marx-W.).  Japanese  40”  L.  W2R,  White,  with  red  border. 
Aka-Fukurin  X  Kuruma-Dome,  Marx  1955.  Delayed  registration.  R,,  1959 

VOUTE  CELESTE  (Cayeux-J,).  TB.  BlV,  Blue-mauve  self;  white  beard.  Cybele 
X  Memor  Magdalenae,  Cayeux  1955.  Delayed  registration.  R.,  1959 

WISLEY,  Selected  for  trial  at  Wisley  Gardens.  A  distinct  attention. 

1959  REGISTRATIONS 

AFRICAN  ATLAS  (Schwengel),  TB  L,  Wl,  White  self,  clean  haft;  pale  yellow 
beard.  Snow  Flurry  X  Sharkskin,  1-10-59. 

♦AGATINE,  Schreiner,  R.,  1957,  Sdlg,  L-804A  changed  to  Sdlg,  L-580A, 

AGATINE  (Schreiner-R, ),  580A,  TB  34”  M.  R3D,  S, ,  copper-brown-red;  F,,  Maho¬ 
gany  red.  (Argus  Pheasant  x  Pacemaker)  X  (Orelio  x  Pacemaker);  Schreiners 
1959;  2-4-59. 

ALASKAN  GOLD  (Mahood),  M-157,  BB  20”  M.  OIF,  Rich  orange  self;  orange 
beard.  Gold  Sovereign  X  Orange  Glint,  11-27-59. 

ALASKA  SNOW  (Brinker),  4-B55.  TB  36”  M,  Wl,  Pure  white  self;  white  beard. 
White  Sdlg,  X  Blue  Shimmer.  6-1-59. 

ALGONQUIN  PARK  (Zurbrigg),  R-C-2,  Eupogocyclus  34”,  OR5.  Russet-red  blend, 
violet  flush  around  beard;  orange  beard,  Sultan’s  Robe  X  Capitola,  Avonbank 

1959,  3-14-59. 

ALICE  CHRISTY  (DeForrest),  57-3G,  TB  34”  M,  OIP,  Bright  pink  self;  coral 
pink  beard,  (Carabella  x  Pink  Sensation)  X  (Cloudcap  x  (Cloudcap  x  Frances 
Kent)),  6-19-59, 

ALPENROSE  (Schreiner-R.),  L-348-B,  TB  38”  E.  V5.  Dusty  lavender-rose  self. 
Savage  X  Cordolon,  Schreiners  ’59,  2-4-59. 

ALYCE  NAYLOR  (Naylor),  59-N-50,  TB  38”  E-M,  R5Y,  Rose-hrown  blend  shading 
to  cream  at  center  of  S,  and  F,  (Pathfinder  x  Mary  Randall)  X  Francie  Crandall, 
8-15-59, 

♦Amazing  grace,  Rees-G.;  r,,  1953  etc, 

AMAZING  GRACE  (Rees-G,),  TB  35”  M,  Wl,  White  self;  pale  lemon  beard.  Snow 
Flurry  X  New  Snow,  Rainbow  ’59,  3-26-59, 

AMBER  BLUSH  (Suiter),  TB  34”  M,  YIP,  Ivory  self,  amber  hafts.  Apricot  Glory  X 
Top  Flight.  8-4-59, 

AMETHYST  SMOKE  (Brinker),  OB56.  TB  36”  M.  VI,  S,,  frosted  amethyst;  F., 
Amethyst,  yellow  undertone.  Buffawn  X  Bryce  Canyon,  7-11-59. 

ANTIPODES  (Wills-J , ),  16-53,  TB  34”  EM,  W4Y,  S,,  white;  F,,  light  to  medium 
yellow.  Pinnacle  X  Soft  Answer.  8-25-59, 

APPLE  CUP  (Noyd),  N59-81-35,  TB33”.Rl.  Red  with  green  edge  along  haft. 
Sdlg.  N7-38  X  Sdlg,  N7-17,  7-29-59. 

APRICOT  LUSTRE  (Suiter),  TB  34”  M,  05Y.  Deep  apricot  self;  no  haft  marks. 
Apricot  Sheen  X  (((Beau Gay x  Salmon  Sheen)  x  (Chosen  x  Prairie  Sunset))  x 
(47-72A  x  Pink  Formal)).  8-4-59. 

ARCADY  (Fothergill),  9-36,  TB  48”  M-L.  B1P,  S,,  pale  blue;  F.,  same  with  deep¬ 
er  center  flush,  Jane  Phillips  X  Pegasus.  Wisley  ’59;  HC,  BIS  ’59.  6-30-59. 

ARCHDUKE  (Rathausky),  TB  36”  M,  Y1F,  Butter-yellow  self,  chartreuse  under¬ 
tones,  (Goldbeater  x  Ola  Kala)  X  Amandine,  1-28-59. 

ARCTIC  FROST  (Eberhardt),  45-55.  TB  40”  M-L,  Wl,  Frosty  white  self;  pink 
beard,  Sdlg,  19-53  X  Fleeta.  2-26-59, 

ARCTIC  PEARL  (Kelway  &  Son).  363,  TB  36”  M.  Y2B,  S.,  Creamy-white;  F., 
creamy-white  with  blue  markings.  Blue  Shimmer  X  Snow  Crystal,  Kelway  ’59. 
12-28-59. 

ARCTIC  SKIES  (Fay).  56-26.  TB  34”  M,  B4W.  S.,  ice  blue;  F.,  snow  white;  white 
beard.  (Albino  x  Cliffs  of  Dover)  X  Butterfly  Blue.  2-2-59. 

ARDIMAC  (Sundt),  563 1-U,  Miscellaneous  bearded  26”  E-EM,  V3D,  S, ,  violet- 
purple;  F,,  Maroon,  black  signal  and  beard;  haft  and  styles  veined,  Ardrun  X  Ib- 
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Mac(true).  5-20-59. 

ARIZONA  RUBY  (Corliss).  Louisiana  30”  M,  Rl,  Cardinal  red  self,  faint  signal. 
Involving  Dorothea  K.  Williamson,  The  Khan  and  others.  12-27-59. 

ARTIST’S  DELIGHT  (Miller-L,),  57-10-3.  TB  32”  L,  OIP,  Venetian  pink  self; 
gold  haft;  tangerine  beard.  Hall  Sdlg,  X  Happy  Birthday,  7-6-59. 

ASTRONAUT  (Rees-C,),  58-10,  TB  30”  M.  Y3,  S,,  sulphur  yellow;  F.,  lighter  with 
deeper  flush  at  hafts.  Yellow  Organdy  X  (Hall  44-09  x  Song  of  Songs)  12-31-59. 

ATMOSPHERE  (Nelson-J.),  56-42-1,  TB  44”  E-M,  B1M.  Gentian  blue  self,  lighter 
haft;  yellow  beard.  Sky  Dye  X  Sun  Lakes,  7-5-59. 

AUTUMN  GLOW  (Walker-M,),  S-25-55,  Spuria  50”  M.  OY5.  S.,  OY,  deep  tan  over¬ 
lay  at  base;  F,,  golden  brown,  Lyon  ’59.  H.M,  '59.  2-24-59. 

AUTUMN  PRINCESS  (Austin-L,),  5119.  TB  32”  spring  and  fall,  VR3.  S,,  Persian 
pink;  F.,deep  Persian  rose;  tangerine  beard.  Pagan  Princess  X  Clasmont.  Rain¬ 
bow  ’59.  9-30-59. 

AZURITE  (Sass-Plough),  Sass  53-6,  TB  34”  M.  W2V,  White  ground  with  methyl 
violet  stitching;  Moorish  blue  styles  and  crest,  Sass  49-59  X  Dancing  Waters, 
7-2-59. 

BALLADEER  (Palmer-D,),  2656A,  TB  37”  M,  B1M,  Medium  blue  seif;  white  beard. 
(Sky  Ranger  x  (Azure  Skies  x  Faught  19-H))  X  Chivalry,  12-31-59. 

BAMBOO  BELLE  (Tompkins),  Eupogocyclus  37”  M,  Y5L,  Light  yellow  and  bam¬ 
boo  yellow  blend.  Loomis’  cream  Mohr  X  Prairie  Dawn,  Fleur  de  Lis  ’58,  1-2-59. 

BAND  OF  GOLD  (Linse-J.),  R-S-59-01,  TB  36”  M,  W1Y.  S.,  Creamy  white;  F., 
creamy  white,  yellow  undertone,  delicate  Y,  edging;  tangerine-orange  beard, 
Sdlg,  Radmar  56-01  X  Smart  Tough,  6-27-59. 

BANFF  (Zurbrigg),  54-50-BA.  TB  38”  M,  W4,  S,,  pure  white;  F,,  blended  pink, 
lavender  and  yellow;  yellow  beard.  Miles  48-25  X  Cham,  Sdlg.  (Pink  Salmon  x  Hi 
Time),  Avonbank  ’59,  2-21-59. 

BARATARIA  BAY  (Davis-C.),  54-12,  Louisiana  46”  E-M,  V3L,  Light  red-violet 
bi-tone;  yellow  line  crest,  I,  giganticaerulea  X  Peggy  Mac.  6-6-59. 

BARBARA  WALTHER  (Casselman),  TB  37”  M,  Wl,  Pure  white  self;  white  beard. 
Tranquility  X  (New  Snow  x  (((San  Francisco  x  Theolinda)  x  Minnie  Colquitt))  x 
Spanish  Peaks))).  1-19-59, 

BEAUTY  BLUSH  (Morris-G.),  37-23-55.  TB  32”  M.  OIP,  Peach  self,  yellow  hafts; 
tangerine-orange  beard.  Pink  Cameo  X  Ballerina,  6-24-59, 

BEE  WINGS  (Brown-Alta),  M-26-3.  MDB  7”  E.Y2R,  S,,  yellow;  F,,  canary  Y,  small 
maroon-brown  spot  on  each  side  of  beard,  Pumila  Sdlg,  D-2-21  X  Green  Spot, 

9-10-59. 

BELLE  PAGE  (Hipp),  54-12,  TB  30”  M.  V1B,  Blue-violet  self,  no  haft  markings. 
Snow  Flurry  X  Lake  Shannon.  8-26-59. 

BENIGN  SPIRIT  (Rathausky).  TB  39”  EM,  W4B.  S,,  off-white;  F,,  off-white  with 
porcelain  blue  face;  deep  Y,  beard  and  haft.  Azure  Skies  X  Steadfast,  1-28-59. 

BIANCA  NEVE  (Fletcher).  53-41-W,  TB  34”  M-L.  W1Y,  S,,  white  F.,  white, 
greenish  influence,  Helen  McGregor  X  Keene  Valley.  Hm,  B.I.S.  ’59.  7-12-59. 

BILLOWING  SAILS  (Palmer-D,),  958-D,  TB  37”  M-L,  Wl,  white  self;  white  beard. 
Faught  sdlg,  white  X  Henry  Shaw,  12-31-59, 

BITAGOLD  (Schortman).  BB  18”  M,  Y1M,  Medium  yellow  self.  (Chantilly  x  brown 
Sdlg.)  X  Char-Maize,  8-20-59. 

BLACK  BURAN  (Voris),  SN59-5.  TB  35”  EM,  V1N,  Purple-black  self;  prominent 
beard.  (Color  Carnical  x  Flora  Zenor)  X  Sable  Night.  6-10-59, 

BLACK  CHARGER  (Burbridge).  D-57-1.  TB  32”  M-L.  N1V,  Black  self  blending  to 
border  of  deep  plum-purple;  Aconite  violet  beard.  Black  Hills  X  Sable  Night. 
9-30-59. 

BLACK  FORMAL  (Evans-E,).  59-2-N.  TB  37”  M,  VlN.  Black-violet  self,  no  haft 
markings  .((Black  Forest  x  Sable)  x  Black  Orchid)  X  Sable  Night.  6-18-59. 

BLACK  NITIE  (Benson-Z.),  4-4-19-6.  TB  30”  M.  V3D,  S.,  plum-purple;  F.,  darker 
with  green  overlay;  gold  beard.  From  sdlgs.  involving  Storm  Warning,  Black 
Forest  and  Night  Shadow,  H.C,  ’58.  4-27-59. 

♦BLACK  ROSE  (Vallette).  TB  R  ,,  1954, 

BLACK  ROSE  (Vallette).  B24-D6,  TB  42”  M.  RlN,  Blackish-crimson  self;  blue- 


black  beard,  tipped  grass-green  in  throat.  Ebony  Queen  X  ((Starless  Night  x 
(Sable  x  Casa  Morena)),  6-12-59, 

BLACK  TOP  (Welch),  R-534.  MDB  7”  E,  VAN.  S,,  blackish-violet;  F  ,,  jet  black; 
violet  beard.  ((Sulina  x  Nana)x  (April  Morn  x  H-501))  X  Violet  chamaeiris  sdlg. 

11- 28-59. 

BLARNEY  CREEK  (Spinkston),  TB  E-M,  05,  Salmon  self;  dark-orange  beard. 
(Lapham  Hi  x  Cherie)  x  (Cigarette  x  Tell’s  pink  sdlg.)  X  Pink  Formal.  7-27-59. 

BLITHE  ANGEL  (Lauck),  337-4,  TB  32”  L-VL.  Y4W,  S,,  light  yellow;  F.,  creamy 
white  with  light  Y,  border;  YO  beard.  .Mary  Randall  X  (Whispers  x  The  Capitol). 
H.C.  ’59.  6-18-59. 

BLOOMIN’  FOOL  (Porreca),  178,  TB  40”  E-L,  Y5G.  S,,  light  chartreuse;  F,, 
chartreuse,  green  at  hafts  reticulated  brownish-green.  (Snow  Flurry  x  Chivalry)  X 
((Madame  Louis  Aureaux  (Tiffany  x  Los  Angeles)),  12-1-59. 

BLOSSOM  VALLEY  (Knopf),  1754.  TB  38”  E-M,  Wl.  White  self.  Snow  Flurry  X 
Maid  of  Cotton.  9-1-59. 

BLUE  ADMIRAL  (Kelway  &  Son) ,  309.  TB  36”  M,  BlM,  Medium  blue  self.  Chivalry 
X  Blue  Rhythm.  Kelway  ’59,  12-28-59. 

BLUE  AUDREY  (Spinkston),  TB  36”  M-L,  BlM,  Medium  blue  self;  blue-white 
beard.  Helen  McGregor  X  Blue  Ensign.  Lake  MacQuarie  Gard.  ’59.  8-15-59. 

BLUE  BARON  (Schreiner-R.),  N-875-1.  TB  40”  M.  BlM.  Marine  blue  self.  (Helen 
McGregor  x  Fay  sdlg, )X  ((Jane  Phillips  x  sdlg.  E-398)  x  (Cloud  Castle  x  Narain)) . 

12- 30-59. 

BLUEBIT  (Peterson),  58-1-F,  SDB  11”.  W2B,  Blue-white  self;  yellow-tipped  white 
beard;  blue  spot  on  F,  Fairy  Flax  X  Unknown,  5-13-59. 

BLUE  BOUNTIFUL  (Wright-H.),  5625,  TB  37”  M.  B3,  S.,  light  blue;  F.,  darker. 
Lothario  X  Lady  Boscawen  sdlg,  7-27-59. 

BLUE  BRILLIANT  (Cassebeer).  723.  Sibirica  26”  M-L.  B3.  S,,  medium  blue:  F,, 
slightly  lighter,  few  haft  markings.  Parentage  unknown.  9-14-59. 

BLUE  ELF  (Kavan),  1-57.  MDB  4”  EE,  Vl,  Blue-violet  self;  light  blue  beard, 
Cretica  X  self,  2-2-59. 

BLUE  FINCH  (Kelway  &  Son).  TB  36”  M.  BlM,  Medium  blue  self.  Helen  McGregor 
X  Blue  Valley,  Kelway  ’59.  12-28;59.. 

BLUE  GATE  (Plough),  Onco  32”  EM,  V5,  S.,  grayed  blue-violet  to  buff-gray;  F., 
buff-gray,  washed  and  splashed  blue-violet;  mustard-brown  beard,  Eastmont  sport. 
7-2-59.  ' 

BLUE  IMP  (Murawska),  TB  32”  M.  BlL.  Light-blue  self.  Distance  X  Cahokia, 
7-15-59, 

BLUE  IVORY  (Price-M.).  L-59-12.  SDB  14”  M-L,  Y2B.  Ivory  self  faintly  shadowed 
with  blue;  blue  beard,  styles  blue  underneath.  Primrose  Bonnet  X  Welch’s  M549  , 
6-15-59. 

BLUE  MERE  (Hutchison-P.),  Sibirica  36”  L,  Bl,  Gentian  blue  self.  Wisley-white 
sdlg.  X  Gatineau,  Wisley  ’59.  Orpington  ’60,  6-29-59. 

BLUE  MIRAGE  (El  Dorado  I.G,).  E-59-59,  TB  34”  EM,  WlB.  Blue-white  with  deep¬ 
er  blue  vein  on  F.;  light  yellow  beard.  Porcelain  Blue  X  Wide  World.  10-20-59, 

BLUE  NOCTURNE  (Payne),  385.  Japanese  40”  L.  Double.  V2W.  Violet  ultramarine, 
a  few  barely  perceptable  white  veins.  Night  Music  X  (Warei-hotei  x  ((Ai-fukurin  x 
Kongo-san)  x  Iso-no-nami)).  11-14-59. 

BLUE  SAILS  (Brown-Opal),  7-7B4.  TB  30”  E-M.  BlL,  French-blue  self;  pale 
yellow  beard,  tipped  blue,  Sdlg,  9A2-55  X  Swan  Ballet.  6-24-59. 

BLUE  TEAL  (Neel),  2-56,  MDB  4”  E,  B20,  S.,  medium  blue;  F,,  same  with  olive- 
brown  thumb  print,  I.  pumila  X  (Welch  H-503  x  Hanselmayer).  Wisley  ’59.  RHS, 
PC  ’59.  4-23-59. 

BLUE  VISTA  (Chamberlain).  55-33A.TB  38”  M.  B1P,  Pale  blue  self;  white  beard. 
Canadaway  X  Violet  Grace,  H.C,  ’59.  11-2-59. 

BLUE  WHISKERS  (Welch).  N-528,  MDB  9”  E,  Yl,  Yellow  self;  violet-blue  beard, 
(Sulina  x  Cook  1546):  blue  pumila  X  Sib  cf  Dream  Child,  11-28-59, 

BLUE  WIZARD  (Soper),  8-59,  TB  30”  M.  BlP.  Pale  blue  self;  bright  blue  beard. 
Welkin  X  Sdlg.- from  Welkin,  Orpington  ’60.  7-2-59. 

BOISE  BELLE  (Morris-G.),  x56-72-56.  TB  34”  M-L.  VIM.  Phlox-purple  self;  hafts 
veined;  orange  beard  .Harriet  Thoreau  X  Platinum  Beauty,  6-24-59. 
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BON  BON  HAVEN  (Reynolds').  5-NA,  TB  32”  M,  RIP,  Light  pink  self;  rosy-red 
beard.  Opera  Pink  X  Rosedale,  H.C,  *59,  7-10-59. 

BONGO  BABE  (Tompkins).  Eupogocyclus  38”  M.  Y05,  Bamboo  brown,  flushed 
Martinus  green.  Loomis  cream  Mohr  X  Prairie  Dawn,  Fleur  de  Lis  ’59.  4-6-59. 

BONNET  CARRE  (Davis-C.),  Louisiana  40”  M,  V3,  S.,  Roman  purple;  F,,  Prunella 
violet;  chrome  Y,  crest.  Parentage  unknown.  University  Hills  ’59.  4-27-59. 

BONNIE  SUE  (Rees-G.),  TB  M,  OIP,  Flamingo-pink  self;  tangerine  beard,  Cherie 
X  Bro.  Chas.  pink  sdlg.  6-15-59. 

BOOTS  ’N  SADDLE  (Reinhardt).  48-48,  TB  36”  M,  Y4,  S.,  light  tan  brown;  F., 
black-wine-red,  bordered  as  S,  Louvois  X  Mme.  Maurice  Lassailly,  7-31-59. 

BORDER  GOLD  (Muhlestein),  697,  BB  20”  M-L.  YlF,  Deep  yellow  self.  Gold 
Torch  X  Solid  Gold,  12-30-59, 

BORDER  QUEEN  (Vallette).  Eupogocyclus  20”  EM,  B1L,  S,,  light  blue;  F.,  same 
flushed  greenish;  violet  signal  fades  to  dull  green.  Green  Spot  X  Capitola.  6-24-59. 

BOUFFANT  (Crandall).  TB  42”  M.  W1  ,  White  self.  New  Snow  X  Cloud  Castle. 
7-6-59, 

BRIGHT  CLOUD  (Brown-Opal).  9-8A15.  TB  38”  M.  W4B,  S.,  white;  F.,  medium 
blue;  yellow  beard,  tipped  blue,  sdlg.  9A4-55  X  Melodrama,  6-24-59. 

BRIGHT  FORECAST  (Hamblen),  H5-20-A.  TB  30”  M-L.  YlF,  Golden-yellow  self; 
tangerine-orange  beard.  Fashion  Show  X  Sib  to  Glittering  Amber.  H.C.  ’59.6-23-59. 

BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  (Palmer-D,).  5758-A.  TB  37”  M,  B1L.  Light  blue  self;  white 
beard,  (Mirrow  Lake  x  Sylvia  Murray)  X  Butterfly  Blue.  12-31-59. 

BRIGHT  SAILS  (Goodman-R.).  22627.  TB  38”  M.  05D,  Copper  self,  Thotmes  III  X 
Dark  Chocolate,  6-19-59, 

BRIGHT  SIGHT  (Tompkins),  TB  34”  M-L, ,Y2W,  Canary  yellow  with  white  blaze  on 
falls.  Starkist  X  Honor  Bright,  Fleur  de  Lis  ’59.  4-6-59, 

BRONZE  FLARE  (Olson),  50-ID.  TB  30”  L.  Y3,  S.,  buttercup  Y.;  F.,  deep  yellow 
ochre,  Mexico  X  Rocket,  H.C.  ’57,  6-17-59, 

BROWN  BACCY  (Spinkston).  TB  E,  Y05D.  Tobacco-brown  self;  matching  beard, 
(Tobacco  Road  x  Rocket)  X  (Sultan’s  Robe  x  Tobacco  Road),  7-27-59. 

BROWN  COOKIE  (Bartholomew),  54-34A.  TB  36”  L.  Y05D.  Brown  self;  golden- 
brown  beard,  Inca  Chief  X  Autumn  Brown,  9-14-59. 

BROWN  HAVEN  (Reynolds),  8LA,  TB  36”  M,  Y05D.  Brown  self,  Argus  Pheasant 
X  Copper  Medallion,  H.C,  ’59,  7-1-59. 

BROWNSETA  (Paine-C,),  SDB  13”  EM,  Y05D .  Dark-brown  self  (Mohr  look), 
(Shining  Waters  x  Ormohr)  X  Prairie  Dawn, 

BROWN  TROUT  (Kelway  &  Son),  TB  36”  M.  Y04,  S,,  copper;  F.,  red.  Magic 
Carpet  X  Ranger.  Kelway  ’59.  12-28-59, 

BURGUNDY  BELLE  (Soo  Preme  Gard.),  55-58-1.  TB  34”  M.  RID.  Burgundy-red 
self.  Ranger  X  Ebony  Echo,  8-26-59, 

BUTTERSCOTCH  SUNDAE  (Wolff),  54-58-2.  TB  34”  M-VL.  Y4.  S.,  tan-yellow; 
F.,  white,  flushed  blue,  edged  tan-yellow;  tan  beard.  Gay  Senorita  X  Chivalry, 

7-3-59. 

CAESAR’S  ROBE  (Spinkston),  TB  36”  E-M.  W2V,  White-ground  plicata,  purple 
markings.  Aldura  X  Magic  Carpet,  Lake  M.  Iris  Gard,  ’59.  7-24-59, 

CALOUSTE  (Naylor).  58-N-55.  BB  24”  M.  Y2,  Citrus  yellow,  tiny  green  veins  over 
entire  flower;  matching  beard,  (Ola  Kala  x  Limelight)  X  Rosedale.  8-15-59. 

CAMBRIAN  CAPER  (Knopf).  14-H-20.  TB  34”  M.  R3.  S.,  light  brown-red;  F.,  deep¬ 
er  red.  (Sdlg.  1942  x  Technicolor)  X  Glowing  Amber,  9-1-59. 

CAMEO  CORAL  (Tompkins),  55-175.  TB  39”  E-L,  OIP.  Medium-pink  self;  red 
beard,  ((Overture  x  Color  Carnival  sib)  x  Golden  Eagle)  X  Muhl.  49-11.  Fleur  de 
Lis  ’59.  4-6-59. 

CAMPBELL  COPPER  (Knopf),  17-4-E,  TB  34”  L.  Y05D,  Brown  self.  Mexico  X 
Argus  Pheasant.  9-1-59. 

CAPTAIN’S  PENNY  (Schmelzer),  5-9-39.  TB  36”  EM.  Y05D,  Burnished-copper 
self.  Hot  Cargo  X  Captain  Gallant.  1  1-25-59. 

CARLA  (DeForest).  57-56  S,  TB  36”  M.  Y05P,  Blended  apricot-orange  and  pink 
self;  tangerine  beard.  (Frances  Kent  x  Paradise  Pink)  X  Canby  Sunset.  Irisnoll 
’59.  1-23-59. 
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CARVED  JADE  (Lyon),  55-180-5,  TB  36”  M,  YG5M,  Blending  of  chartreuse-green, 
deeper  at  hafts  and  petal  edges,  (Char-Maize  x  Green  Pastures)  x  Empress 
Eugenia  X  (Char-Maize  x  Green  Pastures),  5-30-59. 

CASHMERE  (Fay),  55-36,  TB  37”  M.  V1D,  Strong  reddish-purple  self;  red  beard, 
small  blue  blaze  on  fall.  Native  Dancer  X  May  Hall,  Fay  ’59,  H,M,  ’59.  2-2-59. 

CASTANET  (Buttrick),  54-47.  TB  36”  EM,  W1Y,  Cream-white  self,  yellow  blaze 
around  cream  beard.  Flying  Squadron  X  (Lavish  Lady  x  Radiation),  H.C,  ’58. 
Fairmount  ’59.  3-1-59. 

CAYENNE  CAPERS  (Gibson),  8-6-PA.  TB  36”  M,  R2,  S,,  brownish-red;  F,, 
brown-red  on  white.  From  two  sdlgs.  10-17-59. 

CHARAYS  (Morris-G.).  16-10-54.  TB  36”  L.  Y05L,  Golden-tan  self  with  chartreuse 
infusion.  Chamois  X  Platinum  Beauty.  8-24-59. 

CHARTREUSE  BUTTERFLY  (Noyd).  N9-25.  Arilbred  34”.  Y5.  S.,  light  yellow 
blended  darker  yellow.  F.,  chartreuse-yellow  veined  darker;  orange-yellow 
beard.  N5-5  X  Striped  Butterfly.  7-29-59. 

CHERUB  PINK  (Van  Slyke).  53-17.  TB  36”  M-L.  OIP.  Light  flamingo-pink  self, 
cream  haft;  red  beard.  Cherie  X  (Hall  44-09  x  Pink  Formal).  2-16-59. 

CHI-CHI  (Hall-D,),  53-13.  TB  35”  M.  OIP.  Deep  pink  self.  sdlg.  of  May  Hall  X 
Limelight.  Cooley  ’59.  6-27-59. 

CHICKEN  LITTLE  (Jones-B,),  43-2.  MDB  5”  M,  Y1L.  Cream-yellow  self;  self 
beard.  Fairy  Flax  X  (Fiancee  x  blue  pumila).  6-9-59. 

CHINQUAPIN  (Gibson).  29-3DD.  TB  36”  M.  Y05.  Sienna-gold  self.  Taholah  X 
sdlg.  26-9A.  H.C.  ’59.  6-18-59. 

CHRISCO  (Rees-G.).  TB  36”  M.  Wl.  Warm-white  self;  white  beard.  Cliffs  of  Dover 
X  New  Snow.  6-15-59. 

CHRISTMAS  ANGEL  (DeForest).  57-102.  TB  38”  M.  Wl.  White  self,  bright  gold 
haft.  (Frances  Kent  x  Paradise  Pink)  X  Hall  54-62.  7-15-59. 

CHRISTMAS  COVE  (Buttrick).  BB  21”  EM.  W1B.  Blue-white  self,  blue  heart  and 
styles.  Seafarer  sdlg.  X  Rehobeth.  H.C,  ’57.  Fairmount  ’59.  3-1-59. 

CLARENDON  SPRINGS  (Buttrick).  51-18.  BB  21”  EM.  Bl.  Near-turquoise-blue 
self.  Helen  McGregor  X  (Seafarer  sdlg.  x  Great  Lakes).  H.C.  ’53.  Fairmount  ’59. 

3- 1-59. 

CLIF  DELIGHT  (Jones-Z.),  TB  37”  E.  V1L.  Medium  rose,  blue  blaze  on  fall; 
yellow  beard.  Cliffdel  X  Lady  Albright.  2-26-59. 

CLOUD  BREAK  (Soper).  4-57.  TB  36”  M.  V5L,  S,,  lavender-grey;  F.,  lavender- 
grey  with  blue  flush.  Helen  McGregor  X  Jessy  May.  7-24-59. 

COCKLE  SHELLS  (Whiting).  551.  BB  24”  M.  OIP.  Shell-pink  self;  coral  beard. 
Tribute  X  Orient  Pink.  10-12-59. 

COLOR  FANTASY  (Colin-0,).  37-57.  Eupogocyclus  36”  M.  Y5V.  S.,  smoky  tan; 
flushed  rosy  lavender;  F.,  veined  rosy  ground,  edged  smoky  tan.  Elmohr  X  Un¬ 
known.  10-3-59. 

COOING  DOVE  (Baker-O.).  56-49.  TB  35”  E-M-L.  VIP.  S.,  dove  gray,  edged  light 
olive;  F.,  same;  light-olive  beard  and  infusion  at  haft,  no  veins.  (Snow  Flurry  x 
Sylvia  Murray)  X  Wayward  Wind.  7-7-59. 

COPPER  CABLE  (Kelway).  TB  32”  M.  Y05D.  Copper  self.  California  Rose  X 
Cordovan.  Kelway  ’59.  12-28-59. 

COPFORD  (Dusgate).  1-57.  TB  30”  M.  V1L.  Orchid-mauve  self.  Senlax  X  Aline. 
6-29-59. 

CORAL  BELL  (Davis-C,).  54-44.  Louisiana;  45”  E-M.  V1D.  Red-purple  self; 
chrome  yellow,  line  crest.  I  giganticaerulea  X  Peggy  Mac.  University  Hills  ’59. 

4- 27-59. 

COREOP  (Rundlett).  C-303.  SDB  14”  E.  Y3,  S.,  buttercup  yellow;  F.,  darker; 

near -tangerine  beard.  Clear  Sailing  X  Carpathia.  12-12-59. 

CORSAGE  OF  PHAROAH  (Corliss).  59-S-5.  Spuria  60”  E.  B4.  S.,  sea-blue;  F., 
sea-blue  border  with  large  M.  brown  patch;  small  yellow  signal.  Pharoah  X 
Blue  Corsage.  12-27-59. 

COUNTRY  CREAM  (Sparger).  TB40”E-M.  Y4B.  S.,  deep-cream;  F.,  same,  pearly- 
blue  hafts;  yellow  beard.  Star  Shine  X  Sdlg.  7-22-59. 

COUNTRYSIDE  (DeForest).  56-5.  TB  36”  M.  GY5.  Chartreuse-yellow  self,  lilac 
dusting  at  hafts.  Sunset  Sail  X  New  Hope.  Irisnoll  ’59.  1-23-59., 
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COURT  BALLET  (Moldovan).  F57-15.  TB  36”  M,  RIP.  Pink  self;  red-orange 
beard.  Fleeta  X  Fay  55-12:  (Fleeta  x  Native  Dancer).  H.C.  ’59.  8-26-59. 
CRADLE  BLUE  (Brown-A.).  M-13-7.  MDB  6”  E.  BlL,  Light-blue  self,  darker 
flush  around  white  beard.  Green  Spot  X  Sulina.  9-10-59. 

CRADLE  DAYS  (Brown-A,),  M-13-4.  MDB  6”  E.  Y2R.  S.,  ivory;  F.,  ivory  with 
greenish-maroon  spot  around  white  beard.  Green  Spot  X  Sulina.  9-10-59. 

CREAM  BALLET  (Schortman).  854.  TB  42”  M-L.  YIP.  Cream  self.  (Golden 
Ruffles  x  Golden  Ruffles)  X  Sdlg.  668  x  Nomohr.  6-20-59. 

CREAM  PERFECTION  (Rathausky).  TB  50”  E.  YIP.  Deep-cream  self.  Amandine 
X  Gilt  Edge.  1-25-59. 

CROSSFIRE  (Smith-F,),  9R1.  TB  33”  M.  RID,  Dark-red  self;  brown  beard,  no  haft 
markings.  (Prairie  Sunset  x  Redward)  X  Privateer.  6-24-59. 

CUBAN  TROPICANA  (Schwengel).  TB  L.  V1L,  Orchid  self;  red-tangerine  beard. 
Dreamcastle  X  Unknown.  1-10-59. 

CURLS  OF  GOLD  (Schortman).  855.  TB  40”  E-M.  Y1F.  Solid-gold  self,  no  mark¬ 
ings.  (Ola  Kala  x  yellow  sdlg.)  X  ((Snow  Flurry  x  California  Peach)  x  sdlg.). 

6-20-59. 

CURTSY  (Stephenson-R.).  MDB  9”.  W4V.  S.,  white;  F.,  pale  lavender,  edged 
white;  light-yellow  beard.  Parentage  unknown.  H.C.  ’59.  6-5-59. 

DAINTY  CHARMER  (Peterson).  58-6-E.  SDB  11”.  BlL.  Light-blue  self;  yellow 
haft,  brownish  signal;  orange  beard.  Small  Wonder  X  (Billet  Doux  x  pumila). 

5- 13-59. 

DAISY  D  (Douglas-Mrs.  H. ).  50-D-l.  TB  36”  M.  Yl.  Empire-yellow  self.  Purissima 
X  Grace  Mohr.  11-12-59. 

DALLIANCE  (Wills-J.),  124-56.  TB  36”  L.  Y05L.  S.,  creamy  tan;  flushed  pink; 

F.,  light  rose-pink;  yellow  beard.  Devoir  X  Spring  Fever.  8-25-59. 

DANCE  OF  SPRING  (Burbridge).  Eupogocyclus  19”  E.  Y3.  S.,  pale  lemon-yellow; 

F.,  lemon-yellow,  banded  gold.  White  Ruffles  X  Ib-Mac.  9-30-59. 

DANCERS  VEIL  (Hutchison).  GO-17.  TB  36”  M-L.  W2.  White-ground  plicata, 
etched  blue-purple.  (Sdlg.  plicata  x  Dancing  Waters)  X  Rosy  Veil.  Wisley  *59. 

6- 29-59. 

DARK  BERRY  (Chambers-Mrs.  Wm.).  TB  36”  M-L.  R3D,  Dark-maroon  bitone ;  orange 
beard.  (The  Mad  Hatter  x  Moulin  Rouge)  X  (The  Mad  Hatter  x  Frontier  Days). 

12-31-59. 

DARK  CLOUD  (Vallette).  TB  35”.  V2D.  Deep  purple  bordered  white;  white  beard, 
tipped  lemon.  Moonlight  Midnight  X  Aladdin’s  Wish.  6-24-59. 

DARK  LADY  (Kelway).  490.  TB  36”  M.  R3.  Claret-red  bitone.  Deep  Violet  X 
Ranger.  Kelway  ’59.  12-28-59. 

DAWN  FLIGHT  (Brown-O,),  TB  34”  M.  OIP.  Light-pink  self;  azalea-pink  beard. 

Picture  Bouquet  X  May  Hall.  H.C.  ’59.  6-8-59. 

DAWNING  SUN  (Marx-W.).  TB  36”  E.  OIP.  Light  pink-apricot  self.  Pink  Formal  X 
Sdlg.  12-10-59. 

DEBONAIR  BLUE  (Rogers-Guy ).  57-1.  TB  39”  M.  B1M.  Medium-blue  self.  Lady 
Rogers  X  Cahokia.  8-10-59. 

DEBONAIR  PINK  (Rogers-Guy).  56-1.  TB  38”  M.  OIP.  Pink  self.  (Paradise  Pink 
x  Cloudcap)  X  May  Hall.  Roger’s  ’59.  H.M.  ’59.  2-11-59. 

DELHI  (Schreiner-R.).  M-1300-C.  TB  36”  EM.  Y2R.  Golden  ground,  red  markings. 

Parentage  unknown.  Schreiner’s  ’59.  2-4-59. 

DERBY  DAY  (Phillips).  66-9.  TB  36”  M-L.  RID.  Rubine-red  to  crimson-red  self. 
Ranger  X  ((Maisie  Lowe  x  Prof.  Mitchell)  x  ((Ambique  x  Duke  of  Bedford)  x  Prof. 
Mitchell)).  8-25-59. 

DESERT  CANDLE  (Tompkins-C.).  55-122.  TB  40”  E-L.  Y2L.  Light  cream-yellow 
plicata,  deeper  falls.  (Latigo  x  Desert  Song)  X  Honor  Bright.  Fleur  d’Lis  *59. 

4-6-59. 

DESERT  SMOKE  (Mogensen).  TB  40”  M-L.  05P.  Medium-pink  self,  suffused  a 
faint  orchid-smoke.  Desert  Song  X  Pink  Formal.  12-9-59. 

DESIRE  ME  (Wanberg-B,),  TB  30”  M.  Yl.  Yellow  self,  light  area  in  center  of  F. 

Happy  Birthday  X  Ruffled  Apache.  12-31-59. 

DEVIL’S  TONGUE  (Hockett).  55-57.  TB  37”  M-L.  RID.  Red  self;  reddish-brown 
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beard.  ((Defiance  x  Defiance)  x  (Technicolor  x  Ebony  Echo))  X  Bandit  x  Great 
Day).  H.C.  ’59.  2-25-59. 

DEVOTION  (Ferguson-E.).  52-17A.  TB  39”  EM.  W1B.  Blue-white  self;  yellow- 
tipped  beard.  C.C.  ’57,  6-23-59. 

DIVINE  BLUE  (Waters).  LB-56.  TB  36”  M.  BlL.  Light-blue  self.  Lady  Use  X 
Cahokia.  Schreiner’s  ’59.  H.M.  ’59.  1-14-59. 

DIXIE  DOLL  (Tompkins-C.).  Eupogocyclus  34”  M-L.  W2.  White  ground,  deep  purple 
border.  Echo  Valley  X  Lunar  Mist.  Fleur  de  L  *58.  1-29-59. 

DOCTOR  K  (Muhlestein).  57-155.  TB  30”  M-L.  Y05D.  Golden-brown  self.  (Pretty 
Quadroon  x  Bill  Brown)  X  ((Arah  Chief  x  Stag  At  Eve)  x  Glistening  Copper)). 
12-30-59. 

DOROTHY  ALLIBONE  (Fothergill).  3-72.  TB  40”  M-VL.  B1M.  Intense  corn¬ 
flower-blue  self.  Blue  Ensign  X  Pierre  Menard.  Wisley  ’59.  6-30-59. 

DORTHA  LEE  (Teeter).  56-119-1.  TB  38”  M.  OIP.  Pink  self,  chartreuse  flush  at 
haft;  red  beard.  Pink  Formal  X  Happy  Birthday.  CC  ’58.  6-23-59. 

DOT  AND  DASH  (Hall-D.).  58-25.  TB  30”  M.W2.  White  dotted  with  brownish-black 
spots;  style  and  beard  dark-brown.  From  unnumbered  sdlgs.  3-29-59. 

DOUBLE  DUTY  (Austin-L.).  5128.  TB  34”  VE-Fall.  OIP.  Salmon-pink  self; 
tangerine  beard.  Parentage  unknown.  Rainbow  ’59.  1-30-59. 

DOVE  OF  PEACE  (MacMillan).  426-9.  Louisiana  40”  M.  W2.  Dove  ground  stip¬ 
pled  white.  Susan  Curry  X  Barbara  Elaine  Taylor.  5-9-59. 

DOYNE  (Rathausky).  TB  36”  M-L.  W4Y.  S.,  cream;  F.,  pure  white;  tangerine 
beard.  New  Horizon  X  pink  sdlg.  1-25-59. 

CREAM  CLOUD  (Perkins-T,).  53-A-l.  TB  36”  M.  V1D.  Amethyst  self;  white 
beard.  Dreamcastle  X  Cloud  Castle.  8-4-59. 

DRIFTING  CLOUD  (Coppedge).  132B56-1.  TB  32”  M.  Wl.  White  self;  buttercup- 
yellow  beard.  (Snow  Flurry  x  Cahokia)  X  Violet  Grace.  6-24-59. 

DROP  O’LEMON  (Muhlestein).  MDB  4”.  Y1L.  Lemon-yellow  self;  self  beard. 
Baria  X  Little  Elsa.  Tell  ’59;  Mission  Bell  ’59;  H.M.  ’59.  1-2-59. 

DUCHESS  ELOISE  (Schwengel).  TB.  05P.  Salmon-pink  self;  tangerine  beard. 
Cloudcap  X  Pink  Formal.  1-10-59. 

DUCHESS  EUGENIA  (Schwengel).  TB.  OIP.  Pink  self;  red-tangerine  beard.  Cherie 
X  Pink  Formal.  1-10-59. 

DUCKY  LUCKY  (Jones-B,),  43-3.  MDB  5”  M-D.  Wl.  Warm-white  self;  old-gold 
signal;  white  beard.  Fairy  Flax  X  (Fiance  x  blue  pumila).  6-9-59. 

EARTH  ANGEL  (Sexton).  20.  TB  40”  M.  Wl.  White  self;  white  beard.  Swan  Ballet 
X  South  Pacific.  12-31-59. 

EASTER  EGG  (Fail-H,),  TB  36”  M.  Y4.  S.,  cream;  F.,  orchid-pink,  edged  cream. 
May  Magic  X  Pink  Cavalier.  8-1-59. 

EASTER  PARADE  (Soo  Preme  Gard.).  52-50-10.  TB  38”  M.  W2.  S.,  heavily  stip¬ 
pled  blue;  F.,  white,  etched  on  edges  with  light  stitching.  Masked  Ball  X  Los 
Angeles.  8-26-59. 

ECLIPSE  (Davis-C.),  54-15.  Louisiana  40”  M-L.  VIM.  Dahlia-mauve  self;  crest 
of  cadmium  yellow.  I.  giganticae  rulea  x  Haile  Selassie.  4-27-59. 

EDGE  OF  NIGHT  (Noyd).  N8-65Bw.  BB  23”.  V2N.  Black-purple  with  white  lines 
forming  a  triangle  at  haft;  white  beard.  Inky  Bluebeard  X  Black  Taffeta .  7-29-59. 

EL  CAMINO  REAL  (Knopf).  15-E-31.  TB  36”  M-L.  W1V.  Lavender-to-white  self; 
Jade  Queen  X  Mission  Trails.  9-1-59. 

EL  GATO  (Knopf).  15-E-99.  TB  38”  E-M.  V2.  S.,  cyclamen  pequoted  lighter;  F., 
cream  ground  bordered  plum-purple,  dotted  plum-purple.  Sdlg.  1891  X  Sdlg.  1740. 
9-1-59. 

ELIZA  KAY  (Schmelzer).  70-H-58.  TB  36”  ML.  OIP.  Crystaline-pink  self;  red 
beard.  Hazel  E.  X  June  Meredith.  11-9-59. 

EMCEE  (Street).  S-206.  MDB  9”.  Onco  characteristics.  Y2.  S.,  primrose  yellow 
flecked  with  cinnamon-brown;  F.,  primrose  yellow,  cinnamon  stipe  in  center  of 
falls;  Orange  beard.  Flor  De  Monda  X  Andromache.  12-31-59. 

EMMA  HAMILTON  (Morris-C.),  B-E-50.  BB  29”  L.OIP.  Pale-pink  self.  Sdlg.  from 
Benton  Cordelia,  7-20-59.  Orpington. 
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ENCHANTED  EVENING  (Lyon-D.),  55-140-2.  TB  35”  M.  V1N.  Dark  plum-purple 
with  black  overlay  on  falls.  (Kol  Nidre  x  Concord  Velvet)  X  Lady  Elsie.  5-30-59. 

ESTHER  MERTINS  (Mertins-L.).  TB/V3.  S.,  hyacinth-violet;  F.,  hyacinth-violet 
washed  blackish-violet,  edged  orange.  Parentage  unknown.  4-17-59. 

ETHEREAL  MINSTREL  (Baldwin).  TB  36”  M.  YIP.  Pale-cream  self;  pale-yellow 
beard.  New  Snow  X  Floral  Dance.  11-16-59. 

EUPHORIA  (Schwengel).  TB  VL.  Wl.  White  self,  slight  haft  markings.  New  Snow 
X  Sharkskin.  1-10-59. 

EVE  CHRISTINE  (McKusick).  6-59.  TB  30”  VE.  Y3P.  S.,  beige  cream;  F.,  same 
with  pink  and  chartreuse  tones;  orange  beard.  Green  Pastures  X  Limelight. 

5- 12-59. 

EVER  THINE  (Tompkins-C.),  56-133.  TB  38”  M-L.  05L.  Deep  apricot  self;  red 
beard.  Surrender  X  Truly  Yours.  Fleur  de  L.  ’59.  4-5-59. 

FAIR  GOLD  (Suiter),  TB  36”  EM-L,  YIP.  Deep-gold  self;  Fairday  X  Solid  Gold. 
8-4-59. 

FAIRY  FROST  (Sundt).  5578-7D.  BB  20”  EM.  Wl.  White  self  with  green  mid-rib; 
white  beard,  shading  to  yellow.  New  Snow  X  Irish  Linen.  5-20-59. 

FAIRY  JEWELS  (Hamblen).  H5-40-K.  BB  24”.  E-L.  W1Y.  White  self,  fine  edge  of 
gold;  hafts  and  beard  gold.  Sib  to  Valimar  X  sib.  to  Glittering  Amber.  H.C.  ’59. 

6- 23-59. 

FAIRY  MIST  (Howard-T,).  4B-1.  TB  30”  M.  W.  White  self;  white  beard,  tipped 
yellow.  Mary  Randall  X  Cliffs  of  Dover.  H.C.  ’59.  12-31-59. 

FALL  FLAMINGO  (Austin-L.).  5125.  TB  34”  Spring  and  Fall.  05P.  Apricot-pink 
self;  red-tangerine  beard.  Parentage  lost.  1-30-59.  Rainbow  ’59. 

FALL  GOLD  (Benson-Z,),  52-5.  TB  33”  Midseason  and  Fall.  Y1F.  Yellow  self, 
splashed  white  at  end  of  orange-tipped  yellow  beard.  Ola  Kala  X  Miogem.  1-22-59. 

FALL  MELOLIGHT  (Brown-G.P.).  Intermediate  24”  Early  and  Fall.  YlL.  Light- 
yellow  self,  deeper  yellow  veins;  orange  beard.  (Reveille  x  Autumn  Twilight)  X 
Cherie.  11-19-59. 

FALL  SERENADE  (Brown-G.P. X  TB  30”  Fall  bloomer.  B4V.  S.,  blue;  F.,  red- 
purple  veined  red-purple;  blue  beard.  (October  Shadows  x  Mount  Timp)  X  Meno¬ 
minee.  1 1-19-59. 

FALL  SURPRISE  (Austin-L.).  AW-TOR-31.  TB  36”  Spring  and  Fall.  Y05.  S., 
orange-cream;  F  .,  yellowish-apricot  with  red-tangerine  beard.  Fantasy  X  Hi  Time, 

I- 30-59.  Rainbow  ’59. 

FANCY  PANTS  (Lyon-D.).  California;  6”.  Innominata  characteristics.  W2.  White 
with  blue  etching  over  entire  flower.  Parentage  unknown.  5-30-59. 

FASHION  NEWS  (DeForest).  57-69S.  TB  36”  M.  Y3L.  S.,  lemon-gold;  F.,  lighter, 
with  deep  border.  (Lura  x  Frances  Kent)  X  Elysian  Gold.  1-28-59. 

FAVORITE  TOPIC  (Schmelzer).  14-7-59.  TB  37”  EM.  VIP.  Pale-heliotrope  self, 
deeper  edges;  red  beard.  From  two  sibs  of:  (Dolly  Varden  x  Arlene  Wood)  X  self. 

II- 28-59. 

FERN  FRASER  (Zurbrigg).  52-132-B.  TB  36”  M.  Y4.  S.,  yellow;  F.,  white,  gold 
shoulders  at  haft;  gold  beard.  Armour  Bright  X  Ballet  in  Blue.  Avonbank  *59. 
3-14-59. 

FESTIVE  FRILLS  (DeForest).  57-1518.  TB  38”  M-L.  Y04W.  S.,  blended  yellow 
and  pink;  F.,  white,  yellow  border  and  haft;  tangerine  beard.  Sdlg;  Lina  Beth  X 
Coral  King.  8-20-59. 

FIFTIETH  STAR  (Voris).  59-1.  TB  31”  M.  W1Y.  S.,  white;  F.,  white,  flushed  lime, 
white  border.  (Pinnacle  x  Spanish  Peaks)  X  (Hi  Time  x  Pinnacle).  6-10-59. 

FIFTIETH  STATE  (Voris).  TF59-4.  TB  31”  M.  OY5.  Flame-apricot  self;  red- 
orange  beard.  Top  Flight  X  June  Bride .  6-1 0-59. 

FLARING  IVORY  (Plough).  53-47-14.  TB  36”  M.  W1Y.  Warm  white,  edged  Naples 
yellow;  yellow  beard.  Moonlight  Serenade  X  Mary  Randall.  7-2-59. 

FLASHY  (DeForest).  56-6.  TB  32”  M.  Y2R.  Bright-yellow  plicata,  maroon-red 
markings.  Sunset  Sail  X  Honor  Bright.  7-16-59. 

FLORADORA  FLOUNCE  (Gibson-J.).  47-5A  .  TB  36”  E-M.  R2.  S.,  burnt  Sienna; 
F.,  maroon  on  white;  orange  beard.  Sdlg.  29-3A  X  Sdlg.  26-3.  10-17-59. 

FLYAWAY  (Ne lson-J .).  57-14-3.  TB  30”  M-L.  V3D,  S.,  violet;  F .,  shade  darker; 
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violet  styles;  yellow  beard.  First  Violet  X  Gussie.  7-5-59. 

FOND  FAREWELL  (Baldwin).  TB  36”  L.  Y05L.  Light  golden-tan  self;  orange 
beard.  (Grand  Canyon  x  Gay  Senorita)  X  Tobacco  Road.  11-16-59. 

FOXCHARM  (Fox).  52-47.  TB  40”  M.  V5.  Light-grape  blend,  overlaid  tan,  tan 
edge.  Bryce  Canyon  X  May  Charm.  Fox  ’59.  2-4-59. 

FRAGRANT  SAPPHIRE  (Schortman).  481.  TB  40”  M-L.  B1P.  Pale-blue  self. 
((Chivalry  x  Sdlg.  206)  x  (Chivalry  x  Sdlg.  206))X  ((Sable  x  Destiny)  x  (Sable  x 
Chivalry)).  6-20-59. 

FRAU  ELSE  THIEL  (Von  Martin).  TB  34”  M,  YIP.  'Canary-yellow,  white  flush 
around  yellow  beard,  tipped  white.  Tranquil  Moon  X  Salmon  Shell.  12-31-59. 

FROSTED  GOLD  (Eberhardt).  '44-55.  TB  44”  M-L.  Y1M.  Medium-yellow  self; 
(Dolly  Varden  x  Native  Dancer)  X  Techny  Chimes.  2-26-59. 

FROSTED  MINT  (Brizendine).  B-38-56.  TB  36”  M.  W4GY.  S.,  white;  F.,  green-gold 
with  citron-green  overlay,  edged  white.  New  Era  X  (Extravaganza  x  Wabash). 

H,C,  ’59.  8-27-59. 

FROSTED  PINK  (Eberhardt).  50-55.  TB  36”  M.  OIP.  Clear-pink  self.  (Dolly  Var¬ 
den  x  Native  Dancer)  X  Fleeta.  2-26-59. 

FROSTED  PYRAMID  (Marx-W.).  Japanese  38”  M.  W1  .White  self.  ‘Imported-Higo  X 
Marhigo-Sdlg.  12-10-59. 

FROSTED  VIOLET  (Eberhardt).  49-55.  TB  40”  M-L.  V2,  S.,  violet,  edged  white; 
F.,  violet,  edged  white.  Mary  Randall  X  Sdlg.  19-53.  2-26-59. 

FROST  IMP  (Carstensen).  MDB  5”  E.  W2B.  White  self,  blue  spot  on  haft;  yellow 
beard.  Green  Spot  X  Sass  52-2  (pumila).  11-15-59. 

FROTH  (Crandall).  TB  34”  M.  YIP.  Pale-yellow  self,  light  area  in  center  of  F., 
Yellow  beard.  Swingtime  X  Sib  to  Crinkled  Sunset.  7-6-59. 

FULL  DRESS  (Brown-0,).  8-20B19.  TB  36”  M.  YlM.  Aureolin-yellow  self;  saffron 
yellow  beard.  Gay  Princess  X  Country  Cuzzin.  H.C.  ’59.  6-8-59. 

GALA  EVENING  (Fass).  58-2-1.  TB  36”  M.  B1M.  Medium-blue  self.  Sdlg.  55-6-1  X 
Cahokia.  6-6-59. 

GALLIANO  MIST  (De  Muth).  57-51-A.  TB  37”  M.  Y3L.  S.,  pale  chartreuse;  F., 
deeper  at  haft  and  edges;  yellow  beard,  tipped  orange.  Chantilly  X  Green  Pas¬ 
tures.  4-23-59. 

GARDEN  PARTY  (Hamblen).  H6-55 .  TB  34”  E-L.  05P.  Apricot-pink  self ;  tangerine - 
pink  beard.  Sib  to  Valimar  X  ((Pink  Tower  x  Radiation)  x  Pink  Enchantment). 
6-23-59. 

GAY  FIREFLY  (Payne-W,A,),  291.  Japanese  28”  M.  Single.  V2.  S.,  Rood-violet; 
light  edging;  F.,  light,  veined  dark  violet;  dark-violet  style.  (Ai-fukurin  x  Osa- 
maru-miyo)  X  Aio-no-uye.  11-14-59. 

GAY  GEISHA  (Olson-M.).  55-lB.  TB  32”  M.  04V.  S.,  shell  pink;  F.,  imperial 
purple,  edged  shell-pink.  (Hall-D.).  52-12  x  52-07)  X  Color  Carnival.  H.C.  *59. 
8-22-59. 

GAY  GREETING  (Soo  Preme  Gard.).  5221.  TB  32”  M-L.  Y4.  S.,  yellow;  F.,  white, 
bordered  yellow.  Wings  of  Song  X  Crepe  Suzette.,Soo  Preme  ’59.  2-24-59. 

GAY  MOOD  (Smith-C.),  56-18.  TB  36”  M.  VlL.  Cobalt-violet  self.  Dreamcastle  X 
Chansonette.  12-31-59. 

GAY  PROMISE  (Corey-M.).  '18-0-1.  TB  35”  M.  OIP.  Pink-apricot  self;  coral-red 
beard.  Pink  Sdlg.  X  Anthea.  Corey  ’59.  2-3-59. 

GEISHA  GIRL  (Davis-C,),  59-7.  Louisiana  32”  E-M.  V3L.  S.,  Geisha-pink;  F., 
lavender,  heavily  veined;  short  lime-yellow  line-crest.  Louisiana  Delight  X  Carol 
Judice.  University  Hills  ’59.  4-30-59. 

GENTIAN  FALLS  (Zurbrigg).  52-36.  TB  38”  M-L.  W4.  S.,  white;  F.,  blue,  brown  at 
haft;  orange  beard.  Gaylord  X  Wabashine.  Avonbank  ’59.  3-14-59. 

GENTLE  ANNE  (Feil-B.).  57-53A.  Eupogocyclus  40”  EM-L  .  RlV.  Medium  bluish 
lavender  self,  Onco  in  form.  Elmohr  X  Chivalry.  1-31-59. 

GIANT  ROSE  (Schreiner-R.).  K-799.  TB  40”  ML.  R3L.  S .,  medium  rose-pink;  F., 
rose.  Pathfinder  X  Opal  Beauty.  Schreiner  ’59.  2-4-59. 

GILSTON  GUNMETAL  (Fletcher).  52-167-A.  TB  38”  M-L.  B5V.  'Gray-blue  self. 
Mata  Hari  X  Blue  Rhythm.  7-20-59. 

GILT  LEATHER  (Sheaff-M.).  58-30.  TB  38”  L.  Y1F .  Gold  self,  faint  copper- 
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overlay  on  falls;  Ola  Kala  X  Zantha.  8-31-59. 

GINGHAM  GOWN  (Harper-C.  A.).  N4-2.  TB  39”  M.  W2.  S.,  white-dotted  Bishop- 
violet;  F.,  white-veined  Bishop-violet.  Snow  Velvet  X  Rich  Raiment.  7-10-59. 
GLEEFUL  (Peterson).  58-6-D.  MDB  7”.  Y1M.  Pure-yellow  self;  orange  beard. 

Small  Wonder  X  (Billet  Doux  x  pumila).  5-13-59. 

GOLD  AND  BLUE  (Corliss).  Spuria  48”  M.  Bl.  Sea-blue  self,  buttercup-yellow 
signal.  Parentage  unknown.  12-28-59. 

GOLD  CADET  (Peterson).  58-2-B.  SDB  11”.  Y5L.  Tan-yellow,  brown  spot  signal; 

orange  beard.  Brownie  X  Unknown.  5-13-59. 

GOLDEN  COPPER  (Muhlestein).  52-42.  BB  20”  M-L.  Y05D.  Golden  copper-brown  ; 

General  Patton  X  Glistening  Copper.  12-31-59. 

GOLDEN  DELIGHT  (Smith-Eva).  58-1 .  TB  36”EM.Y1.  Yellow  self;  orange-yellow 
beard.  (Mary  Randall  x  Cloudcap)  X  Mary  Randall.  7-25-59. 

GOLDEN  FLOUNCE  (Crandall-F,),  TB  36”  E.  Y1M.  Yellow  self,  lighter  area  in 
center  of  F.;  yellow  beard.  (Pink  Formal  x  Chantilly)  X  Sib  to  Crinkled  Sunset. 

7-6-59. 

GOLDEN  SPICE  (Muhlestein).  57-42-A.  TB  36”  M-L.  Y2.  Yellow-ground  plicata  , 
bordered  ginger-brown.  (Rodeo  x  Fire  Dance)  X  Sass  46-165.  12-30-59. 

GOLDEN  WINGS  (Sass-Graham).  55-163%.  TB  39”  M.  Y1F .  Golden-yellow  self. 

Country  Butter  X  (Tobacco  Road  x  Ola  Kala).  10-20-59. 

GOLDINA  (Sundt).  5640-8A.  Eupogocyclus  34”  EM.  Y5G.  Light  greenish-yellow 
self;  self  beard,  small  beetroot-purple  signal.  (Snow  Flurry  x  Luna)  X  I.  susiana. 

5- 20-59. 

GOLD  OF  CATHAY  (Treydte-McKusick).  TB  30”  E.  Y1F .  Old-gold  self;  self- 
colored  beard.  Theodolinda  X  Dolly  Varden.  7-9-59. 

GOLD  SALUTE  (Tharp-M.).  TB  42”  M-L.  Y1F .  Deep-gold  self.  Parentage  lost. 

6- 15-59. 

GOLDSMITH’S  (Fox-E.).  54-28.  TB  40”  E-M.  Y1F,  Barium-yellow  self;  yellow 
beard.  Foxfire  X  yellow  sdlg.  2-4-59. 

GORJUS  (Schaan).  58-1.  TB  38”  M-L.  Y1L.  Lime-yellow  self;  yellow  beard. 
Chantilly  X  Ruffled  Gem.  6-14-59. 

GRAND  RULER  (Soo  Preme  Gard.).  54-23-1.  TB  36”  M.  B1V.  Deep  violet-blue 
self;  same  blue  beard.  Pierre  Menard  X  Black  Forest.  9-1-59. 

GREAT  HORNED  BUTTERFLY  (Corliss).  Spuria  56”  M.  Y05M.  Medium-brown 
self;  small  yellow  signal,  %  to  %”  horns  present  on  falls.  Larksong  X  Black 

Point.  12-27-59. 

GREAT  SCOTT  (Colin-O.).  4-57.  Eupogocyclus  42”  M.Y5V.  S.,  light  smoky-tan; 

F.,  chartreuse-suffused  lavender  and  pink.  Lady  Mohr  X  Yellow  sdlg.  10-3-59. 
GREAT  WONDER  (Leland-A.).  Eupogocyclus  38”  M-L.  Y2R.  Greenish-yellow 
ground  splashed  reddish-brown.  Moab  X  onco  sdlg.  3-11-59* 

GREEN  COUNTY  (Rees-G.).  TB  32”  M.  G3.  S.,  Light  leaf-green;  F.,  same,  fleck¬ 
ed  blue  at  tip  of  beard  surrounded  by  greenish-tan.  Green  Hope  X  Green  Past¬ 
ures.  6-15-59. 

GREEN  ISLAND  (Shinkle-B. ).  B-59-S.  MDB  8”.  W4.  S., blue-white;  F., green  edged 
blue-white.  Sugar  and  Cream  X  Azurea.  6-18-59. 

GREEN  OLIVE  (Peterson).  58-1-E.  SDB  11”.  W'2G.  White,  large  olive  spot  on 
falls;  yellow  beard.  Fairy  Flax  X  Unknown.  5-13-59. 

GREEN  QUEST  (Brown-R.).  54-372-9.  TB  36”  ML.  Y1G.  Greenish-yellow  self; 

yellow  beard.  Taffy  Wings  X  Pretty  Quadroon.  9-10-59. 

GREEN  SMOKE  (Smith-E.).  58-40.  TB  36”  M.  Y4.  S.,  olive-green;  F.,  smoky- 
orchid,  olive  border  and  hafts;  yellow  beard.  Jane  Phillips  X  Thotmes  III. 

7- 25-59. 

GREY  MAGIC  (Kelway).  440.  TB  36”  ML.  VlP.  Pale-violet  self.  Snow  Carnival  X 
Mulberry  Rose.  Kelway  ’59.  12-28-59. 

GWENDOLEN  HERBERT  (Randall).  701.  TB  E-M-L.  Y05L.  Light-brown  self. 
Tarn  Hows  X  Gypsy  Classic.  8-5-59. 

HANS  C.  (Hansen-C.).  CH-20.  TB  36”  EM-L.  OIP.  Deep-pink  self;  tangerine-red 
beard.  Heritage  X  Pink  Formal.  8-15-59. 
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HAWAII  SKIES  (Jones-Z.).  58-164.  TB  36”  E.  Bl.  Medium-blue  self,  slight  violet 
flush;  light  yellow  beard.  Violet  Harmony  X  Chivalry.  8-26-59. 

HEART  OF  FIRE  (Schaan).  59-10.  TB  36”  M.  RID.  Red  self;  red  beard.  Castle- 
wood  X  Defiance.  6-26-59. 

HEART  OF  BROWN  (Corliss).  59-S-15.  Spuria  62”  M.  Y05M.  Medium-brown  self; 
small  yellow  signal.  Russet  Flame  X  Black  Point.  12-27-59. 

HEART  OF  PHAROAH  (Corliss).  Spuria  58”  E.  Bl.  Sea-blue  self,  small  yellow 
signal  with  medium-brown  area.  Heart  of  Blue  X  Pharoah.  12-27-59. 

HEIR  APPARENT  (Wolff).  54-50-1.  TB  40”  E-L.  VlB.  Blue-violet  self,  heavily 
veined.  Sable  X  Royal  Band.  7-3-59. 

HELEN  TALBOTT  (Bolter).  TB  38”  E-M.  V1D.  Dark-violet  self,  white  patch  in 
center  of  falls;  yellow  beard,  white  tipped.  Lovely  Day  X  Chivalry.  11-12-59. 

HELEN  TRAUBEL  (Benson-C.).  58-5.  TB  38”  M.  B1L.  Light  Cerulean-blue. 
((Jane  Phillips  x  (Spanish  Peaks  x  Cloudless  Sky))  X  Starlift.  12-31-59. 

HENNA  RUST  (Plough-G.).  53-60-12.  TB  31”  M.  05D.  S.,  bright  henna;  F.,  same 
with  slight  purple  blaze;  orange  beard.  Innes’  (Ruth  x  Rainbow  Room)  X  Mary 
Randall.  7-2-59. 

HENRIETTA  (McKinnon).  3-56.  Eupogocyclus  29”  M.  B5D.  Deep  blue,  washed 
lavender;  brown  hafts.  (Sierra  Blue  x  Narain)  X  Ormohr.  9-18-59. 

HEXAGON  BLUE  (Welshans).  66.  Flexicaulis  20”  M-L.  VlB.  Blue-violet  self, 
white  signal;  orange-yellow  crest.  Parentage  unknown.  4-9-59. 

HIGHLAND  CASCADE  (Fothergill).  7-46.  TB  40”  M-L.  Wl.  White  self.  High  Seas 
X  ((Snow  Flurry  x  Blue  Ensign)  x  Pegasus)).  6-30-59. 

HIGH  SOCIETY  (Sass-Ohl).  55-490.  TB  36”  M.  V3.  S.,  mauve;  F.,  velvety  red- 
purple,  brown  hafts;  orange-yellow  beard.  Sass  53-172  X  Persian  Robe.  10-20-59. 

HOLIDAY  FASHION  (Schmelzer).  G-70-59.  TB  36”  ML.  OIP.  Clear-pink  self. 
Involving  Pink  Sensation  and  May  Hall.  11-14-59. 

HONEYBIRD  (Schreiner-R.).  M-838-B.  TB  42”  ML.  Y05L.  Honey-tan  self,  gold 
dusted  Halolight  X  Inca  Chief.  12-30-59. 

HONEY  ROCK  (Waters).  1056.  TB  36”  M.  OIP.  S.,  pink-apricot;  F.,  apricot. 
Frances  Kent  X  Top  Flight.  Schreiner  ’59.  H.M.  ’59.  1-14-59. 

HONEY  TONE  (Goett).  93-A-2.  SDB  10”  E.  W4Y.  S.,  white;  F.,  yellow,  influenced 
tan.  Helen  Collingwood  X  Hanselmeyer.  6-8-59. 

HOOGIMAC  (Sundt).  5602-8K.  Oncogelia  26”  E.  V3.  S.,  campanula-violet;  F., 
spectrum-violet,  deep  violet  at  tip  of  near -white  beard.  Spotless  X  Ib-Mac. 

5-20-59. 

HOPE  JEWEL  (F ail-H. ).  TB  38”  E.  W1Y.  Ivory-cream,  flushed  blue  at  haft.  Snow 
Flurry  X  New  Hope.  8-1-59. 

HOW  NOW  (Stephenson-R. ).  SDB  15”.  W2B.  S.,  white;  F.,  white,  veined  turquoise. 
Green  Spot  X  Whitone.  6-5-59. 

HULDA  MARTIN  (Freudenburg).  56-40.  TB  33”  M.  Y05.  Tan-and-rose  blend. 
(Chantilly  x  Midwest  Gem)  X  Cliffdell.  11-16-59. 

*INTRIGUE,  Hinkle,  R.,  1957;  F-6-A;  TB  etc.  Registered  in  error,  name  not  avail¬ 
able.  Name  changed  to  INTRIGUER. 

INTRIGUER  (Hinkle-G. ).  F-6-A.  TB  36”  EM.  B1M.  Blue  self,  including  beard, 
some  darker  on  falls.  Regina  X  Zara.  Harvet  Lane  *59;  H.M.  *59.  12-31-59. 

IRENE  BROWN  (Brown-R.).  55-183-26.  TB  40”  EM.  OIP.  Clear-pink  self;  coral 
beard.  Pink  Formal  X  Happy  Birthday.  9-10-59. 

ISLANDER  (Benson-C.).  57-8.  TB  38”  M.  B1M.  Gentian-blue  self.  ((Jane  Phillips 
x  (Spanish  Peaks  x  Cloudless  Sky))  X  Starlift.  12-31-59. 

JACKIE  JEAN  (Carls on-G. ).  GC58-8.  MDB  4”  E.  V5.  Fuchsia-rose  self;  white 
beard,  tipped  yellow.  Parentage  unknown.  2-28-59. 

JAN  PAUL  (McKusick).  59-59.  TB  40”  E.  OIP,  light  shell-pink  self;  shell-pink 
beard,  pale  blue  signal  tip.  Tournament  Queen  X  White  Ruffles.  5-13-59. 

JAYLET  (Rundlett).  C-339.  SDB  11”  E.  B3.  S.,  light  blue;  F.,  same  with  blue- 
violet  flush  at  tip  of  beard.  (Sylvia  Murray  x  Sky  Song)  X  April  Morn.  12-12-59. 

JAZZ  BABY  (Noyd).  N7-108.  Arilbred  33”.  V4G.  S.,  light  orchid-blue;  F.,  light 
green,  splashed  violet.  Striped  Butterfly  X  Asoka  of  Nepal.  7-29-59. 
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JENNIFER  (Harper-B.).  28-1.  MTB  22”  EM.  W2,  White-dotted  mallow-purple. 
Apache  X  Pink  Ruffles.  7-10-59. 

JERSEY  BEAUTY  (Schortman).  653.  TB  40”  M.  V1R,  Red-violet  self;  yellow 
beard.  Pride  of  Syracuse  X  (Sable  x  Chivalry).  X-rayed  seed.  8-8-59. 

JEWELED  KIMONO  (Marx-W.).  Japanese  48”  L.  Bl,  Blue  self.  Howahan  X  Kara- 
hashi.  12-10-59. 

JODY  YARNELL  (Housley).  VV-167F.  TB  35”  M-L.  W2.  S.,  cream-white;  sanded 
light  rose;  F.,  cream-white,  sanded  rose,  rosy-tan  style.  Angel  Face  X  Gibson 

Girl.  9-2-59. 

JOKERS  WILD  (Vallette).  SDB  12”  VE.  Y2.  Tawny-yellow,  varied  patterns  of 
purple.  Fior  del  Mondo  X  Unknown.  6-24-59. 

JOLLY  MILLER  (Fothergill).  8-21.  TB  40”  L-VL.  Y05D.  S.,  amber-brown;  F., 
same  suffused  with  Venetian-red  and  Madder-purple.  Sulgrave  X  ((Sequatchie  x 
Blood  Carnelian)  x  (Mexican  Magic  x  Benton  Mocha)).  10-1-59. 

JOYCE’S  CHOICE  (Arny).  10-58.  Louisiana  30”  M-L.  OY1D,  Orange-yellow  self; 
large  yellow  crest.  Louise  Arny  X  King’s  Gold.  H.C.  ’59.  7-10-59. 

JUGEO  (Tompkins-C. ).  TB-Onco  34”  E-M.  BID,  Dark-blue  self;  self-colored 
beard.  Whiting:  (Elmohr  x  Gypsy  Rose)  X  Cariebean  Sea.  Fleur  de  L’58.  1-29-59. 

JUNE  MAGIC  (Brown-R.).  55-167-12.  TB  38”  M.  Y3.  S.,  light  yellow;  F.,  yellow, 
blending  to  yellow;  orange  beard.  New  Snow  X  June  Bride.  9-10-59. 

JUNGLE  ENCHANTRESS  (Meitzler).  X-00.  TB  36”  ML.  V1F.  Aster-violet  self, 
brown  at  hafts;  orange  beard.  Parentage  unknown.  9-24-59. 

JUNGLE  SHADOWS  (Sass-Graham).  1-57.  BB  26”  M.  V5D.  Blended  brown-grey  and 
purple;  brown  beard.  Black  Delight  X  54-95.  10-20-59. 


KAY’S  DELIGHT  (Carstensen).  TB  40”  M.  OIP.  Pink  self.  Pink  Giant  X  H.P. 
Sass.  10-45.  10-25-59. 

KEARNIE  (Knopf).  14-H-78.  Oncobred  32”  L.  Yl.  Corn-yellow  self.  (Elmohr  x 
Golden  Majesty)  X  (Yellow  sdlg.  x  Cascade  Splendor).  9-14-59. 

KING’S  GUARD  (Meitzler).  SL-1.  TB  38”  M.  VlD.  Aconite-violet  self.  Unnamed 
X  Sable.  9-24-59. 

KISS  OF  FIRE  (Plough-G.).  56-32-41.  TB  33”  M.  VIP.  Pale  sea-lavender-violet 
self;  Saturn-red  beard.  Pretty  Gay  X  Frost  and  Flame.  7-2-59. 

KNICK-KNACK  (Greenlee).  MDB  5”  EE.  W2V,  White  with  blue-violet  markings; 

white  beard,  violet  styles.  I.  cretica  X  Arcadia  Buttercup.  6-6-59. 

KNOTTY  PINE  (Goett).  91-A1.  SDB-  13”  E.  Y05D.  S.,  tan;  F.,  brown.  Minnie 
Colquitt  X  Dennis  D-551.  10-23-59. 

KRAKATOA  (Knopf).  15-E-108.  TB  36”  M.  Y02D.  S.,  brown;  F.,  biscuit,  stitched 
brown.  (Custard  x  1940)  X  (Sorrel  Top  x  1940).  9-1-59. 

KRISTINA  (Suiter).  TB31”  EM.  B1V,  Violet-blue  self.  Sun  Lakes  X  Silver  Tower. 

8-4-59. 


LACED  ARMOUR  (Muhlestein).  57-102.  TB  40”  M-L.  Y05D.  Golden-brown  self. 
Armour  Bright  X  Inca  Chief.  12-31-59. 

LACE  BONNET  (Goodman-R.).  TB  36”  LM.  V3.  S.,  light  smoky;  F.,  clear  ame¬ 
thyst.  Sdlg.  9014  X  Unknown.  8-28-59. 

LACY  LASS  (Van  Slyke).  52-19.  TB  34”  ML-VL.  OIP.  Light  flamingo-pink. 
Cherie  X  Curtis  A.  2-16-59. 

LACY  PINAFORE  (Brown-R.).  56-32-6.  TB  32”  EM.  Y3.  S.,  barium-yellow;  F., 
creamy-white,  edged  yellow;  orange  beard.  Limelight  X  Plough’s  (Sib  to  Crinkled 
Sunset).  9-10-59. 

LADY  KAY  (Muhlestein).  56-9.  BB  18”  EM.  VI.  Orchid  self.  Spinkston  S6-S: 

(Snow  Flurry  x  Cherie)  X  Gracelle.  H.C.  ’59.  12-30.59. 

LADY  OF  EGYPT  (Morris-G.).  x22-66-56.  TB  .  Y05L.  Orange-buff  self;  orange 
beard.  Pink  Salmon  X  Pink  Formal.  6-24-59. 

LADY  OF  NEPAL  (Muhlestein).  59-9.  Arilbred  40”  E-M.  Y3.  S.,  cream;  F.,  pale 
yellow,  cream  edges.  McLeod’s:  (Snow  Flurry  x  Luna)  X  Asoka  of  Nepal. 
12-30-59. 
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LADY  SUNBEAM  (Morris-G.).  x49-75-5 6.  TB  34”  M.  Y1F.  Empire-yellow  self; 
Indian-yellow  beard.  Cascade  Splendor  X  Ballerina.  7-14-59. 

LAFOURCHE  (Davis-C.).  54-7.  Louisiana  42”  M-LM.  V3D.  S.,  pontiff-purple;  F., 
firewood-purple;  Dandelion  yellow  line  crest.  I.  giganticae  rulea  X  Haile 
Selassie.  5-4-59. 

LAKE  MACQUARIE  (Spinkston-R.).  TB  M.  B1M.  Medium-blue  self;  whitish-blue 
beard.  Cahokia  X  Great  Lakes.  Lake  M.  Gard.  ’59.  7-27-59. 

LA  NINA  ROSA  (Sundt).  5576-7A.  BB  22”  EM.  OlP.  Orient-pink  self;  light  brick- 
red  beard.  Party  Dress  X  Lipstick.  5-20-59. 

*LA  PALOMA,  Mit.  N.,  R.,  1946,  etc.  Released  to  Plough. 

LA  PALOMA  (Plough-G.).  54-20-10.  TB  36”  M-L.  Y05M.  Medium-apricot  self; 
tangerine  beard.  Party  Dress  X  Mary  Randall.  1-29-59. 

LA  PARISIENNE  (Shoop).  B52-15.  TB  34”  M.  Wl.  White  self,  some  red  veining  at 
haft;  pink  beard,  tipped  white.  (Jeb  Stuart  x  Floradora)  X  (Salmon  Shell  x  Pink 
Formal).  10-5-59. 

LAVENDER  CHANCE  (Von  Allmen).  53*11.  TB  30”  M.  V2W.  S.,  lavender;  F., 
white,  dotted  and  stitched  lavender.  Tiffany  X  Unknown.  9-9-59. 

LAVENDER  FROST  (Sheaff-M.).  58-11.  TB  34”  L.  V1L.  Medium-lavender  self, 
white  blaze  surrounding  a  red  beard.  ((New  Snow  x  Cherie)  x  Hall  Sdlg.)  X 
((Snow  Flurry  x  Pink  Cameo)  x  Twilight  Sky)).  8-31-59. 

LEIF  ERICKSON  (Beaumont).  TB  33”  M.  OY5.  Orange-yellow  self,  geranium 
beard.  Floradora  X  Ola  Kala.  8-5-59. 

LEMON  SWIRL  (Schaan).  58-2.  TB  36”  M-L.  Yl.  Yellow  self;  yellow  beard. 
Chantilly  X  Ruffled  Gem.  6-26-59. 

LILAC  PRAIRIE  (DeForest).  57-109.  TB  36”  M.  VR5L.  Lilac-blended  pink  self; 
coral-tangerine  beard.  Frances  Kent  X  Hall  pink  sdlg.  Irisnoll  ’59.  1-23-59. 

LILAC  VALLEY  (Spinkston).  TB  36”  E.  VIM.  Medium-lilac  self;  purple  beard. 
Helen  McGregor  X  Mulberry  Rose.  Lake  M.  Gard.  ’59.  8-15-59. 

LILLI-BITONE  (Welch-W.).  P-405.  SDB  12”  L.  B3V.  S.,  pale  blue;  F.,  violet, 
blue  border.  ((TB  pink  x  Carpathia)  x  unknown)  X  ((Cook  1546  x  Carpathia)  x 
self).  11-28-59. 

LILLI-BLUE  (Welch-W.).  P-402.  SDB  12”  L.  Bl.  Sky-blue  self;  blue  beard.  (Snow 
Flurry  x  Cloud  Castle)  X  (April  Morn  x  (Cook  1546  x  Carpathia)).  11-28-59. 

LILLI-BRIGHT  (Welch-W.).  P-531.  SDB  11”  L.  W4Y.  S.,  white;  F.,  yellow  with 
white  border.  Criterion  X  (April  Morn  x  (Cook  1546  x  Carpathia)).  11-28-59. 

LILLIMOHR  (Vallette).  Oncobred  12”  E.  Y2V.  Cream  self,  flushed  and  mottled 
orchid-pink;  large  rose-violet  signal.  Baria  X  Capitola.  6-12-59. 

LILLIPINKPUT  (Douglas-G.).  SDB  12”  M-L.  Y05L.  Golden-apricot  self;  tanger¬ 
ine  beard.  Pink  Formal  X  (Orange  Glow  x  pumila  yellow).  H.C.  ’59.  5-27-59. 

LILLI-VAR  (Welch-W.).  P-542.  SDB  12”  L.  Y05R.  S.,  tannish-Y.  to  amber;  F., 
brownish-red,  amber  border;  tan  beard.  ((TB  pink  x  Carpathia)  x  unknown)  X 
sister  sdlg.  11-28-59. 

LILTING  MELODY  (Palmer-D.).  1058-A.  TB  35”  M.  V3.  S.,  blue-pink;  F.,  lighter 
with  narrow  band  of  blue-pink;  pink  beard.  ((Fay  4944  x  Mary  Randall)  x  Olsen 
50-10A)  X  Sdlg.  5454-D  (involved  parentage).  12-31-59. 

LILY  RONALDS  (Blyth-C.J.).  TB  33”  M-L.  W4R.  S.,  white;  F.,  white  overlaid 
rose.  Cream  Sdlg.  X  China  Maid.  12-31-59. 

LIME  COOLER  (Harper-C. A. ).  Cll-1.  TB  33”  M-L.  Y3.  S.,  Dresden  yellow;  F., 
same  veined  citron-green,  white  blaze  on  falls.  Parentage  unknown.  7-10-59. 

LIME  JOY  (Schmelzer).  5-H-59.  TB  38”  M.  YIP.  Cream  self  with  lime  ruffling. 
Honey  Hue  X  Queen’s  Lace.  11-5-59. 

LIME  RIPPLES  (Brown-Alta).  M-l-18.  Intermediate  20”  E.  Y1L.  S.,  bright  yellow; 
F.,  same  with  ivory  blaze;  orange  beard.  Baria  X  Limelight.  9*10-59. 

LINDEN  LAD  (Henkelman).  H-55-20.  TB  32”  M.  Y1F.  Golden-yellow  self;  orange 
beard.  Temple  Bells  X  Gypsy  Classic.  9-29-59. 

LINDEN  LADY  (Henkelman).  H-56-40.  TB  36”  M.  05L.  Apricot  self,  flushed  pink 
on  falls;  tangerine  beard.  Temple  Bells  X  June  Bride.  9-29-59. 

LINGER  LONGER  (Linse-J.).  Caswin-1.  TB  35”  VL.  VI.  Aster-violet  self,  white 
blazearound  white-tipped  beard.  Cascadian  X  Windsor.  6-27-59. 

LITTLE  ANGEL  (Plough-G.).  55-19-12.  SDB  13”  EM.  Wl.  White  self;  yellow 
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beard.  Snow  Flurry  X  Green  Spot.  6-2-59. 

LITTLE  BOBBETTE  (Smith-Eva).  59-123.  SDB  12”  E.  B4.  S.,  medium  blue;  F., 
red,  bordered  blue;  yellow  beard.  Black  Baby  X  First  Call.  7-25-59. 

LITTLE  IMP  (Smith-Eva).  59-48.  SDB  12”  VE.  B3.  S.,  French  blue;  F.,  blue-green, 
with  wine  blaze.  Parentage  unknown.  7-25-59. 

LITTLE  MAJOR  (Fail-H.).  BB  28”  L.  Rl.  Red  self,  vivid  red  hafts  stippled  white. 
Majorette  X  Winston  Churchill.  8-1-59. 

LITTLE  REB  (Brizendine-M.).  MB-1-58.  BB  22”  M.  V2W.  S.,  deep  violet;  F.,  pure 
white,  stitched  violet;  violet  hafts;  bronze  beard.  Masked  Ball  X  (Lillamani  x 
S-51)  X  Sass  48-319  (Plic.).  H.C.  ’59.  8-27-59. 

LOLO  TRAIL  (Smith-Eva).  58-7.  TB  34”  EM.  Y05P.  Golden-tan  self.  Watermelon 
X  Cliffdel  sdlg.  9-18-59. 

LONG  LAST  (Lapham).  5-57.  TB  38”  M.  Rl,  Cardinal-red  self.  Radiant  Red  X 
Manifesto.  12-31-59. 

LORI  WADLAND  (Wadland).  58-38.  TB  36”  M-L.  Wl,  White  self;  white  beard. 
Involving  Snow  Flurry,  Cahokia,  Spanish  Peaks  and  Violet  Grace.  7-9-59. 

LORRAINE  DAY  (Blyth).  TB  36”  M-L.  Y2R.  Ivory-ground  plicata  speckled  and 
striped  deep  rose.  Patrice  X  King’s  Jester.  8-29-59. 

LOST  RIVER  (Plough-G.).  56-15-36.  TB  35”  EM.  V3D.  S.,  hyacinth  blue;  F. 
shade  darker;  blue-white  beard,  tipped  yellow.  First  Violet  X  (Chivalry  x  Blue 
Rhythm).  7-2-59. 

LOVE  BUG  (Crandall-F.).  TB  36”  M.  05P.  Lime-pink  blend;  pink  beard,  tipped 
lime.  (Pink  Formal  x  June  Bride)  X  ((Gudrun  x  Pink  Formal)'  x  (Pink  Cameo  x 
June  Bride)).  7-6-59. 

LOVELY  CECILE  (Rutherford).  TB  32”  EM.  OIP.  Medium-pink  self;  tangerine 
beard.  Pink  Formal  X  (Party  Dress  x  Pink  Formal).  6-6-59. 

LOVELY  JEWEL  (Kavan-L.).  6-58.  SDB  6”.  Y3.  S.,  yellow;  F.,  darker  yellow. 
Carpathia  X  Unknown.  2-2-59. 

LOVELY  LEGEND  (Van  Slyke).  314.  TB  40”  M-L.  V5P.  S.,  light  rose-pink;  F., 
same  with  blue  and  white  blaze;  rose-pink  beard.  ((Hall  44-09  x  Pink  Formal)  x 
(Midwest  Gem  x  Matula))  X  (Matula  x  Summer  Tan).  2-16-59. 

LOVELY  LINDA  (Whiting).  5325.  TB  36”  E.  OIP.  Orient-pink  self;  yellow  at 
hafts;  Chinese-coral  beard.  Pink  Formal  X  (Hall  42-05  x  Pathfinder).  10-12-59. 

LOVILIA  (Crandall-F.).  59-1.  TB  45”  M-L.  BlL.  Light-blue  self;  yellow  beard, 
tipped  blue.  Chivalry  X  56-13A:  Charmed  Land  sib  x  (Helen  McGregor  x  blue 

sdlg.).  7-6-59. 

LSU  BEAUTY  (Kimbrough).  Louisiana  37”  M.  OIP.  Pink  self;  light  chartreuse 
line  crest.  Paggy  Mac  X  Young’s  Coulee  yellow.  H.C.  ’59.  6-6-59.  University 
Hills  ’59. 

LSU  GOLD  (Kimbrough).  Louisiana  28”  E-M.  Y3.  Chrome-yellow  bitone.  LSUl  X 
Maringouin  Yellow.  University  Hills  ’59.  6-6-59. 

LSU  PURPLE  (Kimbrough).  Louisiana  42”  M.  V1D.  Purple  self;  dagger-crest  of 
chrome  yellow.  Parentage  unknown.  University  Hills  ’59.  6-6-59. 

LSU  TAN  (Kimbrough).  Louisiana  32”  E-M.  Y5L.  Colonial-buff  self,  darker  mid¬ 
ribs.  Peggy  Mac  X  Young’s  Coulee  yellow.  University  Hills  ’59.  6-6-59. 

LUCID  (Hutchison).  D-92.  TB  30”  M.  Y5V.  S.,  cream-flushed;  F.,  yellow-flushed 
purple.  Ivory  Gleam  X  Rainbow  Room.  Wisley  Trial  ’59.  6-29-59. 

LUCKY  DAY  (Smith-Eva).  54-2  3.  TB  36”  M.  Yl.  Gold  self  with  white  blaze; 
yellow  beard.  Mary  Randall  X  Sunday.  8-23-59. 

LUCKY  WHITE  (Morris-G.).  x80-34-56.  TB  38”  EM-M.  Wl.  Cool-white  self;  white- 
tipped  beard.  Lady  Boscawen  X  Spanish  Peaks.  7-14-59. 

LYRIC  NOTE  (Van  Slyke).  53-53.  TB  40”  M-L.  V1L.  Rose-flamingo  pink  self; 
self  beard.  Sdlg.  (Loomis  type,  Alice  Harding, etc.)  X  Curtis  A.  2-16-59. 

MacQUARIE  HEIGHTS  (Spinkston).  TB  E.  R5V.  Deep  pink  with  purple  tonings; 
coral  beard.  (Spindrift  x  California  Rose)  X  (Radiation  x  Strathmore).  Lake  M. 

Gard.  ’59.  7-27-59. 

MacQUARIE  PINK  (Spinkston).  TB  M.  OIP.  Light-pink  self.  (Pink  Jewel  x  Tell’s 
sdlg.)  X  Pink  Formal.  Lake  M.  Gard.  ’59.  7-27-59. 

MAGIC  HILLS  (Kelway).  TB  36”  E-M.  VIP.  Pale-violet  self.  Loomis  V20  X 
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Mulberry  Rose.  Kelway  ’59.  12-28-59. 

MAIDEN’S  WISH  (Hockett).  55-1.  TB  39”  M.  V1L.  Orchid-pink;  red  beard.  (Deep 
Devotionx  Apricot  Supreme)  X  (Apriglo  x  Pink  Sensation).  2-25-59. 

MAKE  BELIEVE  (Paul-L.).  Pogocyclus  20”  E-M.  B2.  Light-blue  ground,  marbled 
irregularly  with  white.  Aldura  X  Capitola.  12-31-59. 

MARBLE  FAWN  (Lauck).  TB  36”  M.  Y1L.  Light  golden  buff,  small  blue  signal; 
golden  beard.  New  Snow  X  Quechee.  3-20-59. 

MARGERIE  VILLIE  (McKusick).  55-59.  TB  36”  E.  Y3L.  S.,  light  tan;  F.,  light 
blue,  bordered  tan;  yellow  beard.  Confetti  X  Desert  Song.  5-12-59. 

MARIAN  V.  CROFT  (Voris).  TF-4.  TB  35”  M.  OIF.  Flame-apricot  self ;  red-orange 
beard.  Top  Flight  X  June  Bride.  6-24-59. 

MARILYN  McCORD  (Colin-O.).  22-57.  TB  36”  M.  OIP.  Flamingo  pink;  tangerine 
beard.  Ballerina  X  Dreamcastle.  10-3-59. 

MARILYN  SUE  (Riggs-H.).  l-C-53.  TB  32”  M.  Yl.  Light-primrose  self;  beard 
shade  darker.  California  Gold  X  Unknown.  6-12-59. 

MARINDALE  (Smith-C.).  54-46.  TB  36”  M.  W2V.  White-ground  plicata,  purple 
pattern;  yellow  beard.  Sass  48-190  X  Sass  48-269.  H.C.  *57.  12-31-59. 

MARINER  (Benson-C.).  57-40.  TB  36”  M.  B1L.  Medium  French  blue.  KeenValley 
X  (Starlift  x  (Tosca  x  Blue  Rhythm)).  12-31-59. 

MAR-LEE  (Failor).  17-54.  TB  34”  M.  Y1L.  Light-yellow  self.  Ola  Kala  X  Rocket. 

10- 1-59. 

MARY  NO  (Linse-J.).  MN-1.  TB  35”  M.  V5R.  S.,  Erythrite  red  with  claret  rose; 
F.,  same,  edged  deeper;  tangerine -orange  beard.  Mary  Randall  sdlg.  X  Mary 
Randall.  6-27-59. 

MARY  WHITE  (Zurbrigg).  54-23-OB.  TB  36”  M.  Wl.  White  self;  apricot  beard. 
Pianissimo  X  Unknown.  Avonbank  ’59.  2-21-59. 

MAY  DEAR  (Spinkston).  TB  36”  E.  Y1F.  Golden  self;  gold  beard.  Rocket  X  Argus 
Pheasant.  Lake  M.  Gard.  ’59.  8-26-59. 

MAYOBER  (Rundlett).  B-20-R.  BB  26”  May-Oct.  YlM.  Goldenrod-yellow  self; 
gold  beard.  October  Shadows  X  Double  Date.  12-12-59. 

MAZATLAN  (Hall-D.).  TB  32”  M.  WlB.  S.,  white;  F.,  white,  pale  blue  haft.  From 
two  pink  Sdlgs.  Cooley  *59.  6-27-59. 

MELLO  DREAM  (Wright-H.).  5831.  TB  36”  M.  YlF.  Deep-yellow  self.  Prospector 
X  Gold  Torch.  7-27-59. 

MELODY  MANOR  (Rees-G.).  TB  36”  M.  Y4.  S.,  sandalwood;  F.,  mahogany. 
Extravaganza  X  Gypsy.  6-15-59. 

MENDENHALL  (DeForest).  57-12.  TB  36”  M.  W2.  White  plicata,  blue  pattern. 
Caroline  Jane  X  ((P42  x  Rodeo)  x  New  Hope).  Irisnoll  *59-  1-23-59. 

MERRILY  (Van  Slyke).  54-26.  TB  40”  M-L.  OIP.  Cream-pink-apricot;  tangerine 
beard.  (Hall  44-09  x  Pink  Formal)  X  Salmon  Shell.  H.C.  *59.  2-16-59. 

MERRIMENT  (Beattie).  B-55-100.  TB  M-L.  Y5L.  Champagne-buff  self.  Hermit 
Thrush  X  tan  sdlg.  Fleu  de  L.  ’59.  3-29-59. 

ME  TOO  (Mahood).  M-537.  Intermediate  15”  E,  V1RD.  Red-purple  self,  maroon 
blaze  at  burnt -orange  beard.  (Cretica  x  Sulina)  X  (Snow  Flurry  x  TB  pink). 

11- 27-59. 

MICHELE  (Goett).  7A-1.  TB  38”  M.  Y3.  S.,  light  yellow;  F.,  same  with  dark  blaze 
around  yellow  beard.  New  Snow  X  Happy  Birthday.  6-8-59. 

MICHIGAN  PINK  (Hamacher).  Sl-45.  TB  40”  E.  OIP.  Deep-pink  self;  tangerine 
beard.  Sdlg.  S41-10  X  Party  Dress.  7-23-59. 

MIDNIGHT  WALTZ  (Burbridge).  D-31-1.  TB  35”  E-M.  V3D.  S.,  blue-purple;  F., 
blue-black;  self  beard.  Black  Hills  X  Sable  Night.  9-30-59. 

MIDWINTER  (Wadland).  58-23.  TB  37”  M-L.  Wl.  White  self;  white  beard.  Involving, 
Snow  Flurry,  Violet  Grace,  Cahokia,  Spanish  Peaks.  6-17-59. 

MINGO  TRAIL  (Beaumont).  TB  30”  M.  Y4R.  S.,  gold,  red  veining;  F.,  copper-red; 
gold  beard.  Prairie  Sunset  X  Gypsy.  8-5-59. 

MISS  ALAMEDA  (Await).  58-1-A.  TB  38”  M.  W2V.  White  plicata  marked  light  vio¬ 
let.  (Sass  49-100  x  Belle  Meade)  X  Caroline  Jane.  7-10-59. 

MISS  IOWA  (Rushing).  No.  1.  TB  38”  M.  WlB.  White  with  frosty-blue  glaze;  lemon- 
yellow  beard.  Bridle  Vale  X  Unknown.  6-23-59. 

MISS  REMA  (Burge-L.).  59-219.  TB  35”  M.  OIP.  Frosty-pink  self;  tangerine  beard. 
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Pink  Formal  X  Twilight  Sky.  6-26-59. 

MOLLY  KOGER  (Mertins-L.).  TB  Y2V.  S.,  clouded  petunia-violet,  edged  violet; 
F.,  cream,  lined  and  dotted.  Parentage  unknown.  4-17-59. 

MOHR  IVORY  (Sundt).  5573-8A.  Arilbred  36”  ML-L.  YIP.  Pale  Dresden-yellow 
self;  pale-orange  beard.  Purissimohr  X  Frost  and  Flame.  5-20-59. 

MOHR  MAGIC  (Plough-G.).  54-16-2.  Onco-TB  38"  EM.  V3.  S.,  campanula  violet;  F., 
shade  darker;  brown  beard,  tipped  violet.  Magic  Sails  X  Capitola.  7-2-59. 

MOON  SHOT  (Voris).  JES4812.  TB  35"  M-L.  Y5L.  Lemon,  flushed-white  self, 
deeper  blaze  at  haft.  Elsa  Sass  X  Jake.  6-10-59. 

MOREHOUSE  (Davis-C.).  Louisiana  40"  E-M.  Y05P.  Honey-beige  self,  dark  veins 
at  mid-rid.  Abbeville  yellow  X  Unknown.  4-27-59. 

MORNING  FRESH  (Welch-W.).  K-506.  MDB  5"  EE.  B3.  S.,  sky-blue;  F.,  darker 
blue;  white  beard.  Sulina  X  Nana.  11-28-59. 

MOUNTAIN  MUSIC  (Tompkins-C.).  53-217.  TB  40"  M-L.  VIM.  Violet  self;  violet 
beard.  Fantasia  X  Blue  Violet.  Fleur  de  L.  ’59.  4-6-59. 

MOVIE  HOUR  (Kehr).  56-1.  TB  38"  M-L.  Wl.  White  self.  Tranquility  X  (Distance 
x  Spanish  Peaks).  4-4-59. 

MT.  BORAH  (Suiter).  TB  40"  M-L.  Wl.  White  self.  Snow  Flurry  X  Last  Snow. 
8-4-59. 

MUSIC  MAN  (Fail-H.).  BB  24"E.R1.  Red  self,  blue  blaze.  BangXSavage.  8-1-59. 

MY  ECSTACY  (Rathausky).  TB  48"  E-M.  Y4.  S.,  cream,  old  gold  edging;  F.,  same 
with  pale-heliotrope  glaze.  Line  bred  from  Snow  Flurry  X  Gilt  Edge,  sdlgs. 

I- 28-59. 

MY  FANCY  (Payne-W.A.).  610.  Japanese;  38"  M;  12  petals.  V1D.  Dark-violet 
self.  Joyous  Youth  X  (Richomo  x  ((Ai-fukurin  x  Kongo-san)  x  Iso-no-nami)). 

II- 14-59. 

MY  IDAHO  (Smith-Eva).  58-96.  TB  38"  M.  04.  S.,  golden-brown,  washed  violet; 
F.,  light  violet;  yellow  beard.  Jane  Phillips  X  Thotmes  III.  7-25-59. 

MY  JEWEL  (Olson-R.).  57-2.  TB  30"  EM.  Y05.  Orange-apricot  self,  white  blaze 
at  tip  of  orange  beard.  Frances  Kent  X  June  Bride.  7-20-59. 

NANA  BETTY  (McKusick).  46-59.  TB  30"  M.  R5L.  S.,  Rose-beige;  F.,  brushed 
and  veined  rose,  lilac  and  tan;  yellow  beard.  Love  Affair  X  Moonlight.  5-13-59. 

NANCY  JEAN  (Suiter).  MTB  22"  E-M-L.  OIP.  Pale-pink  self.  (((Midwest  Gem  x 
Chantilly)  x  Gold  Ruffles)  x  Salmon  Sheen)  X  (Orange  Frills  x  Clara  B).  8-4-59- 

NANCY  MARIA  (Brown-Alta).  M-9-5.  MDB  6"  E.  BlL.  Light-blue  self;  white 
beard.  Fairy  Flax  X  D-l-1  (blue  pumila).  9-10-59. 

NEBRASKA  SUNSHINE  (Colin).  29-57.-  TB  42"  M.  YlM.  Yellow  self,  tiny  white 
spot  at  tip  of  gold  beard.  Golden  Eagle  X  Cloudcap.  10-26-59. 

NEON  LIGHTS  (Stevens-J.).  3-f249.  TB  30"  M.  R4P.  S.,  clear  bright  pink;  F., 
greyed-lavender-pink,  orange  shoulders;  tomato-red  beard.  From  pink-bitone 
sdlgs  with  red  beards.  1-14-59. 

NEW  PENNY  (Soo  Preme  Gard).  51-7-4.  TB  36"  M.  Y05D.  S.,  light  golden 
bronze;  F.,  darker,  marked  white  at  haft.  Ola  Kala  X  Cascade  Splendor.  H.C.  ’59. 

8-26-59. 

NEZPERCE  CHIEF  (Smith-Eva).  58-19.  TB  32"  EM.  V3.  S.,  light  violet;  F., 
medium  violet;  yellow  beard.  Jane  Phillips  X  Thotmes  III.  7-25-59. 

NORTHBROOK  (Fay).  57-88.  TB  38"  M.  BlL,  light-blue  self;  white  beard.  Galilee 
X  Sib  52-8.  Fay  ’59.  H.M.  ’59.  2-2-59. 

NOTTINGHAM  LACE  (Hutchison).  Z9.  Sibirica  36"  L.  V1R.  Pale  wine-purple 
self,  laced  white.  Wisley-white-sdlg.  X  Helen  Astor.  Wisley  ’59.  6-29-59. 

NUDE  WITH  ORANGE  (Ohl).  0-50-56.  TB  40”  M.  Y05M.  Nude-color  self  with 
deep  tan;  orange-yellow  beard.  Apricot  Glory  X  Loomis  sdlg.  10-20-59. 

OFF  BEAT  (Spinkston).  TB  36"  E-M.  05.  Liver-colored  pink  self;  tangerine 
beard.  Mitchell  pink  sdlg.  M-36  X  Cigarette.  Lake  M.  Gard.  ’59.  8-15-59. 

OJAI  (Walker. M.).  D-7-56.  Douglasiana  18".  VlM.  Light  purplish-violet,  deeper 
blaze  around  yellow  signal.  Sdlg.  D-2-53  X  Amiguita.  H.C.  ’56.  9-27-59. 

OLYMPUS  GLOW  (Solomon-R. ).  52-3 A5.  TB  36"  E-M.  OIP.  Deep  salmon-pink  self. 
Muhl.:  (Hall  49-55  x  Pink  Salmon)  X  Rosedale.  H.C.  ’59.  7-1-59. 
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ONCE  MOHR  (Zurbrigg).  54-82-A.  Eupogocyclus  18”  M.  V5.  S.,  mauve,  darker 
veining;  F.,  lavender,  blended  yellow,  wine-purple  signal;  gold  beard.  Blue  cha- 
maeiris-type  dwarf  X  Capitola.  Avonbank  *59.  2-21-59. 

OPULENT  (Davis-W.B.).  D22.  TB  34”  M.  Y5M.  Buff-old-gold,  lighter  blaze  on  fall. 

Lady  Mohr  X  Unknown.  Melrose  ’59.  1-14-59. 

ORANGE  BEACON  (Crandall-F.).  56-32A.  TB  42”  M.  Ol.  Orange  self;  deep 
orange  beard.  (Orchid  Lady  x  Pink  Formal)  X  (Pink  Formal  x  June  Bride). 

7- 6-59. 

ORANGE  FLIP  (Fass).  58-7-2.  TB  34”  M.  Ol.  Orange-yellow  self.  Wedding  Ring 
X  Bright  Secret.  6-1-59. 

ORCHID  HEIRESS  (Smith-Eva).  58-1 34.  TB  34”  M.  VlL.  Light-orchid  self,  deeper 
edges.  Parentage  unknown.  8-23-59. 

ORCHID  JEWEL  (Reckamp).  TB  36”  M.  VlL.  Deep-orchid  self;  orange  beard. 
From  sdlgs.  involving  Chamtilly,  Pink  Cameo,  New  Horizon,  Rameses  and  Far 
West.  Mission  Gard.  ’59.  1-26-59.  C.C.  ’58. 

ORCHID  QUEEN  (Rogers-G.).  TB  38”  M.  VlL.  Orchid-pink  self;  tangerine  beard. 
Dolly  Varden  X  Fantasy.  9-26-59. 

PACIFIC  SPLENDOR  (Lenz-L.).  7-015.  California  12”  Y5.  S.,  grayed  buff-yellow, 
dark  veins  on  falls.  Sdlg.  5-045  X  Sdlg.  7665-1.  1-19-59.  P.C.-RHS  ’58. 

PACIFIC  THUNDER  (Knopf).  15-E-60.  TB  38”  M-L.  BID.  Navy-blue  self.  Pierre 
Menard  X  (Chivalry  x  Danube  Wave).  9-14-59. 

PAOLA  (Noyd).  N8-2lBr.  TB  33”  05D,  Deep  brownish-tan  self,  falls  flushed 
orchid;  yellow  beard.  (Midwest  Gem  x  New  Horizon)  X  Mary  Randall.  7-29-59. 
PARCHMENT  SCROLLS  (Zurbrigg).  54-82-0.  Eupogocyclus  18”  M.  V5.  Lavender 
mottled  and  marked  deeper  violet-lavender;  bronze  beard.  Blue  chamaeiris-type 
dwarf  X  Capitola.  Avonbank  ’59.  2-21-59. 

PARIS  PASTEL  (Hamblen).  H6-3B.  TB  36”  M-L.  V5L.  Lilac  and  rose-pink  blend; 

yellow  beard.  ((Vatican  Purple  x  Cherie)  x  Fuschia)  X  May  Hall.  6-23-59. 

PARTY  APRON  (Hockett).  55-23.  TB  39”  M.  Y2.  Yellow  plicata  sanded  red-brown; 
deep  chrome  beard.  ((Star  Kist  x  Honor  Bright)  x  (Cinnamon  Toast  x  Gala 
Finale))  X  (Star  Kist  x  Cinnamon  Toast).  2-25-59. 

PARTY  LACE  (Brown-R.).  54-332-3.  TB  40”  EM.  V4Y.  S.,  orchid-pink  blended 
with  tan  at  edges;  F.,  Egyptian  buff;  tangerine  beard.  Party  Dress  X  ((Loomis 
S.Q.  72  x  Hall  44-05)  x  Ballerina).  9-10-59. 

PASTEL  GEM  (Brown-Alta).  M-32-38.  SDB  12”  E.  B4Y.  S.,  pale  blue,  flushed 
chartreuse;  F.,  chartreuse;  light-blue  beard.  Azure  Skies  X  Sib  to  April  Morn. 

9-10-59. 

PASTURES  NEW  (Spinkston).  TB  36”  E-M.  Y4W.  S.,  yellow;  F.,  white-edged 
greenish-yellow,  faint  blue  blaze  below  beard.  Humming  Bird  X  Green  Pastures. 

8- 15-59. 

PATRETICA  (Rundlett).  C-309.  Intermediate  17”  E.  W2.  S.,  blue-violet;  F., 
white-ground,  blue-violet  pattern.  Patrice  X  Cretica.  12-12-59. 

PATRICIA  ANN  (Riggs-H.).  l-C-50.  TB  34”  M.  W2V.  White  plicata,  dotted  and 
edged  violet;  orange  beard.  Blue  Shimmer  X  Unknown.  6-12-59. 

PAUL’S  PRIDE  (Maxim).  52-8-X.  TB  40”  M.  RVl,  Red-violet  self;  yellow  beard. 
Snow  Flurry  X  Chivalry.  12-31-59. 

PEACE  TOKEN  (Meitzler).  55LS-B.  TB  30”  M.  BlP,  pale-blue  self,  white  blaze 
around  pale  yellow  beard.  Sarah  Lee  Shields  X  Sable.  9-24-59. 

PEACH  LEMONADE  (Miller-L.).  55-37-1.  BB  28”  M.  OIP.  Peach  self;  beard 
darker.  Happy  Birthday  X  Limelight.  7-21-59. 

PEARLITE  (Vallette).  E5-B30.  TB  36”  M.  W1W.  Milky-white  self.  White  Satin  X 
Matterhorn.  6-12-59. 

PEARL  QUEEN  (Vallette).  E10-B49.  TB  30”  M.  W4B.  S.,  Milky-white.  F.,  pale 
blue,  veined  pinkish-tan  hafts;  light-blue  beard  tipped  yellow.  White  Satin  X 

Latigo.  6-12-59. 

PENTAGONAL  (Vallette).  TB  34”  M.  VlL.  Pale  orchid-pink;  light-yellow  beard. 

Novelty  form.  Parentage  unknown.  3-26-59. 

PENTOMIC  (Welshans).  B-8.  BB  26”  M-L.  OIL.  Orange-buff  self;  orange  beard. 
Fay  sdlg.  X  Muhlestein  51-53.  5-19-59. 
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PINATA  (Kleinsorge-Hager-Jones ).  432.  BB  24”  M.  V4.  S.,  pastel  lavender-violet; 
F.,  rich  gold  over  pale  buff.  (Minuet  x  Ballet  Dancer)  X  Cascade  Splendor. 
H.C.  ’58.  H.M.  ’59.  Melrose  ’59.  Raleigh  Hill  ’59.  1-14-59. 

PINK  BABY  (Miller-L.).  57-19-1.  BB  27”  E.  OIP.  Shell-pink  self,  darker  beard. 

tipped  shell-pink.  Happy  Birthday  X  Briar  Rose.  7-6-59. 

PINK  CHIFFON  (Voris).  P-58-2.  TB  40”  M-L.  OIP.  Peach-shell  self.  Blonde 
Dancer  X  Happy  Birthday.  9-14-59. 

PINK  DESIRE  (Miller-L.).  57-10-2.  TB  30”  M.  OIP.  French-rose  self,  beard  same 
color.  Hall  pink  sdlg.  X  Happy  Birthday.  7-6-59. 

PINK  DREAM  (Smith-Eva).  54-125.  TB  38”  M.  OIP.  Pink  self  with  salmon  infusion; 

tangerine-orange  beard.  Sdlgs  involving  Pink  Formal,  Sweet  Marie  etc.  7-25-59. 
PINK  FANCY  (Peterson).  58-13-C.  Intermediate  18”.  OIP.  Light  shell  pink; 

tangerine  beard .  Douglas  141 1  (TB ) X  ye  llow  lilliput,  unknown  parentage.  5-1  3-59. 
PINK  FASHION  (Olson-M.).  50-20A.  TB  36”  M.  OIP.  Orient-pink  self;  Floradora 
X  (Pink  Formal  x  Hall  47-29).  H.C.  ’58.  6-17-59. 

PINK  GARLAND  (Chamberlain).  58-1.  TB  36”  M.  OIP.  Deep-pink  self;  pink  beard. 

Sdlg.  53-2A  X  Pink  Enchantment.  H.C.  ’58.  11-2-59. 

*PlNK  MAGIC-  Hall-D. ,  Reg.',  1951;  TB  etc. 

PINK  MAGIC  (Hall-D.).  57-27.  TB  34”  M.R1P.  Pink  self.  Sdlg.  54-50  X  Sdlg.  55-20. 
H.C.  ’59.  3-29-59. 

PINK  MELODY  (Harris-F.).  55-32.  TB  32”  M.  RIP.  Pink  self.  (((Hall  42-10  x 
Loomis  SQ  72)x  Chantilly )  x  Heritage)  X  June  Meredith.  Tell  ’59.  3-14-59. 

PINK  PARASOL  (Morris-G.).  x2-3-56.  TB  38”  M-ML.  OIP.  Orient  pink-self  with 
yellow  infusion  aside  red  beard.  Ballerina  X  Pink  Formal.  6-24-59. 

PINK  PETTY  (Spinkston).  TB  E-M.  R5V.  Pink  with  purplish  undertones;  tangerine 
beard.  (Radiation  x  Strathmore)  X  Pink  Formal.  Lake  M.  Gard.  ’59.  7-27-59. 

PINK  PURITY  (Miller-L.).  57-10-1.  BB  28”  VL.  OIP.  French-rose  self,  beard 
shade  darker.  Hall  pink  sdlg.  X  Happy  Birthday.  7-6-59. 

PINK  ROGER  (Spinkston).  TB  E.  OIP.  Pale-salmon  self,  matching  beard.  ((Lapham 
Hi  x  Cherie)  x  (Cigarette  x  Tell  Sdlg. ))X  (Radiation  x  Strathmore).  Lake  M.  Gard. 

’59.  7-27-59. 

PINK  ROSA  (Chambers).  TB  34”  M-L.  OIP.  Pale-pink  self;  tangerine  beard.  Rosa 
Barone  X  Conchell  Pink.  12-31-59. 

PINK  SPLENDOUR  (Murawska).  TB  40”  M.  OIP.  Pink  self.  (Mary  Randall  sdlg.  x 
Party  Dress)  X  Pink  Formal.  6-19-59. 

PINK  TORCH  (Brizendine-R. ).  B-31-56.  TB  36”  M.  OIP.  Pink  self;  red  beard. 
(Pink  Fulfillment  x  Party  Dress)  X  (Break  of  Dawn  x  Twilight  Skies).  H.C.  ’59. 

8-27-59. 

PINK  WONDERLAND  (Rutherford).  TB  34”  M.  05P.  Mellow-orange-pink  self; 

tangerine  beard.  (Hi  Time  x  Pink  Formal)  X  Helen  Louise.  6-6-59. 

PIROGUE  (Davis-C.).  54-2.  Louisiana  45”  E.  RlM.  Cygnet-red  self,  veined  dark¬ 
er  red;  Golden  Rod  signal  line-crest.  Parentage  unknown.  University  Hill  ’59. 

4-27-59. 

PLICADILLY  (Smith-Eva).  58-645.  TB  34”  M.  W2V.  White  with  wine  markings. 
Byline  X  Bazaar.  9-18-59. 

PLUM  CUTE  (Vallette).  Arilbred  12”  E.  V2R.  Dull  plum  self  with  red  signal  and 
veining;  olive  crests  and  edging  on  F.,  green  anthers;  black  beard,  tipped  olive. 
Sound  Money  X  Capitola.  6-12-59. 

POLAR  GOLD  (Br  izendine-R.).  B-60-58.  TB  46”  M.  W4Y.  S.,  white;  F.,  deep  gold, 
no  haft  marking.  Mystic  Melody  X  ((Chantilly  x  Sass  48-199(pink)  )x  Break  of 
Dawn).  EC  ’59.  8-27-59. 

PONY  TAIL  (Smith-rC.)  554A.TB  36”  EM-M.  Y1F.  Yellow  self,  gold  blaze  at  haft; 

deep  yellow  beards  (Miss  California  x  Unknown)  X  Ola  Kala.  EC  ’59.  8-5-59. 
PORCELAIN  DOLL  (Shinkle).  Sibirica  32”.  B 1.  Porcelain-blue  self.  Kingfisher  X 
Sdlg.  6-18-59. 

PORTSEA  DREAM  (Rathausky).  TB  28”  L.  OIP.  Pur-pink  self;  including  beard. 

Paradise  Pink  X  Pink  Fullfilment.  1-28-59. 

POWDER  PINK  (Kelway).  TB  40”  E-M.  OIP.  S.,  flesh  pink;  F.,  lighter  pink. 

Loomis  V20  X  Cherie.  Kelway  ’5  9.  12-28-59. 

PRAIRIE  RAMBLER  (Kelway).  546.  TB  38”  M.  Y05D.  Reddish-brown  self.  Casa 


Morena  X  Cordovan.  12-28-59. 

PRECIOUS  PROMISE  (Olson-R.).  57-1.  TB  38”  EM.  05L.  S.,  pinkish  apricot;  F., 
apricot,  orange  haft;  orange  beard.  Frances  Kent  X  Palomino.  7-20-59. 

PRECIOUS  TOKEN  (Lauck).  337-6.  TB  34”  L.VL.  Y1L.  Straw-yellow  self,  lighter 
blaze  at  tip  of  orange  beard.  Mary  Randall  X  (Whispers  x  The  Capitol).  H.C.  ’59. 

6-18-59. 

♦Prince  Charles,  Zurbrigg,  r.,  1954;  tb  etc. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  (Zurbrigg).  54-37  -A.  TB  36”.  04R.  S.,  reddish-tan;  F.,  wine- 
red,  tan  hair-line  border;  orange  beard.  Inca  Chief  X  Quechee.  2-21-59. 

PRINCE  OF  WHITES  (Shinkle).  Sibirica  36”.  Wl.  White  self,  five  green  lines  at 
haft.  Snowy  Egret  X  Lord  Woolsley.  6-18-59. 

PRINCESS  HELENE  (Schwengel).  TB.  Wl.  White  self.  New  Snow  X  Sharkskin. 
1-10-59. 

PURPLE  BUTTERFLY  (Linse-J.).  Arilbred  30”  M-L.  V4.  S.,  violet  with  greenish 
midrib;  F.,  cream-white  lined  spectrum  violet;  yellow  beard.  (Butterfly  Wings  x 
Unknown)  X  Pineapple  Sherbet.  8-10-59. 

PURPLE  MERE  (Hutchison).  Sibirica  36”  M-L.  VlB.  Very  dark  blue-purple  self. 
Caesar  X  Gatineau.  6-29-59. 

PURPLE  PRISM  (Peterson).  58-18.  SDB  10”.  RV1D.  Red-purple  self,  darker  blaze 
on  fall;  red-purple  beard.  Tinkerbell  X  Garnet  Treasure.  5-13-59. 

QUEEN  NEVA  (Rees-G.).  TB  34”  M.  Y05V.  S.,  deep  pink,  yellow  and  lavender; 
F.,  yellow  to  orange  and  tan,  outer  half  deep  pink;  tangerine  beard.  Pink  Cameo 
sdlg.  X  Fuchsia.  6-15-59. 

QUEEN’S  COURT  (Hamacher).  25-02.  TB  34”  M.  RlL.  Rose  self,  no  haft  marks; 
tangerine  beard.  Sdlg.  S-41-10  X  Infinite  Glory.  7-5-59. 

QUETZAL  (Wolff).  54-14-5.  TB  36”  M.  R5.  Multicolored,  flushed  red;  beard 
horned.  Royal  Band  X  Joseph’s  Mantle.  7-3-59. 

RACHEL  (Ginsburg).  Oncocyclus  1 1  ”  EE.  Y1F.  Golden  mutation  of  I.  atropurpurea  , 
collected.  2-4-59. 

RAINBOW  GOLD  (Plough-G.).  55-5-25.  TB  34”  E-M-L.  Yl.  Intense  buttercup-yellow 
self;  tangerine-orange  beard.  Butterscotch  Kiss  X  ((Innes:  Ruth  x  Rainbow  Room) 
x  Mary  Randall.  H.C.  ’59.  1-10-59. 

RAMPAGE  (Tompkins-C.).  56-3A.  TB  36”  M-L.  RID.  Dark  ruby-red  self.  (Great 
Day  x  (Ebony  Echo  x  Defiance))  X  Moulin  Rouge.  Fleur  de  L.  ’59.  4-6-59. 

RARE  VINTAGE  (Lauck).  220-4.  TB  38”  M-L.  R3.  Oxblood-red  bitone;  orange- 
brown  beard,  trace  of  white  near  haft.  Ebony  Echo  X  (Vice  Regal  x  Solid  Maho¬ 
gany).  11-12-59. 

REAL  GLORY  (Tompkins-C.).  55-200.  TB  40”  M-L.  V1D.  Dark  royal-violet  self. 
Columbia  X  Pagan  Royal.  Fleur  de  L.  ’59.  4-6-59. 

RED  JOPPA  (Austin-L.).  515.  Arilbred  38”  EM.  Rl.  S.,  light  crimson,  veined 
darker;  F.,  same  with  red  flush  below  black  beauty-spot  at  end  of  gold  beard.  May¬ 
time  X  Joppa  Parrot.  Rainbow  ’59.  1-30-59. 

RED  LEADER  (Soo  Preme  Gard.).  54-70-1.  TB  32”  M.  RIO.  Red-brown  self.  Ebony 
Echo  X  Technicolor.  9-1-59. 

RED  SLIPPERS  (Soo  Preme  Gard.).  54-8-2.  TB  32”  M.  RID.  Reddish  self.  Garden 
Glory  X  Ebony  Echo.  8-26-59. 

RED  SPOT  (Peterson).  58-9-C.  SDB  11”.  Y05L.  Tan,  yellow-tipped  white  beard, 
with  rosy-red  spot.  Douglas  52-2  X  pumila.  5-13-59. 

RED  SWAN  (Spinkston).  TB  E-M.  R05D.  Reddish-brown  self;  gold  beard.  Cordovan 
X  Orelio.  Lake  M.  Gard.  ’59.  7-21-59. 

REGENCY  (Fothergill).  sp-6-9.  Spuria  54”  EM.  WlY.  S.,  white;  F.,  white  with 
golden  heart.  Academus  X  Shelford  Giant.  6-30-59. 

REIGNING  BEAUTY  (Payne-W. A.).  407.  Japanese  40”  E  Double.  V2.  Pansy-violet, 
white  center  and  veins;  cream  styles,  tipped  violet.  (Nishiki-yama  x  (Ai-fukurin 
x  Nishiki-yama))  X  (Perfect  Peace  x  Sakuragawa).  11-14-59. 

RIBBON  CANDY  (Mahood).  14-57.  MDB  8”  E.  Y2V,  S.,  ivory  F.,  cream  with  red- 
purple  lines,  bordered  ivory;  yellow  beard.  11-27  -59. 

ROBERT  MELROSE  (Melrose).  M56-3.  BB  24”  M.  04R.  S.,  amber;  F.,  blend,  plum 
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and  red,  small  blue  blaze.  Oriental  Glory  X  Good  News.  Melrose  ’59.  1-12-59. 

ROCOCO  (Schreiner-R.).  0-508-1.  TB  39”  E.  W2B.  S.,  white  stitched  blue;  F., 
white  bordered  blue;  inconspicuous  beard.  (Caroline  Jane  x  Flying  Saucer)  X 

Belle  Meade.  H.C.  ’59.  12-30-59. 

ROJO  GRANDE  (Sundt).  5639-8A.  Arilbred  30”  M.  RID.  Maroon,  veined  deeper 
maroon  ;  brown-tipped  beard;  small  black  signal.  I.  susiana  X  Pink  Formal. 

5-20-59. 

ROMANY  GOLD  (Tompkins-C.).  TB-onco  39”  M.  Y1M.  Greenish  gold-tone  self. 
(Whiting:  (Elmohr  x  Ola  Kala))  x  Prairie  Dawn)  X  Prairie  Dawn.  Fleur  de  L.  ’59. 
1-29-59. 

ROSE  BALLET  (Hall-Porreca).  P.H.61.  BB  25”  M.  VlL.  Rose-pink  self,  small 
white  blaze,  brown  lines  at  haft.  Parentage  unknown.  3-18-59. 

ROSE  CAP  (Linse-J.).  Nscap-55-20.  Arilbred  40”  E-M.  VI.  Pinkish-purple  self, 
shaded  at  edges;  beard  same.  New  Snow  X  Capitola.  8-10-59 

ROSE  FIESTA  (Billiald).  TB  40”  M.  R3M,  S.,  old  rose;  F.,  wine-red.  Shannopin  X 
Unknown.  4-13-59. 

ROSE  GLORY  (Hartkopf).  56-13.  TB  38”  M.  RV1.  Rose-violet  self.  Dreamcastle 
X  Inspiration.  12-31-59. 

ROSE  HERMOSA  (Sundt).  5584-7D.  TB  30”  M.  OIP.  French-rose  self;  geranium- 
lake  beard.  Happy  Birthday  X  (May  Hall  x  Hall  52-12).  EC  ’57.  5-20-59. 
ROSEMARY  GAIR  (Blyth).  TB  34”  M-L.  VlL.  Orchid-pink  self;  From  two  sdlgs. 
9-20-59. 

ROSE  PRELUDE  (Marx-W.).  Japanese  36”  E.  RV1P.  Rose-pink  self.  Fascination 
X  Karahashi.  12-10-59. 

ROSY  MOHRN  (Vallette).  Arilbred  34”  M.  V5R.  Violet-rose  with  chestnut  infusion; 
red-violet  signal;  golden-brown  beard.  (Claribel  x  Spindrift)  X  Capitola.  6-12-59. 

ROYAL  ANTHEM  (Hinkle).  L-2-1.  TB  36”  M.  VIM.  Violet  self;  light  beard;  light¬ 
er  area  around  beard.  Sdlg.  G-7-1 :  (Pierre  Menard  breeding)  X  Cascadian.  5-15-59. 
ROYAL  CANADIAN  (EdmisonX  TB  40”  M„  BV1D„  Blue-purple  self;  blue  beard. 

Black  Hills  X  (Katherine  Fay  x  Great  Lakes),,  12-31-59. 

ROYAL  RANSOM  (Palmer-D.).  11256-B.  TB  36”  L„  Y1F.  Yellow  self;  yellow 
beard.  Thotmes  III  X  ((Golden  Majesty  x  Ola  Kala)  x  (Ranger  x  Bryce  Canyon)). 

12-31-59. 

ROYAL  THUMBPRINT  (Stephenson-R.).  SDB  19”.  VlD.  Purple  self,  red  thumb¬ 
print  on  falls;  blue  beard.  Love  Affair  X  red-pumila.  6-5-59. 

ROYAL  VISIT  (Wadland).  5326.  BB  26”  M.  VlD.  Aster-violet  self.  Danube  Wave 
X  Violet  Grace.  H.C.  ’55.  6-17-59. 

RUBINA  VERDE  (DeForest).  TB  36”  M.  Y05L..  S.,  chartreuse,  tinted  pink;  F., 
chartreuse;  coral-red  beard.  Frances  Kent  X  (Frances  Kent  x  Paradise  Pink). 

4-22-59. 

RUBY  LIPS  (Plough-G.).  56-32-72.  TB  40”  M.  Wl.  White  self;  red-tangerine 
beard.  Pretty  Gay  X  Frost  and  Flame.  7-2-59. 

RUFFLED  DUCHESS  (Welshans).  B-9.  BB  27”  M.  Y4W.  S.,  cream-yellow;  F., 
white,  bordered  cream-yellow;  white  styles,  yellow  beard.  Truly  Yours  X  Hall 
sdlg.  from  Truly  Yours.  5-19-59. 

RUTH  ELIZABETH  (Rees-G.).  TB  32”  M.  RlL.  Rose-red  self;  tangerine  beard. 
Hall  Sdlg.  (pink)  X  Mary  Randall.  6-15-59. 

SAFFRINA  (Shinkle).  TB  40”  M.  OY1.  Saffron  self;  red  beard.  Temple  Bells  X 
apricot  sdlg.  6-18-59. 

*SAFFRON  GOLD  (Lyon-D.).  314-48-2.  R.,  1955  etc.  changed  to  D723-51-1. 
SAFFRON  GOLD  (Lyon-D.).  D723-51-1.  TB  36”  M.  YlF.  Antique  saffron-gold 
self;  deeper  at  hafts;  beard  same.  MIOL-47X  Char-Maize.  Lyon  Gard’56.  Delayed 
transfer. 

SAFFRON  JEWEL  (Abell).  56-6-1.  Arilbred  28”  M.  WY5.  S.,  oyster,  chartreuse 
veining  and  edge;  F.,  oyster  and  chartreuse;  flax-blue  blaze  and  beard.  Saffron 
Charm  X  Arabi  Pasha.  7-26-59. 

SAINT  BERNARD  (Davis-C.).  54-10.  Louisiana  44”  E-M.  VlD.  English-violet 
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self;  darker  blaze;  yellow  line-crest.  I.  giganicaerulea  X  Haile  Selassie. 

4-30-59. 

I 

SANDIA  SUNSET  (Miller-L.).  57-3-1.  BB  25”  M.  R3V.  S.,  oxblood-red;  F.,  lighter, 
with  purple  blaze;  bright  area  around  brown  beard.  Gene  Wild  X  Great  Day.  7-6-59. 
SANTA  CATALINA  (Colin-O.).  50-57.  TB  36”  M.  BlM.  Blue  self;  white  hair-line 
edge,  white  signal.  Sky  Ranger  X  Danube  Wave.  10-26-59. 

SARAH  DOWD  (Zurbridge).  52-61.  TB  M-L.  V3.  S.,  pale  lavender;  F.,  rosy-purple 
brown  at  haft.  Extravaganza  X  Wabashine.  3-14-59. 

SAUCY  PEACH  (Muhlestein).  56-33-B.  BB  20”  M.  OIP,  Peack-pink  self.  Golden 
Flash  X  Yellow  Dresden.  12-30-59. 

SCARLET  LETTER  (El  Dorado  Iris  Gard.).  E-40-59.  TB  36”  M.  Wl,  white  self; 

geranium-red  beard.  Revel  X  Sass  55-545  (pink),  12-31-59. 

SCINTILLA  (Fothergill).  9-18.  SDB  10”  M-L.  Y5P.  S.,  palest  ivory;  F.,  same, 
with  old-ivory  blaze.  Green  Spot  X  Golden  Alps.  Wisley  ’59.  CPC  RHS  ’59 
6-30-59. 

SCOTSBORO  (Hinkle).  L-3-1.  TB  36”  M.  VlD.  Deep-violet  self;  violet-tipped 
beard.  Sdlg.  G-7-1  X  Mary  McClelland.  6-16-59. 

SEAFAIR  PRINCESS  (Brown-R.).  56-10-10.  TB  36”  M.  YIP.  S.,  cream;  F.,  ivory- 
white;  edged  cream;  cream  haft  and  beard.  Cliffdel  X  Queen’s  Lace.  9-10-59. 
SEAFAIR  QUEEN  (Brown-R.).  56-40-2.  TB  32”  M.  W1Y.  Ivory-white  self;  lemon 
beard.  Queen’s  Lace  X  Plough  sdlg.:  (Quest  x  Cliffdel).  9-10-59. 

SEA  SPRITE  (Peterson).  58-2-K.  MDB  6”.  W1B.  Blue-white,  dark-green  spot; 

white  beard.  Brownie  X  Unknown.  5-13-59. 

SELMA  SUNLIGHT  (Lenz-L.).  6-046-1.  California  20”.  Y5P.  S.,  pale  buff-yellow; 

IF.,  same  with  dark  veining.  I.  munzii  X  I  .  bracteata.  CPC,  RHS  ’58.  1-19-59. 
SEPTEMBER  GLEAM  (Brown-G.P.).  Intermediate  30”  RE.  Y5G.  S.,  greenish- 
yellow;  F.,  deeper,  few  greenish  veins.  October  Shadows  X  Fall  Primrose. 

11-19-59. 

SEPTEMBER  SAILOR  (Brown-G.P.).  Intermediate  30”  Re.B3.  S.,  medium  blue;  F., 
darker,  veined  dark  blue;  blue  beard.  (October  Shadows  x  Mount  Timp)  X  Memo- 
menee.  11-19-59, 

SERENITY  SUE  (Whiting).  556.  TB  34”  M-L.  OIP.  Shell-pink  self;  deep  shell- 
pink  beard.  Thistle  Bloom  X  Carabella.  10-12-59. 

SHADOW  BLUE  (Marx-W.).  TB  48”  M.  B4W.  S.,  blue;  F.,  near  white.  From  two 
sdlgs.  involving  Lovely  Day.  10-10-59. 

SHIRLEY  MARIE  (McKusick).  11-59.  BB  24”  E.  V3P.  S.,  pale  lilac;  F.,  pale  grey; 

orange  beard.  Pale  Dawn  X  Tournament  Queen.  5-12-59. 

SILVER  FRILLS  (Payne-W. A.).  644.  Japanese  44”  E.  Double..  V2.  Light  ground, 
stippled  Hortense-violet ,  amethyst-violet  stippled  halo.  Swirling  Waves  X  Miss 

Simplicity^  11-14-59. 

SILVER  RIM  (Marx-W.).  TB  40”  M.  B1V.  Violet-blue  self,  silver  border.  Sdlg.  X 
Sky  Chief.  12-10-59. 

♦SILVERTONE,  Hall-D.;  R.,  1946;  TB  etc. 

SILVERTONE  (Hall-D.).  53-32.  TB  34”  M.  WlB.  Blue-white  self;  tangerine  beard  . 

Sdlg.  51-07  X  Sdlg.  51-28.  Cooley  ’59.  3-29-59. 

SIREN’S  CALL  (SmithrF.).  6A1.  TB  36”  M.  Y05L,  Apricot  self;  tangerine  beard. 
Mary  Randall  X  Pink  Sensation.  6-24-59. 

SKY  RUFFLES  (Miller-L.).  55-21-1.  TB  32”  M.  B1P.  Ethyl-blue  self,  brushed 
white  light  beard.  Chivalry  X  Spanish  Peaks.  7-21-59. 

SMARTY’S  CHILD  (Linse-J.).  R-S-59-01.  TB  36”  M.  Y3.  S.,  mimosa-yellow;  F., 
Buttercup-yellow,  center  tinged  lavender;  Indian-yellow  beard.  (Sdlg.  involving 
Radiation,  Mary  Randall  etc.)  X  Smart  Touch.  8-10-59. 

SMOKE  MIST  (Mayberry).  M55-21-G.  TB  36”  M-L.  Y05V.  Pinkish-apricot-salmon 
blend  lightly  overlaid  mauve.  ((Sib  to  Utah  Cream  x  Yellow  Tower)  x  (Salmon 
Shell  x  Pink  Fulfillment))  X  Mary  Randall.  12-31-59. 

SMOOTHO  (Muhlestein).  51-86A.  TB  36”  M.  Y05.  Apricot,  brushed  faint  fuchsia. 
((Hall  44-09,  Sib  to  Hit  Parade)  x  Pink  Formal)  X  Apricot  Glory.  Tell  ’59. 
1-20-59. 
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SNOW  BABY  (Simonson).  430.  MDB  3”  EE.  Wl.  White  self;  white  beard.  Cretica 
X  Unknown.  2-9-59. 

SNOWY  SKIES  (Tompkins -C. ).  TB-onco  40”  M-L.  W2M.  White  plicata  heavily 
brushed  medium-violet.  (Schirmer:  Ormohr  x  Red  Cross)  x  Mohrloff))  X  (Echo 
Valley  x  Master  Neil).  Fleur  de  L.  ’58.  1-2-59. 

SORORITY  GIRL  (Moldovan).  F57-43.  TB  34”  M.  OlP.  Salmon  pink  with  white 
blaze;  pinkish-orange  beard.  (Fay  51-40:(New  Snow  x  Cherie)  x  pink  Sdlg.)  X 
May  Hall.  H.C.  ’59.  8-26-59. 

SPARKLING  SUNSHINE  (Freudenburg).  57-40.  TB  32”  M.  Yl.  Aureolin-yellow 
self;  beard  same.  (Hit  Parade  x  Pink  Formal)  X  Cliffdel.  12-1-59 

SPARKLING  WATERS  (Schreiner-R.).  M-982-A.  TB  35”  EM.  B1L.  Light-blue  self, 
near  Butterfly  Blue,  silvery  sheen.  (Helen  McGregor  x  Cahokia)  X  Harbor  Blue. 

12-30-59. 

SPEAK  SOFTLY  (Muhlestein).  59-38.  TB  40”  M-L.  YIP.  Ivory-cream  self;  soft- 
peach  beard.  (Sib  to  Utah  Cream  x  Spring  Sunshine)  X  ((Gold  Ruffles  x  Pink 
Tower)  x  Raspberry  Ice  Cream).  12-30-59. 

SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS  (Wolff).  53-7-2.  TB  36”  M-L.  VIP.  Pale-violet  self;  beard 
ends  white  in  white  blaze.  Azalea  X  Blue  Violet.  7-3-59. 

SPRING  MIST  (Stephenson-R.).  SDB  10”  V5L.  Pastel  blend,  lavender  to  gray; 
yellow  shoulders.  Parentage  unknown.  H.C.  *59.  6-5-59. 

SPRING  SIGNAL  (Zurbrigg).  53-26-3.  Intermediate  20”.  Y4R.  S.,  chartreuse-yellow; 
flushed  maroon;  F.,  maroon,  edged  yellow;  gold  beard.  Unknown  dwarf  X  Rich 
Raiment.  3-25-59. 

SPRING  TEMPO  (Crandall-F.).  56-14A.  TB  32”  M.  YlF.  Deep-yellow  self-  yellow 
beard.  Full  Sail  X  Alpine  Glow.  7-6-59. 

SPRING  VALLEY  (Fay).  56-22.  TB  34”  M.  BlL.  Light-blue  self,  white  band 
across  the  hafts;  white  beard.  Blue  Bird  X  Celestial  Blue.  Fay  ’59.  H.M.  ’59. 
2-2-59. 

SPRING  VIOLET  (Holmberg).  BB  17”  E-M.  V1D.  Cobalt  violet  self;  white  beard. 
William  Mohr  X  Ariel.  9-18-59. 

STAMPEDE  (Tompkins-C.).  54-14.  TB  42”  E-VL.  RIM.  Medium  carmine-red  self. 
((Defiance  x  Dark  Fire)  xDefiance)X  Sib.  Fleur  de  L.  ’59.  4-6-59. 

STARCHY  SUE  (Wright-H.).  5632.  TB  36”  M-L.  BlL.  Light-blue  self;  sometimes 
red-blushed.  Snow  Flurry  X  Indiana  Night.  EC  ’59.  7-27-59. 

STAR  WHEEL  (Edwards).  A-205.  Siberica  20”  M.  VlM.  Medium-violet  self,  stand¬ 
ards  have  appearance  of  falls;  2  styles.  Parentage  unknown.  6-24-59. 

STEADFAST  (Rathausky).  TB  30”  M.  B4.  S.,  azure;  F.,  creamy  white.  From  two 
unnamed  sdlgs.  3-22-59. 

STEP  FORWARD  (Hall-D.).  55-30.  TB  36”  M.  BlVL.  Light  lavender-blue  self. 
Silvertone  X  white  sdlg.  Cooley  ’59.  6-27-59. 

STILL  RIVER  (Buttrick).  55-46.  TB  35”  ML.  V1D.  Blue-purple  self;  blue  beard, 
tipped  white.  Concord  River  X  Seafarer  sdlg.  Fairmount  ’59.  3-1-59. 

STRATOSPHERE  ANGEL  (Danielson).  Arilbred  30”  BlL.  Powder-blue  self 
including  beard.  New  Snow  X  Capitola.  8-30-59. 

SUDBERRY  RIVER  (Buttrick).  55-9-A.  TB  35”  M.  BlL.  Light  azure-blue  self; 
beard  tipped  blue.  Flying  Squadron  X  Concord  River.  H.C.  ’59.  12-31-59. 

SULTAN’S  MUSIC  (Elstrom).  55-3.  TB  36”  E-M.  V5.  Smoky-violet  blend,  with 
blue  blaze.  Sultan’s  Robe  X  50-20.  12-31-59. 

SUMMER  KISS  (Glemisher).  Y-21-4.  TB  33”  M.  R1L.  Strawberry-pink  self;  tanger¬ 
ine  beard.  Hi-Time  X  (Pink  Formal  x  46-24:  (SQ72  x  44-67)  sib  to  Gold 

Ruffles)).  3-7-59. 

SUMMER  SUNSET  (Cassebeer).  735.  BB  23”  M.  OY5L.  S. ,  apricot-peach,  suffused 
pink,  yellow  and  coral;  F.,  orangy-apricot;  orange  beard.  Pink  Panoply  X  Hall 
pink  sdlg.  9-14-59. 

SUNDAY’S  CHILD  (Nelson-J.).  54-32-1.  TB  30”  M-VL.  VlL.  Methyl-violet  self. 
(Plough  W-l  x  Premier  Peach)  X  Chinook  Pass.  7-5-59. 

SUN  HAVEN  (Reynolds).  TB  37  M.  Y1M,  Jonquil-yellow  self,  matching  beard. 
Thotmes  III  X  (Gold  Beater  x  Schirmer  R-114).  Reynolds  ’59.  6-6-59. 

SUNLIGHT  HOURS  (Schmelzer).  5-IB-59.  TB  40”  ML.  YIP.  Yellow  self.  Golden 
Valley  X  Garden  Gold.  12-31-59. 
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SUNNYDALE  (Schreiner-R.).  L-637-2.  TB  33”  E-M.  YIP.  Pale  lemon-yellow  self. 
Sdlg.  1-127:  (F-315  x  New  Snow)  X  Hall  W.  sdlg.  Schreiner  '59.  2-4-59. 

SUNNY  RIDGE  (Chambers).  TB  38”  L.  Y3.  S.,  light  yellow;  F.,  gold;  orange 
beard.  (Moonlight  Sonata  x  Limelight)  X  Chinese  Lantern.  12-31-59. 

SUNSET  MAGIC  (Smith-Eva).  58-3.  TB  35”  EM.  OY5.  S.,  Rosy-tan;  F.,  same  with 
orchid  blaze.  Cliffdel  sdlg.  X  Desert  Tan.  9-18-59. 

SUSIE’S  SURPRISE  (Rushing-E.).  4.  TB-onco  42”  M.  YIP.  S.,  ivory  cream;  F., 
ivory-cream,  faint  blue  blaze;  buff-yellow  beard.  Elmohr  X  Unknown.  6-23-59. 

SWEET  ALLEGRO  (Peterson).  58-21-B.  Intermediate  20”.  OIP.  Pink  self;  tanger¬ 
ine  beard;  yellow  at  haft.  Brownie  X  Pink  Sensation.  5-13-59. 

SWEET  MUSIC  (Coppedge).  132B56-3.  TB  34”  M.  Blue  self;  white  and  yellow 
beard,  white  triangle  blaze.  ((Snow  Flurry  x  Cahokia)  X  Violet  Grace).  6-11-59. 

SYLVAN  ROCKET  (Johnson-A.W.).  TB  30”  M.  W4V.  S.,  white;  F.,  mauve.  Sylvan 
Song  X  Rocket.  3-25-59. 

TAMARA  (Wilson-R.G.).  TB  36”  L.  R3.  S.,  plum-red;  F.,  reddish  tones.  Mrs.  A. 
Wilson  X  Sdlg.  3-13-59 

TARADALE  EBONY  (Wilson-R.G.).  TB  36”  M.  V3.  S.,  violet-purple;  F.,  indigo; 
golden  beard.  Parentage  unknown.  2-21-59. 

TARADALE  WHITE  (Wilson-R.G.).  TB  34”  M.  Wl,  white  self.  White  Spire  X  Sdlg. 
Wilson  1950  as  "White  House”.  2-21-59. 

TEALWOOD  (Varner).  Sib.- 58-1.  Sibirica  27”  M.  BVlD.  Blue-purple  self;  flat 
form.  Caesar’s  Brother  X  Caesar's  Brother.  12-14-59. 

TEEN-AGE  (Hamblen).  H5-1-A.  BB  26”  E-L.  05R.  Cinnamon  and  rose  blend; 
orange -apricot  hafts  and  beard.  Ruffled  Organdy  X  Rosedale.  H.C.  '59.  6-23-59. 

TENDERNESS  (Knopf).  14-H-44.  TB  36”  L.  V5R.  Lilac-mauve  to  rose  self.  Jade 
Queen  X  Mission  Trails.  9-14-59. 

TERRY  ANN  (Campbell).  54-1.  TB-onco  35”  E-M.  B2.  Powder  blue  with  deeper 
flecks;  pale  yellow  beard,  tipped.  Purissima  X  Capitola.  H.C.  ’59.  6-9-59. 

THORMILA  (Guenther).  A-l-1.  SDB  12”  E.  V1B,  Violet-blue  self,  brown  spot 
around  a  brown  beard,  tipped  gray.  Thor  X  April  Morn.  6-25-59. 

TIMMY’S  PINK  (Rolph).  R4-48.  TB  34”  M-L.  OIP.  Apricot  pink,  deeper  at  hafts; 
tangerine  beard.  Barbara  Luddy  X  Golden  Russet.  4-9-59. 

TOMECO  (Suiter).  TB  36”  M.  RID.  Oxblood  red,  overlaid  copper.  Owyhee  X  ((Cap¬ 
tain  Wells  x  Burmese  Ruby)  x  Technicolor).  8-4-59. 

TOP  OF  THE  WORLD  (Albright).  58-01.  TB  M.  B4W.  S.,  blue;  F.,  white;  blue 
heard.  Blue  Sapphire  X  Blue  Flight.  H.C.  ’59.  6-18-59. 

TOTEM  (Crandall-F .).  TB  42”  M.  05D.  Amber  blend;  yellow  beard.  Cascade 
Splendor  X  Chantilly.  7-6-59. 

TRIXIE  (Davis-C.).  Louisiana  46”  M-LM.  B3P.  S.,  pale  blue;  F.,  lighter,  fading 
to  near  white;  yellow  crest-line.  I.  giganticae  rulea  variation.  University  ’59. 

4-30-59. 

TROPICAL  DUSK  (Whiting).  5324.  TB  36”  M-L.  V1D.  Aconite-violet  self;  self 
beard.  Black  Forest  X  Vatican  Purple.  10-2  5-59. 

TURQUOISE  GEM  (Simonson-D.).  510.  MDB  5”  E.  Bl.  Turquoise-blue  self;  white 
beard.  April  Morn  X  Unknown.  6-5-59. 

TWIN  HALO  (Bernard).  B-543-57.  TB  40”  E-M.  W2V.  White  plicata  with  medium 
violet  border.  (Chantilly  x  S-B-102-48)  X  (Minnie  Colquitt  x  B-205-53).  4-9-59. 

USTINUF  (Tompkins-C.).  50-116.  TB  36”  E-L.  R5M.  Medium-red  blend.  From  red 
and  pink  lines.  Fleur  de  L.  ’59.  4-6-59. 

VALLEY  TAN  (Spinkston).  TB  M.  Y05L.  Golden-tan  self;  matching  beard.  (Sul¬ 
tan’s  Robe  x  Tobacco  Road)  X  (Tobacco  Road  x  Rocket).  7-27-59. 

VELVET  NIGHT  (Edwards).  A-202.  Sibirica  20”  M.  VlBD.  Dark  blue-violet  self. 
Parentage  unknown.  6-17-59. 

VESUVIUS  (Abell-T.).  57-44-1.  TB  34”  M.  VlD,  Aconiterviolet  self,  maroon  cast 
at  hafts,  violet  blaze;  barium-yellow  beard.  Char-Maize  X  Green  Pastures.  8-4-59. 

VIOLET  BALLET  (Wright-H.).  5613.  TB  34”  L-M.  VlD.  Violet  self.  Lady  Bosca- 
wen  sdlg.  X  Narain.  7-27-59. 
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VIOLET  ELF  (Walker-M.).  D-ll-56.  Douglasiana  15”  .  VIP,  Pale  violet  self, 
violet  stippling  at  haft;  wide  yellow  signal.  Sdlg.  D-l-53  X  Arioso.  H.C.  *57. 
9-27-59. 

VIOLET  FLARE  (Cassebeer).  725.  Sibirica  34”  L.  VlM.  Medium-violet  self. 
Parentage  unknown.  9-14-59. 

VIOLET  FRILLS  (Evans).  59-3-A.  TB  38”  M.  V1R.  Rosy  violet  with  white  signal 
and  white  beard,  some  white  veining.  First  Violet  X  (Spanish  Peaks  x  Rose 

Frills).  6-17-59. 

VIOLET  HALO  (Miller-L.).  57-21-1.  TB  30”  M.  Bishop’s  violet  blend,  cream  at 
haft  and  center;  dark  yellow  beard.  Eben  X  (June  Bride  x  Rainbow  Room). 

7-6-59. 

VIOLET  SPLASHES  (Sundt).  5651-8C.  Arilbred  34”  EM.  VIP,  mauvette  self, 
variable  violet  streaks;  brownish-green  beard,  with  slight  greenish  infusion 
surrounding  it.  Snow  Flurry  X  Isis.  5-20.59. 

VIRGINIA  OSBORNE  (Overstreet).  TB  38”  M-L.  Y4W.  S.,  Dresden-yellow  to  citron 
green;  F.,  snow-white,  underside  same  as  S.  (Tally  Ho  x  Truly  Yours)  X  Truly 
Yours.  7-6-59. 

VOTRIX  (Neel-L.W.).  13-54.  TB  36”  M.  RID.  Mahogany-red  self.  Cordovan  X 
Solid  Mahogany.  Wisley  ’57,  under  20.  7-31-59. 

WAYWARD  FANCIES  (Fothergill).  6-22.  TB  33”  E-M.  V5R.  Rosy-orchid-pink  self. 
Prettiness  X  Pink  Formal.  6-30-59. 

WEDGEWOOD  HAVEN  (Reynolds).  5211.  TB  36”  LM.  WlB.  Bluish-white  self; 
Wedgewood-blue  beard  with  stains  on  haft.  (Sky  Ranger  x  Great  Lakes)  X  Loomis’ 
"Blue  throat”.  Reynolds  ’59.  H.M.  *59.  6-6-59. 

WEE  REGGIE  (Peck-M.).  57-1-C.  SDB  10”  M.  Y2R.  Yellow  plicata  with  burgundy 
markings.  Tiffany  X  Cretica.  Beuna  V.  ’59.  6-15-59. 

WHITE  COCKATOO  (Cassebeer).  727.  TB  30”.  W1Y,  Cream-white  edged  Canary 
yellow.  Furbelow  X  Clara  B.  9-14-59. 

WHITE  GLOW  (Miller-L.).  57-15-1.  BB  27”  M.  YIP.  Naples  yellow;  light  yellow 
beard.  White  Ruffles  X  Enchantress.  7-6-59. 

WHITE  HERALD  (Rolph).  4-50.  TB  34”  E-M.  Wl.  White-white  self.  Snow  Flurry  X 
(Beuchley  Giant  x  Great  Lakes).  4-9-59. 

WILASTRON  (Rees-G.).  TB  32”  M.  NIB.  Blue-black  self;  blue  beard.  Black 
Forest  X  Storm  King.  6-15-59. 

WIND  SHADOWS  (Conrad-R.).  051.  Arilbred  40”  M.  V5.  S.,  lavender-grey;  F., 
lavender-grey,  bronze  hafts;  bronze  beard.  White  Ruffles  X  White-C.  Onco-"B”- 

Sdlg.  Melrose  ’59.  H.M.  ’59.  5-15-59. 

YELLOW  EMPRESS  (Murawska).  TB  40”  M.  YlM.  Yellow  self,  Golden  Shell  X 
Techny  Chimes.  6-19-59. 

YELLOW  JADE  (Goodman-R.).  33621.  TB  38”  M.  YlM.  Yellow  self.  Golden  Shell 
X  (Solid  Gold  x  Golden  Shell).  8-28-59. 
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From  the  President’s  Desk 

This  number  of  the  Bulletin  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  The  American  Iris  Society  at  New  York  City  in  1920.  In  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  event  there  is  reproduced  on  page  11a  photograph  of  the  front 
cover  of  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  the  first  president,  Mr.  John 
Wister  of  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania  has  contributed  reminiscences  of  the 
founding.  The  steady  growth  of  the  Society  in  the  intervening  years  and  the 
increasing  effectiveness  with  which  it  has  continued  to  promote  iris  culture 
attest  to  the  wisdom  of  the  founders.  A  very  impressive  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  irises  is  contained  in  the  more  than  150  numbers  of  the  Bulletin 
that  have  been  published  since  the  founding  of  the  Society.  In  fact,  the  com¬ 
plete  set  bound  in  convenient  volume  size  occupies  very  nearly  the  well- 
publicized  “five-foot  shelf”  of  space  in  my  office. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Portland,  Oregon,  will  long 
remember  the  cordial  hospitality  of  host  Region  13,  the  magnificently  grown 
irises  that  we  saw  there,  the  changeable  weather  and  the  many  discussions 
of  interesting  iris  problems.  It  was  a  truly  memorable  four  days  of  meetings 
and  garden  tours,  carefully  planned  and  smoothly  executed  by  the  convention 
committee  of  which  Regional  Vice  President  Bennett  Jones  was  chairman.  To 
him  and  his  coworkers  the  Society  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  the  meetings  were  planned  and  provision  made  for  the  more  than 
500  delegates  in  attendance. 

Since  it  is  well  known  that  Oregon  is  the  world’s  chief  center  of  commercial 
iris  production  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  saw  very  large  fields  of  well-grown 
iris— chiefly  but  not  exclusively  tall  bearded  varieties.  We  also  had  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  see  the  delightful  Pacific  Coast  native  species  and  hybrids, 
developed  to  a  charming  degree  of  perfection  in  Dr.  Matthew  Riddle’s  garden. 
Dutch  varieties  of  bulbous  irises  also  were  very  much  in  evidence,  effectively 
combined  with  the  graceful  Siberians  in  several  gardens.  There  were  many 
other  kinds,  too,  including  some  that  were  long  past  blooming,  such  as  the 
very  early  flowering  reticulatas,  and  the  junos  which  were  growing  profusely 
in  the  Walter  Marx  gardens.  In  this  same  garden,  additional  kinds  of  iris  not 
yet  in  flower,  as  the  Japanese  and  vesper  iris,  further  emphasized  the  long 
season  of  bloom  that  is  possible  by  growing  different  kinds.  In  fact,  there 
could  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Portland  area  ample  proof  of  the  assertion 
there  are  irises  that  will  bloom  in  every  month  of  the  year.  Truly,  there  is  no 
other  garden  flower  with  such  a  wide  diversity  of  types. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  many  irisarians  who  prefer  the  tall  bearded 
varieties  to  all  other  kinds  were  the  gardens  of  world-famous  hybridizers  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  tours— the  relatively  small  gardens  of  Dr.  Kleinsorge  and  Fred 
DeForest  in  which  so  many  fine  irises  have  originated,  and  the  more  extensive 
fields  of  the  Schreiners  and  Chet  Tompkins  where  the  development  of  new 
varieties  is  integrated  with  commercial  production.  That  the  bearded  irises 
are  well  suited  to  use  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  home  was  most  effectively 
demonstrated  by  the  very  fine  display  of  artistic  iris  arrangements  prepared 
by  the  Cooleys  especially  for  convention  visitors. 

Important  items  of  business  transacted  at  the  Portland  meetings  are  re- 
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ported  elsewhere  (see  pages  65-69)  but  several  are  deserving  of  special  men¬ 
tion.  The  reports  of  officers  and  committee  chairmen  at  the  joint  breakfast 
meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Regional  Vice  Presidents  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  convention,  and  again  at  the  welcome  dinner  that  same  evening,  showed 
that  the  Society  is  continuing  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Executive  Secretary  Cliff  Benson  stated  that  our  present  membership  is 
about  5,800,  compared  to  less  than  5,500  last  October.  Membership  chairman 
Bob  Carney  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  Regions  at  this  stage  of  the 
1960  campaign  have  added  many  new  members  while  others  have  added 
very  few;  the  percentage  of  nonrenewals  is  also  appreciably  higher  in  some 
Regions  than  in  others,  but  the  total  for  our  24  Regions  is  appreciably  less 
than  a  year  ago.  All  Regions  are  urged  to  cooperate  in  achieving  this  year’s 
goal  of  1,000  more  members  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  year’s  campaign. 

The  chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  Art  Nelson,  reported  that  as 
of  May  10,  a  larger  number  of  requests  for  show  supplies  and  the  color  classi¬ 
fication  booklet  had  been  received  than  were  ordered  during  the  entire  1959 
season.  Apparently  AlS-sponsored  iris  shows  and  exhibitions  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  each  year. 

A  similar  expansion  of  letter-robin  activities  was  evident  from  the  report  of 
the  national  director,  John  Bartholomew.  During  the  four  years  since  this 
program  was  started  3,600  members  have  enrolled  in  290  robins  organized 
in  20  separate  divisions.  Future  plans  for  the  program  call  for  closer  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  Scientific  Committee,  the  establishment  of  a  question-and-answer 
department,  and  simplification  of  letter  exchanges  with  members  overseas. 

Notable  Publications  List 

During  the  past  year  the  Publications  Committee  supervised  the  printing 
of  the  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions,  which  has  been  distributed  to 
all  accredited  judges.  Also  published  was  the  1960  revision  of  the  Iris  Color 
Classification  booklet,  a  robin  brochure,  invitation  to  membership  leaflets  and 
registrations  for  1959,  all  of  which  are  available  from  the  St.  Louis  office. 
Sales  of  Garden  Irises  exceeded  650  copies  and  with  less  than  1800  unsold 
copies  remaining  it  is  anticipated  that  a  second  printing  or  new  edition  will 
be  needed  within  the  next  few  years.  Publication  of  the  1950-1959  Check 
List,  edited  by  Harold  Knowlton,  was  authorized  and  should  be  available  in 
advance  of  the  1961  blooming  season. 

The  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  Dr.  Lee  Lenz,  filed  his  report 
from  Paris.  He  is  now  abroad  on  a  six-months’  sabbatic  leave  from  the  Santa 
Ana  Botanic  Garden  at  Claremont,  California,  and  is  studying  and  collecting 
spuria  irises  for  a  thorough  cytotaxonomic  revision  of  this  important  section  of 
the  genus.  His  report  stated  that  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  cause  of  scorch  and  that  growers  now  have  available  treatments  or 
recommended  cultural  practices  that  effectively  control  most  iris  ills.  It  empha¬ 
sized  among  other  items  the  importance  of  breeding  for  disease  resistance  and 
for  more  vigorous,  hardy  varieties,  also  the  need  for  more  adequate  perform¬ 
ance  ratings. 

Such  ratings  can  now  be  realized.  Dr.  Durrance  reported  at  Portland  for 
the  Test  Garden  Committee  that  locations  for  five  National  test  gardens  have 
been  selected  in  widely  different  geographic  areas  of  the  United  States,  and 
proposed  a  complete  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
these  gardens  (see  page  75).  This  program  has  been  developed  with  pains- 
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taking  care  and  deserves  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  entire  membership. 

Reports  of  other  officers  and  committees  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
deserve  special  consideration,  but  space  permits  reference  only  to  one  additional 
significant  policy  development,  namely,  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to 
make  the  AIS  a  more  democratic  organization  with  more  active  membership 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  This  is  a  development  that  has 
evolved  gradually  as  a  result  of  policy  decisions  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
beginning  several  years  ago  when  the  RVPs  were  first  invited  to  meet  annually 
with  the  Board. 

From  these  joint  RVP-Board  meetings  has  developed  closer  coordination 
of  Regional  and  National  activities,  and  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  there  is  real  need  for  better,  more  uniform  types  of  Regional  organization, 
as  well  as  for  other  changes. 

Organizational  Features  Considered 

A  special  committee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  study  the  problem  of 
Regional  organization,  of  which  Bob  Carney  is  chairman,  has  recommended 
various  improvements  in  the  organization  of  Regional  activities,  and  also  that 
nominations  of  RVPs  be  made  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Region.  Limita¬ 
tion  of  office  tenure  to  three  one-year  terms,  applicable  in  the  past  only  to 
RVPs,  was  extended  to  the  office  of  president  by  an  amendment  to  the  Bylaws 
proposed  at  the  1959  meeting  of  the  Board  in  New  Orleans.  Another  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  at  New  Orleans  provides  honorary  membership  on  the  Board 
for  all  past  presidents  except  the  immediate  past  president  who  would  remain 
as  an  active  member  of  the  Board.  At  Portland  the  Board  proposed  an  addi¬ 
tional  amendment  limiting  membership  on  the  Board  to  four  3-year  terms. 
These  amendments  will  be  submitted  to  the  membership  for  ratification  in 
the  near  future. 

A  very  significant  milestone  in  the  Society’s  progress  was  achieved  at 
Portland  with  the  announcement  of  Hubert  Fischer,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  concerned  with  sectional  status  and  affiliation,  that  the  Median 
Iris  Society,  the  Spuria  Iris  Society  and  the  newly-formed  Society  for  Siberian 
Irises  have  filed  applications  for  becoming  Sections  of  the  AIS,  and  that  the 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  the  Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society  and  the  Empire 
State  Iris  Society  have  applied  for  affiliation  with  the  AIS,  according  to  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Board  at  New  Orleans. 

Closer  collaboration  between  the  AIS  and  the  special-interest  societies 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  particular  kinds  of  iris  most  certainly  will  have 
mutually  beneficial  results.  In  recognition  of  the  fine  service  performed  by 
these  societies,  their  spheres  of  influence  and  activity  should  be  broadened 
rather  than  limited  as  a  result  of  having  achieved  sectional  status. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  brief  resume  of  the  remarkable  progress  achieved 
recently  by  the  Society  should  create  a  feeling  of  optimism  for  the  future. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
AIS  in  promoting  iris  culture.  To  define  future  objectives  the  Board  of 
Directors  announced  at  Portland  a  10-point  program,  which  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  (see  page  73).  If  the  membership  at 
large  gives  this  program  the  enthusiastic  approval  it  received  at  the  annual 
meeting,  the  future  welfare  of  the  Society  is  assured. 

L.  F.  Randolph 
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Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Median  Iris  Society 

President,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  R.  1,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

The  Society  for  Siberian  Irises 

President,  (Acting),  Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa 
Park,  N.Y. 

Spuria  Iris  Society 

President,  Ben  R.  Hager,  R.  1,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  special-interest  group  may  become  a  Section 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  The  American  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
letters,  may  be  arranged. 

The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 


Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Empire  State  Iris  Society 

President,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Star  Route,  Altamont,  N.Y. 

Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society 
President,  Edward  E.  Varnum,  550  S.  Princeton,  Villa  Park,  Ill. 

Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society 

President,  John  C.  Brown,  327  East  Park  Avenue,  Collinsville,  Ill. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an 
Affiliate  of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to 
AIS,  and  meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS 
Bulletin. 


“A  Week  Later ” 

At  Portland,  a  small  group  was  deploring  the  fact  that  the  annual  meeting 
once  more  did  not  fall  in  the  period  of  peak  bloom.  Mrs.  Jean  Stevens,  of 
New  Zealand,  remarked  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  hold  the  meetings  ‘‘a 
week  later.”  She  added  that  if  then  there  was  a  “normal”  season  there 
would  be  more  opportunity  to  see  late  varieties. 
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The  First  AIS  Bulletin 

John  C.  Wister 

The  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the  first  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Iris  Society  brings  to  the  few  oldtimers  who  were  charter  members 
in  1920  many  memories. 

As  the  first  president  of  the  Society  I  did  what  I  could  to  start  the 
Bulletins  and  put  them  on  a  permanent  basis.  Earlier  reports  of  the  plans 
of  the  Society  had  been  published  in  the  Flower  Grower  but  unfortunately 
only  a  few  of  these  have  been  preserved  in  the  files  of  the  Society  or  its 
offices  and  members.  They  can,  of  course,  be  seen  in  such  horticultural 
libraries  as  have  complete  bound  volumes  of  that  famous  magazine. 

While  all  the  officers  and  directors  did  what  they  could  to  establish  the 
Bulletins,  the  real  credit  belongs  to  our  first  secretary,  Robert  S.  Sturtevant 
who  edited  them  from  1920  through  1934.  Bob  was  an  amazing  person  who 
seemed  able  to  take  on  his  shoulders  most  of  the  Society’s  work.  While  he 
was  a  landscape  architect  of  the  greatest  ability  and  very  unusual  taste,  he 
had,  during  the  early  years  of  the  Society,  only  occasional  jobs  that  required 
much  of  his  time.  He  could,  therefore,  devote  himself  almost  without 
interruption  to  the  Society.  By  1925  the  demand  for  his  professional  services 
had  increased  so  much  that  it  was  remarkable  he  could  continue  to  do 
anything  for  the  Society. 

The  organization  meeting  in  January  1920  had  been  called  together  by  a 
few  persons  who  knew  about  each  other  but  had  not  met.  They  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  gratified  that  about  60  people  came  to  the  meeting.  A  few  of 
these  had  known  each  other  well  in  the  work  of  the  American  Peony  Society, 
but  most  were  total  strangers  to  each  other.  The  really  remarkable  thing 
which  the  Society  has  accomplished  has  been  to  make  many  personal  friends 
for  iris  growers  who  live  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  country. 

A  glance  at  the  first  Bulletin  shows  the  ambition  of  the  editor  to  have 
notes  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  succeeded  in  doing  this 
although  he  did  not  know  a  single  one  of  the  authors  listed  in  the  table  of 
contents.  How  he  knew  the  names  of  some  of  them  remains  a  mystery.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  every  one  of  them  in  the  ensuing  years,  either 
at  our  annual  meetings  or  by  visiting  their  gardens. 

D.  M.  Andrews  was  a  noted  nurseryman  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  and  is 
still  remembered  for  the  many  plants  he  collected  in  the  wild  and  brought 
into  cultivation.  Mr.  Christman  acted  for  many  years  as  secretary  of  the 
American  Peony  Society.  Mrs.  Dean  was  a  pioneer  to  offer  iris  for  sale  in 
a  period  when  only  Mr.  Farr  and  one  or  two  others  had  good  collections, 
and  she  probably  was  the  first  to  bring  both  the  tall  bearded  and  the  dwarf 
bearded  hybrids  of  Lionel  Millet  from  France.  Mr.  Peterson  was  a  famous 
nurseryman  in  the  Chicago  area  particularly  interested  in  peonies.  He  guaran¬ 
teed  his  plants  true  to  its  name  and  offered  to  give  two  plants  to  replace  any 
plant  that  was  not  correctly  labeled.  He  always  boasted  that  the  only  time 
he  was  asked  to  make  such  a  replacement  was  when  a  letter  came  from  a 
lady  who  had  never  bought  anything  from  him  complaining  about  a  peony 
that  he  had  never  grown! 
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Carl  Purdy  was  even  then  famous  throughout  the  United  States  for  his 
work  with  California  wild  flowers.  Miss  Sturtevant  had  only  a  few  years 
before  sent  out  her  first  little  catalog  offering  Afterglow  and  one  or  two 
other  seedlings  at  the  unheard-of  price  of  $25.00;  and,  finally,  Mrs.  Wilder 
was  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous  of  garden  authorities  whose  books  are 
still  widely  read. 

The  introduction  of  the  first  Bulletin  is  well  worth  reading  because  it 
deals  with  the  good  varieties  of  the  time,  hardly  any  one  of  which  is  now 
remembered,  yet  they  were  the  varieties  that  were  tops  in  their  class  and 
the  Society  did  much  to  encourage  their  use  in  place  of  many  very  poor 
kinds. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1920 
in  conjunction  with  the  first  iris  show  staged  in  this  country.  This  meeting 
and  show  would  seem  very  small  nowadays  but  at  the  time  they  seemed 
colossal  undertakings.  I  remember  particularly  the  Directors’  meeting  at  that 
time  because  every  officer  and  director  was  present.  I  always  regretted  we 
didn’t  have  a  photographer  there  to  make  a  record  of  it.  During  the  fifteen 
years  that  I  was  president  we  never  had  another  such  complete  meeting. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  Bob  Sturtevant  carried  a  great  part  of  the  load,  I 
don’t  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  he  carried  it  alone;  our  treasurer, 
Frank  H.  Presby,  was  very  active  in  visiting  iris  gardens  and  bringing  in  new 
members,  and  Mr.  Farr,  director  from  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  until 
his  death,  was  particularly  valuable  because  of  his  many  contacts  across  the 
country.  His  nursery  had,  for  many  years,  the  finest  collections  of  iris, 
peonies,  lilacs  and  other  plants. 

The  list  of  charter  members  as  of  June  1,  as  published  in  the  Bulletin, 
shows  a  very  wide  geographic  range  of  over  30  states  from  coast  to  coast 
which  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  and  still  seems  to  me,  a  very  remarkable 
achievement  for  a  new  society. 

Mr.  Wister  is  the  director  of  the  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural  Founda¬ 
tion,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 


Introduction  of  First  Bulletin 

[reprint] 

Altho  this,  our  First  Bulletin  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Irises 
it  seems  desirable  to  include  a  short  note  as  to  just  what  varieties  of  the 
Bearded  Irises  are  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  have  the  enthusiasm 
but  not  the  pocket-book  for  a  collection  of  the  finest  and  newest  introductions. 
(Incidentally  I  might  say  that  all  the  obtainable  species  are  inexpensive.) 
Such  a  list  should  be  small— there  will  be  many  conspicuous  omissions— but 
our  chief  object  is  to  include  a  wide  range  of  color  and  time  of  bloom  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  small  cash  outlay.  All  these  varieties  may  be  obtained  from 
some  nursery  at  $.50  a  root,  most  of  them  will  cost  only  $.25  each  or  even 
less  if  purchased  in  quantity.  We  make  little  attempt  at  alluring  descriptions, 
but  each,  in  its  color  is  worthy. 
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Earliest  of  all  come  the  Dwarf  Pumila  Hybrids.  The  nomenclature  is  most 
confused  but  I  might  mention  Schneecuppe,  lutescens  Statellae,  and  Stewart 
or  Penelope  in  yellow  tints  or  azurea,  Socrates,  Standard,  and  Berlioz  in 
lavender  and  purples,  tho  to  tell  the  truth  the  plant  in  bloom  is  the  only 
safe  thing  to  select.  The  Intermediate  Flowering  varieties  follow  closely;  the 
big  white  Ingeborg,  creamy  yellow  Empress,  pearl  tinted  Florentina,  claret 
Kochii  (there  are  many  synonyms)  and  two  toned  Amas  and  Kharput,  the 
first  a  blue-purple,  the  last  an  even  richer  red-purple.  These  are  easily 
selected  but  with  the  late  Flowering  Hybrids  decision  is  difficult. 

Let  us  start  with  the  whites,  Mrs.  Horace  Darwin  and  Innocenza,  and  then 
add  Ma  Mie  and  Jeanne  d’Arc  with  their  blue-lavender  edgings  and  Victorine 
or  Rhein  Nixe  with  heavily  purpled  falls.  There  are  Flavescens,  Aurea,  and 
Sherwin  Wright  in  deepening  yellows,  Iris  King,  Lorelei,  Mithras,  Fro  or 
Gagus  with  yellow  standards  and  variously  colored  falls.  Niebelungen  is  of 
duller  hues,  Dr.  Bernice  of  a  warm  velvety  bronze  and  the  pinker  toned 
Arnols  and  Jacquesiana  lead  us  on  to  the  iris  “pinks.”  Good  old  Queen  of 
May,  Mrs.  Alan  Gray,  Her  Majesty,  Lohengrin,  Rose  Unique,  and  Wyomissing 
might  be  specified  and  even  Isoline  may  be  included  in  the  price.  From 
these  rose  and  lilac  shades  we  pass  on  to  the  lavender  seifs;  few  irises  can 
compare  with  the  true  Pallida  Dalmatica;  Albert  Victor  and  Juniata  are 
darker,  Viola  or  Mandraliscae  give  a  little  earlier  bloom,  but  all  are  one 
colored  as  is  the  claret  hued  Caprice.  A  veined  lavender  bi-color  like 
Albatross  is  not  nearly  as  effective  as  the  velvety  Perfection  or  Othello; 
Oriflamme  has  size,  Tamerlane  a  dusky  richness  and  if  you  want  something  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  try  Queen  Alexandra,  Parc  de  Neuilly,  Hebe,  or 
Dawn. 

Of  these,  if  you  study  your  catalogs  to  advantage,  you  may  take  your  pick, 
you  may  have  size  and  beauty,  such  colors  as  may  suit  your  need  and  as 
your  collection  grows,  very  few  will  be  discarded.  And  that  reminds  me,  an 
iris  garden  soon  gets  crowded,  will  you  not  share  your  surplus  with  us,  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  trial  and  exhibition  plantings  thruout  the  country? 

Revenons  a  nos  moutons. 

This,  the  first  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iris  Society  embodies  the  report 
of  our  Committee  on  Culture  of  which  William  A.  Peterson  is  Chairman.  The 
experiences  of  our  members  should  give  the  best  possible  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  different  sections  of  the  country  under  varying  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  but,  inasmuch  as  certain  species  or  sub-sections  of  the  Genus  Iris 
are  not  commonly  grown,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  quote  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  now  a  paragraph  from  a  letter,  now  a  published  note  or  even 
a  conversation.  Except  for  notes  and  articles  in  the  garden  magazines  Iris 
literature  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  genus  from  a  botanical  point  of  view. 
The  large  monograph  “The  Genus  Iris”  by  W.  R.  Dykes,  the  recently  elected 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  superseded  the  “Handbook 
of  the  Irideae”  published  in  1892  by  J.  G.  Baker  and  “The  Book  of  the 
Iris”  (1903)  by  R.  Irwin  Lynch.  Both  these  last  and  “Irises”  by  W.  R.  Dykes 
(the  only  small  popular  treatment  of  the  subject)  are  at  present  out  of  print. 
I  should  also  mention  “Bulbous  Irises”  (1892)  by  Prof.  Michael  Foster  the 
“father”  of  the  modern  iris  and  “Les  Iris  dans  les  Jardins”  by  Correvon  and 
Masse. 
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Iri  ses  for  Beginners 

Serlena  Reynolds 

New  members  of  the  AIS  keep  asking  me  what  irises  they  should  plant. 
Of  course,  what  will  grow  well  in  one  area  may  not  grow  as  well  in  another 
area. 

In  order  to  assist  the  newer  members  in  the  selection  of  reasonably  priced 
tall  bearded  irises,  I  invited  a  number  of  dealers  and  judges  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  submit  lists  of  varieties  that  perform  satisfactorily  in  their 
areas.  For  each  area  many  more  varieties  might  be  listed.  Visiting  the 
gardens  of  other  growers  is  one  way  of  learning  the  names  of  other  varieties 
that  have  proved  their  suitability  for  any  given  area. 

The  lists  are  by  price  groups.  As  most  of  the  varieties  are  widely  grown, 
descriptions  are  available  in  most  iris  catalogs. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  growers  and  judges  who  contributed  to  this  symposium. 

Ed  Watkins,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Up  to  $1.00:  Chivalry,  Cream  Chiffon,  Ebony  Echo,  Helen  McKenzie,  Jane 
Phillips,  Ola  Kala,  Pierre  Menard,  Raspberry  Ribbon,  Star  Shine. 

$1.50:  Black  Hills,  Northwestern,  Ruffled  Organdy.  $2.50:  Violet  Harmony. 
$3.50:  Great  Day,  Mary  Randall.  $5.00:  Black  Taffeta,  Ice  Carnival,  Happy 
Meeting,  Mary  Ella,  The  Citadel. 

Maxwell  W.  Hunter,  Sr.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania 

Up  to  $1.00:  Cahokia,  Chivalry,  New  Snow,  Ola  Kala,  Pierre  Menard, 
Ranger,  Russet  Wings,  Sable,  Solid  Gold,  Spanish  Peaks,  Zantha. 
$1.50:  Blue  Sapphire,  Cliffs  of  Dover,  Happy  Birthday,  Storm  Warning. 
$2.00:  Inca  Chief,  Lady  Ilse,  Palomino,  Truly  Yours.  $2.50:  Violet  Harmony. 
$3.50:  May  Hall,  Sable  Night.  $4.00:  First  Violet.  $5.00:  Big  Game, 
Caldron. 

Hubert  Fischer,  Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Up  to  $1.00:  Argus  Pheasant,  Berkeley  Gold,  Blue  Rhythm,  Butterfly  Blue, 
Clear  Sailing,  Cloud  Cap,  Concord  Velvet,  Frances  Kent,  Helen  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  Lady  Mohr,  Pierre  Menard. 

$1.50:  Accent,  Black  Hills,  Cliffs  of  Dover,  Foxfire,  Helen  Collingwood, 
Temple  Bells.  $2.00:  Limelight.  $3.00:  Black  Cherry.  $3.50:  May  Hall, 
Native  Dancer,  Sable  Night,  Surprise  Party.  $4.00:  First  Violet.  $5.00: 
Beechleaf,  Deep  Black. 

A.  Edward  Murray,  Jr.,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Up  to  $1.00:  Blue  Rhythm,  Chivalry,  Frances  Kent,  Minnie  Colquitt,  Mystic 
Melody,  New  Snow,  Staten  Island,  Technicolor. 

$1.50:  Black  Hills,  Happy  Birthday,  Helen  Collingwood,  Temple  Bells. 
$2.00:  Panay.  $2.50:  Violet  Harmony.  $3.50:  Native  Dancer.  $4.00:  First 
Violet.  $5.00:  Deep  Black,  South  Pacific. 

G.  H.  Wild  &  Son,  Sarcoxie,  Missouri 

Up  to  $1.00:  Argus  Pheasant,  Black  Diamond,  Cherie,  Pierre  Menard,  Pink 
Sensation,  Ranger,  Raspberry  Ribbon,  Solid  Gold,  Spanish  Peaks,  Tran¬ 
quility. 

$2.50:  Violet  Harmony.  $3.50:  Native  Dancer,  Sable  Night.  $4.00:  First 
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Violet,  Majorette.  $5.00:  Golden  Hawk,  Helen  McCaughey,  Lady  Rogers, 
South  Pacific. 

Ethel  Ricker,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Up  to  $1.00:  Cahokia,  Cherie,  Country  Butter,  Ebony  Echo,  Jane  Phillips, 
Minnie  Colquitt,  Ola  Kala,  Pierre  Menard,  Pinnacle,  Ranger,  Samite. 
$1.50:  Blue  Sapphire,  Foxfire,  Happy  Birthday.  $2.00:  Great  Day,  Marion. 
$2.50:  Memphis  Bell.  $3.00:  Rehobeth,  Rosy  Veil.  $4.00:  First  Violet, 
Majorette.  $5.00:  Beechleaf,  Memories. 

Baker’s  Acre,  Denver,  Colorado 

Up  to  $1.00:  Ballerina,  Black  Forest,  Blue  Valley,  Centurion,  Jane  Phillips, 
Pacemaker,  Pierre  Menard,  Pink  Formal,  Solid  Gold,  Tranquility. 

$3.50:  Big  Ute,  May  Hall,  Sable  Night.  $4.00:  Orange  Frills.  $5.00: 
Aspenglow,  Convention  Queen,  Fluted  Copper,  Sierra  Skies. 

Tell  Muhlestein,  Provo,  Utah 

Up  to  $1.00:  Chivalry,  Char-Maize,  Centurion,  Headlands,  High  Seas,  New 
Snow,  Raspberry  Ribbon,  Rio  Arriba,  Rio  Valley,  Thotmes  III. 

$1.50:  Blue  Sapphire.  $2.00:  Truly  Yours.  $3.00:  Celestia,  Right  Royal. 
$4.00:  Majorette.  $5.00:  Belle  Meade,  Black  Taffeta,  Dark  Boatman,  Mary 
McClellan. 

Brown’s  Iris  Garden,  Lynwood,  Washington 

Up  to  $1.00:  Argus  Pheasant,  Blue  Hawaii,  Ebony  Echo,  Indiana  Night, 
Minnie  Colquitt,  Mystic  Melody,  New  Snow,  Pink  Formal,  Radiation, 
Solid  Gold,  Staten  Island. 

$2.00:  Great  Day.  $3.00:  Crispette,  Magic  Mood.  $3.50:  By  Line,  Full 
Reward,  Gay  Head,  Mary  Randall,  May  Hall,  Sable  Night.  $4.00:  Cape 
Cod,  Hermit  Thrush.  $5.00:  Black  Taffeta,  Sierra  Skies,  Snow  Goddess. 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  article  by  Mrs.  Powell,  of  Princeton,  North  Carolina, 
on  pages  41-42,  contains  a  list  of  varieties  which  are  good  performers  in 
that  area. 

(Serlena  (Mrs.  L.  F.)  Reynolds  is  the  originator  of  the  “ Haven ’  varieties. 
Address:  “Twintrees,”  4284  Auburn  Road,  Memphis  16,  Tenn.) 


Albert  G.  Lauck 

A  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Directors  since  1958  and  chairman  of  the 
Slides  Committee,  Mr.  Lauck  served  the  Society  faithfully  and  well.  Appar¬ 
ently  recovering  nicely  from  a  severe  shock  suffered  earlier  in  the  spring,  it 
was  the  hope  of  his  many  friends  that  A1  would  soon  be  completely  well 
again.  He  was  respected  by  other  members  of  the  Board  for  his  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  policy  matters  and  for  his  willingness  to  assume  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  Board  membership.  His  passing  on  June  8  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the 
official  AIS  family  and  a  loss  to  the  Society  that  will  be  hard  to  fill.— L.F.R. 
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Table  Iris  Preview 

Jean  Witt 

Table  iris  round  robins  have  now  been  in  flight  about  eight  years— and 
where,  we  may  well  ask,  are  all  the  new  miniature  tall  bearded  iris?  Only  a 
handful  of  varieties  have  been  introduced  to  date.  Where  is  all  the  “progress”? 

Well— suppose  you  had  to  embark  on  a  breeding  program  from  scratch, 
with  nothing  better  to  use  than  unpedigreed  parents  of  unknown  potential, 
thirty  years  outdated  in  form.  Our  start  hasn’t  really  been  as  slow  as  we 
expected,  all  things  considered.  After  learning  the  hard  way  that  table  iris 
crossed  with  table  iris  weren’t  going  to  be  productive,  we  turned  to  crossing 
them,  with  the  larger  diploid  tall  bearded  varieties.  Rather  to  our  surprise, 
encouraging  numbers  of  small  things  are  turning  up  in  the  first  genera¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  what  Ben  Hager  calls  the  “minimizer”  is  more  wide¬ 
spread  among  our  old  diploid  tails  than  we  had  originally  supposed.  Only 
our  “charter”  robin  members  have  had  time  to  produce  more  than  one  or  two 
generations  of  seedlings,  but  we  can  report  some  definite  advances. 

Some  varietal  comment  on  new  introductions  is  available.  New  seedlings 
are  on  the  way.  Some  of  these  are  different  enough  to  warrant  introduction. 
Others  will  serve  as  stepping  stones.  Exploratory  crosses  have  revealed  “new” 
color  combinations  where  we  least  expected  them.  Most  encouraging  of  all, 
good  parents  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  welter  of  available  breeding 
material,  and  some  worthwhile  directions  for  future  breeding  efforts  are 
taking  shape. 

Lucille  Kavan,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  writes  of  Eversweet,  one  of  the  newer 
introductions,  found  in  the  Sass  garden:  “It  grows  18  inches  tall  here  .  .  .  . 
has  blue  self  standards  and  darker  veining  all  over  the  falls.”  She  bloomed  a 
likely  seedling  of  the  same  type  from  Nambe  X  Hobo,  with  brown  standards, 
and  brown  falls  veined  reddish.  The  spiderweb  tracery  of  these  tone-on-tone 
neglectas  is  most  attractive  in  arrangements,  and  the  pattern  suggests  that 
they  may  be  closer  to  wild  variegatas  than  the  usual  solid-fall  type.  Besides 
the  combinations  Lucille  mentions,  I  have  had  them  in  rose  and  wine,  and 
lavender  and  purple.  The  old  table  iris  size  variegata,  Gajus,  with  lemon- 
yellow  standards,  and  nearly  white  falls,  veined  maroon-red,  is  a  good 
example.  It  passes  both  pattern  and  thin  stems  on  to  its  progeny. 

Lucille  also  has  a  promising  cream  self  with  darker  yellow  beard.  This  is 
about  18  to  20  inches  tall,  has  thin  stems,  several  blooms  out  at  once,  and 
compares  with  Pewee  in  looks.  Unlike  so  many  of  our  older  table  iris,  this  is 
a  good  pod  and  pollen  parent,  setting  seed  readily. 

Daystar  has  produced  white  seedlings  for  several  people,  including  Ben 
Hager  and  Elsie  Henke,  some  of  which  were  better  Daystars,  others  too  tall. 
My  own  were  all  too  tall— but  without  so  much  as  a  trace  of  the  dark  veining. 
Clean  hafts  may  not  be  so  hard  to  develop  after  all.  Ben  suggests  using  Tan 
Toy  and  Playboy  to  bring  down  the  size  of  taller  things.  Pixie  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpose  years  ago  by  the  Sasses.  Hobo,  which  is  quite  short 
and  slight,  is  also  worth  trying. 

“Kaleidoscope  has  been  putting  on  a  one-man  show  for  nearly  six  weeks,” 
writes  Evelyn  Freyse,  of  Tucson,  Arizona.  Louise  Hopper,  also  of  Arizona, 
reports  that  this  variety  does  better  for  her  than  most  variegatas.  She  hopes 
to  carry  its  oddly  splashed  falls  into  other  color  combinations.  It  should  be 
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helpful  in  developing  a  line  of  variegatas  which  will  be  better  suited  to  the 
growing  conditions  of  the  Southwest. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Earl  Roberts’  new  little  yellow-ground  plicata,  Desert 
Quail;  but  Alta  Brown,  Lynnwood,  Washington,  has  a  delightful  contender 
for  this  class,  a  seedling  of  Nambe,  which  she  has  sent  to  the  Median  Test 
Gardens.  This  has  real  “knitting  needle”  stems,  thinner  than  those  of  any 
named  table  iris  in  her  garden.  Hazel  Grapes  also  has  a  tiny  plicata  which 
she  is  watching. 

Grace  Carlson,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  recommends  Warbler,  Widget,  and 
Pewee  as  excellent  pod  parents.  I  haven’t  worked  with  Warbler,  but  I  can 
vouch  for  Widget.  Crossed  with  a  border-sized  wine-colored  seedling,  it 
produced  a  whole  row  of  miniature  TBs,  as  thin  of  stem  and  small  of  foliage 
as  one  could  desire.  Best  of  these  was  a  little  white-ground  plicata,  lightly 
dotted  in  blue,  with  bright-blue  style  arms  that  add  greatly  to  its  charm. 

I  also  agree  with  Grace  about  Pewee  as  a  parent— an  exasperating  parent, 
to  be  sure,  since  its  tiny  pods  rarely  have  more  than  two  or  three  seeds.  De¬ 
ciding  whether  Pewee’s  off-white  is  dominant  or  recessive  must  await  a  larger 
crop  of  seedlings,  but  Pewee  did  pass  on  its  small  flowers,  slender  stems,  and 
narrow  leaves  to  about  half  of  its  progeny  from  assorted  parents.  More  im¬ 
portant,  it  appears  to  produce  unusual  color  effects,  as  if  capable  of  diluting 
variegata  purple  to  half  strength.  Thus,  crossed  with  Mrs.  Andrist  (white 
and  blue-purple  amoena)  it  gave  a  white  and  ice-blue  amoena;  with  Mildred 
Presby  (ivory  and  pansy-purple  amoena),  a  tiny  variegata  with  yellow  stand¬ 
ards  and  pink-red  falls;  and  with  a  tan-and-brown  variegata  blend,  a  pale- 
yellow-and-lavender  variegata.  These  pastels  are  quite  different  from  most 
of  our  existing  miniature  tall  bearded  iris,  though  by  no  means  finished 
flowers.  Pewee  certainly  warrants  further  investigation  as  a  parent  for  a  new 
race  of  bicolors. 


Unusual  Color  Combinations  in  Prospect 

Pastel  neglectas  and  pale  near-amoenas  also  appeared  in  progenies  from 
little  creamy  white  Dawn  X  purples.  Dawn  has  already  figured  in  some  of 
Alice  White’s  table  iris  introductions.  None  of  my  seedlings  were  quite  table- 
iris  size,  but  some  were  beautifully  frilled  and  of  interest,  since  Alice  White’s 
Smarty  Pants  (Dawn  X  Sans  Souci)  is  one  of  our  few  miniature  TB’s 
with  good  ruffled  form.  Lines  combining  Dawn  and  Pewee  seedlings  look 
promising  to  give  us  unusual  color  combinations  with  greatly  improved  form. 

Alice’s  27-47,  Wabash  X  (Sandia  X  Sir  Michael),  which  I  am  guesting, 
increased  and  bloomed  well.  This  is  a  dainty  medium  yellow,  similar  in  color 
to  Sherwin- Wright,  but  smaller  all  over.  I  have  high  hopes  for  this  plant, 
both  as  a  decorative  flower  and  as  a  parent.  Fertile  and  of  known  pedigree, 
it  may  replace  Sherwin-Wright,  which  is  a  rather  unreliable  seed  setter. 

Sherwin- Wright,  though  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  fertile  every  year,  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  better  parents.  From  it  I  have  raised  a  whole  host  of 
table  iris  and  near-table  iris  plicatas,  both  white  and  yellow  ground  in  a  wide 
variety  of  pattern  and  depth  of  color,  as  well  as  a  series  of  rich  neglectas, 
variegatas,  and  variegata  blends.  Most  unusual  of  these  was  a  sort  of  “varie- 
gata-plicata,”  in  which  the  standards  were  clear  yellow  and  the  falls  all-over- 
dotted  brilliant  red-brown  on  yellow.  There  were  also  what  might  be  termed 
“neglecta-plicatas”  in  which  the  purple  dotting  was  noticably  a  lighter  color 
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Photograph  by  Everett  C.  Long 

The  Schreiners— Bernard,  Connie  (Mrs.  Kendall),  Robert  (left  to  right) 


on  the  standards  and  darker  on  the  falls.  So  far,  all  plants  in  these  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  border  iris,  but  I  hope  that  Sherwin-Wright  will  be  the  key 
to  shrinking  them  down  to  miniature  TB  size. 

Orchid-pink  seedlings  have  been  reported  by  several  people.  Grace  Carlson 
has  one  named  Orchid  Butterfly,  derived  from  Pink  Opal,  which  is 
reported  as  having  a  tangerine  beard  and  all-over  ruffling. 

Except  for  Edwin  Rundlett’s  bitone,  Little  Helen,  no  new  blue  table  iris 
have  come  on  the  market.  Such  things  as  Blue  Mouse,  though  well- 
proportioned  miniatures,  lack  the  smoothness  of  flower  that  we  enjoy  in  our 
tall  bearded  blues;  it  is  as  if  the  variegata  influence,  while  bequeathing 
slender  vegetative  characters,  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  flower  tex¬ 
ture.  Fortunately,  we  have  I.  cengialtii  and  its  derivatives  from  which  we 
should  be  able  to  develop  much  cleaner  blues.  The  quality  of  their  color  is 
seen  in  the  near-table  iris,  Bluet  (Dalmatica  X  cengialtii) ,  which  is  smooth 
and  very  blue.  Edwin  Rundlett  recommends  this  and  the  Kew  type  of  I. 
cengialtii  as  promising  parents.  The  newly  registered  Illyrica  Trieste 
should  provide  further  material  for  the  blue  line.  Combining  the  older  blue 
table  iris  with  the  cengialtii  types  is  also  worth  a  try.  And,  in  case  anyone 
is  interested  in  developing  reblooming  table  iris,  Edwin  suggests  August 
Waves  and  Autumn  Elf  for  this  purpose. 

Two  exploratory  sets  of  seedlings  from  Pluie  d’Or  and  Sylvia  increased 
our  knowledge  of  variations  in  diploid  tall  bearded  yellows.  Sylvia,  selfed, 
gave  some  yellow  bitones— ivory  standards  and  medium  yellow  falls— the 
contrast  particularly  apparent  in  the  bud,  as  the  tips  of  the  standards  were 
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nearly  white.  Pluie  d’Or,  selfed,  produced  a  whole  series  of  yellow  types: 
lemon  seifs,  whites  with  gold  shoulders,  ivories  with  yellow  style  arms,  plicatas 
with  yellow  standards  and  white  falls  edged  yellow.  The  most  exciting  one 
had  clean  white  standards,  white  falls  covered  with  yellow  about  halfway 
down,  and  white  style  arms  with  yellow  tips.  They  were,  of  course,  border 
iris  size;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  may  find  smaller 
editions  of  these  same  recessives  by  inbreeding  our  yellow  table  iris.  If  not, 
then  we  will  attempt  to  transfer  the  characters  from  these  larger  flowers.  At 
any  rate,  we  fully  expect  to  see  miniature  Pinnacles  in  the  not  too  distant  . 
future. 

Our  continuing  campaign  to  arouse  interest  in  miniature  tall  bearded  iris 
has  paid  off,  too.  Breeders  are  realizing  that  there  is  a  definite  place  in 
our  gardens  for  these  small,  slender  things,  and  are  beginning  to  save  them. 
More  varieties  were  registered  as  table  iris  during  1958  than  in  all  the 
years  since  the  Williamsons  brought  out  their  first  ones.  Some  of  these  have 
already  reached  the  median  test  gardens,  and  we  are  eagerly  awaiting  reports 
on  them. 

Jean  (Mrs.  Joseph  A.)  Witt  has  a  master  s  degree  in  botany  and  is  division  chair¬ 
man  of  the  miniature  tall  bearded  (table)  iris  robins.  J6516  18th  Avenue  S.W., 
Seattle  55,  Wash. 


Kansas  City  Solicits  Guest  Irises 

In  a  letter  to  hybridizers,  in  January,  I  outlined  some  of  our  plans  for  the 
1962  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City.  I  also  listed  some  rules 
expressing  our  views  regarding  guest  irises  that  are  sent  to  us  for  our  gardens 
that  will  be  on  tour.  I  have  heard  from  many  hybridizers,  and  it  has  been 
with  pleasure,  for  there  have  been  many  helpful  suggestions.  We  feel  that 
with  their  help  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  good  showing  of  irises. 

Now  is  the  time  for  hybridizers  to  consider  the  irises  they  are  going  to  send 
us  as  it  soon  will  be  time  to  get  them  in  our  gardens.  From  one  to  four  of 
each  variety  may  be  sent. 

C.  R.  M innick,  Garden  Chairman, 
324  North  Park  Circle, 

Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Van  Slyke 

Mrs.  Margaret  Van  Slyke  suffered  a  heart  attack  on  April  27,  1960,  while 
working  in  her  beloved  iris  garden.  She  was  a  member  of  the  AIS,  the  local 
Southern  Michigan  Iris  Society,  as  well  as  the  Dwarf  Iris  Society,  and  did 
much  to  promote  the  love  of  iris  in  the  area.  Several  years  ago  she  introduced 
Kyle  and  Curtis  A,  and  last  year  registered  five  lovely  new  ones. 

Our  local  iris  society  is  presenting  the  book  Garden  Irises  to  her  local  library 
in  her  memory.— Lee  Armiger. 

[Editor’s  Note:  Here  is  an  idea  for  local  iris  groups  looking  for  ways  of 
making  iris  information  available  to  the  public,  even  apart  from  memorials. 
Libraries  in  many  smaller  cities  do  not  have  copies  of  Garden  Irises.] 
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Report  from  Europe 

Lee  W.  Lenz 

A  year  ago  the  idea  of  my  taking  a  trip  to  Europe  would  have  seemed 
rather  improbable  and  impossible,  but  sometimes  improbable  and  impossible 
things  can  happen,  and  in  October  I  learned  that  I  was  to  be  given  a  sabbati¬ 
cal  leave  from  the  Botanic  Garden  so  that  I  could  travel  and  study  in  Europe 
for  six  months. 

On  the  sixth  of  March  I  left  a  warm  and  sunny  Los  Angeles  by  jet  for 
New  York,  where  I  arrived  just  after  a  big  storm  and  before  all  the  snow 
and  ice  had  been  removed  from  the  streets.  That  was  the  most  snow  I  had 
seen  in  many  years  and  I  nearly  froze  in  the  cold  there  before  my  plane 
finally  took  off  for  Lisbon,  Portugal— my  first  stop  in  Europe. 

I  had  always  been  curious  about  Portugal  and  had  heard  that  it  was  a 
delightful  country  too  much  neglected  by  American  tourists.  I  found  Lisbon 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  cleanest  cities  I  have  seen  in  Europe. 
The  botanic  garden  was  filled  with  a  collection  of  subtropical  plants,  many 
of  them  things  we  grow  in  southern  California.  They  use  as  a  ground  cover, 
instead  of  grass,  the  plant  known  as  Ophiopogon  or  mondo  grass.  I’m  sure 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  ground  cover.  In  the  botanic  garden  there 
it  grows  better  than  it  does  in  California. 

One  of  my  main  objectives  in  Portugal  was  to  try  to  collect  Iris  subbiflora, 
authentic  material  of  which  is  rare  in  cultivation.  From  old  records  I  knew 
that  it  grew  near  the  ancient  university  town  of  Coimbra,  in  central  Portugal, 
so  I  headed  that  way  to  find  it.  Dr.  Fernandez,  of  the  botanical  institute, 
was  most  helpful  and  sent  one  of  his  assistants  into  the  field  with  me  to  help 
find  the  plants.  Near  Cantanhede,  Toreoa  de  Lomba,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Coimbra,  we  found  subbiflora  in  abundant  flower,  and  I  was  able  to  make  a 
nice  collection  of  rhizomes.  These  arrived  in  Claremont  in  good  condition 
and  in  a  recent  letter  I  have  been  told  that  the  plants  are  starting  to  grow. 

Where  I  saw  subbiflora  at  Coimbra,  the  plants  were  growing  on  low  rocky 
limestone  ridges  in  full  sun  with  Lilium  candidum  as  an  associated  species. 
This  area  receives  a  moderate  amount  of  rainfall  each  year,  but  it  does  not 
have  as  pronounced  a  dry  season  during  the  summer  as  we  associate  with  the 
Mediterranean  type  of  climate  which  we  have  in  California.  It  is  also  a 
rather  mild  area  and  receives  little  frost.  For  that  reason  I.  subbiflora  would 
probably  not  be  hardy  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  flowers  at 
Cantanhede  showed  some  color  variation  but  not  as  much  as  I  had  expected, 
and  most  of  the  flowers  were  of  a  dark  bluish-purple  color.  Stem  height 
varied  from  four  to  twelve  inches  and  each  stem  carried  one  or  two  flowers— 
mostly  they  were  one-flowered.  In  collecting  I  tried  to  select  plants  showing 
variation  so  that  the  garden  population  would  be  more  or  less  representative 
of  the  plants  growing  at  Cantanhede. 

From  Coimbra  I  went  on  to  Oporto  not  so  much  to  sample  the  port  wine 
(which  was  good)  as  to  see  what  are  perhaps  the  largest  and  oldest  camellia 
bushes  (or  trees)  in  the  western  hemisphere.  These  magnificent  plants  are 
growing  at  the  villa  belonging  to  the  Conde  de  Campo  Bello  and  from  records 
held  by  the  family  it  would  appear  that  the  plants  were  brought  to  the 
villa  from  Japan  about  1550.  The  trunks  of  the  larger  ones  measure  18  inches 
to  24  inches  in  diameter  and  they  are  nearly  30  feet  tall.  Up  until  a  few  years 
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ago  it  was  believed  that  Camellia  japonica  had  been  introduced  into  Europe 
about  1740. 

From  Portugal  I  went  to  Madrid  and  then  to  Barcelona,  where  I  hoped  to 
find  a  spuria  iris  growing  wild.  Dr.  de  Bolus  of  the  Institute  Botanica  remem¬ 
bered  collecting  one  many  years  ago  but  did  not  remember  exactly  where 
they  had  found  it.  On  March  22  Dr.  de  Bolus  and  Dr.  Montserrat  and  I  went 
into  the  field  to  see  if  we  could  relocate  the  plant  known  in  the  literature  as 
I.  spuria  var.  hispanica.  It  was  supposed  to  grow  near  Costello  d’Empuries, 
not  far  from  the  popular  Spanish  Riviera,  north  of  Barcelona  and  south  of  the 
French  frontier.  Along  the  way  we  saw  I.  pseudacorus  in  flower  along  the 
side  of  nearly  every  canal  and  ditch  which  contained  water.  After  a  long  and 
very  diligent  search  we  finally  found  leaves  of  the  iris  we  were  looking  for 
( it  was  of  course  much  too  early  for  it  to  be  in  flower ) .  At  the  Botanic  Garden 
we  have  seedlings  growing  from  seed  collected  at  Costello  d’Empuries  and  so 
I  was  not  as  anxious  to  collect  plants  as  I  was  to  see  what  one  habitat  of  the 
plants  was  like.  The  plants  we  found  were  rare  and  grew  in  an  area  no  more 
than  a  few  hundred  feet  long  and  two  to  three  feet  wide— a  narrow  piece  of 
land  lying  between  a  small  stream  and  a  cultivated  field. 

After  careful  study  of  the  area,  Dr.  Montserrat,  a  grasslands  ecologist,  told 
me  that  the  narrow  strip  of  land  where  the  irises  grew  was  a  dry  meadow  type 
of  association  and  was  admirably  suited  for  growing  alfalfa.  It  would  appear 
that  at  an  earlier  time  the  spurias  were  probably  found  over  a  larger  area  but 
most  of  them  had  been  eliminated  and  those  that  remained  were  all  along  this 
narrow  strip  of  land. 

On  the  way  back  to  Barcelona  we  found  a  large  area  covered  with  a  dwarf 
bearded  iris  in  bloom.  Many  of  the  clumps  had  flowers  of  a  beautiful  light 
yellow  color.  The  identity  of  those  plants  is  uncertain  but  they  are  probably 
a  form  of  I.  chamaeiris.  We  also  found  quantities  of  I.  foetidissima  growing 
on  the  shady  side  of  rocky  cliffs  and  bluffs.  On  the  one  day  we  had  found 
four  distinct  iris  species  and  I  returned  to  my  hotel  in  Barcelona  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  of  our  excursion. 

Crossing  southern  France  by  train  I  saw  large  quantities  of  iris  in  flower 
but  was  unable  to  examine  the  plants  at  close  range.  I  would  suspect  they 
too  were  I.  chamaeiris. 

In  Italy,  I  headed  of  course  to  Florence  to  see  Mrs.  Specht  and  the  irises 
growing  in  the  test  garden  there.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Specht  and  the  other  fine 
people  there  I  had  a  wonderful  time  in  Florence,  not  only  in  looking  at  irises 
in  the  garden  and  the  herbarium  at  the  University,  but  also  in  learning  some¬ 
thing  about  the  history  and  culture  of  the  city  itself.  The  Botanic  Garden  at 
Florence,  established  in  1545,  is  the  third  oldest  in  the  world,  being  exceeded 
in  age  only  by  the  one  at  Pisa  established  in  1543  and  the  one  at  Padua  also 
established  in  1545.  The  one  at  Pisa  is  most  interesting  and  is  located  not  far 
from  the  famous  leaning  tower. 

Near  the  end  of  April  I  regretfully  said  goodbye  to  Italy  and  hurried  north 
by  train  across  Switzerland  and  down  the  Rhine  to  Amsterdam  to  see  the 
Holland  bulb  fields  in  flower.  Certainly  there  are  few  floral  sights  in  the  world 
more  wonderful  than  those  to  be  seen  in  the  bulb-growing  areas  of  Holland 
during  late  April  and  early  May.  The  Keukenhof  Garden  at  Lisse  stands 
out  as  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  single  garden.  Here  a  large  park  with  trees 
and  lakes  is  planted  to  bulbs  of  all  sorts,  each  commercial  grower  in  the  area 
being  represented.  I  was  most  impressed  by  a  relatively  new  group  of  tulip 
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hybrids  which  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  These  new  varieties  all  involve 
Tulipa  fosteriana  or  T.  greggii,  or  both,  often  crossed  with  some  of  the  older 
standard  varieties.  In  my  estimation  they  are  the  most  outstanding  tulips  in 
existence  today  and  I  strongly  recommend  them  to  those  who  can  grow  tulips. 
As  I  recall,  two  of  them  are  Deutschland  and  Glory  of  Holland.  Some  of 
them  are  so  new  they  may  not  be  on  the  market  yet  but  they  are  well  worth 
searching  for. 

I  spent  one  pleasant  day  with  Michael  Hoog,  who  showed  me  the  interest¬ 
ing  things  he  is  doing  with  some  of  the  arils.  Unfortunately  I  was  too  early  to 
see  the  plants  in  bloom. 

From  Amsterdam  I  went  to  Belgium  where  I  attended  the  world-renowned 
Ghent  Flower  Show,  which  is  held  once  every  five  years.  Certainly  this  show 
ranks  with  the  finest  in  the  world  and  a  whole  report  could  be  devoted  to 
the  single  show. 

Here  in  the  Paris  area  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  a  number 
of  problems  with  Dr.  Simonet  at  his  garden  near  Versailles  and  tomorrow  I 
shall  leave  for  England.  The  second  part  of  my  report  will  cover  the  iris 
season  there. 

Paris,  France,  May  7,  1960 

(Dr.  Lenz  is  the  Director  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  Botanic  Garden,  Clare¬ 
mont,  California;  Chairman  of  the  AIS  Scientific  Committee,  and  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Bulletin.) 

Exhibition  Judges 

Region  6 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Adda  E.  Ayres,  North  Spencer  Street,  Redkey,  Indiana, 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  exhibition  judges  for  Region  6,  on  page  113 
of  the  Bulletin  for  April  1960. 

Region  18 

The  list  for  Region  18,  on  page  117,  being  only  a  partial  list,  the  complete 
list  follows. 

Mrs.  Frances  Heagney,  Selden,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Charles  Heisz,  Box  193,  Selden,  Kans. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Smiley,  Stafford,  Kans. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Bosch,  415  W.  Cooper  St.,  Maryville,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Hazel  L.  Knapp,  R.  1,  Box  95,  Fenton,  Mo. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  McClanahan,  R.  1,  Knob  Noster,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Olson,  1605  Salem  Hills  Drive,  Rock  Hill  19,  Mo. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Pennewill,  502  Donne  Ave.,  University  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Searles,  R.  13,  Topping  Road,  Kirkwood  22,  Mo. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  Quesnel,  714  West  Columbia,  Farmington,  Mo. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  reaffirmed  its  policy  of  refusing  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  name  of 
the  ESIS  in  soliciting  gifts  of  iris  from  growers  outside  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Garden  State  Irisarians 
In  the  Twenties 

Barbara  F.  Walther 

Getting  ready  for  the  1961  Convention,  since  it  will  be  held  in  the  very 
area  where  the  American  Iris  Society  was  founded,  has  meant  delving  into 
AIS  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  the  old  Bulletins  and  magazines  how  much 
enthusiasm  was  in  the  hearts  of  gardeners  all  over  the  country  for  the  iris, 
and  how  many  were  already,  quietly,  by  themselves,  engaged  in  iris  breed¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  start  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  It  was  as  if  the 
Society  became  an  outlet  for  expressing  the  love  of  the  great  beauty  and 
iridescent  loveliness  of  the  iris  flower.  The  very  fact  that  practically  every 
section  of  the  country  was  represented  either  in  the  founding  of  the  Society 
or  immediately  afterwards  impresses  one  very  strongly  as  one  reviews  the 
early  work  of  the  Society. 

Region  19  was  no  exception  to  this  spontaneous  response  to  the  call  that 
went  out  for  forming  an  iris  society.  There  were  several  gardeners  in  the 
area  already  engaged  in  crossing  iris  before  the  start  of  the  Society  who  have 
left  indelible  impressions  on  the  area.  These  also  did  much  to  help  start  the 
Society. 

In  a  town  called  Little  Silver,  close  to  the  New  Jersey  seashore  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  bigger  centers,  lived  J.  A.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Kemp  had  already  established  himself  as  a  horticulturist  of  note  and  had 
spent  four  years  working  with  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  the  well-known  horticulturist 
and  rosarian.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  wanted  him  to  remain  permanently  with  him 
but  Mr.  Kemp  preferred  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Little  Silver.  There  his 
garden  was  soon  filled  with  giant  zinnias  and  dahlias.  Perhaps  because  of  his 
liking  for  large  dahlias  he  became  interested  in  Japanese  iris— an  iris  which 
gave  him  another  large  as  well  as  beautiful  flower. 

Little  Silver  is  in  a  good-soil  growing  area,  noted  for  its  fine  small  fruits, 
but  it  is  a  sandy  soil  which  one  would  think  was  the  last  kind  of  soil  in 
which  to  grow  humus-loving  Japanese  iris.  Mr.  Kemp,  however,  being  the 
horticulturist  he  was,  simply  proceeded  with  humus,  manures,  peat  moss,  etc., 
to  make  over  the  soil  to  the  liking  of  the  Japanese  iris.  Soon  he  was  growing 
some  new  and  beautiful  iris  of  his  own  creation.  He  did  not  plan  to  sell  his 
iris  seedlings  but  it  was  not  long  before  paths  were  beaten  to  his  door  by 
gardeners  who  came  to  see  the  iris  and  ended  by  insisting  on  buying  them. 
So  he  finally  began  selling  his  seedlings  and  so  well  were  they  liked  that 
before  his  death  he  was  supplying  gardeners  and  estates,  not  only  here  but 
abroad. 

Mr.  Kemp  began  crossing  Japanese  iris  for  clear  colors  as  he  felt  too  many 
Japanese  iris  had  too  many  “stripes,  rings  and  mottles.”  One  of  his  seedlings 
was  thought  by  some  to  be  finer  than  Gold  Bound;  when  it  faded  the  underside 
of  the  petals  turned  a  soft  cream-ivory  color  so  that  it  gave  a  yellow  look  to 
the  iris  and  one  wondered  if  at  last  here  was  a  start  of  a  yellow  Japanese  iris. 
Celestine,  a  lovely  lavender  of  his,  was  a  great  favorite  as  was  also  a  fine 
pink,  Daydream,  which  had  intriguing  bluish  buds.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kemp’s 
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interest  in  Japanese  iris  is  why  so  many  New  Jersey  gardeners  keep  a  few  of 
these  iris  in  their  gardens. 

If  one  went  down  the  coast  a  little  farther  one  would  come  to  Eaton  town- 
like  Little  Silver,  set  in  a  countryside  of  quiet  loveliness;  a  land  flat  but  filled 
with  lovely  big  trees  and  shrubs.  Here  was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frances  E. 
Cleveland,  known  as  Sunnybrook,  with  gardens  around  a  lovely,  large, 
rambling  home  filled  with  fine  antiques.  Here  Mrs.  Cleveland  grew  her 
famous  Siberian  iris,  many  of  her  introductions  being  in  the  top  group  today, 
as  Turquoise  Cup,  White  Dove,  Little  Boy  Blue  and  Mountain  Spring. 
About  1923  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  introductions  accounted  for  about  forty  percent 
of  the  finest  Siberian  introductions. 

The  soil  at  Eatontown  is  a  porous  sandy  soil  but  with  Mrs.  Cleveland’s 
knowledge  of  plant  requirements  and  how  to  go  about  supplying  them  she 
had  no  trouble  in  growing  any  plant.  Like  so  many  of  America’s  first  hy¬ 
bridizers  who  were  interested  in  their  work  mainly  because  they  loved  the 
iris  flower,  Mrs.  Cleveland  loved  iris  with  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
mere  crossing  cannot  give.  She  left  a  heritage  for  love  of  the  Siberian  iris  to 
the  Region  so  that  today,  just  naturally,  gardeners  in  the  area  put  in  some 
Siberian  iris  with  their  perennials.  Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
her  and  her  garden  and  nursery  always  spoke  of  her  lovable  personality. 

Mary  Judson  Averett,  of  Chatham,  New  Jersey,  whom  Region  19  hopes 
you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  1961,  gave  considerable  of  her  time 
to  Society  affairs.  She  helped  in  many  capacities,  including  that  of  assistant 
editor  of  the  Bulletin.  Her  garden  at  Bound  Brook,  known  as  Orchard  Cot¬ 
tage,  was  well  known  by  iris  enthusiasts.  There  she  grew  not  only  lovely  tall 
bearded  but  iris  of  many  kinds;  but  what  is  more  to  the  point  is  that  she 
grew  them  as  an  adjunct  to  her  garden  just  as  she  grew  any  other  perennial. 
One  would  see  Iris  fulva  growing  at  one  end  of  a  terrace  and  l.  versicolor  at 
the  other  end;  a  colony  of  gracilipes  would  grace  the  background  of  a  bench 
while  a  group  of  tectorum  would  beautify  the  bench  ends.  Close  to  the  ter¬ 
race  steps  little  verna  grew  with  graminia  close  beside  it.  Clumps  of  prismatica 
would  be  strategically  placed  and  a  whole  colony  of  cristata  edged  a  bank. 
She  grew  pseudacorus  alba  and  chrysographes  and  wilsonii.  An  occasional  tall 
clump  of  ochroleuca  would  catch  the  eye  while  she  used  galax,  wintergreen 
and  7.  verna  together  as  ground  cover  near  shrubs. 

Miss  Averett  once  said  of  iris:  “I  always  hold  my  breath  on  entering  an 
iris  garden  in  full  bloom,  perennially  fresh  and  entrancing  as  sunrise,  sunset, 
moonlight,  rainbows,  or  any  other  manifestation  of  light,  but  walking  along 
its  paths,  looking  closely  at  individual  plants  I  become  disappointed  unless  I 
find  variety,  delicate  differences  of  color,  or  form,  of  height,  branching  habit 
and  foliage,  and  I  like  to  come  upon  some  flowers  exquisite  in  color  and  form 
and  pattern,  near  at  hand  but  quite  lost  and  unsuspected  at  a  distance,  quali¬ 
ties  particularly  valuable  for  adding  interest  to  a  small  garden.  So,  I  have 
little  sympathy  with  proper  people  who  complain  that  there  are  too  many 
varieties  of  irises.  Too  many  perhaps  for  those  who  have  ambitions  for  a 
comprehensive  collection  and  find  themselves  balked  by  multitudes,  but,  for 
beauty,  for  infinite  variation,  for  reverent  wonder,  there  could  not  be,  now  or 
ever,  too  many  kinds  of  irises.” 

Miss  Averett  represented  the  American  Iris  Society  and  gave  an  address 
at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Presby  Memorial  Iris  Gardens. 


Among  the  gardeners  who  were  hybridizing  in  New  Jersey  at  the  start  of 
the  American  Iris  Society  was  Mrs.  Ella  Porter  McKinney,  of  Madison.  Many 
people  are  familiar  with  her  delightful  little  book,  Irises  in  the  Little  Garden, 
which  quite  belies  its  title,  since  it  is  also  a  studious  and  well-presented  work 
on  iris  in  general.  Many  of  the  iris-minded  folk  at  the  start  of  the  American 
Iris  Society  came  to  know  and  love  Mrs.  McKinney’s  garden  at  Madison. 
There  she  combined  iris  with  many  other  plants— foxgloves,  lupines,  colum¬ 
bines,  peonies,  early  veronicas,  thalictrums,  and  gypsophila.  Along  shaded 
pathways  and  nooks  were  I  verna,  cristata,  and  gracilipes,  with  white  violets, 
maidenhair  ferns,  forget-me-nots  and  Erythronium  grandiflorum.  Tall 
bearded  predominated  in  some  areas  but  were  used  as  accents  throughout 
the  garden,  while  groups  of  innocence  or  Quaker  ladies  were  as  effectively 
planted  as  the  latest  tall  bearded  introduction.  And  everywhere  springing 
up  amidst  the  plants  were  lovely  little  Johnny-jump-ups,  while  climbing  roses, 
clematis,  wisteria,  and  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  bordered  the  lines  of  two 
sides  of  the  garden.  And  in  that  garden  was  a  delightful,  lovely  personality 
with  whom  you  sat  and  shared  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  nature. 

Some  of  Mrs.  McKinney’s  introductions  of  iris  are  still  popular,  as  her 
lovely  My  Lady  and  Seashell.  In  the  Presby  Gardens  is  a  corner  where 
there  is  a  planting  of  iris  of  Mrs.  McKinney’s.  That  that  was  accomplished 
was  due  to  Mrs.  Jacobs,  of  Morristown,  a  close  friend  of  Mrs.  McKinney’s, 
who  through  the  years  has  maintained  in  her  garden  a  section  known  as  the 
McKinney  Memorial,  in  which  Mrs.  Jacobs  cared  for  Mrs.  McKinney’s  seed¬ 
lings  and  plants  from  her  garden. 

In  south  Jersey  at  the  time  of  the  start  of  the  American  Iris  Society  were 
several  gardeners  interested  in  crossing  iris.  Among  these  was  Mr.  M.  E. 
Douglas,  who  lived  in  Woodbury.  Mr.  Douglas  maintained  a  garden  that 
was  a  mecca  for  iris  lovers  each  spring.  It  was  not  only  a  beautiful  garden 
with  lovely  backgrounds  for  the  iris,  but  a  garden  where  one  was  sure  to 
find  the  newest  introductions,  for  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  hybridizing  believed 
that  much  better  results  were  obtained  if  one  used  fine  stock.  Mr.  Douglas 
grew  many  seedlings  but  seldom  introduced  an  iris.  He  always  felt  that  his 
seedlings  were  not  quite  good  enough. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  gardeners  who  paved  the  way  for  the  present 
hybridizers  in  Region  19.  To  these  pioneers  in  iris-breeding  work  and  their 
staunch  support  of  the  iris  as  a  splendid  plant  for  the  perennial  garden  the 
members  of  the  Region  owe  a  debt  they  can  only  repay  by  trying  in  their 
way  to  go  on  with  the  good  work. 

(Barbara  F.  (Mrs.  F.  P.)  Walther  is  the  Director  of  the  Presby  Memorial 
Gardens,  Montclair,  N.  J.) 


W.  S.  Snyder 

Mr.  Snyder,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  died  on  December  29,  1959.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  AIS  since  1927  and  an  accredited  judge  since  1935. 
He  was  dean  of  the  iris  growers  in  the  Sioux  City  area.  His  introductions 
include  Kamiv,  Insignia,  Conclusion,  Bright  Melody,  and  Gratitude. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Sioux  City  Garden  Club  and  had  served  as  chairman 
of  “Sioux  City,  the  Beautiful,”  a  part  of  the  national  movement  for  the 
beautification  of  cities.— Ethel  K.  Ricker. 
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Iris  Colors  and  Pigments 

Dr.  Peter  Werckmeister 

Can  one  still  expect  new  colors  in  Iris?  This  question  concerns  not  only 
the  breeder,  but  also  the  amateur  who  takes  pleasure  in  viewing  the  colors 
of  the  many  new  varieties  appearing  every  year.  The  popularity  of  the 
flamingo  pinks  which  spread  so  rapidly  among  irisarians  is  clear  proof  of 
how  much  more  important  a  new  color  is  than  other  progress  in  breeding. 

The  origin  of  this  new  color  is  known.  As  the  result  of  a  mutation  a  new 
pigment,  not  found  in  any  wild  iris,  made  its  appearance.  This  new  pigment, 
lycopin,  in  turn  produced  other  color  combinations  with  already  existing  types 
of  pigments.  However,  all  of  them  have  in  common  the  tangerine  beard. 

If,  therefore,  at  some  future  time  an  additional  pigment  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  genus  Iris  should  be  discovered  there  would  be  the  possibility  for 
additional  new  iris  colors.  May  we  expect  additional  new  pigments  in  iris? 
Is  there  a  possibility  that  wholly  new  iris  colors  may  make  their  appearance? 

The  attempt  to  anticipate  such  future  events  is  like  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  an  unknown  country,  and  such  a  voyage  requires  careful  preparation  if 
one  is  to  keep  his  feet  on  solid  ground.  It  is  not  a  question  of  designing 
tapestry  flowers  without  real  life.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well 
informed  about  all  possible  conditions  underlying  the  wide  diversity  of 
flower  colors.  The  next  step  is  to  find  out  which  of  these  occur  in  iris. 
Then  it  is  essential  to  determine  how  colors  not  found  in  iris  have  made  their 
appearance  in  other  garden  flowers.  Only  in  this  manner  can  one  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  concerning  the  possible  origin  of  new  colors  in  iris. 

In  the  past,  new  colors  appeared  unexpectedly  and  then  it  took  all  of 
the  breeders’  skill  to  combine  this  new  attribute  with  other  qualities  to 
create  superior  garden  varieties.  The  sweet  pea  is  an  example  of  this. 
Formerly  there  was  no  scarlet  sweet  pea,  but  suddenly  a  new  pigment 
appeared  by  mutation  and  sweet  peas  of  bright  scarlet  color  were  produced. 
Today  we  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  flower  pigments,  permitting 
prophecies  concerning  what  may  be  expected  and  suggestions  as  to  how 
these  expectations  may  be  realized  in  iris.  Let  us  have  a  look  at  what  is 
known  at  present. 

The  Distribution  of  Color  in  Iris  Flowers 

When  a  section  of  the  petal  of  an  iris  flower  is  examined  under  the 
microscope  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  nearly  always  the  color  pigment  is 
found  only  in  the  thin  epidermal  layer,  and  the  underlying  parenchyma  cells 
show  no  color  in  ordinary  light.  It  is  only  in  the  ultraviolet  range  that 
fluorescent  pigments  may  be  seen  there;  but  these  must  not  be  neglected 
since,  as  copigments,  they  alter  the  appearance  of  the  visible  pigments.  It 
is  very  astonishing  that  nature  produces  the  most  saturated  colors  in  an 
extremely  thin  epidermal  layer  of  pigment. 

All  flowers  with  a  velvet  sheen  when  viewed  under  the  microscope  are 
seen  to  have  definitely  protruding,  papillate  epidermal  cells.  Where  there 
is  no  velvet  sheen  these  papillate  cells  are  not  observed.  Velvety  dark 
violet  pansies  have  such  epidermal  cells,  but  the  dull  black  pansies  have 
rounded,  non-protruding  cells.  Although  the  color  of  these  pansies  is 
different  they  have  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  pigment;  the  difference 
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in  color  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  form  of  their  epidermal  cells. 

A  velvet  sheen  and  highly  concentrated  pigment  can  be  seen  in  deep 
violet  irises,  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  in  the  signal  spot  of  Iris  susiana, 
and  that  is  where  the  papillae  are  most  elevated.  Where  the  epidermal  cells 
of  the  flower  of  /.  susiana  are  flat  the  color  is  a  dull  gray.  The  velvet  sheen 
is  most  important  with  irises  of  dark  color.  For  example,  the  falls  of  variegatas 
and  amoenas  are  deeper  in  color  if  the  velvety  sheen  is  present,  whereas  the 
yellow  and  white  colors  of  the  standards  do  not  lose  their  brilliancy  if  the 
sheen  is  lacking. 

Cell  Sap  and  Plastid  Pigments 

When  the  pigment-carrying  epidermal  cells  of  the  iris  flower  are  viewed 
through  the  microscope  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  pigments 
localized  in  different  parts  of  the  cell.  One  kind,  the  anthocyanins  which 
are  chymochrome  pigments,  produces  colored  cell  sap  (Figure  la).  The 
other  kind  are  the  yellow  carotenoid  pigments,  found  only  in  plastids,  which 
are  tiny  biscuit-shaped  structures  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  (Figure  lb). 
In  gray,  brown  or  red-purple  flowers  both  occur  in  the  same  cell  (Figure  lc). 

In  the  petals  and  sepals  (standards  and  falls)  of  tangerine  pinks  the 
lycopin  pigment  is  found  in  the  plastids;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  tangerine- 
colored  beard  of  these  flowers.  Thus  the  beautiful  shell  pinks  are  white- 
diluted  tangerine.  This  being  so  we  can  understand  why  the  tangerine 
pigment  can  be  combined  in  the  same  flower  with  all  the  known  shades  of 
anthocyanin;  each  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  pigment-carrying  epidermal 
cell.  However,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recognize  the  pink  color  if  it 
occurs  with  yellow  plastid  color. 

Now  I  have  found  that  it  is  easy  to  extract  the  yellow  pigment  with 
alcohol,  but  lycopin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  is  not  removed.  If  then 
orange-colored  beards  are  immersed  in  alcohol  the  yellow  color  is  removed 
and  they  turn  pink  if  they  contain  lycopin;  if  no  lycopin  is  present  they 
become  white.  Also,  plants  heterozygous  for  the  tangerine  gene,  which  appear 
among  F2  progenies  and  are  of  TA3  genetic  constitution,  can  be  detected  by 
this  test.  Thus  such  tests  are  important  for  the  breeder  or  geneticist  because 
in  some  irises  with  bright  orange  beards  the  color  is  due  entirely  to  orange 
colored  carotenoids. 

Reds  to  Blues  Due  to  Anthocyanins 

The  cell  sap  pigments  mainly  are  the  bearers  of  colors  between  red  and 
blue.  It  is  the  anthocyanins  and  their  copigments  that  produce  color  in  this 
range.  Many  anthocyanins  are  known,  all  derived  from  basic  anthocyanidins, 
and  their  chemical  structure  is  of  interest  because  a  slight  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  molecule  may  cause  a  change  in  color.  At  the  present  time 
8  anthocyanidins  have  been  found  in  garden  flowers  (Figure  2).  All  are 
derived  from  the  same  basic  molecular  structure  and  are  known  chemically 
as  sugar-free  aglycones.  When  a  change  in  flower  color  appears,  either  as 
the  result  of  mutation  or  segregation,  the  new  color  usually  represents  a 
change  to  a  chemically  simpler  molecule. 

If  we  examine  the  colors  of  garden  flowers  it  is  found  that  certain 
anthocyanidins  are  present  in  scarlet  flowers,  others  occur  in  gentian  blue 
flowers,  whereas  most  of  them  overlap  in  the  intermediate  purple  and  violet 
range. 

Anthocyanins  and  their  copigments  nowadays  can  be  identified  by  means 
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Fig.  1.  Diagrammatic  representation  of  papillate  epidermal  cells  from  iris  flowers  of 
different  color:  a,  from  a  violet  flower  with  colored  cell  sap  and  colorless  plastids, 
indicated  by  cross-hatching  of  central  part  of  cell  and  few  surrounding  plastid 
granules  in  black;  b,  from  a  yellow  iris  with  colorless  cell  sap  and  yellow  plastids, 
indicated  by  absence  of  cross-hatching  and  additional  plastid  granules;  c,  from  the 
purple  falls  of  a  variegata  flower  with  colored  cell  sap  and  yellow  plastids. 

of  paper  chromatography.  With  this  technique  chemical  substances  in  solution 
are  concentrated  on  absorbent  paper  at  localized  points  and  may  be  identified 
by  their  appearance  and  relative  positions.  This  display  of  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  on  paper  is  called  a  paper  chromatogram  (Figure  3).  Two-dimensional 
chromatograms  as  we  prepare  them  show  very  nicely  the  differences  in  the 
pigments  of  diverse  iris  colors.  New  anthocyanins  can  be  recognized  easily 
and  we  are  able  to  identify  various  colors  with  definite  pigments  and  com¬ 
binations  of  pigments.  There  are  six  principal  causes  of  color  variation  be¬ 
tween  red  and  blue,  which  will  now  be  considered. 

Causes  of  Red  to  Blue  Color  Variations 

1.  Variation  in  pH  of  cell  sap.  This  can  be  shown  readily  in  vitro.  If 
acid  is  added  to  a  test  tube  containing  anthocyanin  extract  the  mixture  turns 
red;  if  alkali  is  added  it  turns  blue,  and  then  often  very  rapidly  green.  This 
result  must  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  copigments  which  change  from 
colorless  to  yellow  when  alkali  is  added.  Willstaetter  found  this  same  cyanin 
in  red  roses  and  blue  cornflower  and  believed  that  the  change  in  color  was 
due  to  the  pH  effect.  Now  we  know  that  the  pigment  of  the  blue  cornflower 
is  an  aluminum-iron-chelate  of  cyanin.  The  acidity  of  the  cell  sap  in  the 
living  cell  can  be  assumed  to  vary  within  narrow  limits  (precise  pH 
measurements  are  problematical  in  the  living  cell).  Consequently  color 
changes  in  nature  due  to  differences  in  pH  are  not  so  great  as  formerly 
believed. 

2.  Variation  in  the  chemical  structure  of  anthocyanidins.  There  are  known 
today  eight  anthocyanidins.  The  most  complicated  of  these  occur  in  wild 
flowers,  whereas  in  garden  flowers  they  may  change  by  mutation  into 
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simpler  forms.  The  chemical  formulae  of  these  anthocyanidins  are  shown 
in  Figure  2,  with  the  arrows  indicating  the  direction  of  the  change  from  the 
more  complex  to  the  simpler  molecules. 

Most  scarlet  flowers  contain  pelargonidin,  the  simplest  anthocyanidin. 
I  know  of  only  one  exception,  the  scarlet  cyclamen,  which  contains  paeonidin; 
but  scarlet  peonies  equally  owe  their  color  to  pelargonidin. 

All  gentian  blue  flowers  have  delphinidin  except  the  blue  cornflower, 
Centaurea,  which  has  cyanidin.  Delphinidin  is  the  principal  iris  anthocyan¬ 
idin  and  the  iris  anthocyanins  derived  from  it  differ  mainly  in  sugar  and 
organic  acid  content. 

Hirsutidin,  the  most  complicated  anthocyanidin  has  been  found  up  to  now 
only  in  Primula  hirsuta.  Rosinidin  has  been  found  in  Primula  rosea.  It  is 
a  triumph  of  the  chromatogram  technique  that  rosinidin  was  found  and 
classified,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  isolated  and  identified  by  classical 
methods. 

The  colors  of  the  anthocyanidins  on  the  acid  chromatograms  show  what 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  red  series.  They  form  three  color  groups  according 
to  their  molecular  structure:  delphinidin,  petunidin,  malvidin  and  hirsutidin 
are  purple;  cyanidin,  paeonidin  and  rosinidin  are  carmine;  pelargonidin  is 
scarlet. 

The  fuchsia  flower  is  the  most  instructive  example  of  color  variation  in 
different  parts  of  the  flower  corresponding  to  the  anthocyanins  present— 
paeonidin  is  found  in  the  calyx  and  malvidin  in  the  corolla. 

Of  the  greatest  interest  are  the  garden  flowers,  such  as  the  cinerarias, 
which  contain  all  of  the  pigments  in  the  anthocyanin  range.  These  teach  us 
that  blue  colors  are  due  to  delphinidin  only,  violets  to  delphinidin  and 
cyanidin,  carmines  to  cyanidin  only  and,  finally,  the  scarlets  to  pelargonidin 
only.  Comparison  of  the  chemical  formulae  shows  that  this  progression  from 
blue  to  red  involves  a  change  to  chemically  simpler  molecules. 

It  can  be  predicted  that  a  really  red  iris  will  not  be  found  until  we  discover 
a  cyanidin  or  pelargonidin  mutant.  A  comparison  of  our  so-called  red 
irises  with  the  truly  red  flowers  of  other  garden  plants  shows  that  in  iris 
the  combination  of  delphinidin  and  yellow  carotenoids  only  produces  a 
grayish  red  or  brown.  In  pansies  cyanidin  is  found  and  the  combination  gives 
a  more  brilliant  color. 

Since  the  direction  of  color  mutation  preferably  leads  to  a  chemically 
simpler  molecule  it  is  not  wholly  improbable  that  one  day  a  truly  red  iris 
with  cyanidin  or  pelargonidin  will  be  found.  This  could  happen  among  garden 
seedlings,  especially  after  inbreeding.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  crossing 
to  a  wild  species  with  any  other  anthocyanidin  might  lead  to  a  greater 
variation  in  the  formula  of  the  anthocyanidins. 

The  greatest  advance  towards  red  that  can  be  obtained  with  delphinidin 
is  realized  in  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum.  If  additional  progress  is  to  be 
made  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  for  a  new  anthocyanidin. 

Many  years  ago,  Hayashi  isolated  a  malvidin  glycoside  from  an  iris  and 
called  it  ensatin  after  Iris  ensata,  which  is  the  name  applied  to  I.  kaempferi 
in  Japan.  My  own  search  for  new  kinds  of  anthocyanidins  led  me  to  detect 
malvidin,  first  in  I.  chrysographes  and  later  in  an  Abbeville  red  seedling  of 
a  Louisiana  iris  which  was  received  from  Mr.  Steiger.  Therefore,  breeders 
of  apogons  may  have  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  color  break.  However,  I 
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Fig.  2.  Chemical  formulae  of  anthocyanidins  found  in  garden  flowers,  arranged  in 
order  of  complexity,  as  they  appear  on  2-dimensional  paper  chromatograms,  with 
the  arrows  indicating  the  direction  of  change  from  the  more  complex  to  the  simpler 
molecules.  The  position  of  OH  groups  able  to  form  aluminum  chelates  are  marked 
with  heavier  lines  in  the  formulae  of  pitunidin,  delphinidin  and  cyanidin. 

have  found  malvidin  in  the  signal  spot  of  the  oncocyclus  species  I.  auranitica 
and  in  a  rather  red  form  of  a  sofarana-like  iris  found  with  the  assistance  of 
Professor  West  near  Laklouk  in  Lebanon. 

3.  Variation  of  the  glycosides.  In  Primula  sinensis  Scott-Montcrieff  found 
that  strains  with  diglucosides  had  bluer  colors  than  those  with  monoglucosides. 
I  have  found  other  glycosides  in  Cayeux’s  diploid  tall  bearded  iris  variety 
Floridor  which  transmitted  its  new  anthocyanin  to  its  seedlings.  Whether 
the  new  glycosides  in  iris  will  produce  new  colors  cannot  be  predicted  at 
present.  The  dwarfs  also  have  interesting  possibilities.  The  sugars  found 
thus  far  in  iris  anthocyanins  are  glucose,  xylose  and  rhamnose. 

4.  The  copigment  effect.  This,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  understanding  the  variations  from  red  to  blue 
in  garden  irises.  In  examining  the  chromatogram  of  a  red-purple  iris  like 
Display  (Figure  3)  it  is  significant  that  it  shows  fewer  copigment  spots 
than  does  the  chromatogram  of  a  blue  iris  like  Blue  Rhythm  (Figure  3). 
This  effect  can  be  shown  very  nicely  in  a  test-tube  experiment.  If  the  pig¬ 
ments  of  iris  flowers  are  extracted  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  the 
extract  of  Blue  Rhythm,  even  in  this  acid  solution,  is  perceptibly  bluer  than 
that  of  Display.  At  such  a  degree  of  acidity,  the  pH  effect  no  longer  can 
be  effective.  If  to  the  extract  of  Display  is  added  the  extract  of  a  white  iris 
like  Gudrun,  the  color  changes  immediately  to  the  same  hue  shown  by  the 
extract  of  Blue  Rhythm.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  copigment  effect, 
not  the  pH  in  this  highly  acid  solution,  is  responsible  for  the  color  change. 
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My  chromatograms  show  that  there  are  copigments  differing  in  kind  and 
quantity  that  are  characteristic  for  different  color  groups.  Some  are  derived 
from  the  colored  isoflavon  irigenin,  but  there  are  others  perceptible  mostly  by 
a  strong  fluorescence  in  ultraviolet  light.  With  orchid  pinks  most  anthocyanins 
and  copigments  are  much  reduced,  but  here  one  notes  the  cumaric  acids 
which  are  held  to  be  a  first  step  to  anthocyanins. 

5.  The  chelate  effect.  If  we  aim  at  progress  in  the  blue  range  of  iris 
colors,  the  chelate  effect  is  of  special  interest.  Chelates  are  definite  chemical 
compounds  in  which  a  metallic  ion  combines  with  an  organic  molecule  at 
two  positions  having  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  tongs  or  a  chela.  These 
positions  are  marked  with  heavier  lines  in  the  formulae  of  delphinidin, 
cyanidin  and  petunidin  in  Figure  2.  Trivalent  aluminum,  for  example,  forms 
chelates  only  with  organic  molecules  with  three  hydroxyl  groups  of  which 
two  must  be  adjacent  to  each  other.  Therefore,  of  all  the  known  antho- 
cyanidins  only  delphinidin,  petunidin  and  cyanidin  are  able  to  form 
aluminum  chelates.  The  chelates  are  stable  in  weak  acid  solutions  such  as 
the  cell  sap  of  living  flower  tissues,  and  remain  in  the  colloidal  state. 

With  the  exception  of  Centaur ea  and  perhaps  other  Compositae  the  true 
blue  colors  of  other  known  blue  flowers  are  due  only  to  delphinidin.  Bayer 
showed  that  there  exists  more  than  a  single  stable  aluminum  and  iron 
chelate  of  cyanin  with  different  bases.  This  explains  why  cyanin  chelates  in 
nature  can  be  true  blue  as  in  Centaurea  cyanus. 

Aluminum  as  an  ion  is  soluble  only  in  acid  solution.  Therefore,  roots 
take  it  up  only  from  acid  soils,  not  from  alkaline  soils.  That  is  why 
hydrangeas  grown  on  alkaline  soil  are  never  true  blue;  they  must  be  cultivated 
on  an  acid  soil  to  have  true  blue  color. 

It  has  never  been  proved  that  blue  iris  colors  are  due  to  chelates  but  it 
is  highly  probable.  The  color  of  iris  anthocyanin  chelates  prepared  in  vitro 
at  pH  3  are  much  bluer  than  the  blue  iris  flowers  known  in  nature.  Since 
cultivated  violas  are  bluer  than  wild  ones,  so  with  iris  further  progress 
towards  genuine  spectral  blue  can  be  expected. 

Of  all  the  varieties  I  know  the  old  Ultra,  in  its  standards,  goes  farthest 
into  the  blue,  the  standards  being  very  nearly  true  gentian  blue.  Noteworthy 
also  in  this  respect  are  the  flowers  of  the  Reticulata  species,  Iris  histrio  var. 
aintabensis,  and  it  may  be  significant  that  Mrs.  Stevens  reports  having  grown 
seedlings  of  I.  munzii  on  an  acid  soil  in  New  Zealand  which  were  bluer  than 
the  species  grown  in  its  natural  habitat  in  California. 

6.  The  dilution  effect.  This  effect  is  of  interest  although  not  causing  wide 
color  variation.  I  discovered  this  effect  by  chance  when  diluting  an  antho¬ 
cyanin  extract,  and  noting  that  in  doing  so  it  became  not  only  brighter  but 
equally  bluer.  On  closer  examination  I  found  that  this  is  not  caused  simply 
by  a  pH  effect  or  some  chemical  change,  since  it  can  be  observed  when  a 
bottle  with  a  narrow  neck  is  filled  with  the  extract.  The  solution  appears 
lighter  and  bluer  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

The  dilution  effect  is  not  observed  with  pure  solutions  of  anthocyanin; 
it  is  seen  only  in  a  collodial  extract.  Since  cell  sap  is  a  colloidal  solution 
this  effect  is  almost  certain  to  play  some  role  in  the  cell,  although  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  this  can  be  definitely  proved. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  apart  from  tangerine-colored  irises  with 
small  amounts  of  anthocyanin,  there  is  not  one  iris  with  lighter  anthocyanin- 
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Fig.  3.  The  distribution  of  anthocyanins,  orange  fluorescing  copigments  and  cumaric 
acids  on  2-dimensional  paper  chromatograms  prepared  from  the  flowers  of  iris 
showing  varying  amounts  of  these  components:  upper  left,  the  variety  Display; 
upper  right,  the  variety  Blue  Rhythm;  lower  left,  I.  chrysographes;  lower  right,  the 
variety  Floridor.  The  anthocyanins  are  shown  in  black,  the  orange  copigments  are 
the  stippled  areas,  and  the  areas  outlined  in  black  are  occupied  by  the  cumaric  acids. 
The  circles  at  the  intersections  of  the  straight  lines  marking  the  left  and  lower  limits 
of  each  chromatogram  are  located  where  the  preparation  of  each  chromatogram 
starts. 

colored  standards  proving  the  contrary.  All  bitones  either  show  the  same 
color  tone  in  standards  and  falls,  or  the  standards  are  not  only  lighter  but 
also  somewhat  bluer.  This  effect  may  explain  the  fact  that  the  near  approaches 
toward  genuine  blue  have  been  reached  in  the  lighter  blues,  for  instance 
South  Pacific.  In  looking  for  new  anthocyanidins  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  when  somewhat  diluted,  cyanidin  will  look  rather  bluer  than  one  might 
expect. 

The  Anthocyanin  of  White  Irises 

Finally,  something  about  the  white  irises  should  be  mentioned,  since  some 
contain  anthocyanin  as  a  normally  uncolored  pseudobase,  which  becomes 
visible  if  the  flowers  are  immersed  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  former  publications  in  English  I  have  stated  that  this  pesudobase 
extract  then  shows  a  pink  fluorescence;  but  this  statement  is  somewhat 
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misleading,  for  the  effect  can  be  observed  in  plain  daylight  and  does  not  have 
the  fluorescent  character  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  On  the 
contrary,  with  a  mineral  acid  the  colorless  pseudobase  is  changed  to  the 
visible  anthocyanin. 

With  tetraploid  tall  bearded  varieties  the  effect  is  primarily  observed  with 
the  so-called  dominant  whites,  not  with  all-whites  like  Matterhorn.  Equally, 
diploid  recessive  whites  fail  to  show  the  effect.  In  tests  of  their  pure  white 
flower  parts,  amoenas  show  the  effect,  but  not  plicatas.  Since  yellow  flowers 
have  no  visible  anthocyanin  it  was  of  interest  to  test  them.  Here  the  test 
is  somewhat  hampered  by  the  fact  that  carotenoid  epoxydes  turn  blue  with 
mineral  acids.  In  general,  the  intense  yellows  and  the  standards  of  yellow 
variegatas  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  lemon  yellows.  It  must  be  stressed, 
however,  that  this  in  no  way  proves  that  the  absence  of  visible  anthocyanin 
in  the  standards  of  amoenas  and  variegatas  is  due  to  a  dominant  gene.  Such 
a  conclusion  can  only  be  made  if  sufficiently  large  progenies  of  suitably 
planned  crosses  are  carefully  counted. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  the  effect  is  found  in  species  hybrids  having 
a  recessive  white  as  one  parent.  With  other  species  it  is  a  question  of 
doubt  whether  the  test  can  be  used  to  determine  if  a  white  is  dominant  or 
recessive.  But  it  can  make  clear  whether  there  are  white  iris  species  con¬ 
taining  an  anthocyanin  as  a  pseudobase  and  others  quite  devoid  of  it. 

The  chemical  test  is  especially  positive  with  varieties  having  occasionally 
irregular  anthocyanin  splashes.  Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  these  irregular  splashes  in  all  cases  can  be  considered 
to  be  due  to  virus  infections  as  is  reported  occasionally  nowadays.  Seedlings 
from  certain  crosses  always  show  these  spots  and  splashes,  even  if  the  plants 
are  produced  by  embryo  culture  and  proved  healthy  in  every  respect.  Crosses 
with  white  chamaeirises  and  arils  of  all  sorts  tend  to  show  them.  Primarily, 
this  seems  to  prove  that  the  balance  between  free  anthocyanin  and  pseudobase 
is  chemically  very  unstable  and  can  be  altered  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
by  the  minutest  change  of  the  cell’s  chemical-physical  composition.  It  is 
surprising  that  species  hybrids  involving  dominant  white  tetraploids,  at  least 
in  former  days  ( then  including  yellows ) ,  tended  to  show  irregular  patches. 

This  leads  to  another  working  hypothesis  which  I  would  like  to  propose 
here  for  discussion.  To  my  knowledge  it  has  not  been  definitely  proved  by 
precise  analysis  of  Mendelian  ratios— which  by  the  way  is  very  difficult  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  seedlings  required— that  the  dominant  white  is 
due  to  a  gene  suppressing  anthocyanin.  On  the  contrary,  this  conclusion  is 
drawn  solely  from  the  fact  that  all  crosses  between  two  dominant  white  irises 
always  produced  some  blues  as  well  as  whites,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  parents  must  all  be  heterozygous.  It  is  not,  however,  indispensable  to 
ascribe  this  solely  to  an  inhibitor  gene  localized  in  a  chromosome.  The 
irregular  splashes  of  the  early  tetraploid  tall  bearded  and  of  species  hybrids 
seem  to  indicate  another  possibility. 

There  might  indeed  be  a  factor  localized  in  the  cytoplasm  or  in  the 
plastids  controlling  the  change  from  anthocyanin  to  pseudobase  or  vice  versa. 
Such  a  plasmon  would  not,  even  in  the  case  of  a  mitosis,  be  distributed 
equally  to  the  daughter  cells,  so  that  mosaics  might  arise  from  the  irregular 
distribution  of  the  plasmon.  There  is  therefore  the  possibility  of  interpreting 
the  irregular  splashes  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  some  blue  seedlings  as 
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a  plasmon  effect.  It  is  not  possible  to  delineate  briefly  here  all  possibilities 
to  prove  one  or  the  other  interpretation. 

Recessive  whites  merit  our  interest  as  much  as  the  subjects  already  dis¬ 
cussed.  We  imagine  today  that  the  effect  of  a  gene  consists  in  controlling  a 
synthesis  by  means  of  a  definite  enzyme.  This  should  then  be  valid  also  for 
an  anthocyanin,  which  is  a  complex  molecule  synthesized  only  by  different 
steps.  Therefore  there  are  several  points  where  synthesis  could  be  blocked 
through  a  gene  effect  failing  to  take  place.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded 
that  there  are  several  different  recessive  whites,  and  such  indeed  exist.  They 
are  readily  identified  if,  when  crossed  perhaps  with  Matterhorn,  they  pro¬ 
duce  100  per  cent  blue  seedlings.  Now  these  must  be  of  course  chemically 
distinguishable  and  one  could  learn  from  them  a  great  deal  about  the 
synthesis  of  anthocyanin. 

It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  breeders  would  have  different  recessive 
whites  for  chemical  analysis  even  though  some,  obtained  as  seedlings  from 
crosses  between  two  anthocyanin-colored  varieties,  have  no  garden  value. 
For  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  iris  pigments  such  plants  would  certainly  be 
valuable. 

The  whites  show  further  that  copigments  apparently  have  no  decisive 
influence  on  the  development  of  yellow  colors.  This  was  to  be  expected 
since  with  even  slight  pH  changes  to  the  alkaline  side  and  with  the  chelate 
effect  they  turn  yellow. 

Summary 

If  we  review  our  present  knowledge  of  iris  pigments  it  can  be  summarized 
as  follows. 

1.  Carotenoids  determine  the  color  range  from  lemon  to  tangerine. 

2.  In  the  red  to  blue  range  we  find  anthocyanins  derived  from  delphinidin 
which  promise,  in  consequence,  color  hues  from  purple  to  violet  to  blue. 

3.  From  several  species  of  apogons  we  have  identified  malvidin  glycosides, 
but  as  yet  we  cannot  predict  its  influence  on  color. 

4.  Colors  in  the  blue  range  of  the  spectrum  are  today  essentially  de¬ 
termined  by  the  copigment  effect,  although  the  chelate  effect  seems  to 
promise  us  considerably  bluer  shades. 

5.  Prospects  of  obtaining  new  anthocyanidins  by  mutation  and  species 
crossing  must  not  be  underestimated  in  comparison  to  other  flowers,  especially 
Viola  which  shows  relationships  similar  to  those  of  Iris. 

6.  New  color  mutants  have  been  obtained  in  other  garden  flowers  mostly 
through  inbreeding.  They  appear  as  chance  mutations  generally  leading  to  a 
chemically  simpler  molecule.  In  iris  this  suggests  an  approach  to  the  red 
color  range. 

7.  Another  way  to  obtain  new  colors  is  by  species  crossing,  and  we  know 
a  number  of  garden  plants  in  which  new  pigments  and  new  colors  have  been 
produced  in  this  manner.  Perhaps  crosses  with  apogon  species  and  oncocyclus 
hybrids  might  accelerate  progress. 

Dr.  Peter  Werckmeister  is  professor  of  botany  at  the  Botanical  Institute,  Geisen- 
heim,  Germany.  He  maintains  interesting  collections  of  irises  in  the  experimental 
garden  of  the  Institute,  and  at  his  residence  where  oncocyclus  species  and  regelio- 
cyclus  irises  were  blooming  when  Mrs.  Randolph  and  I  visited  the  W erckmeisters 
May  1959.  This  article  was  submitted  at  my  request,  first  in  the  original  German 
with  a  translation  which  I  have  edited  and  have  had  approved  by  Dr.  Werckmeister. 
-L.F.R. 
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Irises  in  Bronx  Park 

Dorothy  Hansell 

Through  the  years,  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  in  Bronx  Park,  has 
had  iris  growing  in  various  locations.  The  first  extensive  planting  was  the 
trial  garden  of  the  AIS,  preparation  for  which  was  started  in  August  1920. 
The  planting  was  undertaken  the  next  year.  Mrs.  Ethel  Anson  Peckham,  who 
is  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Iris  and  Narcissus  Collections  at  the  Garden, 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  first  AIS  trial  garden.  Later,  the  iris  occupied 
an  area  southwest  of  the  Conservatory.  Wars  and  their  attendant  labor 
problems,  however,  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  all  the  living 
plant  collections  as  they  should  be;  the  iris  suffered  for  a  while,  as  did  other 
plants.  Then,  in  1956,  steps  were  taken  to  renew  the  iris  collection,  and  in 
1957  the  iris  were  moved  from  the  ground  southwest  of  the  Conservatory, 
which  they  had  occupied  for  some  years,  to  the  upper  terrace  around  the 
Conservatory.  This  is  a  particularly  happy  location  for  them.  The  iris 
borders  extend  along  each  side  of  a  wide  path  for  some  five  hundred  feet  or 
more.  This  May  they  made  a  “magnificent  public  display,’  to  quote  the  words 
of  Dr.  John  Wister  who  saw  them  on  May  24.  Other  AIS  members,  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Smith  and  Fred  Cassebeer  who  saw  them  at  their  peak 
of  bloom,  feel  that  the  iris  here  will  put  on  a  good  show  in  May  1961. 

It’s  impossible  to  name  every  one  who  cooperated  with  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  in  the  restoration  of  its  iris  collection,  but  all  who  did 
so  are  people  whose  names  are  familiar  to  Iris  Society  members.  Who  was 
the  first  to  cooperate?  John  Wister,  of  course.  His  generous  contribution  of 
many  different  varieties  was  soon  followed  by  substantial  gifts  of  iris  from 
Kenneth  Smith,  Edwin  Rundlett,  F.  W.  Cassebeer,  Harold  W.  Knowlton, 
Henry  E.  Sass,  R.  M.  Cooley,  Tell  Muhlestein,  David  F.  Hall,  Orville  Fay, 
Grant  E.  Mitsch,  Geddes  Douglas,  Wellington  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Schortman, 
Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison,  and  others.  More  recently,  Walter  Marx  and  W.  A. 
Payne  donated  Japanese  iris  and  Mrs.  Zeh  Dennis  dwarf  varieties;  and  Bert 
Porreca,  Floyd  Zurbrigg,  and  Robert  Schreiner  and  others  sent  “guest”  iris 
for  the  1961  meeting. 

Of  course,  AIS  members  are  primarily  interested  in  iris,  but  being 
gardeners,  they  appreciate  other  plants,  too.  At  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  and  especially  in  May,  there  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  plants  for 
visitors  to  admire:  the  Thompson  Memorial  Rock  Garden  with  its  exciting 
alpines  and  other  perennials  that  revel  in  the  cool  root-runs  of  rocky  crevices; 
the  eight  acres  along  Snake  Road  where  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  flourish 
beneath  towering  trees  and  against  grey  rocks— a  veritable  fairyland  when 
these  shrubs  are  laden  with  the  colorful  blooms;  the  Herb  Garden  in  which 
aromatic,  culinary,  and  medicinal  plants  are  pleasingly  arranged  for  harmony 
and  contrast  in  texture  and  soft  colors:  the  beds  of  two  hundred  of  the  best 
herbaceous  and  tree  peonies;  the  Montgomery  Conifer  Collection  of  more 
than  two  hundred  specimens  of  evergreens,  some  rare  and  unusual,  planted 
out  on  an  eight-acre  tract. 

We  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  are  confident  that  you  will  enjoy 
your  visit  to  the  birthplace  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  Do  come  to  the 
annual  meeting  in  May  1961  and  let  us  show  you  around. 
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The  1960  Premia  Firenze  Awards 

W.  F.  Scott,  Jr. 

When  Chet  Tompkins’  Allaglow  won  the  Premio  Firenze  this  year  (with 
Tell  s  Cream  Crest  and  Melba  Hamblen’s  Mission  Starlite  taking  second 
and  third)  it  was  by  sheer  endurance.  Florence  had  a  long  winter,  very  cold 
and  very  wet.  Spring  approached  slowly,  then  came  on  in  a  rush  which  left 
both  plants  and  the  hurriedly  summoned  jury  slightly  dazed.  The  jury  con¬ 
vened  on  April  30th  and  represented  four  countries.  From  Germany  came 
Countess  von  Stein-Zeppelin.  From  Austria,  Miss  Hilde  Neunteufel.  Dr.  Gian 
Luigi  Sani  was  the  Italian  representative,  and  from  the  U.S.A.  came  Stafford 
Jory,  (Chairman  of  the  Jury)  and  W.  F.  Scott,  Jr. 

Point  Score  Table  Used 

The  sponsors  of  the  competition  have  established  a  point  score  table  which 
heavily  stresses  health,  vigor,  and  the  growth  habit  of  the  plant.  It  assigns 


these  points: 

Vigor  of  growth  .  1 0 

Resistance  to  disease  .  10 

Floriferousness  .  20 

Stalk  and  branching  .  20 

Color  .  15 

Form  .  10 

Substance  and  texture  .  10 

Odor  .  5 


100 

To  win,  with  this  point  table,  an  iris  must  not  only  produce  exceptional 
flowers,  but  more  importantly  it  must  be  a  vigorous  grower,  show  no  sign  of 
disease,  and  exhibit  many  buds  on  well-branched  stalks.  In  the  1960  compe¬ 
tition  there  were  a  number  of  plants  which  produced  huge  blossoms  of  unusual 
color  on  single  stalks.  They  were,  quite  obviously,  startling  novelties.  With 
our  usual  methods  of  voting  they  doubtless  would  have  won  high  honors. 
But  in  the  Firenze  garden,  with  every  plant  carefully  scored  each  day  for  ten 
days,  only  varieties  of  great  vigor,  with  many  stalks  and  buds  could  keep  up 
with  the  competition.  The  unanimous  feeling  of  the  jurors  was  that  a  plant 
which  could  produce  only  one  stalk  on  a  two-year  should  be  eliminated.  This 
sometimes  left  the  visiting  public  a  bit  puzzled,  and  more  than  once  a  juror 
was  asked  to  explain  why  a  plant  with  a  single  beautiful  stalk  was  marked 
with  the  “E’  marker  of  elimination.  When  a  plant  first  bloomed,  the  jury 
would  carefully  score  it,  counting  every  bud  and  noting  every  detail  of 
branching.  Then,  unless  it  was  eliminated  immediately,  the  jurors  would 
return  to  it  each  day  and  review  their  estimates. 

This  repeated  appraisal  is  most  educational.  Varieties  of  delicate  color, 
which  looked  perfectly  lovely  the  first  day  unfortunately  often  bleached  and 
looked  very  badly  thereafter.  Varieties  with  excellent  branching  and  excel¬ 
lent  flowers  sometimes  proved  to  have  only  one  bud  per  socket,  and  quickly 
bloomed  out.  Varieties  which  bloomed  quite  late  in  the  season  were  at  a 
mild  disadvantage,  just  as  they  are  at  any  of  our  annual  meetings.  There  is  a 
ten-day  period  chosen  to  span  the  middle  of  the  normal  season.  This  normally 
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accommodates  both  the  early  and  late  bloomers  as  well  as  the  midseason 
varieties.  In  an  unusual  season,  an  exceptionally  late  bloomer  could  get  left 
out. 

Fourteen  Awards  Made 

In  addition  to  the  top  three  awards  in  the  Premio  Firenze  there  were  eleven 
other  awards.  Five  Honorable  Mention  certificates  were  given  to: 


Variety 

Benton  Evora 
Frau  Else  Thiel 
Glittering  Amber 
Pretty  Carol 
Seedling  393-1 


Originator 

Sir  Cedric  Morris 
V.  von  Martin 
Melba  Hamblen 
Melba  Hamblen 
L.  W.  Brummitt 


The  prize  for  the  iris  with  most  unusual  color  was  won  by  Ronald  J.  Beattie 
with  Gavotte,  and  he  also  won  the  prize  for  the  best  red  iris  with  his  Quad¬ 
rille.  Harry  Randall  took  two  prizes,  his  Lodore  being  judged  the  iris  with 
the  best  branching,  and  Melbreak  the  most  floriferous  iris  in  the  competition. 
Nita  Stross  won  the  prize  for  the  best  Italian  variety  with  her  lovely  tan 
Pepita.  Certainly  the  most  appropriate  award  went  to  Roy  Brizendine,  whose 
glowing  brown-tan  Millionaire  was  selected  as  the  iris  with  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities. 


Bulletin  Innovation  Proposed 

I  have  an  idea  which  is  not  as  good  as  growing  seedlings  but  which  would, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  a  good  substitute  for  this.  One  of  the  most  .  .  . 
no,  I’ll  say,  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  informative  thing  about  the  two 
robins  to  which  I  belong  (Wilma’s  No.  1  Hybridizing  and  the  AIS  Red 
Special)  is  when  someone  describes  his  crosses:  why  he  made  the  cross,  what 
he  expected,  and  a  description  of  the  resulting  seedlings— not  just  the  good 
ones  but  the  bad  ones  too.  As  I  say,  this  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  actu¬ 
ally  making  these  crosses,  but  I  can  learn  from  them  a  lot  more  than  I  can 
learn  from  those  spineless  varietal  comments  the  Bulletin  carries.  I  wish  some¬ 
one  would  organize  a  system  whereby  hybridizers  would  submit  descriptions 
of  crosses  to  an  editor  who  would  organize  them  according  to  color  and  print 
them  in  the  Bulletin.  If  each  hybridizer  submitted  a  description  of  just  one 
cross,  there  would  be  much  too  much  to  print.  [Letter  excerpt.] 

—Claude  J.  Davis,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Mt.  Diable  Iris  Society  Formed 

Designed  to  serve  central  and  eastern  Contra  Costa  County,  which  borders 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  California,  the  Mt.  Diable  Iris  Society  was  formed  on 
January  14,  1960,  with  fifty-five  charter  members. 

A  full  slate  of  officers  was  elected.  The  president  is  Donald  Artz,  2016 
Woodland  Drive,  Antioch;  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Grace  V.  Mills,  905  West 
First  Street,  Antioch. 
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Morning  Treat  ( Arny ) .  Color,  salmon. 


Some  Variations  in  Characteristics 
Of  Louisiana  Iris 

Charles  W.  Arny,  Jr. 

In  the  groups  of  plants  known  as  Louisiana  iris  one  finds  many  variations 
with  regard  to  such  features  as  flower  color,  form,  texture,  floriferousness,  bud 
placement,  height  of  growth  and  variation  in  shape  and  color  of  signal  patches 
or  crests. 

This  writer  feels  that  greater  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
the  Louisiana  iris  would  be  understood  by  discussing  and  illustrating  some 
of  the  features  found  in  these  iris. 

Probably  there  is  no  flower  that  has  so  wide  a  range  in  color  as  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  iris  and  their  hybrids.  In  nature  the  colors  range  from  blue  to  white  and 
various  combinations  of  blends  and  hues.  In  addition  to  these  colors,  red, 
purple,  and  shades  of  yellow  have  been  found.  Not  only  are  these  variations 
noted,  but  bitones  and  bicolors  have  been  developed.  Among  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article  one  finds  the  colors  ranging  from  a  deep  red  of 
Prissy  Miss  to  light  bine  of  Blue  Chip.  If  only  these  illustrations  were  in 
color  they  would  be  breathtaking  to  all,  I  am  sure.  While  speaking  of  color  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  to 
develop  a  tricolor  iris.  Another  variation  colorwise  is  the  fine  pencil-line  edging 
of  gold  and  silver  appearing  on  some  of  the  newer  hybrids. 
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One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Louisiana  Iris  is  the  sometimes 
bright  crests  or  signal.  These  vary  in  shape,  size  and  color.  In  some  iris  there 
are  no  crests  present  at  all,  as  for  example,  in  New  Offering,  a  beautiful 
flaring  dark  blue,  prunella-violet  flower.  It  is  a  very  outstanding  iris  of  its 
class.  Violet  Ray,  with  its  very  large,  prominent  radial-type  of  crest  which 
is  cream  in  color,  will  catch  the  viewer’s  eye  as  quick  as  a  flash.  Still  another 
type  of  signal  is  the  rather  large,  prominent  yellow  crest  found  on  W.  B. 
MacMillan.  Less  conspicuous  but  nonetheless  distinct  are  the  line  type  of 
signals  of  Louise  Arny  and  Joyce.  While  both  crests  are  of  the  same  type, 
the  color  of  the  crests  on  Louise  Arny  are  yellow  while  those  of  Joyce  are 
greenish  chartreuse.  One  of  the  most  unusual  crests  seen  recently  is  that 
found  on  Morning  Treat.  The  crest  itself  is  a  yellow-line  type  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  deep,  prominent  maroon-colored  margin.  The  maroon  color 
tends  to  extend  out  through  the  veining  of  the  falls. 

Flower  forms  may  be  numerous  but  all  would  appear  to  be  variations  from 
five  standard  positions  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 

These  positions  are:  (1)  Both  sepals  and  petals  down,  (2)  both  sepals  and 
petals  erect,  (3)  sepals  down  and  petals  erect,  (4)  sepals  horizontal  with 
petals  erect,  or  (5)  both  sepals  and  petals  horizontal. 

The  first  of  the  forms  mentioned,  that  with  all  floral  parts  straight  down, 
is  generally  not  pleasing  and  not  found  too  often  among  the  registered  garden 
varieties. 


Prissy  Miss  (  Holleyman ) .  Color,  deep  red. 


New  Offering  (Davis).  Color,  dark  blue-violet.  HM  1959. 


The  second  form,  that  with  all  floral  parts  erect,  has  not  been  seen  by  this 
writer  and  the  idea  has  no  appeal. 

Flowers  with  sepals  down  and  petals  erect  are  referred  to  as  having  flaring 
form  as  are  those  which  have  sepals  horizontal  and  petals  erect.  Flowers 
with  both  of  these  forms  are  very  pleasing  and  have  great  use  for  garden 
purposes.  Excellent  examples  of  these  two  forms  are  New  Offering,  Prissy 
Miss  and  Morning  Treat. 

The  flat  form  where  both  sepals  and  petals  are  horizontal  is  well  portrayed 
by  the  varieties  W.  B.  MacMillan  and  Blue  Chip.  It  can  be  noted  that 
these  cultivars  not  only  tend  to  be  flat  but  are  rather  compact  and  have  over¬ 
lapping  floral  parts.  In  fact,  W.  B.  MacMillan  is  probably  the  most  compact 
of  all  Louisiana  iris. 

The  form  of  Violet  Ray  is  to  the  writer  a  graceful  drooper.  Its  large 
sepals  together  with  the  very  noticeable  radial  crest  make  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  attractions  in  any  garden. 

Louise  Arny  has  a  very  distinct  form,  its  sepals  and  petals  are  not  quite 
horizontal,  but  rather  raised  or  cupped  with  a  slightly  fluted  twist  to  both  the 
sepals  and  petals.  These  slight  twists  give  a  very  ruffled  effect  to  the  flower. 

For  those  who  like  the  ruffles,  the  varieties  Prissy  Miss,  W.  B.  MacMillan, 
New  Offering,  Joyce,  and  Louise  Arny  should  have  much  to  offer. 

Have  you  noted  any  other  characteristic  which  differs  among  these  flowers? 
The  style  arms  vary  in  color,  shape  and  form.  For  example,  the  styles  of  W.  B. 
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Blue  Chip  (Smith).  Color,  hyacinth  blue.  HM  1951,  MSD  1957. 


MacMillan  are  dark  red,  smooth  and  broad,  and  the  tips  of  which  are  very 
plain.  In  contrast  the  styles  of  Joyce  are  broader  and  more  serrated  on  the 
tips  with  a  lacy  white  corner  on  the  sides  of  the  style  arms.  Blue  Chip  has 
small,  narrow,  smooth  style  arms.  Look  closely  and  you  can  see  the  lacy  tips 
of  the  styles  of  New  Offering. 

These  characteristics  are  just  a  few  which  help  distinguish  one  cultivar 
from  another  and  help  make  these  flowers  beautiful.  The  reader  should  note 
that  not  one  of  these  irises  with  their  many  differences  is  being  said  to  be 
better  than  another  but  rather  that  wide  differences  are  found  among  them. 

Mr.  Amy  is  an  associate  professor  of  agricultural  economics,  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute,  and  a  breeder  and  grower  of  Louisiana  irises.  Box  511, 
S.L.I.,  Lafayette,  La. 


Mrs.  Hazel  Recknor 

Mrs.  Recknor,  of  Creston,  Iowa,  died  on  February  21,  1960.  She  was 
widely  known  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  as  an  iris  grower  and  hybridizer  and 
her  Mint  Julep  and  Mohr  Lace  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  gardens  of  the 
area.— J.  Arthur  Nelson. 
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Ha  ve  Fun  With  Iris * 

Loleta  K.  Powell 

This  is  for  you  eager  early  gardeners  who  may  have  just  received  the  cur¬ 
rent  AIS  Bulletin.  Your  heads  are  swimming.  Chromosomes,  genes,  organic 
matter,  a  confusion  of  varieties  of  fertilizers,  hodge-podge  of  pedigree,  embryo 
culture,  dominant  factors,  names,  names,  names  of  irises  past  and  present, 
charts  of  ancestry— aren’t  these  all  going  about  inside  your  brain  incessantly? 
Aren’t  you  beginning  to  feel  like  a  boat  at  sea  on  an  uncharted  course?  My 
brain  still  swims,  and  I’ve  been  reading  this  fascinating  text  of  iris  culture  for 
five  or  six  years;  I  daresay  it  will  be  swimming  three  decades  from  now.  But 
I  don’t  worry.  I  refuse  not  to  have  fun  growing  things.  I  go  only  so  far  in 
this  technical  know-how.  I  know  the  saturation  point.  It’s  deeper  than  it 
was,  but  not  so  deep  as  for  some  of  these  iris  greats.  And,  for  the  time  being, 
I  don’t  care.  I’m  going  to  have  fun  with  the  work  and  take  this  technical 
stuff  by  degrees. 

An  ideal  soil  for  irises  is  rich,  deep,  but  well  drained.  Fortunately,  we 
can  add  compost  and  peat  moss  to  increase  potential  food  available,  add 
plenty  of  bone  meal  plus  some  complete  fertilizer,  not  manure,  at  setting  and 
a  top-dressing  of  the  latter  as  new  spring  growth  comes.  We  can  add  topsoil. 
We  can  incorporate  sand  and  elevate  our  beds;  also  provide  trenches  for 
drainage  if  beds  are  wide  or  deep  at  all.  We  should  barely  cover  the  rhizome 
and  plant  not  too  closely  and  in  as  much  sun  as  possible  to  keep  sunlight  and 
air  in  free  circulation.  This  procedure  eliminates  much  of  our  iris  tendencies 
to  leaf  spot  and  rot.  We  who  grow  them  so  closely  in  our  limited  space 
because  we  love  them  so  much  are  asking  for  trouble.  You  will  have  troubles, 
but  they  can  be  overcome  and  lived  with.  So  why  worry  yet?  Or  at  all?  If 
rot  does  occur,  nothing  beats  scraping  out  the  soft  spot  and  letting  in  sun, 
no  matter  what  anyone  tells  you.  For  leaf  spot,  we  can  cut  away  and  burn 
the  brown  spots— the  brownest  anyway.  If  we’re  especially  courageous,  we 
can  spray  with  Phaltan  in  one  of  the  little  gadgets  that  screws  right  on  the 
end  of  the  garden  hose,  and  do  the  roses  at  the  same  time.  Also,  it  pays  to 
gas  seedling  beds.  There  is  almost  no  weeding  to  do  even  the  second  year. 

Reset  when  the  notion  strikes  you;  but  when  the  plants  appear  crowded,  it 
will  strike  you.  I  get  best  results  right  after  bloom  time,  when  I  want  to  clean 
up  anyway  and  before  the  daylilies  start.  My  best  bloom  and  greatest  in¬ 
crease  come  on  plants  set  earliest  the  preceding  spring.  I  like  to  dip  in  and 
water  with  instant  fertilizer  solution  then  as  I  do  any  other  plants,  but  you 
don’t  have  to,  especially  if  you’re  not  trying  eventually  to  educate  your  chil¬ 
dren  with  them  as  I  am  hoping  to. 

I’m  prissy  or  effeminate,  or  something.  I  like  edgings  to  my  beds,  things 
low  and  sweet.  I  would  not  face  spring  and  irises  without  pansies.  The  Swiss 
Ulswater  Blue  is  a  color  all  others  are  at  home  with.  Iberis  and  alyssum  are 
invaluable  too.  Some  of  the  sedums,  pinks,  and  surely  peonies  are  good  mixed 
in;  daylilies  are  the  perfect  background  and  if  you  want  grandeur  at  bloom 

*  Reprinted  from  the  North  Carolina  Iris  Society  Bulletin  for  April  1960.  The 
author,  Loleta  K.  (Mrs.  Samuel  E.)  Powell,  is  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Iris 
Society  and  lives  at  Princeton,  N.  C.  Her  recommendations  on  iris  culture  apply 
especially  to  that  section  of  the  country. 
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time,  have  some  spires  of  digitalis  in  the  background,  some  of  the  daylilies  as 
Judge  Orr  and  Queen  of  Gonzales  near  blue,  brown,  or  white  irises,  and 
Little  Cherub  down  front;  it’s  new,  golden  and  heavenly  near  blues  or  blacks. 

Because  I'm  a  bit  of  a  dramatist,  I  believe  in  staging  a  garden.  Don’t 
th  row  all  your  colors  about.  Stage  that  Gold  Sovereign.  You’ll  find  it  grand 
near  the  pale  but  quietly  gorgeous  Jane  Phillips  or  Lady  Ilse  blues.  Try 
Solid  Gold  near  Technicolor.  Try  Happy  Birthday  near  Pierre  Menard 
or  Black  Diamond.  Whites  make  a  good  background,  and  these  and  creams 
like  Amandine  take  one  gently  from  Orelio  crying  in  redness  to  even  North¬ 
western,  rich  and  purple.  Some  multicolored  pansies  to  shield  the  browning 
daffodil  beds,  not  to  vie  with  the  many  colors  in  the  iris  border.  If  you  have 
many  irises,  you  might  like  to  use  gold  pansies  round  a  bed  chiefly  gold,  for 
example. 

If  I  were  just  starting  in  irises,  and  if  I  possibly  could.  I’d  buy  three 
rhizomes  of  each  variety  and  plant  them  in  a  neat  triangle  together,  being 
careful  to  “stage”  the  colors  against  background  and  with  one  another.  For 
white  I’d  choose  Cascadian  and  Sarah  Lee  Shields.  For  yellows— we  need 
a  great  deal  of  yellow— I’d  choose  Gold  Sovereign  for  golden,  gleaming  yel¬ 
low  and  try  to  see  that  a  little  shade  reaches  it  in  the  afternoon;  Golden  Sun¬ 
shine  for  a  rich  yellow;  and  an  oldie,  Moonlight  Madonna,  for  the  best 
green-yellow  I  can  find  anywhere.  Amandine  and  Spellrinder  I’d  have  for 
creams,  and  Star  Shine  for  an  off-cream  that’s  delightful.  There  are  no 
better  purples  in  moderate  price  than  Concord  Velvet  and  Northwestern. 
Ginger  is  the  best  brown  I’d  choose;  Inca  Chief  would  undoubtedly  be  my 
golden  brown-tan  affair.  Blue  Sapphire  is  a  must  for  light  blue.  For  deep 
blue  Harbor  Blue  is  good,  and  old  Chivalry  still  has  not  been  displaced. 
Black  Taffeta  and  June  Meredith  are  the  “black”  and  pink  I’d  save  up 
to  buy.  And  I’d  have  to  have  Pink  Sensation,  Black  Forest  and  Rosed  ale 
because  they  are  low  and  go  down  front  so  well— also  because  the  first  is  so 
early  and  so  pink,  the  second  is  so  dark,  and  the  third  is  pink,  frilled,  excellent 
for  breeding  and  so  absolutely  charming.  Plicatas  could  wait.  So  could  blends, 
even  Butterscotch  Kiss;  though  Twenty  Grand  would  please  me  nearly  as 
well.  In  its  particular  orchid  coloring  there  is  no  equal,  even  with  its  poor 
branching,  to  Dreamcastle.  Ebony  Echo  would  satisfy  me  as  a  red.  In 
amoenas  Wabash  is  still  not  surpassed  for  my  money.  Staten  Island  is  the 
top  variegata.  I  used  to  like  blends.  You  will  see  I  admire  deep,  pure  seifs 
now.  But  as  I  said,  if  I  were  starting  now.  Take  this  list  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  have  purposefully  stuck  to  low-  and  moderate-priced  irises,  except  two.  I 
have  never  been  sorry  I  saved  to  buy  an  especially  fine  one. 

In  breeding  I  don’t  worry  either.  I  don’t  have  a  record  of  every  pollen 
grain  I  plan  to  place  or  have  placed,  but  I  have  learned  to  have  more  purpose 
in  my  crosses,  to  make  fewer  on  only  good  things.  I  do  not  hold  my  breath 
over  any  “baby”  of  mine.  When  my  Dykes  Medal  winner  blooms,  I  will  give 
Tell  Muhlestein  the  credit  for  inspiring  me  when  I  was  discouraged  and  for 
helping  me  to  trust  in  and  welcome  the  surprise  granted  by  the  Infinite 
Master.  And  I’m  going  to  have  fun  growing  irises. 


Bulbous  iris  sales  in  Washington  in  1959,  according  to  data  compiled  by 
the  State  Bulb  Commission  and  published  in  the  Northwest  Bulb  Grower  for 
May  I960,  aggregated  22,753,050  bulbs.  Acreage  was  340.75. 


Irisarians  Invade  Realm  of  Rosavia 

Peg  Grey 

Oregon  is  a  state  of  superlatives,  a  young  land  still,  despite  its  century  of 
settlement,  abounding  in  natural  beauty  with  its  abundant  resources  virtually 
untouched.  This  is  a  green  country,  where  bountiful  winter  and  spring  rains, 
balmy  warm  summers  and  falls,  produce  a  colorful  array  of  native  rhododen¬ 
drons  and  azaleas  and  as  yet  uncounted  numbers  of  lovely  trees,  shrubs  and 
wild  flowers— a  botanist’s  paradise  and  a  gardener’s  heaven.  Portland,  the 
City  of  Roses,  rises  above  the  great  Columbia  River,  surrounded  by  towering 
evergreen  forests  and  fertile  river  valleys.  Floriculture  is  a  major  industry. 
The  lush  fields  of  the  Willamete  River  Valley  are  widely  known  for  their 
production  of  roses,  lilies,  daffodils,  pansies,  dahlias  and  other  flowers.  The 
commercial  growing  of  irises  is  centered  here.  It  was  in  this  setting  that  over 
500  Irisarians  convened  for  the  39th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  May  18  to  21. 

The  preamble  to  the  convention  got  under  way  Tuesday  as  RVPs,  com¬ 
mittee  Chairmen  and  Directors  arrived  for  conference  meetings.  Registration 
started  Tuesday  evening  in  the  lobby  of  what  we  called  “Cliff’s  Hotel,”  the 
Benson. 

Early  Wednesday  morning  Region  13  hosted  a  breakfast  meeting  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Regional  Vice  Presidents.  At  these  meetings  the 
Board  brings  before  Region  leaders  the  important  business  and  committee 
reports,  and  plans  for  programs  to  be  carried  on  during  the  year.  President 
Fitz  Randolph  presided.  Complete  discussions  of  committee  functions  and 
programs  were  held.  The  meeting  lasted  all  morning,  until  time  to  load  the 
busses  for  the  Portland  area  gardens.  Meanwhile,  in  the  lobby,  the  members 
were  arriving  to  register  and  get  acquainted;  those  who  are  robin  members 
sought  out  pen  pals  in  a  special  robin  get-together  upstairs. 

The  first  afternoon  included  visits  to  the  gardens  of  Dr.  Matthew  Riddle 
and  George  Shoop  in  Portland  and  to  the  American  Rhododendron  Society’s 
official  Test  Garden  on  Crystal  Springs  Island. 

Roberta  and  George  Shoop’s  planting  surrounds  an  attractive  red  Victorian 
house.  On  two  large  lots,  guest  irises  were  laid  out  in  beds  between  wide 
paths,  with  seedlings  confined  to  the  back  lot.  A  crowd  gathered  around  a 
distinct  tangerine-bearded  blue  seedling,  sibling  to  the  pink-bearded  white 
La  Parisienne,  introduced  this  year  for  George  by  Gordon  Plough.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  between  George  and  Jean  and  Wally  Stevens  drew  many  listeners. 
George  noted  that  this  line,  (Jeb  Stuart  x  Floradora)  X  (Salmon  Shell  x 
Pink  Formal),  is  breaking  into  whites,  few  blues,  peaches  and  pinks. 

Dr.  Riddle’s  garden  in  Portland  Heights  is  a  private  botanical  garden  full 
of  the  treasures  collected  in  over  thirty  years  of  tramping  the  woods  and 
wilds  of  his  native  Oregon.  In  an  essentially  woodland  setting,  spotlighted  by 
the  glorious  species  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  broad  expanses  of  lawn  merge  into  beds  of  native  irises,  primroses 
and  hundreds  of  jewel-like  flowers.  This  garden  was  not  prepared  for  the 
convention;  the  plants  grow  in  their  natural  settings  established  over  many 
years.  An  outstanding  collection  of  some  two  thousand  plants  representing 
about  ten  species  of  Erythronium  (trout  lilies)  blooms  along  the  driveway  in 
March.  One  bed  contains  dozens  of  widely  variant  forms  of  native  irises 
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tenax,  innominata  and  clouglasiana.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  gardens 
I  have  ever  seen. 

In  planning  the  convention  the  Oregonian  gourmets  decided,  emphatically, 
that  this  was  one  convention  at  which  not  one  bit  of  chicken,  peas  or  creamed 
anything  would  be  served.  As  careful  attention  was  paid  to  planning  menus 
as  to  planting  irises.  Hosts  Bob  Schreiner  and  Rholin  Cooley  outdid  them¬ 
selves  to  feature  Pacific  Coast  seafoods  and  prime  Oregon  beef.  All  the  way 
through  the  food  was  superb  and  superbly  prepared. 

The  welcome  dinner  (actually  an  official  business  meeting),  with  President 
Fitz  Randolph  presiding,  brought  reports  from  various  Society  activities  to 
keep  the  membership  abreast  of  current  events.  [See  “Business  Transacted  at 
Portland,”  page  65.] 

Salem  and  Silverton  are  Oregon  towns  known  to  every  iris  grower.  Salem 
is  the  state  capital,  in  the  heart  of  Oregon’s  great  dairy,  berry-growing  and 
floriculture  belt,  and  the  home  of  Schreiner’s  Gardens.  Nearly  every  public 
and  private  planting  boasts  magnificent  evergreens,  brilliant  rhododendrons 
and  handsome  hollies. 

The  Schreiner’s  planting  was  brought  here  from  Minnesota  in  1947.  The 
formerly  bare  fields  have  been  developed  into  lovely  homesites  for  Pat  and 
Barnard  and  Jeanette  and  Bob  Schreiner  and  all  their  charming  children, 
and  recently  Connie  and  Jim  Kendall  completed  their  new  home  on  the 
property.  All  are  connected  by  the  famous  Schreiner’s  Walk  and  surrounded 
by  wonderful  display  gardens. 

Several  things  seemed  to  create  wonder  and  delight.  A  trio  of  lilliputs, 
standard  dwarf  bearded,  from  a  cross  of  (Jane  Phillips  x  blue  Austrian 
pumila)  X  Mrs.  Douglas  Pattison,  stopped  the  show  at  the  corner  of 
Schreiner’s  Walk  and  the  warehouse.  One  seedling  numbered  R1240-B  is  a 
broad,  ruffled  white  with  true-blue  venation  radiating  from  the  beard,  about 
fifteen  inches  tall.  It  will  probably  be  introduced. 

Bob  Schreiner  is  a  man  with  vision.  Far  ahead  into  the  future  he  foresees 
development  of  undreamed-of  new  colors  and  patterns  in  tall  irises  from 
present  day  use  of  little  known  species,  just  now  becoming  available  in 
America.  It  is  the  sort  of  vision  which  has  led  Paul  Cook  to  the  development 
of  such  things  as  Whole  Cloth,  Tollgate  and  Wide  World  from  horrid- 
looking  little  dwarf  species.  Pride  of  the  garden  is  a  collection  of  bearded 
species,  many  from  Randolph’s  collections  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
I.  balkana,  notable  for  its  deep  blue-violet  beard  (blue  clear  into  the  throat) 
has  been  crossed  with  reds  in  an  attempt  to  get  blue-bearded  reds,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  And  I.  croatica  has  been  used  with  blues  and  whites  from  tender 
lines  in  an  attempt  to  breed  hardiness  into  them.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
product  of  Bob’s  “fooling  around”  with  I.  aphylla  and  its  derivatives  is  a  most 
remarkable,  very  tall  blue  iris,  Blue  Barron,  to  be  introduced  next  season. 
An  attempt  to  get  a  black  iris  and  to  concentrate  factors  for  dark  blue  color 
led  Bob  to  work  with  these  strains.  Blue  Barron  is  a  huge  ruffled  mid-blue 
flower  with  beautiful  foliage,  robust  growth  habit,  and  branching  which  shows 
clearly  its  aphylla  ancestry,  sometimes  starting  almost  at  the  rhizome. 
Branched  like  a  Christmas  tree,  you  might  say. 

Following  a  delicious  Oregon  turkey  luncheon  at  the  Marion  Hotel  near 
Salem,  the  tour  continued  to  Silverton  to  the  historic  Kleinsorge  seedling 
patch.  Driving  through  the  downtown  and  residential  areas  you  notice  that 
Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  Treasure  Island  is  widely  grown  and  loved.  It  is  a 
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never-ceasing  amazement  that  from  this  tiny  garden  so  many  outstanding 
varieties  have  been  released.  From  just  a  few  lines,  sparingly  few  crosses 
have  produced  the  beautiful  browns,  blends  and  variegatas  now  involved 
in  most  newer  irises  in  those  color  groups.  And  Dr.  Kleinsorge  is  still  hard 
at  it  after  fifty  years! 

Few  gardens  can  equal  the  breathtaking  loveliness  of  the  Cooley  formal 
display  garden  in  full  bloom.  This  is  possibly  the  world’s  largest  garden  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  irises.  Rholin  and  Pauline  Cooley  started  it 
in  1929  as  a  small  home  garden.  How  many  gardeners,  large  commercial 
ones  as  well  as  backyard  amateurs,  report  they  first  became  addicted  to  iris¬ 
growing  by  first  purchasing  one  of  the  famous  Cooley  $2  or  $3  collections 
back  in  the  30’s  or  40’s? 

Fresh  spring  rains  had  washed  the  background  evergreen  plantings  till  they 
sparkled.  Trees  and  shrubs  were  bursting  with  bloom.  The  great  display 
beds  are  designed  to  show  the  most  effective  companion  plants  for  irises:  The 
irises  are  interplanted  with  Russell  lupines,  peonies,  columbine  and  other 
handsome  perennials;  many  types  of  complimentary  bedding  plants  are  used 
as  edgings.  One  huge  bed  of  pale  blue  Siberian  irises  was  fronted  by  brilliant 
golden-yellow  and  royal-blue  Dutch  bulbous  irises;  the  variety  Blue  Ribbon 
captured  the  admiration  of  all  visitors. 

Cooleys’  Exhibit  of  Iris  Arrangements 

The  great  display  room  held  a  wonderful  flower  show.  Pauline  Cooley 
greeted  visitors  wearing  a  bright  yellow  corsage  of  Garden  Gold.  She  and 
the  office  staff  had  designed  and  arranged  the  newest  varieties  from  Dave 
Hall,  Rudolph  Kleinsorge,  Matthew  Riddle  and  Jim  Gibson,  for  whom  they 
introduce.  The  result  outshone  the  arrangements  section  of  any  large  flower 
show  that  I’ve  ever  seen.  Special  favorites  were  Hall’s  new  black-and-white 
plicata,  Dot  and  Dash,  in  a  white  ironstone  bowl,  and  Jim  Gibson’s  clear 
blue  Blue  Spinel  with  blue  lupine  and  red-violet  clematis.  The  side  walls 
were  banked  with  curved  redwood  planter  boxes  holding  colorful  azaleas  and 
evergreen  foliage  plants.  Huge  hanging  baskets  of  fuschias  were  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  to  provide  a  flowery  canopy. 

The  Cooley  field  planting  some  miles  out  from  Silverton  was  not  near 
peak  but  displayed  some  outstanding  bloom.  Both  Cooley’s  and  Schreiner’s 
gardens  would  take  simply  weeks  of  visiting  to  study  everything  new  and 
interesting.  A  brief  visit  merely  whets  one’s  iris  appetite  for  more. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  many  special  iris  societies  held  educational 
meetings  which  drew  large  attendance.  The  Median,  Aril  and  Spuria  Soci¬ 
eties  were  each  represented  by  key  officers  and  featured  slide  and  discussion 
programs,  and  general  get-togethers. 

The  hybridizing  panel  was  a  standing-room-only  event,  with  the  crowd 
spilling  over  into  the  hallways.  Participating  were  Fitz  Randolph,  Jean 
Stevens,  Orville  Fay,  Bob  Schreiner  and  Tell  Muhlestein.  Much  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  centered  around  techniques  in  line  breeding,  and  breeding  for  disease 
resistance,  with  panelists  presenting  both  practical  and  scientific  viewpoints. 

Fabulous  is  the  only  word  to  describe  the  Walter  Marx  Gardens  at  Boring. 
There  are  200  acres  under  cultivation:  25  in  peonies,  30  in  tall  bearded  iris, 
20  in  Japanese  iris,  and  the  wealth  of  plant  material  is  amazing.  I  was  glad 
it  wasn’t  all  in  bloom;  too  many  enchanting  things  were  blooming.  Such  items 
as  I.  hookeri,  the  dwarf  form  of  /.  setosa— a  whole  bed  of  it!  A  clump  of 
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/.  setosa  was  blooming  in  a  lathe  house;  so  was  a  large  bed  of  I.  verna.  About 
six  speeies  of  trillium  and  some  charming  yellow  cypripediums,  the  terrestrial 
lady’s  slipper  orchids,  also  bloomed  here.  One  outside  bed  contained  a  tremen¬ 
dous  collection  of  bronzy  and  red  forms  of  echeveria  and  other  succulents.  The 
Breithaupt  hybrid  dwarf  Oregon  asters,  which  I  use  extensively  with  irises 
here  at  home,  were  outstanding.  Pacific  Coast  native  irises,  probably  hybrids 
of  douglasiana  and  innominatci ,  were  a  showy  sight  in  large  beds. 

Walter  and  Louise  Marx  are  delightful  people.  Walter’s  interest  in  flowers 
started  as  a  small  child;  he  was  first  interested  in  pansies.  His  purchase  of  a 
$2  Cooley  collection  in  the  early  1930’s  kindled  his  intense  interest  in  irises 
and  started  him  toward  the  development  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  country’s 
top  commercial  nurseries.  July  is  peak  bloom  for  the  Japanese  irises.  Over 
25,000  people  visit  the  annual  flower  show  which  features  the  famous  Marhigo 
strain  varieties  and  deGraff  lilies,  also  introduced  by  Marx  Gardens. 

The  pungent  aroma  of  alderwood  fires  and  smoking  salmon  filled  the  air 
around  the  warehouse,  where  chefs  served  up  another  notable  Oregon-style 
luncheon. 

We  were  sorry  that  bloom  in  Bennett  Jones’  Portland  garden  was  in  be¬ 
tween  seasons  and  was  removed  from  the  tour.  He  grows  a  complete  collection 
of  dwarf  and  median  irises  and  also  propagates  broadleaved  evergreens  which 
he  starts  as  small  plants  to  give  to  friends.  He  and  Betty  moved  from  Denver 
to  Portland  in  1941  to  be  able  to  grow  the  plants  which  fare  so  well  in  Oregon. 
Betty’s  hobby  is  people;  she  is  active  in  civic  and  church  activities.  Bennett, 
a  former  Eagle  Scout,  is  prominent  in  Boy  Scout  camping  and  counseling 
work.  Their  two  sons,  Bobby  and  Rick,  aged  10  and  13,  are  both  iris-minded. 
Bobby  bloomed  his  first  seedling  this  year  and  bids  fair  to  overtake  the  old 
man  as  a  hybridizer. 

Saturday’s  tours  took  us  to  the  Canby  area  gardens  of  Fred  DeForest,  Chet 
Tompkins  and  Ronald  Beattie. 

In  addition  to  prize-winning  irises,  Fred’s  garden  features  a  group  of 
spectacular  hybrid  azaleas  planted  in  a  lath-house.  A  large  planting  of  Violet 
Hills  captured  the  visitors  and  won  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup  as  the 
most  popular  iris  seen  during  the  meeting.  Equally  lovely  was  a  huge  clump 
of  Rehobeth  at  a  corner  of  the  house.  And  a  seedling  of  Rehobeth,  named 
High  Above,  to  be  introduced  next  season,  may  well  replace  its  parent  as  my 
favorite  tall  bearded.  It  is  perhaps  a  shade  deeper  blue,  slightly  more  ruffled, 
a  very  beautiful  flower. 

Fred  has  a  sly  sense  of  humor  and  affects  a  sort  of  jovial  cracker-barrel 
approach  to  the  acclaim  he  receives.  I  get  the  impression  he’s  not  much  for 
fuss  and  feathers.  He  was  apparently  taken  completely  by  surprise  when 
Violet  Hills  won  the  Cup;  he’d  stepped  out  of  the  banquet  room  for  a 
moment  during  the  awards  presentations  and  finally  Dr.  Randolph  started  to 
present  the  trophy  to  Fred’s  son.  But  then  in  came  Fred,  appearing  completely 
nonchalant  about  the  honor  he’d  received.  It  was  an  honor  well  deserved. 

Chet  Tompkins  is  probably  best  known  for  his  marvelous  red  varieties,  but 
he  turns  out  some  mighty  handsome  yellows,  blends  and  plieatas  as  well  as 
interesting  and  different  amoenas.  Allaglow,  winner  of  the  1960  Premio 
Firenze,  makes  a  sparkling  golden-bronze  clump.  The  garden,  just  a  stone’s 
throw  over  the  fields  from  Fred’s,  is  fairly  new,  having  been  transferred  from 
Iowa  about  five  years  ago. 

Ronald  Beattie  has  another  small  home  garden.  He  has  discontinued  his 
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Photograph  by  Everett  C.  Long 

In  the  Schreiner  garden:  Mrs.  Leon  Boschoff-Mostert,  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  iris  hybridizer,  and  guest  speaker  at  the  banquet;  Mr.  Boschoff-Mostert;  Dr. 
Matthew  C.  Biddle,  Director,  AIS,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Melba  Hamblen,  RVP, 
Region  12;  Edith  Coffey,  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Robert  R.  Young,  RVP,  Region  21. 


catalog  and  Chet  now  introduces  for  him.  Ron  collects  and  sells  antique  glass 
and  china,  many  pieces  featuring  iris  designs,  and  these  were  on  display  in 
the  house.  There  were  some  beautiful  Dutch  prints  of  very  old  beardless 
irises,  a  lovely  screen  of  Japanese  irises  embroidered  on  a  black  silk  back¬ 
ground  and,  providing  a  chuckle,  an  old-fashioned  thunder  mug  decorated 
with  a  blue  iris  in  the  bedroom. 

The  convention  banquet  is  always  the  highlight  of  any  meeting.  Genial 
Joe  Hoage,  former  Region  13  RVP,  MC’d  the  Portland  event  with  his  great 
good  humor.  Things  got  off  to  a  rousing  start.  A  closely-guarded  convention 
secret  was  that  Fitz  Randolph  was  to  be  initiated  into  the  Royal  Order  of  the 
Rose,  an  honor  conferred  upon  only  the  most  distinguished  visitors  to  the 
City  of  Roses.  That  he  was  taken  completely  by  surprise  was  delightfully 
obvious.  The  entire  Queen’s  Council  of  the  Realm  of  Rosaria,  resplendent  in 
white  suits,  their  white  straw  boaters  adorned  with  American  Beauty  bands, 
marched  to  the  speakers’  table  and  assembled  behind  the  rostrum.  Rosaria’s 
Prime  Minister  Ed  Egan  launched  the  impressive,  and  at  times  amusing,  cere¬ 
mony  detailing  the  role  and  symbolism  of  the  Rose  from  the  beginning  of  its 
history.  Proclaiming  the  motto  of  the  Rosarians  “For  you  a  Rose  in  Portland 
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grows,”  the  rose  ‘Happiness’  was  presented  to  Dr.  Randolph  as,  on  bended 
knee  he  was  given  the  title  of  Sir  Knight  of  the  Rose  ‘Happiness.’  The  variety 
has  been  planted  in  his  honor  in  Portland’s  world-famous  International  Rose 
Test  Garden. 

In  his  reply  to  the  Rosarians,  quick-thinking  Dr.  Randolph  recited  use  of 
the  fleur  de  lis  in  ancient  East  Indian  culture  and  noted  that  a  similar 
organization  and  ceremony  might  be  a  fitting  idea  for  Irisarians  to  copy. 

An  ovation  was  given  to  Region  13  committee  chairmen  in  charge  of  staging 
the  convention:  General  chairman  Bennett  Jones,  transportation  and  guest  iris 
chairman  George  Shoop,  registrar  and  treasurer  Austin  Myers,  Ron  Beattie 
for  evening  programs,  Rholin  Cooley  and  Bob  Schreiner  in  charge  of  catering, 
Connie  and  Jim  Kendall  for  the  beautiful  program  booklet,  Foster  Allen  and 
the  bus  captains,  hostesses  Margaret  Hoage,  Betty  Jones,  Myrle  Nahas  and 
Helen  MeCaughey,  and  Marjorie  Lane  for  the  robin  get-together.  That  Ben¬ 
nett  and  the  chairmen  and  committee  members  did  a  magnificent  job  is  some¬ 
thing  everyone  who  attended  will  remember  for  years  to  come. 

Joe  Gatty,  RVP  of  Region  19,  represented  the  Median  Iris  Society  in 
presenting  Fellowships  in  the  MIS  to  Marion  Walker  and  Fitz  Randolph  in 
appreciation  of  their  support  and  guidance  during  original  organization  of  the 
MIS  and  achieving  sectional  status  under  AIS. 

Much  excitement  and  anticipation  surrounds  presentation  of  the  Society’s 
special  awards  each  year.  The  1960  Hybridizer’s  Medal  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Franklin  P.  Lowry  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  the  originator  of  the  lovely 
Dykes  Medal  winner,  Violet  Harmony.  In  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
their  long  service  to  the  Society,  Distinguished  Service  awards  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Marion  Walker,  past  president,  under  whose  guidance  the  AIS 
has  made  more  rapid  growth  than  in  any  other  period  in  its  history,  and  has 
seen  the  expansion  of  interests  and  activities  into  all  types  of  irises;  and  to 
retiring  director  Carl  Schirmer,  who  for  twelve  years  served  as  a  Board  mem¬ 
ber  and  as  Treasurer  instituted  the  new  organizational  budget  system  by 
which  the  Society  operates  so  successfully. 

Frieda  Boshoff-Mostert  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  is  a  charming 
person  and  fascinating  speaker.  With  delightful  informality  and  a  wonderful 
wit,  she  captured  the  entire  attention  of  her  audience.  Commenting  on  a 
remark  that  an  expert  is  really  just  an  average  person  11  miles  from  home, 
Frieda  pointed  out  that  she  was  11,000  miles  from  home,  and  had  come  to 
the  United  States  to  learn  something  about  irises,  not  to  talk  about  them. 
Her  husband,  Leon  Boshoff-Mostert,  is  an  amaryllis  breeder  par  excellence, 
and  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  visit  American  amaryllis  breeders.  She 
recalled  her  introduction  to  American  irises  in  1939,  when  she  answered  a 
small  advertisement  by  the  Schreiners,  then  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Frieda 
wrote  to  inquire  whether  plants  would  travel  safely  to  South  Africa.  In  reply, 
Frieda  said,  Connie  Schreiner  assured  her  that  they  sent  rhizomes  safely  to 
many  of  her  countrymen  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Whereupon  Frieda 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  Schreiners  an  eight-page  letter  of  South  African 
history! 

The  first  plants  she  grew  included  Golden  Majesty,  Happy  Days  and 
Shining  Waters,  the  latter  intriguing  her  because  of  its  poetic  description,  a 
literary  skill  at  which  Connie  is  particularly  adept. 

Frieda’s  account  of  the  varying  climatic  conditions  found  in  the  widely 
varied  growing  areas  of  South  Africa,  and  of  the  centuries  of  her  family’s 
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history  in  the  building  of  South  Africa,  was  extremely  interesting. 

She  brought  greeting  to  all  AIS  members  from  the  Iris  Society  of  South 
Africa  which  she  helped  to  found  in  1953,  noting  that  it  publishes  three 
bulletins  annually,  needs  new  writers  and  welcomes  American  members. 

As  Dr.  Randolph  noted  in  his  address  to  the  members,  the  Oregon  con¬ 
vention  was  of  special  interest  to  all  Irisarians  because  it  included  every  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  genus,  from  the  ancient  bulbous  Junos  native  to  the  Middle 
East,  Turkey  and  Russia,  to  the  most  recently  cultivated  Japanese  irises  which 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Oregon,  and  the  beautiful 
western  native  species  which  were  so  attractive  in  the  Oregon  gardens. 

Though  raindrops,  which  are  as  pearls  to  Oregonians,  the  very  reason  for 
the  splendor  of  their  gardens,  held  the  very  peak  of  tall  bearded  bloom  in 
abeyance,  the  1960  annual  meeting  will  go  down  in  AIS  history  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  enjoyable  ever  held. 

Peggij  Burke  (Mrs.  Robert  E.)  Grey,  is  National  Robin  Editor,  editor  of 
Flight  Lines,  and  associate  editor  of  the  Rulletin.  Apt.  8- A,  810  Gonzales 
Drive,  San  Francisco  27,  Calif. 


The  Schreiner  Gardens 

Harold  W.  Knowlton 

After  an  interesting  motor  trip  from  Pasadena,  with  an  overnight  visit  to 
the  Marion  Walkers  at  Ventura,  followed  by  a  four  days’  ride  through  the 
giant  redwoods  and  along  the  California  coast,  we  arrived  at  the  Schreiner 
gardens  the  afternoon  before  the  convention.  There  we  were  welcomed  by 
the  members  of  the  family  and  with  Robert,  Bernard  and  Connie  we  inspected 
the  irises,  and  later  spent  a  most  enjoyable  evening  with  them.  The  gardens 
were  in  perfect  order,  and  thousands  of  stalks  filled  the  display  gardens  and 
lined  the  “Schreiner  Walk”  of  selected  seedlings  and  guests.  In  the  display 
garden  were  established  clumps  of  irises.  These  gardens  are  in  square  plots 
surrounded  by  attractive  plantings  of  shrubs.  While  we  wished  that  more 
had  been  in  bloom,  there  was  a  nice  display  of  open  flowers  with  top  blooms 
kept  in  fine  condition  by  the  cool,  cloudy  weather. 

Featured  this  year  is  Rococo,  of  which  there  were  several  clumps  in  full 
bloom.  It  is  a  very  ruffled  plicata,  with  white  ground  and  a  deep  blue  border, 
well  branched  and  with  strong  stalks.  Characteristic  of  Schreiner  irises  are 
robust  plants,  good  branching  and  clean  colors.  Particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  branching,  breaking  low  on  the  stalk  with  blooms  poised  so  as  to  give 
picture  stalks.  Equally  as  pleasing  as  Rococo  was  a  blue  and  white  plicata 
seedling  (R-177-C)  with  four  branches,  a  self  beard,  and  tips  which  curled  up 
in  an  attractive  way  adding  distinction  to  the  flower. 

In  the  office  and  also  in  the  open  patio  were  displayed  some  of  the  new 
introductions  in  cut  stalks.  Among  them  I  particularly  liked  Velvet  Robe, 
a  velvety  deep  mahogany  red  of  ruffled  form  and  widely  flaring  falls.  Tilla¬ 
mook  is  a  brown  red,  smooth  tailored,  with  a  dull  bronze  beard.  Honeybird 
is  a  superb  golden  bronze  with  heavy  substance.  A  bronze  seedling  (R1155A) 
opened  its  massive  ruffled  top  bloom  on  the  day  of  the  convention  tour. 

The  Schreiners  have  been  noted  for  their  long  line  of  “blacks.”  On  a  visit 
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several  years  ago,  I  was  amazed  to  see  large  fields  of  them  in  bloom.  Their 
latest  one  is  N  360-1,  a  full  dark  red  purple  which  is  to  be  named  Licorice 
Stick.  An  iris  with  solid  black  falls,  no  venations,  and  a  bronze  beard  is  Fay’s 
Black  Swan,  which  was  growing  nearby. 

I  consider  Amethyst  Flame  the  culmination  of  the  line  of  smooth  lavender 
pinks  which  include  Lavanesque,  May  Magic  and  Pink  Plume.  In  deeper 
tones  is  Alpenrose  which  made  fine  displays  in  several  places.  Blue  Sapphire 
is  a  recent  Dykes  Medal  winner,  a  ruffled  flower  which  grows  and  grows, 
and  year  in  and  year  out  produces  massive  bloom.  Salem  is  a  stately  light 
blue  with  a  light  beard  that  has  much  charm.  This  year’s  introductions  include 
Jean  Stevens’  Foaming  Seas,  a  ruffled  pale  blue  with  lines  which  suggest 
onco  breeding,  although  it  does  not  contain  any  of  that  blood.  I  first  saw  it  in 
her  garden  in  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  two  years  ago,  where  I  admired  and 
photographed  it.  Blue  Baron  is  a  blue  with  a  blue  beard  tipped  lighter,  and 
a  nice  ruffled  form. 

New  to  me  was  Sunnydale  in  a  lemon-yellow  color  of  which  we  have  too 
few.  A  smooth  lemon-yellow  with  a  matching  beard,  ruffled  and  with  a  small 
white  blaze  on  the  falls  (R  224-A)  was  another  that  caught  my  eye.  P  283-2 
is  a  cream  with  lace  edges.  In  one  corner  were  two  median  irises  which  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  They  were  second-generation  crosses  from  Jane 
Philips  X  a  blue  pumila.  R  1240  A  had  light  blue  standards  and  falls  deeply 
lined  with  blue  and  edged  like  the  standards.  R  1240  B  was  an  amoena  with 
rounded  white  standards  and  broad  falls  white,  deeply  veined  with  fine  close 
lines  of  blue. 

Mr.  Knowlton  is  an  iris  hybridizer,  a  director,  past  president,  and  chairman 
of  the  Registrations  Committee,  A/S.  32  Hancock  Street,  Auburndale  66,  Mass. 


The  George  Shoop  Garden 

Hugo  Wall 

This  garden  was  a  joy  to  visit.  Fifty -four  hybridizers  had  hopefully  sub¬ 
mitted  205  plants,  and  these  were  planted  in  beds  that  had  been  carefully 
planned  and  meticulously  cared  for.  Each  plant  could  be  easily  seen  and 
judged,  and  was  correctly  labeled  with  signs  that  were  easily  read.  The 
Shoops  were  charming;  they  seemed  happy  to  have  us  visit  them  even  though 
we  certainly  did  the  beautiful  grass  paths  no  good.  My  one  regret  is  that  our 
stay  was  so  short. 

Unhappily,  nature  cooperated  not  at  all.  The  cold,  rainy  weather  held 
bloom  down  to  15  percent  and  the  day  before  our  visit,  hail  shredded  the 
flowers  that  were  out.  This  further  reduced  the  number  of  plants  that  could 
be  fairly  judged. 

Most  stalks  were  high-branched,  probably  the  result  of  growing  conditions. 
The  plants  were  healthy  and  flowers  large.  Some  stood  out  and  deserve  special 
comment. 

Rejoice  (Young-Dukes)  is  a  ruffled  white  of  good  form  and  amazing  sub¬ 
stance.  The  flowers  had  been  shredded  by  hail  but  remained  pert  and  strong, 
with  standards  erect.  Durrance’s  D  58-30  had  a  heavy  stalk  with  five-way 
branching  and  a  large  blue  flower.  To  me  it  is  like  the  color  of  Blue  Rhythm 
and  was  one  of  the  best  iris  I  saw  in  Portland.  Rudolph’s  57-01  displayed 
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i  large  flaring  flowers  with  faintly  pink  standards  and  greyed  lavendar  falls 
carried  on  a  heavy  four-way  branched  stalk.  Stamback’s  37-53  is  both  beauti¬ 
ful  and  unusual.  It  is  tall  and  well-branched;  the  flowers  are  heavily  ruffled 
and  wide  with  buff  standards  and  a  faint  blush  of  orchid  on  the  falls. 

Space  requires  that  I  merely  list  a  few  of  the  remaining  varieties  that  were 
most  outstanding.  All  had  strong  well-branched  stalks  and  the  flowers  were 
of  good  size,  form  and  substance.  Indiglow  (Schortman),  the  best  deep  blue 
to  date.  Fox  54-64,  a  wide  blue-purple.  Violet  Ripples  (Maxim),  a  very 
clean  purple  with  a  light  yellow  beard.  Chinquapin  (Gibson),  a  white  ground 
tan  plic  with  a  yellow  beard,  seemed  to  have  taken  hail  exceptionally  well. 
Angeline  (Solomon),  a  ruffled  blue-white  with  closed,  almost  conical,  stand¬ 
ards.  Engagement  (Savage),  a  white  with  blue  flecks  and  a  white  tipped 
beard;  an  unusual  color.  Symphony  (Hinkle),  an  exceptionally  sturdy  and 
well -branched  ruffled  light  blue  with  a  heavy  white-tipped  beard.  Siren’s 
Call  (Fran  Smith),  a  crinkled  apricot.  Snow  Tracery  (Wills),  white  semi- 
flaring  flowers  with  blue  edging.  Spring  Nocturne  (Boen),  a  deep  purple 
with  a  signal  patch  on  the  rounded  falls.  Speckled  Bird  (Crandall),  a 
speckled  purple  onco-bred;  interesting.  Rutherford  58-3D,  an  apricot  with 
conical  standards  and  well-proportioned  flower. 

Time  did  not  permit  more  than  a  glance  at  a  group  of  most  interesting 
Shoop  seedings,  including  pink  amoenas. 

Dr.  Wall  is  Regional  Vice-President,  Region  18. 


The  Cooley  Garden 

Rorert  S.  Carney 

The  Cooley  garden  actually  consists  of  three  separate  and  distinct  gardens. 
In  town  is  the  formal  garden  which  features  massed  plantings  of  the  older 
varieties  of  iris.  The  display  garden  is  located  at  the  home  place  a  few  miles 
out  of  town  and  here  are  grown  the  guest  iris  as  well  as  the  newer  varieties. 
Last  but  not  least  is  the  commercial  planting  of  some  ten  acres  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  were  unable  to  visit  this  planting  due  to  the  bad  weather. 

The  iris  in  the  display  garden  were  well  grown  with  wide  paths  between 
the  beds  which  permitted  easy  viewing  of  the  flowers.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
sunshine,  the  bloom  was  on  the  sparse  side,  but  at  that  we  saw  several  out¬ 
standing  iris. 

Among  those  I  made  notes  on  were  Irene  Brown,  a  bright  pink  with  a 
coral  beard,  good  form,  substance  and  branching;  Dot  and  Dash,  Hall’s  black- 
and-white  plicata  with  good  form  and  well  branched;  Hall’s  58/25,  a  black 
and  white  plicata  but  this  one  is  a  border  iris;  Whir  of  Lace,  a  fragile- 
appearing  white  that  seems  to  have  the  ability  to  stand  the  weather;  Chin¬ 
quapin,  Gibson’s  latest  plicata,  “nuff”  said;  Blush  Pink,  the  same  form  as 
Ballerina  but  with  a  much  deeper  color;  Silvertone,  a  real  pale  blue, 
almost  white,  with  a  tangerine  beard,  good  form,  and  seems  to  be  a  good 
increaser. 

After  leaving  the  display  garden,  our  bus  proceeded  to  the  formal  garden 
in  Silverton,  which  we  viewed  between  showers.  This  garden  is  well  laid 
out  and  shows  the  results  of  years  of  loving  care.  Here  we  found  in  bloom 
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azaleas,  rhododendron,  both  pink  and  white  dogwood,  snowballs  (Viburnum) , 
peonies  and  several  other  flowers,  as  well  as  the  irises. 

The  entrance  to  the  iris  section  of  the  garden  was  flanked  by  two  beautiful 
silver-tipped  spruce.  To  the  right  as  you  entered  was  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  rare  katsura  tree  with  its  round  leaves  growing  out  of  the  main  limbs 
as  well  as  out  of  the  secondary  branches. 

Here  the  iris  were  in  full  bloom  since  they  were  well  protected,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  were  showing  the  effect  of  the  constant  rains.  The  beds  that 
caught  my  eye  were  those  displaying  Siberian  iris  in  hugh  clumps  with 
Dutch  iris  as  a  border  to  the  beds.  They  really  put  on  a  show.  [See  front 
cover.  Ed.] 

As  an  additional  treat,  Pauline  (Mrs.  Cooley)  had  prepared  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  iris  arrangements  which  were  on  display  in  the  office  building.  Not 
being  an  authority  on  arrangements,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  them  but 
they  were  breathtaking  to  say  the  least.  I  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  the 
ladies  in  the  group  were  taking  copious  notes  as  they  went  through  the  display. 

When  time  came  to  leave,  my  only  regret  was  that  I  would  not  be  able  to 
remain  over  a  couple  of  days  and  go  back  through  the  gardens  when  they 
were  all  in  full  bloom. 

Mr.  Carney  is  first  vice  president  of  A1S.  500  Colonial  Road,  Memphis  17, 
Term. 


The  Dr.  Matthew  C.  Riddle  Garden 

Marion  R.  Walker 

Here  is  the  result  of  devotion  to  collecting  and  hybridizing  West  Coast 
species  iris. 

The  collection  of  Dr.  Riddle’s  irises  started  in  Curry  and  Josephine 
Counties,  Oregon,  in  1936.  The  plants  were  found  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rogue  River  to  Galice  and  from  the  Sixes  River  in  the  north  to  the 
California  line. 

Most  of  the  varieties  blooming  in  the  garden  show  distinct  characteristics 
of  the  species  I.  innominata.  They  are  present  in  many  colors  but  yellow 
with  brown,  venation  seems  to  predominate.  There  were  present  several 
outstanding  clear  yellows  which  are  the  result  of  Dr.  Riddle’s  selective 
breeding. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  species  innominata  hybridizes  easily  in 
the  natural  state  with  such  other  species  as  douglasiana,  tenax,  chrysophylla 
and  bracteata.  As  a  result  many  of  the  plants  collected  around  the  periphery 
of  a  population  of  innominata  are  natural  hybrids  and  exhibit  many  different 
colors.  The  plants  collected  near  the  ocean  show  this  characteristic  and  plants 
are  very  rarely  found  in  this  location. 

There  are  several  specific  plants  that  require  comment  in  this  report  of  a 
most  interesting  garden.  In  the  corner  of  one  bed  there  was  a  small  plant 
with  pure  white  flowers.  Dr.  Riddle  says  that  this  is  the  only  white  form  of 
innominata  that  he  has  ever  seen  in  his  many  years  of  collecting  and  breeding. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  little  flower  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  produce  a 
famous  progeny  in  years  to  come. 

At  Illahe,  in  the  Rogue  River  section,  a  beautiful  variegata  form  of 
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Photograph  by  Everett  C.  Long 

Iris  innominata  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Matthew  C.  Riddle,  Portland 


innominata  was  discovered  a  number  of  years  ago.  From  this  collected 
variety  Dr.  Riddle  has  bred  a  line  of  yellow  and  red  bicolors  that  are  most 
interesting  and  very  bright  in  the  garden. 

In  the  same  location  an  orchid  form  was  discovered  and  there  are  now 
many  variations  of  orchid,  violet,  blue  and  purple  present  in  this  garden. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  their  native  habitat  these  little  flowers 
appear  in  the  blue  and  purple  forms  along  the  coast  and  as  one  goes  up  the 
trail  they  become  brown,  and  finally  yellow  as  the  clones  become  more  pure 
in  character. 

Dr.  Riddle  has  taken  this  collected  material,  grown  it  beautifully,  and  is 
breeding  lines  of  clear  yellow,  variegata,  blue,  orchid,  lavender-pink  and 
pure  white.  The  variety  of  color  developing  is  truly  amazing  and  should, 
within  a  few  years,  give  us  a  wide  variety  of  color  pattern  within  this  species 
and  its  hybrids. 

Also  growing  in  this  garden  were  fine  specimens  of  I.  tenuis,  which  is  very 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  and  I.  bracteata  which  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
in  the  garden. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  experience  to  visit  this  very  beautiful  garden 
in  a  secluded  spot  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  and  to  know  that  one  time 
or  another  all  of  the  West  Coast  natives  have  thrived  under  the  conditions 
present  here. 

Mr.  Walker  is  the  immediate  past  president  of  AIS. 
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The  Ronald  Beattie  Garden 

Earl  T.  Browder 

We  came.  We  saw.  They  conquered.  Have  you  ever  visited  Oregon  and 
the  irisarians  who  there  reside  when  the  iris  are  abloom?  Most  unfortunate 
are  you  if  your  reply  is  in  the  negative.  For  with  unmatched  hospitality,  with 
gardens  of  great  expanse  and  planned  beauty  and  a  climate  that  demands  you 
live  there  the  rest  of  the  days  of  your  life  they  captivate  you.  It  is  so.  I 
speak  with  authority,  for  I  have  so  visited. 

Mr.  Beattie’s  gardens  were  well  laid  out,  they  were  carefully  marked  and 
the  iris  were  well  grown.  We  were  made  welcome  and  were  heartily  received. 
How  I  wish  we  could  return  each  bloomtime.  Alas,  the  distance  is  great,  there 
are  other  obligations  and  the  years  pass  one  another  with  increasing  rapidity. 
Even  so,  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  gods,  we  will  return. 

Now  comes  the  difficult  part  of  reporting,  and  I  am  perplexed,  confounded 
and  confused.  “Write  of  ten  iris,”  so  sayeth  my  letter  of  instruction.  Now 
how  on  earth  is  one  to  write  of  ten  iris  with  the  beauty  of  ten  hundred 
varieties  yet  in  his  mind’s  eye?  Forgive  me  if  I  am  in  and  out  of  Mr.  Beattie’s 
garden,  and  permit  a  few  varieties  to  creep  in  that  I  found  elsewhere. 

Violet  Hills,  by  DeForest,  was  superb  everywhere,  and  winner  of  the 
Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup.  Apparently  I  was  not  alone  in  liking  this  nearly 
perfectly  branched  violet  with  blue-violet  beard. 

One  Desire,  by  George  Shoop,  of  Portland,  convinced  me  we  had  not 
reached  the  ultimate  in  pinks.  A  “pinker”  pink  I  have  yet  to  see.  Flower 
large,  stalk  heavy,  branching  good.  The  plant  in  Mr.  Beattie’s  garden  meas¬ 
ured  38  inches.  I  do  not  think  this  one  has  been  introduced  yet.  It  is  well 
worth  waiting  and  watching  for. 

While  on  the  subject  of  pinks,  Tell  Muhlestein’s  Jan  Elizabeth  has  more 
different  shades  of  pink  in  it  than  I  had  thought  could  be  found  in  one  flower, 
still  the  blending  is  so  subtle  as  to  make  the  shades  appear  to  flow  together. 

Wilma  Vallette’s  Black  Rose  stopped  me  with  its  velvet  black  horizontal 
falls,  slightly  lighter  standards  and  very  good  branching. 

My  next  note  says,  “Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen— No.  5-35-2,  white,  horizontal  falls 
edged  with  gold— do  tell  them  of  this  one.”  I  have. 

Sky  Rider,  by  Fothergill— nice  three-way  branching,  heavy  40-inch  stalk, 
good  foliage,  nearly  blue  self. 

Who  works  for  color  in  foliage?  (And  do  tell  me  how!)  I  noticed  that 
Juego  carried  purple  foliage  to  about  eight  inches  above  the  rhizome.  The 
flower  is  an  intense  blue  with  a  like  beard. 

Whole  Cloth— good  in  Portland  as  in  the  East.  White  standards,  blue 
falls.  Large  flower  exceptionally  well  shaped. 

My  notes  run  on  and  on— Grand  Teton,  Kerachi,  Full  Voltage,  Top 
Dollar,  Lute  Song,  Sylvia  Murray  (for  fragrance),  Party  Dress,  Toast 
and  Honey,  Millionaire,  Soo-Preme-Sue— these  and  many  others  I  found 
outstandingly  good. 

Portland  irisarians,  Portland  iris,  Portland— already  we  miss  you,  already 
count  the  days  until  the  iris  bloom  again  and  already  plan  hopeful  plans  for 
the  Convention  in  New  Jersey  in  1961. 

Mr.  Browder,  a  building  contractor,  is  president  of  the  Southern  West 
Virginia  Iris  Society.  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 
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The  Fred  DeForest  Garden 

Helen  McCaughey 

Entering  the  DeForest  garden,  one  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  bloom 
to  be  seen.  It  seemed  almost  too  much  for  one  person  to  take  in,  in  one  short 
visit.  The  only  fair  thing  to  do  in  reporting  this  glorious  garden  seemed  to  be 
to  ask  several  well-known  iris  personalities  for  a  report  on  the  favorite  flower 
seen  here.  All  were  ohing  and  ahing  at  the  lovely  iris,  and  hard  as  it  was, 
here  are  a  few  reflections  on  favorite  iris  seen  here. 

Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe  (New  York):  Utah  Valley  was  darn  good  in  this  gar¬ 
den-height,  size  of  flower,  color  and  proportion.  Though  I’m  tired  of  blue 
iris,  this  was  certainly  a  striking  blue. 

Joe  Gatty  (New  Jersey) :  High  Above  was  particularly  good,  Liked  the  branch¬ 
ing,  tailoring,  and  color— an  improved  Blue  Sapphire. 

Frank  Jordano,  Jr.  (California):  Violet  Hills  was  a  knockout!  (This  surely 
proved  true  when  Violet  Hills  was  named  winner  of  the  Franklin  Cook 
Memorial  Cup.) 

Glenn  R.  Thiele  (Idaho):  The  cherry-red  parent,  and  its  amoena  children 
were  terrific!  I  saw  nothing  else.  (Someone  was  carrying  on  Scotty’s 
practical  jokes  in  the  gardens.  I  wonder  who.  But  that  cherry  red  did 
attract  wide  attention.) 

Thomas  E.  Jacoby  (New  York):  Dawn  Crest,  a  delightful  iris  with  wide 
falls,  apricot  coloring,  and  a  soft  infusion  of  yellow.  (It  was  rumored  both 
Dawn  Crest  and  Dawn  Star  were  sold  out  completely  during  the  con¬ 
vention.  ) 

Jean  Stevens  (New  Zealand):  Irma  Melrose— a  lovely,  soft,  cinnamon-speck¬ 
led  cream;  effect  of  sunshine  lighting  the  center  of  the  flower,  with  excellent 
plant  habit  and  fine  form. 

Footnote  from  Wally  Stevens,  of  Wanganui,  New  Zealand:  The  most  amazing 
thing  I  saw  was  the  cheerfulness  and  the  humor  of  the  people  in  unfavora¬ 
ble  weather  conditions.  (Wally  should  have  been  in  Oklahoma  last  year, 
when  the  rain  came  by  bucketfuls,  he  would  have  been  amazed.) 

Wilma  Vallette  (Idaho):  Violet  Hills  at  DeForest’s  presented  its  usual 
lovely  appearance:  tall,  of  rich,  deep,  fluorite  violet;  very  smooth.  It  has 
large  size  and  fine  form,  nicely  ruffled,  on  well-branched  stalks.  It  well 
deserves  the  A.M.  it  won  in  1958. 

Jra  Wood  (New  Jersey):  I  liked  the  mass  planting  of  Violet  Hills,  its 
vibrant  coloring,  and  clean  growth  habit.  I  liked  High  Above  best  of  all, 
though  there  was  only  one  bloom. 

Larry  Mains  (Pennsylvania):  Dawn  Star  was  a  greatly  improved  Frances 
Kent  with  better  color,  size,  and  form. 

Orville  Fay  (the  hybridizers’  hybridizer— Illinois ) :  DeForest  has  great  talent 
as  a  plant  breeder.  High  Above  and  Dawn  Crest  are  beautiful;  I  liked 
everything  about  them. 

Polly  Anderson  (California):  I  loved  Lula  Marguerite  and  see  possibilities 
for  green  breeding  from  this.  Its  subtle  pastel  colors  vary  in  different  lights, 
but  are  always  attractive. 

L.  F.  Randolph  (New  York):  1  liked  Dawn  Crest— mainly,  because  I  have 
a  seedling  named  Pink  Cheeks  which  is  similar,  both  being  from  the  same 
parentage,  Frances  Kent. 
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Robert  S.  Carney  (Tennessee):  High  Above  eliminates  the  need  of  Blue 
Sapphire.  It  has  the  same  coloring  but  much  better  form.  Sky  Flame  was 
a  beautiful  white  with  good  form  and  branching,  and  that  carrot-red  beard 
was  certainly  commanding. 

Marion  R.  Walker  (California):  Violet  Hills  was  eye-catching  in  the  massed 
planting.  Good  form,  and  fine  branching,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  dark 
iris  seen  at  the  meeting. 

Apple  Valley  was  a  dainty  apple-blossom  pink  that  I  liked  especially.  It 
is  broad  of  falls  and  has  well-formed  standards.  The  growing  habits  are 
good,  and  it  would  be  a  worthy  addition  to  any  iris  collection.  One  would 
have  to  make  mention  of  the  huge-flowered  clematis  growing  in  this  garden, 
among  the  finest  specimens  I’ve  seen.  We  were  pleased  that  the  Franklin 
Cook  Memorial  Cup  was  presented  to  Fred  DeForest  for  his  good  show  of 
Violet  Hills,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  well-deserved  honor.  Mr.  DeForest  gives 
one  the  feeling  that  he  truly  loves  working  with  his  flowers,  and  his  garden 
reflects  tender,  loving  care. 

Mrs.  McCaaghey  is  a  former  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  22. 


Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  Garden 

Melba  B.  Hamblen 

Entering  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  garden  for  the  first  time  gave  one  the  happy, 
secure  feeling  of  coming  home  to  familiar  surroundings;  for  there  to  greet 
Convention  visitors  were  Gypsy,  Cascade  Splendor,  Ballet  Dancer,  To¬ 
bacco  Road  and  other  well-loved  irises.  Growing  in  huge  clumps,  just  coming 
into  bloom  with  promise  of  many  specimen  stalks,  the  irises  in  this  garden 
were  a  tribute  to  the  Doctor’s  ability  in  growing  iris  in  the  same  soil  year 
after  year. 

Without  a  doubt,  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  is  one  of  the  smallest  seedling  beds  in 
the  entire  iris  world.  And  probably  more  prize-winning  iris  have  originated 
in  his  compact  garden  (something  like  40  Award  of  Merit  winners)  than  in 
any  garden,  regardless  of  size.  To  visit  and  render  homage  to  this  great  irisar- 
ian  was  one  of  the  convention  highlights.  Cascade  Splendor,  which  could 
well  be  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  best  iris,  was  outstanding.  Tall,  with  beautiful 
branching,  carrying  nine  and  ten  buds,  this  rosy-tan  blend  is  characterized  by 
the  lilting  curl  of  the  fall  petals;  a  characteristic  that  could  almost  be  called 
a  trademark,  since  Cascade  Splendor  passes  this  trait  on  to  her  children. 

Ballet  Dancer,  also  a  blended  tan,  with  horizontal  flaring  falls,  was  equally 
outstanding.  Saucy  and  pert,  Ballet  Dancer  was  holding  her  own  with  iris 
of  much  more  recent  vintage.  Of  late,  petal  width  has  taken  on  great  im¬ 
portance;  the  wide  petals  of  Ballet  Dancer  will  not  be  easily  surpassed. 
Tobacco  Road,  which  was  our  first  real  brown  iris,  was  in  perfect  form,  rich 
in  color,  well  grown  and  fairly  tall.  Gypsy,  brightest  of  bright  variegatas,  was 
taller  than  any  other,  making  a  splash  of  color  that  carried  across  the  garden. 
Beautiful  clumps  of  Siberians;  Perry’s  Blue,  Caesar’s  Brother,  Royal  En¬ 
sign  and  Snow  Crest  were  mute  evidence  of  the  beauty  to  be  found  in  other 
species  of  iris. 

Just  across  the  way,  is  the  Doctor’s  lovely  Colonial  home.  He  has  lived  here 
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since  1914.  The  home  garden  was  landscaped  by  Howard  Weed,  and  a  more 
beautiful  spot  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Filled  with  rare  plants  and  shrubbery, 
but  growing  many  of  the  old  favorite  plants,  this  garden  creates  again  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  familiarity.  In  profusion  were  forget-me-nots  and  primroses,  hostas 
and  ferns,  peonies  and  bittersweet,  with  lordly  white  oaks  of  immense  size 
and  unsurpassed  beauty  stretching  their  protective  branches  over  all.  Queen 
of  this  show  was  Princess  Beatrice,  who  holds  the  distinctive  honor  of  being 
the  first  iris  grown  by  Dr.  Kleinsorge.  Rumor  has  it,  that  she  was  his  inspira¬ 
tion  as  well  as  his  delight,  and  that  it  was  she  who  started  him  along  the 
rainbow  trail.  Growing  in  a  perfect  setting,  created  (surely)  just  for  her, 
she  radiated  serenity.  Could  this  serenity  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  rosy-violet  blossom,  of  rounded  full  form,  had  opened  for  this  convention 
day? 

This  past  spring  found  me  far  too  busy  for  indulgence  in  the  usual  newsy 
letters  to  friends  in  the  Northwest.  Bennett’s  last  letter  was  enthusiastic  in 
its  prophecy  of  perfect  timing  for  the  convention;  therefore  we  were  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  unlovely  weather  that  Portland  was  not  enjoying  when  we 
arrived  a  day  or  so  before  the  official  opening  of  the  convention.  Of  course, 
plastics  kept  us  warm  and  dry  (I  think  I  shall  never  forget  the  spectacle  of 
Jim  and  Ev  Long  when  they  took  to  the  plastic  bonnets  Ann  and  I  loaned  to 
them.)  It  would  take  much  more  than  a  few  cloudbursts  to  dampen  the 
spirits  of  the  iris  fraternity;  consequently,  the  Portland  convention  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  best  we  have  attended.  The  gracious  hospitality  of 
our  hosts,  and  their  unwavering  faith  in  the  sun,  was  ample  compensation 
for  any  sparsity  of  bloom.  Since  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  leave  for  home 
on  Friday  morning,  we  undoubtedly  missed  outstanding  iris  that  bloomed 
after  our  departure;  therefore  my  varietal  comments  will  not  be  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  they  could  have  been.  Giving  superb  performance  under  adverse 
conditions  were: 


Schortman’s  Indiglow,  of  violet-blue  with  a  blue-tipped  beard.  This  is  a 
new  shade  of  violet-blue,  not  found  in  any  other  iris.  The  blossoms  are  wide 
and  full,  with  domed  overlapping  standards  and  wide,  semi-flaring  falls.  On 
a  one-year  plant,  four  increase  and  a  well-branched  bloomstalk,  with  nine  buds, 
indicated  fine  growth  and  vigor. 

Rococo,  Schreiner’s  new  introduction,  is  a  plicata  that  will  be  loved  by 
everyone,  including  non-plicata  fanciers.  Rococo  has  a  very  white,  very  clean 
ground  with  medium-blue  markings  forming  a  half-inch  border  on  the  fall 
petals.  The  standards  are  almost  entirely  colored  with  this  same  blue  (which 
does  have  a  bit  of  purple  in  its  make-up.)  The  entire  flower  is  delightfully 
ruffled  and  fluted.  Perhaps  it  is  this  fluted  ruffling  that  distinguishes  Rococo 
from  all  other  plicatas.  Rococo  is  a  fine  grower,  tall  and  well-branched  with 
many  buds. 

Black  Swan,  introduced  by  Orville  Fay  this  year,  is  a  rich  red-black  of 
velvety  texture  and  great  substance.  The  thick,  wide  beard,  created  by  a 
blending  of  purple  and  yellow  hairs,  gives  depth  and  richness  to  the  lustrous 
dark  flower.  A  35-inch  bloomstalk  and  five  increase  indicated  the  vigor  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  Orville’s  plants. 

Dorothy  Palmer’s  Snow  Ballet  was  spectacular.  This  sparkling  blue-white, 
with  a  touch  of  blue  at  the  haft,  was  very  crisp  and  starchy,  apparently  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  weather  as  well  as  the  “oh’s”  and  “ah’s.”  A  very  good  grower,  with 


good  branching  and  many  flowers.  A  bit  of  ruffling  on  all  petals  enhances  the 
beauty  of  Snow  Ballet. 

Dawn  Star,  sister  to  Dawn  Crest,  whose  beauty  I  remember  from  a 
previous  visit,  (both  are  being  introduced  by  Fred  DeForest  this  year)  was  in 
beautiful  condition  when  were  were  at  Fred’s  on  Tuesday  before  the  conven¬ 
tion.  A  large  flower,  with  domed,  closed  standards  and  wide  flaring  falls, 
Dawn  Star  has  standards  of  translucent  pink,  shading  to  yellow  at  the  outer 
edge.  The  falls  are  creamy,  light  yellow  with  a  slight  pink  overlay  at  the 
haft.  Well-branched,  vigorous  plants,  a  worthy  addition  to  Fred’s  list  of 
originations. 

Full  Circle,  a  recent  introduction  by  Chet  Tompkins,  was  very  striking 
at  the  Schreiner  garden.  The  wide,  round  petals  with  a  white-white  ground, 
heavily  stitched  in  rich  blue-violet,  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  Vigorous,  with 
one-year  plants  giving  four  and  five  increase  in  addition  to  the  bloomstalk. 
Well-branched,  with  flowers  of  exceptional  substance— could  one  ask  for  more? 

Cream  Crest,  Tell’s  1959  introduction,  was  not  in  bloom  when  we  were 
at  Schreiner’s,  but  since  I  have  been  hosting  this  iris  since  the  year  of  its 
birth,  growing  only  one-year  plants,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  note  that  as  a  clump, 
there  was  every  indication  of  even  better  performance  than  I  expected. 
Branching  was  excellent,  and  numerous  buds  gave  promise  of  a  glorious  show 
a  few  days  hence.  Cream  Crest  has  beautiful  form.  The  petals  are  ex¬ 
tremely  wide;  standards  domed  and  touching,  falls  flaring  with  a  certain  lilt; 
smooth  cream  coloring,  with  a  brushing  of  lemon  at  the  haft. 

Melba  B.  (Mrs.  J.  R.)  Hamblen  is  an  iris  breeder  and  RVP  for  Region  12. 
Address,  2778  W.  5600  South,  Roy,  Utah. 


The  Chet  Tompkins  Gardens 

Robert  R.  Young 

Although  intermittent  showers  prevailed  during  our  visits  to  the  gardens 
in  Portland,  Oregon  and  the  surrounding  area,  many  new  and  worthy  iris 
were  seen  and  enjoyed  by  American  Iris  Society  visitors. 

In  the  plicata  class,  Chet  has  two  1960  introductions  whose  bright  color 
patterns  demanded  our  attention.  One  is  Rimfire  (Starkist  X  Cinnamon 
Toast).  The  standards  are  very  nicely  styled  in  rich  rose  red.  The  falls  are 
of  a  clear  satiny  white  with  a  wide  border  fluted  and  ruffled  in  the  same 
rose  color.  The  stalks  are  well  branched  and  the  increases  good.  The  other 
is  Full  Voltage  (Starkist  X  Honor  Bright).  This  iris  is  in  a  color  pat¬ 
tern  that  is  not  often  seen.  The  standards  are  a  bright  dandelion  yellow  with 
white  falls  contrasting  them  very  well.  A  wide  border  of  evenly  stitched 
dandelion  gold  adds  beauty  to  the  well-formed  flowers.  Growth,  vigor,  and 
increase  are  good. 

Tompkins’  Allaglow  (Ballet  Dancer  X  Lady  Albright),  won  the 
Firenze  award  in  Florence,  Italy,  this  year.  Allaglow  is  a  blending  of  colors 
that  is  unusual.  Chet  describes  them  as  sunburst  gold  and  bittersweet  orange, 
with  an  overtone  of  clear  coppery  yellow.  A  small  glint  of  orchid  at  the  tip 
of  the  beard  adds  beauty  to  the  broad,  milled  falls.  The  substance  is  good, 
and  vigorous  growth  is  apparent  in  well-branched  sturdy  stalks. 
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Captain  Gallant  (Hazel  Schmelzer  1959)  is  a  red  with  no  purple  influ¬ 
ence,  or  haft  markings.  A  very  smooth  flower  with  broad,  ruffled  petals  car¬ 
ried  well  above  the  foliage  on  strong  stalks  that  are  wide-branched,  something 
that  has  long  been  needed  in  our  present-day  reds.  A  strong  wind  swayed 
Captain  Gallant  back  and  forth  without  damage  to  flowers  or  stalk.  Here 
is  a  contribution  to  our  approach  to  the  color  red  in  iris,  with  substance,  height, 
and  other  qualities  that  we  have  been  working  toward. 

Full  Dress  (Tom  and  Opal  Brown  1960),  (Gay  Princess  X  Country 
Cuzzin).  Last  year  at  the  Oklahoma  City  convention  it  was  Lilac  Festival, 
in  the  Wilde  garden,  that  I  would  picture  in  retrospect  among  all  of  the  fine 
iris  I  had  seen.  Now  I  have  seen  Full  Dress,  and  another  iris  as  well,  Melba 
Hamblen’s  1960  introduction,  Bright  Forecast.  Full  Dress  is  beautifully 
laced— lavishly  laced  better  describes  it— on  standards  and  falls.  Large, 
tightly  held,  laced  standards  are  balanced  with  broad,  semiflaring  falls  laced 
heavily.  This  iris  is  a  self  of  aureolin  yellow  with  saffron-yellow  beard,  of  good 
growth  and  substance,  and  will  complement  Melba  Hamblen’s  Bright  Fore¬ 
cast,  which  is  another  aristocrat  of  different  yellow  color  and  styling.  I  can 
hardly  wait  until  these  two  iris  will  arrive  and  bloom  in  our  garden. 

Mrs.  Hamblen’s  Bright  Forecast  is  truly  a  blazing,  golden-yellow  self 
with  a  large  beard  of  tangerine-orange  that  fairly  jumps  towards  your  eyes 
when  you  first  see  it.  (Fashion  Show  X  a  sib  to  Glittering  Amber.)  It  is 
just  about  perfection  in  form  and  balance,  and  well-spaced  flowers  having 
broad,  flaring  falls,  laced  and  ruffled  "just  right.”  Substance  and  vigor  are 
outstanding.  These  are  two  irises  that  hybridizers  will  dream  of  some  day  pro¬ 
ducing,  for  every  quality  they  would  wish  for  is  included  in  Full  Dress  and 
Bright  Forecast. 

Dawn  Crest  (Fred  DeForest  1960),  (Frances  Kent  X  sib  to  Apple 
Valley).  Many  of  the  tour  visitors  gathered  around  Dawn  Crest.  Many 
open  flowers  graced  the  tall  bloomstalks  with  orange-pink  standards  and 
yellow  falls.  The  standards  have  an  opalescent  glow  of  pink  undertone.  Nicely 
styled  and  ruffled  flowers  carry  this  color  combination  on  large  stalks.  Sub¬ 
stance  of  flower  and  health  of  plant  are  apparent  to  display  so  many  freshly 
opened  blooms. 

Chet  pointed  out  a  seedling,  57-28-A,  of  Carl  Rohman’s,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
It  is  in  the  Kiki,  South  Pacific,  and  Galilee  approach  to  blue  and  is  very 
good. 

Royal  Image  (Dr.  Branch  1960)  is  a  fine  self  of  medium  blue,  without 
the  white  haft  we  generally  find  appearing  in  this  color  class;  texture  and  sub¬ 
stance  are  good,  branching  is  wide  and  spaced  well.  It  has  a  very  pleasing 
form  and  balance  of  flower,  without  being  overdone  in  ruffling  and  fluting. 
Healthy,  deep-green  foliage  and  good  increase  and  bloom  will  combine  to  de¬ 
mand  a  place  among  the  many  good  blues  for  this  fine  iris. 

Poet’s  Dream,  Hope  Divine,  Striped  Butterfly,  and  many  others  of  the 
newer  iris  attest  to  the  advances  being  made  in  the  tall  bearded  iris.  The  space 
I  have  been  assigned  will  not  allow  me  to  give  credit  to  all  the  gorgeous  iris 
that  I  would  like  to  describe  as  new  and  outstanding  on  this  well-planned  tour 
of  gardens.  Rococo,  the  plicata  of  all  plieatas,  Amethyst  Flame,  and 
Olympic  Torch  from  the  Schreiners  would  take  too  much  space  to  do  them 
justice.  They  will  speak  for  themselves  in  other  gardens  and  need  no  com¬ 
ment  from  me  to  assure  their  future. 

Mr.  Young  is  an  iris  hybridizer  and  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  21. 
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The  Iris  World  of  Walter  Marx 

Irwin  A.  Conroe 

“There  is  no  way  to  astonish  a  person  who  has  no  knowledge  of  what  to 
expect.”  So  remarked  a  philosophical  friend  of  mine  a  few  years  ago.  His 
observation  could  be  applied  to  the  hundreds  of  Convention -goers  who  found 
themselves  in  the  gardens  of  Walter  Marx,  in  Boring,  Oregon,  on  a  thoroughly 
rainy  day.  Only  a  half-dozen  of  the  nearly  six  hundred  visitors  had  sufficient 
temerity  to  enable  them  to  venture  outside  the  confines  of  the  well-kept, 
spacious  paths  in  the  display  gardens  and  to  slosh  through  the  mud  to  the 
outlying  sectors  of  the  Marx  plantings.  These  few  were  well  rewarded. 

The  visiting  irisarians  found  the  display  gardens  laid  out  with  such  mastery 
that  they  contained  almost  every  species  of  iris  indigenous  to  this  country— 
and  even  to  other  lands— together  with  an  impressive  number  of  varieties  of 
other  perennial  plants,  the  whole  planting  designed  to  produce  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  bloom  from  early  spring  to  late  fall.  I  suspect  that  most  of  the 
visitors— like  me— were  having  their  first  opportunity  to  witness  the  growing 
of  exotic  irises  which  had  been  largely  heretofore  only  names  and  pretty 
pictures  in  the  iris  catalogs.  I  suspect  some  of  us  harbored  secret  doubts  about 
the  ability  or  practicability  of  growing  such  species  iris  as  Scorpiris  (the  juno 
irises ) ,  Xiphium  ( among  them  the  reticulatas ) ,  the  numerous  species  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  irises  (like  tenax,  innominata,  douglasiana,  the  Oregon  species  (I. 
tenuis),  such  things  as  I.  tectorum  and  the  like.  In  the  Marx  gardens  we 
found  all  these  and  many  more.  True,  many  species  and  varieties  had  finished 
blooming  or  were  not  yet  in  bloom  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  but  evidence 
of  their  vigorous  growth  was  everywhere  present.  Certainly  there  were 
specimens  in  bloom  in  many  classes  and  species. 

For  instance,  down  under  the  hill  and  quite  removed  from  where  the  casual 
garden  visitor  would  stray  were  several  rows  and  vigorous  clumps  of  douglasi¬ 
ana,  variety  amiguita,  an  exquisite  thing  of  soft  lilac-blue  with  a  deep  purple 
eye-zone,  a  touch  of  gold  at  the  throat,  and  a  dainty  fringe  to  dress  it  off. 
There  were  acres  of  Dutch  irises  with  a  few  in  bloom  and  thousands  of  others 
ready  to  burst  their  buds.  Among  them  were  countless  seedlings  of  Marx 
origination.  There  were  beautifully  tailored,  brilliantly  colored  spurias,  like 
Dutch  Defiance,  Zephroso,  Perky  Maid.  There  were  great  patches  of 
innominata  in  veritable  rainbow  hues,  sometimes  with  blue,  yellow,  red,  orange 
in  the  same  bloom.  There  were  clumps  of  Louisiana  irises  getting  ready  to 
put  on  a  show,  some  of  them  of  the  more  tender  varieties  which  would 
quickly  succumb  to  the  rigors  of  New  York  State  winters  but  a  number  of 
them  will  grow  here. 

One  species  of  iris  which  called  attention  to  its  foliage  from  quite  some 
distance  away  was  pseudacorus.  Actually  what  caught  the  eye  was  a  variety 
of  pseudacorus  aptly  named  pseudacorus  variegata.  Here  is  an  iris  which  will 
be  attractive  before,  during  and  after  bloom  season  is  over.  The  green  and 
yellow  foliage  should  dress  up  any  area  of  garden  flowers,  particularly  those 
in  and  around  the  garden  pool. 

During  the  past  decade  the  name  of  Walter  Marx  had  become  synonymous 
with  that  of  our  most  outstanding  breeder  and  grower  of  Japanese  irises. 
Literally  acres  and  acres  of  the  Marx  fields  are  given  over  to  this  delightful 
group  of  irises,  I.  kaempferi.  Since  the  Japanese  irises  bloom  much  later  than 
tall  bearded  irises,  and  since  the  Convention  was  held  too  early  to  see  any 
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Photograph  by  Everett  C.  Long 

In  the  Marx  garden:  (1.  to  r. )  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Marx,  Boring,  Oregon,  and 
Bennett  C.  Jones,  RVP  of  host  Region  13,  Portland. 


appreciable  amount  of  tall  bearded  irises  in  bloom  in  the  Marx  gardens,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  we  missed  out  on  what  has  been  described  as  a  spectac¬ 
ular  sea  of  brilliantly  colored  Japanese  irises  representing  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  color  combination.  One  could  only  stand  on  the  hillside  and  wistfully 
look  out  over  the  vast  acres  of  Japanese  irises  and  Dutch  irises,  trying  to 
visualize  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  breathtaking  treat  in  store  for  those  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  Marx  gardens  at  peak  bloom. 

My  final  observation  is  this:  I  shall  not  again  leaf  through  a  Walter  Marx 
catalog,  feasting  my  eyes  on  brilliantly  colored,  exquisite  irises  embracing 
almost  the  whole  gamut  of  available  species  without  conjuring  up  in  my  mind 
the  spacious  display  gardens,  the  conditioning  sheds,  the  broad  sweep  of 
acres  of  growing  irises,  the  seedling  beds,  the  sparkle  of  exotic  species  irises, 
the  impressive  dignity  of  taller  irises.  My  irisarian  world  will  always  be  the 
brighter  because  of  my  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Walter  Marx. 

Dr.  Conroe  is  RVP  for  Region  2  and  president  of  the  Empire  State  Iris 
Society. 


Everett  C.  Long,  who  took  the  convention  pictures  published  in  this  issue, 
is  the  proprietor  of  Long’s  Gardens,  Boulder,  Colorado,  started  by  his  father, 
J.  D.  Long,  in  1905.  Besides  photography,  Ev’s  avocational  pursuits  include 
skiing  and  mountain  climbing. 
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Medians  in  Convention  Gardens 

Bee  Warburton  and  Keith  Keppel 

[Because  of  the  growing  interest  in  medians  (bearded  irises  ranging  in  height 
from  about  ten  inches  to  about  twenty-eight  inches),  Mrs.  Warburton  and  Mr. 
Keppel  supplement  the  individual  garden  reports  with  a  survey  of  medians 
seen  in  all  of  the  gardens.  Editor.] 

Standard  Dwarfs 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  a  few  lingering  flowers  were  to  be 
seen  on  some  of  the  older  standard  dwarfs,  especially  at  the  Riddle  and  the 
Marx  gardens  which  are  late  anyway.  We  hope  that  nobody  considered  these 
flowers  typical  of  what  our  little  ones  can  do  when  the  weather  is  a  bit  more 
favorable.  Pigmy  Gold,  still  a  fine  bright  yellow;  Tinkerbell,  bitone  blue; 
Dark  Star,  and  Pogo  of  the  neatly  split  brown  spot  on  yellow,  were  showing 
in  Dr.  Riddle’s  beautiful  garden,  where  the  innominatas  were  the  star  of  the 
show.  How  we  would  love  to  be  able  to  grow  these  so  variable  little  darlings 
in  our  eastern  gardens! 

At  Marx’s  not  only  the  standard  but  even  some  of  the  miniature  dwarfs 
were  still  showing.  Baria  was  growing  short  but  floriferous;  Green  Spot, 
Happy  Thought,  Small  Wonder  and  First  Call  were  showing  color,  and 
the  arenaria  hybrids  Promise  and  Cup  and  Saucer.  Everybody  seemed  to 
enjoy  seeing  the  little  purple  Iris  hookeri,  the  dwarf  form  of  I.  setosa,  and 
tectorums  and  more  forms  of  I.  innorninata  were  in  bloom.  This  was  the  only 
garden  where  the  table  irises  were  being  grown  in  any  quantity,  and  their 
buds  were  not  even  showing  color. 

Intermediate  Irises 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Convention  for  us  was  Bob  Schreiner’s  two 
fine  intermediate  sisters  from  ((Jane  Phillips  x  pumila)  X  Mrs.  Douglas 
Pattison)  ).  These  were  lusty  clumps  with  beautiful  flowers,  one  a  white  with 
a  blue-blue  fall  pattern,  very  delicate,  the  other  blue  with  deeper  blue  pat¬ 
tern.  Bob  intends  to  add  a  new  listing  of  media  irises  to  his  catalog,  and 
these  two  lovely  intermediates  will  be  named. 

Border  Irises 

Unfortunately  the  major  display  of  border  irises  planned  for  the  tours  was 
in  Bennett  Jones’  garden  which  had  to  be  canceled  out  because  almost  noth¬ 
ing  was  open.  In  the  other  gardens  the  few  border  iris  plants  in  bloom  were 
circled  by  admirers  and  camera  fans.  Perhaps  the  element  of  surprise  had 
something  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  a  fine,  dark  plicata  seedling  of  Hall’s  in 
the  Cooley  garden,  and  we  were  told  that  this  one  had  originally  been  named 
Dot  and  Dash,  but  when  it  refused  to  “grow  up”  the  name  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  larger  seedling.  We  hope  this  lovely  ruffled  flower  on  a  plant 
with  true  elegance  will  not  stay  an  orphan. 

Donna  D  was  seen  in  several  gardens,  always  a  pleasure  to  look  at  with 
its  ruffled  and  flaring  flowers.  For  hybridizers,  this  is  a  great  addition  to  that 
rare  group  of  whites  which  are  recessives  from  blues.  Most  of  us  saw  just  one 
blossom  of  Frenchi  in  the  Beattie  garden.  This  brilliant  rose  bitone  with 
its  tangerine  beard  and  fine  form  should  make  a  most  colorful  clump  in  the 
garden  when  it  is  at  peak. 

Our  Median  Iris  Society  chairman  for  the  border  irises  scouted  out  and 
tape-measured  the  following,  some  seen  after  the  scheduled  tours: 
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Schreiner  s  Gardens 

Tell’s  56-33  series:  Golden  Flash  x  Yellow  Dresden 

I  Saucy  Peach  (56-33B).  Peach  pink  self.  About  24  inches. 

56-33:  26  inches;  laced  orchid  with  open  standards  and  hafts  somewhat 
veined.  Big  red-orange  beard.  Two  to  three  branches. 

56-33A:  26  inches;  yellow  with  bright  orange  beard.  Two  branches  plus 
side  socket. 

56-33C:  28  inches,  soft  pink,  falls  with  salmon  cast,  orange  beard.  Lightly 
laced.  Two  short  branches  plus  side  socket. 

Tompkins’  Gardens 

Tompkins  58-32D:  25  inches;  very  floriferous  white  with  light-yellow  beard. 
Thi  ee  branches.  Domed  standards,  falls  slightly  narrow;  very  cute. 
((Crown  Point  x  Dotted  Swiss)  x  (Dotted  Swiss  x  Crown  Point)) 
X  self. 

Beattie’s  Garden 
Beattie’s  Scalawag  seedlings: 

57-4  (best  of  the  lot).  23  inches;  bright  gold  standards,  gold  falls  with 
haft  and  upper  part  of  falls  veined  chocolate.  Three  branches,  lightly 
ruffled. 

57-36  (next  best).  23  inches;  similar  to  57-4,  but  some  light-chocolate 
veining  all  the  way  down  the  falls.  Two  branches. 

57-3  (the  one  the  gophers  got!).  19  inches;  similar  to  57-4,  but  standards 
more  open. 

Frenchi  (Bennett  Jones  1959)  (Lottie  Lembrich  X  (Spindrift  x  Jeb 
Stuart)).  Standards  pinkish  orchid,  falls  dark  Persian  rose— velvety  and 
horizontal.  Tangerine  beard. 

Dainty  Bess  (Whiting  1941).  The  catalogs  say  medium  violet,  but  it  looked 
more  blue  to  me. 

Buttonhole  (Knowlton)  Yellow  recessive  from  plies,  registered  as  TB. 
Shoop’s  Garden 

Shoop  B54-25:  25  inches.  Soft  apricot-orange,  white  beard  heavily  tipped 
tangerine.  Two  short  branches.  ((E.  B.  Williamson  x  Prairie  Sunset) 
x  Flora  Zenor)  )  X  Spanish  Whim. 

Minette  (Beardsley).  Purple  plicata,  small  flowers,  29  inches. 

Cooley’s  Gardens 

Hall  58-25:  Plicata,  standards  heavily  splotched  dark  blue-purple,  falls  white, 
very  lightly  marked  blue-purple  along  the  edges,  but  with  heavily  marked 
hafts.  Dark  style  arms,  beard  bronzy-yellow.  [Standards  open,  falls 
slightly  twisted.] 

Mrs.  Warburton  is  president ,  and  Mr.  Keppel  is  division  chairman  for 
border  irises,  Median  Iris  Society. 


“Growing  Iris  in  the  Home  Garden”  is  the  title  of  Home  and  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  66,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  new  eight-page 
illustrated  leaflet  describes  the  principal  types  of  irises  (except  bulb  irises), 
their  culture,  and  disease  and  pest  control.  It  is  obtainable  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  The  price  is  5  cents. 
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A  Tribute  to  a  Convention  Committee 

Joseph  Catty 

When  our  editor  requested  that  I  do  a  write-up  of  one  of  the  tour  gardens 
of  the  Portland  meeting,  I  immediately  replied  that  I  would  and  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  so  I  would  like  to  report  on  the  garden  of  Mr.  Bennett  Jones. 
My  reason  for  making  this  request  was  basic.  I  had  come  to  know  the  Jones 
garden  via  the  medium  of  correspondence,  and  having  grown  many  of  Ben’s 
fine  seedlings  I  was  anxious  to  report  their  performance  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  guest  irises  he  had  mentioned  so  often  in  his  letters.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  was  not  to  be. 

The  old  adage,  “The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  .  .  .”  decided  it  was 
time  to  prove  its  point,  and  hence  with  the  cooperation  of  cold  and  wet 
weather  the  tight  buds  that  met  my  arrival  on  Saturday  were  firmly  closed 
on  the  day  the  membership  was  to  tour  the  Jones  garden.  The  lovely  and 
expertly  grown  scenic  garden  of  Bennett  and  Betty  Jones  had  to  be  dropped 
from  the  list  of  tour  gardens,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  if  the  weather 
had  permitted  us  to  view  the  beautifully  grown  irises  it  contained  it  would 
easily  have  been  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Portland  meeting. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  preparation  involved  in  every  national  meeting 
and  also  a  great  deal  of  anticipation  that  all  will  go  well.  In  spite  of  the 
weather  the  Portland  meeting  was  a  fine  and  wonderful  one  and  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  all  who  attended  when  I  say  that  the  wonderful  time  we  the  visitors 
had  was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Bennett  Jones,  the  convention  chairman, 
to  George  Shoop,  to  Austin  Myers,  to  Ronald  Beattie,  to  Rholin  Cooley  and 
Bob  Schreiner,  to  Constance  and  James  Kendall,  to  Foster  Allen,  and  to 
Joseph  Hoage,  and  to  Margaret  Hoage,  Betty  Jones,  Merle  Mahas  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  Lane.  We  came  to  see  the  lovely  irises  of  Portland,  and  we  did,  and  they 
are  lovely— and  we  left  Portland  with  a  wonderful  feeling  of  belonging,  thanks 
to  a  convention  chairman  and  his  committee. 

Mr.  Gatty  is  the  Regional  Vice  President  of  Region  19. 


B.I.S.  Memberships 

Dues  for  membership  in  the  British  Iris  Society  may  be  sent  to  the  American 
Iris  Society,  2237  Tower  Grove  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri.  The  rate 
is  $3.00  a  year.  The  B.I.S.  does  not  send  expiration  notices. 


ALMOST 

If  I  were  a  little  red  devil  with  horns 
And  had  a  sharp  spear  that  was  forked, 

I’d  use  it  on  those  who  view  iris  and  say, 
“Why  they’re  almost  as  nice  as  an  orchid!” 

Well,  I’m  not  a  red  devil,  but  I  have  a  plan 
And  the  height  to  which  I  aspire  is 
To  visit  an  orchid  fancier  and  say, 

“Why  they’re  almost  as  nice  as  an  iris!” 

—Betty  Wood  (Region  19). 
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Society  Business  Transacted 

At  Portland 

For  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  members  came  from  far  and  near 
to  see  the  newest  and  best  in  iris,  to  renew  acquaintances  and  exchange  ex¬ 
periences  with  others,  and  to  participate  in  the  program  arranged  by  the 
local  committee  of  the  host  Region.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  happenings  at  the  business  meetings  of  the  1960  annual  meeting. 
They  are  reported  here  so  that  the  entire  membership  may  be  kept  fully 
informed  about  Society  activities. 

The  first  scheduled  event  of  the  four-day  convention  was  the  Wednesday 
morning  joint  breakfast  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  RVPs,  assembled 
in  a  private  dining  room  of  the  headquarters  hotel  as  guests  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee.  The  agenda  for  this  meeting  included  reports  of  officers  and  commit¬ 
tee  chairmen,  and  an  announcement  of  the  locations  of  future  meetings. 

Current  Membership 

Noteworthy  was  the  report  of  our  Executive  Secretary,  Cliff  Benson,  that 
the  Society  now  has  approximately  5,800  members  in  good  standing,  com¬ 
pared  with  5,483  on  October  1,  1959. 

Financial  Report 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Jav  Ackerman,  was  presented  by  former 
Treasurer  Carl  Schirmer,  since  illness  prevented  Jay  from  attending  the  meet¬ 
ings.  A  summary  of  the  report  which  is  for  the  period  October  1,  1959,  to 
March  31,  1960,  is  as  follows: 


Cash  in  banks,  Oet.  1,  1959 

$13,075.66 

Plus  receipts 

20,045.21 

$33,120.87 

Less  Disbursements 

$15,656.13 

Transfer  to  Scientific  Committee  165.00 

Transfer  to  cash  reserve 

1,000.00 

16,821.13 

Cash  in  banks  March  31,  1960 

$16,299.74 

Plus  Reserve  Funds 

5,047.23 

Investments 

5,760.00 

Total  assets 

$27,106.97 

Not  included  in  this  total  are  books,  bulletins  and  other  salable  inventory 
items. 

In  presenting  the  financial  report  Mr.  Schirmer  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  gratifying  increase  in  receipts  from  membership  dues  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  although  relatively  few  triennial  memberships  came 
due  this  year  compared  with  last  year.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  Garden  Irises 
totaled  $3,083  during  the  past  six  months.  If  the  demand  continues  at  the 
current  rate  the  first  printing  of  4,000  copies  will  be  exhausted  in  less  than 
three  years. 

Color  on  Bulletin  Covers 

In  his  report  the  Editor  discussed  among  other  things  the  use  of  color  on 
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the  cover  of  the  Bulletin.  The  use  of  plates  made  available  without  charge 
by  a  grower  who  issues  a  catalog  with  illustrations  in  color  entails  expense  for 
actual  printing  only,  which  in  the  case  of  the  January  cover  amounted  to 
about  $50.  The  reproduction  of  an  unpublished  picture,  however,  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  The  consensus  of  those  attending  the  meeting  was 
that  the  occasional  use  of  a  colored  picture  for  which  the  plates  could  be 
borrowed  without  cost,  was  desirable. 

Exhibition  Committee 

The  chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  was 
unable  to  attend,  but  sent  a  report  showing  that  261  orders  for  show  supplies 
had  been  filled  prior  to  May  10;  this  was  appreciably  more  than  the  245 
orders  for  all  of  1959,  and  202  for  1958.  Proceeds  for  1960  to  May  10  were 
$1,652.60,  compared  with  $1,116.87  for  1959  and  $909.17  for  1958.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  AlS-sponsored  shows  are  increasing  in  popularity  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
and  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  deserves  high  com¬ 
mendation  for  making  this  possible. 

Membership  Committee 

The  report  of  the  Membership  Committee  presented  by  Chairman  Robert 
Carney  included  membership  totals  by  Regions  as  of  May  10,  1960.  Region 
6  (Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana)  was  first  with  474,  Region  17  (Texas)  was 
second  with  443,  Region  18  (Missouri  and  Kansas)  was  third  with  375,  Re¬ 
gion  14  (North  California  and  Nevada)  was  fourth  with  368,  and  Region  4 
(Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia) 
was  fifth  with  345  members.  The  combined  total  for  all  Regions  and  with 
foreign  members  included  was  5,800,  delinquent  members  by  Regions  on  this 
same  date  ranged  from  a  high  of  37  for  Region  2  (New  York)  to  a  low  of  5 
for  Regions  19  (New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island)  and  23  (New  Mexico). 

A  summary  by  Regions  of  gains  in  membership  from  October  1,  1959,  to 
May  10,  1960,  showed  gains  in  14  Regions  ranging  to  highs  of  61  for  Region 
4  and  48  for  Region  15  to  losses  ranging  from  one  to  27  in  10  Regions. 

Encouraged  by  the  overall  results  of  the  membership  campaign  up  to  this 
time,  Chairman  Carney  expressed  confidence  that  the  goal  of  a  net  member¬ 
ship  increase  of  1,000  can  be  achieved  with  the  active  participation  of  the 
RVPs,  local  membership  chairmen,  and  the  membership  in  general. 

Photographic  Committee 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Lauck  sent  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Photographic 
Committee.  Since  January  1,  1960,  greater  use  of  the  AIS  collections  of 
slides  has  been  made  than  previously.  During  this  period  62  requests  for  slides 
were  received,  compared  with  51  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

Publications  Committee 

Dr.  Lawrence  sent  a  report  for  the  Publications  Committee  which  was  read 
by  Dr.  Randolph.  Listed  as  having  been  published  during  the  past  year  were 
the  new  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions ,  the  1960  Iris  Color  Classifica¬ 
tion,  the  leaflet  entitled  An  Invitation  to  Join  the  Round  Robin  Program,  and 
slip  sheets  to  promote  membership  in  AIS  and  the  sale  of  Garden  Irises.  Dr. 
Randolph  stated  that  a  handbook  for  RVPs  was  in  preparation,  and  under 
consideration  were  an  AIS  style  manual  and  a  Bulletin  index. 

Registrations  Committee 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Knowlton,  chairman  of  the  Registrations  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Registrar  had  received  128  registrations  in  the  period  January 
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1  to  May  13;  of  these  32  came  from  England,  10  from  Australia,  2  from  New 
Zealand,  1  from  Germany,  the  rest  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
reported  that  the  new  cheek  list  of  registrations  from  1950  through  1959 
would  probably  go  to  the  printer  this  fall. 

Robins  Committee 

A  highlight  of  the  report  sent  by  Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  chairman  of 
the  Robins  Committee,  was  that  the  number  of  participants  in  the  robin 
program  is  approximately  3,600.  These  participants  are  organized  in  290 
robins  which  in  turn  are  grouped  in  20  divisions.  During  the  past  year  a 
new  Division,  called  “Irises  in  General,”  was  added  to  meet  the  demand  for 
information  about  different  types  of  iris.  This  Division  will  provide  background 
information  about  all  kinds  of  irises,  concentrating  particularly  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  beginners.  Later  these  people  can  join  the  special-interest  Divisions. 

Scientific  Committee 

Dr.  Lee  W.  Lenz,  who  is  now  in  Europe  gathering  data  on  spuria  irises, 
sent  a  report  of  progress  on  the  work  of  the  Scientific  Committee.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  quoted  from  his  letter. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  work  on  scorch  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  I  feel  that  Drs.  Bald  and  Dimock  have  reached  the  point 
of  a  breakthrough  as  far  as  that  disease  is  concerned  and  we  will  eagerly 
await  further  developments.  Some  members  of  the  Society  have  complained 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  iris  ills  but  not  much  is  being  done,  and  they 
mention  soft  rot,  leaf  spot,  winter  hardiness,  and  mosaic.  Some  of  those  diseases, 
such  as  soft  rot,  are  very  prevalent  after  severe  winters  such  as  much  of  the 
United  States  experienced  a  couple  of  seasons  ago.  Others  appear  in  varying 
degrees  of  severity  year  after  year.  Many  of  these  ills  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  the  causal  organisms  are  known,  and  certain  treatments  or  cul¬ 
tural  practices  are  recommended.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  control  of 
these  ills  is,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  grower. 

There  is,  however,  another  approach  to  disease  control  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
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most  important  of  all— and  that  is  to  breed  for  varieties  which  are  resistant  to 
at  least  some  of  the  ills  listed.  This  is  an  approach  which  does  not  require 
special  laboratories  and  equipment.  Every  single  iris  breeder  can  do  his  share 
in  the  development  of  varieties  which  are  vigorous  and  healthy  but  he  must 
accept  the  fact  that  he  cannot  evaluate  a  plant  either  from  the  flower  show 
or  after  a  single  season’s  performance.  The  entire  plant  must  be  evaluated 
over  a  period  of  time  and  only  those  should  be  used  for  breeding  which  meet 
the  rigid  requirements  set.  This  approach  will  not  be  met  with  popular 
acceptance  by  some  growers  but  if  anyone  doubts  the  validity  of  the  method, 
let  him  consult  any  textbook  of  plant  pathology  or  plant  breeding. 

The  Spuria  iris  project  has  progressed  very  rapidly  since  its  start  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  So  far,  cytological  studies  of  species  and  hybrids  have  disclosed  a  rather 
wide  range  of  chromosome  numbers.  It  is  hoped  that  before  the  project  is 
finished  we  shall  have  the  counts  on  most  of  the  forms  in  cultivation.  Not 
only  is  this  information  useful  to  the  breeder  but  it  is  also  telling  us  things  about 
the  origin  of  certain  key  plants.  During  my  absence,  my  very  able  assistant, 
Alva  Grant,  is  carrying  on  the  work  at  Claremont. 

The  last  item  I  have  for  this  report  is  the  announcement  of  the  appointment 
of  a  new  member  to  the  Scientific  Committee.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
tell  you  that  Dr.  Wes  Tiffney  has  agreed  to  serve  on  the  committee.  As  many 
of  you  know,  Wes  is  doing  some  very  interesting  things  with  the  Siberians  and 
I  am  very  pleased  that  he  has  agreed  to  help  us  out. 

Test  Gardens 

A  report  on  the  test-garden  project  was  made  by  the  committee  chairman, 
Dr.  John  R.  Durrance.  The  Board  of  Directors  approved  the  project  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Durrance  on  page  75. 

Sections  and  Affiliates 

The  status  of  special-interest  groups  desiring  to  become  sections  of  the 
AIS  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Hubert  A.  Fischer,  chairman  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  concerned  with  arrangements  for  affiliation  and  the  organization  of 
sections.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  is  a  report  of  the  formal  acceptance  of 
various  groups  as  sections  and  affiliates.  This  report  also  explains  the  policy 
of  the  AIS  with  respect  to  affiliation  and  sectional  status. 

Regional  Organization 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on  regional 
organization,  reported  that  problems  relating  to  more  effective  organization 
of  Regions  had  been  considered  by  his  committee  but  that  no  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  are  being  presented,  except  that  methods  of  nominating  RVPs 
should  be  uniform  and  preferable  by  vote  of  the  Region. 

Public  Relations 

A  preliminary  report  of  a  study  to  devise  a  program  of  improved  public 
relations  for  the  Society,  was  made  by  Miss  Ruth  Rees,  chairman  of  a  newly 
established  public  relations  committee.  The  program  as  presented  comprised 
th  ree  divisions: 

1.  Building  interest  in  irises  and  the  AIS  to  hold  current  members  and 
reduce  turnover. 

2.  Building  general  public  interest  to  gain  new  members. 

3.  Increasing  revenue  through  advertising  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  program  as  presented  was  approved  by  the  Board,  and  the  committee 
was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  program  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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10 -Point  Program 

The  President’s  report,  presented  at  the  Wednesday  evening  dinner  meet¬ 
ing,  featured  a  10-point  program  comprising  a  series  of  objectives  for  attain¬ 
ment  by  the  Society  in  the  next  few  years.  These  are  listed  and  explained 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  (page  73). 


Committee  on  Sections  and  Affiliates 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  committee  that  the  Median  Iris  Society, 
the  Spuria  Iris  Society,  and  the  newly  formed  Society  for  Siberian  Irises  have 
complied  with  the  conditions,  have  made  application,  and  have  been  granted 
Sectional  status  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  Portland  meeting.  We  are 
hoping  that  other  special-interest  societies  will  follow. 

It  is  disappointing  that  of  the  many  state  and  local  iris  societies  only  the 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  the  Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  and  the  Empire 
State  Iris  Society  have  applied  for  affiliation.  However,  from  the  questions 
asked  at  the  meeting  in  Portland  with  the  Regional  Vice  Presidents  it  became 
apparent  that  the  conditions  for  affiliation  were  not  properly  understood  or 
had  been  overlooked  by  the  Regional  Vice  Presidents  and  officers  of  the 
state  and  local  groups.  The  requirements  are  defined  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Directors’  meeting  in  the  Bulletin  for  January  1960,  page  111,  and  also  on 
page  8  of  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  explain  that  the  AIS  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  affiliated  societies  or  their  publications.  The 
affiliated  societies  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletins,  and  through  a  dynamic 
public-relations  program  assistance  will  be  offered  to  them  in  various  ways. 
Plans  for  listing  speakers  available  for  programs  are  under  way,  and  other 
benefits  will  be  announced  as  they  are  activated.  There  is  no  expense  entailed 
for  those  societies  whose  AIS  membership  is  over  50  percent.  I  strongly  urge 
application  for  affiliation. 

Hubert  A.  Fischer,  Chairman 


Distinguished  Service  Awards 

Among  the  various  awards  presented  to  hybridizers  and  others  at  the  Port¬ 
land  annual  meeting,  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Marion  Walker  and  Mr.  Carl 
Schirmer  of  medals  for  distinguished  service  to  the  Society  deserves  special 

mention. 

During  Marion  Walker’s  administration  as  president  of  the  AIS  from  1956 
to  1960  there  were  a  significant  increase  in  membership  and  very  appreciable 
increases  in  services  rendered  the  membership.  These  increases  resulted  from 
the  expanded  activities  of  committees  concerned  with  exhibitions,  robins, 
scientific  research,  test  gardens,  publications  and  other  functions  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  development  of  an  improved  horticultural  classification  of  irises 
resulted  in  the  designation  of  the  AIS  as  the  international  registration  authority 
for  all  kinds  of  irises  other  than  the  bulbous  by  the  International  Committee  on 
Horticultural  Nomenclature  and  Registration.  Provision  was  made  for  sectional 
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status  of  special-interest  societies  and  for  affiliation  of  local  iris  societies.  The 
establishment  of  a  central  office  with  a  full  time  Executive  Secretary  was 
another  significant  accomplishment  of  the  Walker  administration  which  appre¬ 
ciably  improved  the  conduct  of  the  Society’s  business. 

The  sound  financial  position  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  Carl  Schirmer’s  efficient  handling  of  the  Treasurer’s 
duties  and  responsibilities  during  the  past  ten  years.  Succeeding  Greig  Lapham 
as  treasurer  in  1950,  Carl  installed  a  modernized  accounting  system  in  the 
main  office  and  budgeted  expenditures  with  allocations  of  specific  amounts  to 
various  activities.  During  this  period  of  mounting  costs  for  all  kinds  of 
supplies  and  services  there  has  been  only  a  modest  increase  in  membership 
dues. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  cogent  reasons  for  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  awarding  to  Marion  Walker  and  Carl  Sehirmer  the 
Society’s  Distinguished  Service  Medal— L.  F.  Randolph. 


Nominations  to  Board  Membership 

At  the  Portland  annual  meeting  nominations  to  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  were  made  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the  retirement  at  the 
end  of  this  year  of  Mr.  Harold  Knowlton,  Dr.  Matthew  Riddle  and  Mr.  Carl 
Sehirmer,  who  are  completing  four  3-year  terms  of  service  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  Larry  Gaulter,  of  20124  Catalina  Drive,  Castro  Valley,  California,  was 
nominated  to  succeed  Dr.  Riddle  as  a  Board  member.  Mr.  Gaulter  is  a 
former  RVP  of  Region  14  (Northern  California  and  Nevada),  an  iris  enthusi¬ 
ast  especially  interested  in  tall  bearded  irises  whose  popularity  among  irisar- 
ians  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  Region. 

Mr.  Claude  O’Brien,  of  1216  Bellevue  Street,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
is  the  RVP  of  Region  4  (Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  North 
Carolina  and  West  Virginia),  and  has  been  doing  an  excellent  job  of  organiz¬ 
ing  this  very  large  Region,  which  has  not  been  represented  on  the  Board.  Mr. 
O’Brien  is  also  a  member  of  the  special  committee  on  Regional  organization 
of  which  Mr.  Robert  Carney  is  chairman,  and  is  assisting  with  the  preparation 
of  a  handbook  for  RVPs. 

Mr.  Lowell  Fitz  Randolph,  of  118  Sheldon  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York,  was 
nominated  for  another  term  to  represent  the  Northeastern  States,  and  if  privi¬ 
leged  to  continue  serving  on  the  Board  will  try  to  represent  the  varied  interests 
of  Region  2  (New  York  State  except  Staten  Island)  of  which  he  is  a  member 
and  of  adjoining  Regions  which  are  presently  without  representation  on  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Robert  Schreiner,  of  Route  2,  Salem,  Oregon,  was  nominated  to  provide 
more  adequate  representation  of  the  interests  of  commercial  iris  growers,  to 
assist  with  public  relations  problems  and  other  Society  activities.  The 
Schreiner  family  is  so  well  known  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  mention  as  quali¬ 
fications  for  Board  membership  Bob’s  years  of  experience  in  growing  and 
hybridizing  irises  and  his  broad,  general  interest  in  all  kinds  of  irises. 

These  candidates  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  serve  on  the  Board  and 
to  accept  important  committee  assignments  and  other  responsibilities  of  Board 
membership.  These  include  attendance  at  the  regular  semiannual  meetings  of 
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the  Board,  with  travel  at  their  own  expense  to  participate  in  these  and  other 
Society  activities.  Having  given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  selection 
of  these  nominees,  the  Board  considers  them  the  best  available  candidates. 
But  it  is  the  privilege  of  any  member  of  the  Society  to  nominate  other  candi¬ 
dates  by  following  the  procedure  specified  in  the  Bylaws,  and  a  further  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  this  procedure  will  be  made  at  a  later  date— L.  F. 
Randolph. 


Byl  aws  Amendments 

Members  are  urged  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  changes  in  the 
Society’s  Bylaws  to  be  submitted  as  amendments  to  the  entire  membership 
for  ratification  in  the  near  future.  These  amendments  are  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  term  of  the  president  and  the  directors,  and  establishing  an  honor¬ 
ary,  ex  officio  status  for  all  past  presidents  of  the  Society,  other  than  the 
immediate  past  president. 

The  minutes  of  the  New  Orleans  Board  meeting  of  November  14  and  15, 
1959,  which  were  published  in  the  January  1960  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  stated 
that  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  membership  the  following  changes  in 
the  By-laws: 

“That  Section  1  of  Article  VI  be  deleted  and  in  its  place,  the  following 
be  inserted: 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members 
of  the  Society,  of  whom  twelve  shall  be  elected  as  follows:  Present  mem¬ 
bers  shall  serve  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  they  have  been 
elected.  At  each  election  held  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  to  the 
Bylaws,  four  directors  shall  be  elected  to  succeed  those  whose  terms  will 
next  expire  and  directors  thereafter  elected  shall  hold  office  for  three  years 
and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualified.  The  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  with  full 
voting  powers.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Board  shall  appoint  an 
editor  and  a  secretary  who  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  for  the 
terms  of  their  offices  with  full  voting  powers.  The  office  of  editor  and  secre¬ 
tary  may  be  held  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

A.  All  past  presidents  of  the  Society,  other  than  the  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent,  unless  otherwise  a  member  of  the  Board,  shall  be  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Board  without  voting  power. 

“That  Section  1,  Article  VII  be  amended  by  adding  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  ‘No  president  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  for  more  than  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years.’  ” 

The  minutes  of  the  Portland  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  on 
May  20,  1960,  which  are  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  state  (on 
page  86)  that  it  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  membership  an  amendment 
to  the  Bylaws  limiting  the  term  of  directors  to  four  3-year  terms.  It  was 
also  voted  to  submit  the  above  amendments  to  the  membership  with  the 
regular  August  mailing  of  awards  notices,  thus  obviating  the  extra  cost  of  a 
separate  mailing— L.F.R. 


Please  mail  copy  for  the  Bulletin  early  (see  page  3). 
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FLIGHT  LINES 

Iris  Culture 

I  plant  iris  in  raised  beds.  When  we  transplant  we  dip  the  top  and  rhizome 
in  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  We  use  bone  meal  and  super¬ 
phosphate,  half  and  half,  after  the  ground  is  prepared  with  sheep  manure. 
Then  the  plants  will  go  two  years  without  transplanting.  We  plant  three 
rhizomes  in  a  clump,  after  the  second  year  we  take  some  out.  We  cut  the 
fans  in  summer  so  the  sun  can  get  to  the  base  and  we  need  not  worry  about 
mustard  seed  fungus.— Mrs.  Ivan  Harrell,  Dallas,  Texas 

Where  rot  is  caused  by  poor  drainage,  the  simplest  solution  is  to  raise  the 
iris  bed  slightly.  Raising  the  bed  only  two  or  three  inches  is  sufficient  in  our 
area  as  we  plant  iris  practically  on  the  surface.  Apparently  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  rhizome  above  the  original  ground  level.  Sand,  compost, 
vermiculite,  etc.,  may  be  worked  in  to  raise  the  bed— your  choice  depending 
on  what  your  soil  needs  to  bring  it  to  top  consistency.  While  soil  preparation 
can  be  hard  work  and  also  expensive,  it  makes  good  sense,  particularly  if  you 
are  going  to  grow  the  newer  and  more  expensive  iris  —Dick  Pettijohn,  Pitts¬ 
burg,,  California 

My  new  garden  is  planted  on  a  slope  and  there  is  much  heaving  between 
freezes  and  thaws.  I  have  always  practiced  clean  gardening  as  far  as  iris  go 
but  it  looks  as  if  I  will  have  to  do  some  light  mulching  next  winter  on  my 
beds  on  top  of  the  slope.  I  feel  that  drying  out  of  top  soil  with  moisture  just 
below  and  around  the  rhizome  is  a  cause  of  winter  damage.—  Jake  Scharff, 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

My  seedling  beds  are  about  40  feet  by  80  feet.  I  plant  my  seed  3  to  4 
inches  apart  in  rows  12  inches  apart.  You  may  think  this  is  very  close,  but 
the  way  I  feed  it  can  be  done.  When  working  my  bed  up,  I  put  down  a 
heavy  layer  of  half  barnyard,  half  chicken  manure,  then  a  layer  of  sawdust, 
then  a  layer  of  sugar  beet  pulp,  then  superphosphate,  then  potash,  then  some 
16-16-8  (very  light),  just  enough  to  supplement  the  nitrogen  the  sawdust 
leaches  out,  then  a  heavy  layer  of  raw  bone  meal,  then  a  layer  of  gypsum. 
While  spading  it  under  14  inches  deep,  I  fill  the  trench  with  grass  clippings. 
This  would  be  a  little  strong  for  old  rhizomes,  but  not  for  seedlings.  For  the 
first  couple  of  months  I  feed  them  powdered  milk  until  the  roots  have  gotten 
down  deep. 

Every  two  years  I  take  up  all  my  old  iris  and  work  the  beds,  but  not  quite 
as  heavily  as  the  seedling  beds.  I  do  use  the  grass  clippings  as  heavily.  The 
next  fall  after  resetting  I  work  in  the  beds  a  fair  feeding  of  superphosphate, 
bone  meal  and  light  16-16-8,  and  repeat  this  again  the  next  spring. 

I  do  believe  a  lot  of  my  luck  in  getting  crosses  to  take  is  the  big  healthy 
plants  I  have.  You  wouldn’t  take  weak  rundown  cattle  and  try  to  build  a 
good  herd.  You  are  occasionally  told:  raise  iris,  you  can  plant  them  any 
place,  they  need  no  attention.  An  iris  is  like  anything  else— the  better  you 
treat  it,  the  better  it  will  perform  for  you  —Fred  Nacke,  Richland,  Washington 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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A  10-Point  Program  for  the  AIS 

L.  F.  Randolph 

This  program  was  formulated  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
presentation  at  the  Portland  annual  meeting.  It  was  developed  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  major  objectives  considered  essential  to  the  welfare  and  continued 
growth  of  the  Society. 

Most  of  these  projects  were  initiated  several  years  ago  as  part  of  a  long- 
range  program  of  Society  improvement.  They  deserve  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  entire  membership.  Constructive  suggestions  for  the  future  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

1.  Improved  Regional  organization.  To  promote  more  active  participation  of 
more  members  in  AIS  affairs  at  the  Regional  and  local  levels,  and  to 
develop  a  greater  public  interest  in  iris  culture. 

2.  Increased  participation  of  the  RVPs  in  Society  affairs.  By  continuing  the 
joint  meetings  of  the  Directors  and  RVPs  at  the  annual  meetings,  and 
by  more  closely  coordinating  National  and  Regional  activities. 

3.  Promotion  of  all  kinds  of  irises.  By  developing  mutually  beneficial  col¬ 
laboration  with  special-interest  societies,  local  iris  societies,  clubs  and 
other  iris  organizations. 

4.  Continuation  of  membership  campaigns.  With  an  objective  of  a  minimum 
net  yearly  increase  of  1,000  members,  the  active  participation  of  all 
Regions  and  a  drastic  reduction  in  non-renewals. 

5.  Revision  of  Bulletin  policy.  To  include  an  enlarged  editorial  staff,  new 
features,  changed  format  and  broader  coverage  of  topics  of  major  interest 
to  all  members. 

6.  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Awards  system.  By  means  of  an  ex¬ 
panded  judges  training  program,  the  maintenance  of  higher  standards 
of  garden  and  show  judging  and  the  promotion  of  additional  iris  shows 
and  exhibits. 

7.  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  national  test-garden  program.  Provid¬ 
ing  more  adequate  facilities  for  evaluating  regional  performance  and 
garden  value  of  all  kinds  of  irises. 

8.  Added  support  for  the  National  Robin  Program.  Furnishing  favorable 
opportunities  for  participation  of  all  interested  members  at  home  and 
abroad. 

9.  An  expanded  program  of  Scientific  Committee  activities.  With  emphasis 
on  the  promotion  of  improved  cultural  practices,  more  adequate  disease 
and  pest  control;  breeding  for  winter  hardiness,  vigor,  disease  resistance; 
cytotaxonomic  and  cytogenetic  research. 

10.  A  dynamic  public-relations  program.  To  promote  AIS  activities  and 
objectives  and  gain  wider  recognition  of  irises  as  the  ideal  garden  flower. 

A  special  committee  appointed  by  former  President  Walker  is  now  at  work 
on  plans  for  improving  Regional  organization,  and  promoting  more  active 
participation  of  the  Regions  in  national  affairs.  An  RVP  handbook  is  in  prepa¬ 
ration. 

The  policy  of  promoting  all  kinds  of  irises  has  borne  fruit  with  the  approval 
of  sectional  status  for  the  Median,  Spuria  and  Siberian  iris  societies.  As 
additional  specialty  groups  become  sections  of  the  AIS  and  more  and  more 
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Photograph  courtesy  of  Quincy  Valley  Post-Register 


Attending  meeting  of  Columbia  Basin  Iris  Society,  Quincy,  Washington:  Mrs. 
William  Latshaw,  Moses  Lake;  Mrs.  Richard  Toevs,  Quincy,  president;  Walter 
Noyd,  Wenatchee;  his  wife,  Louella  Noyd,  iris  hybridizer;  Mrs.  Chris  Amend,  Trini¬ 
dad,  past-president. 


local  iris  societies  join  with  the  Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  the  Southern 
Illinois  Iris  Society  and  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society  as  affiliates  of  the  AIS, 
it  is  anticipated  that  these  societies  and  the  AIS  will  reap  substantial  benefits 
and  that  there  will  be  very  significant  increases  in  membership  within  these 
societies.  With  this  in  mind  our  yearly  membership  campaigns  are  being 
streamlined  and  more  effective  methods  developed  to  reduce  membership 
losses  from  nonrenewals. 

It  is  believed  that  changes  being  made  in  Bulletin  policy  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  editorial  staff  to  include  representatives  from  the  specialty  groups 
will  help  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  our  growing  membership  for  more 
information  of  all  sorts  about  irises. 

Along  with  increased  emphasis  on  judges  training  programs,  more  active 
sponsorship  of  shows  and  exhibitions  and  the  establishment  of  national  test 
gardens,  there  should  develop  marked  improvement  in  our  present  system 
of  awards.  Regional  test  gardens  and  those  being  sponsored  by  the  specialty 
societies  are  needed  to  supplement  the  national  test-garden  program. 

And  last  but  far  from  least  among  the  items  of  this  10-point  program  are  the 
letter  robins,  the  projects  of  the  scientific  committee  and  the  new  dynamic 
public-relations  program,  all  of  which  are  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Society. 

The  active  cooperation  and  participation  of  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Society  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  program  are  earnestly  solicited. 


New  Life  Members 

Mr.  Keith  Keppel,  517  Jesse  Avenue,  Stockton  5,  Calif. 
Miss  Ruth  Rees,  1059  Bird  Avenue,  San  Jose  25,  Calif. 
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National  Test  Garden  Program 

Dr.  John  R.  Durrance,  Chairman, 

National  Test  Garden  Committee 


The  National  AIS  Test  Garden  Program  was  inaugurated  during  the  annual 
meeting  in  Portland.  Action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  permit 
the  test  program  to  begin  this  year.  Legislation  passed  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Directors  and  Regional  Vice  Presidents  created  five  National  Test  Gardens 


at  the  following  locations. 

The  Berkshire  Garden  Center, 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Boutard,  Director. 

Kingwood  Center, 

900  Park  Avenue  West, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Allen,  Director. 

Fort  Worth  Botanic  Garden, 

3220  Botanic  Garden  Drive, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Mr.  Scott-Fikes,  Director. 

Denver  Botanic  Gardens, 

909  York, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth,  Director. 

University  of  California  Botanical  Gardens, 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Baker,  Director. 


(Region  1) 


(Region  6) 


(Region  17) 


(Region  20) 


(Region  14) 


The  Board  of  Directors  at  a  later  meeting  in  Portland  (see  page  85) 
approved  a  recommendation  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  as  of  1966,  in  addition  to  the  present  requirements  for  Award  of 
Merit,  an  iris  must  have  been  grown  in  the  five  National  Test  Gardens  and 
have  received  a  rating  of  80  or  better.  For  the  special  awards  for  classes 
other  than  tall  bearded-i.e.,  the  Eric  Nies  Award  for  Spurias,  the  Mary 
Swords  Debaillon  Award  for  Louisianas,  the  Cook-Douglas  Award  for  Stand¬ 
ard  Dwarf  Bearded,  etc. -a  numerical  test  garden  rating  is  not  required  for 
evaluation.  However,  if  a  numerical  rating  is  made  it  must  be  80  or  higher  to 
qualify  for  the  AM.  (It  is  recognized  that  many  fine  Louisianas  and  other 
kinds  of  irises  may  not  flourish  and  bloom  in  as  many  as  four  of  the  five 
official  test  gardens,  the  minimal  requirement  for  rating. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  all  kinds  of  rhizomatous  iiises  in  the  National  Test 

Garden  Program. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  National  Test  Garden  Piogiam  include  a 
display  garden  at  the  site  of  each  annual  meeting  to  provide  a  preview  of 
the  coded  plants  currently  under  evaluation  in  the  National  Test  Gardens.  It 
will  be,  therefore,  optional  for  the  individuals  submitting  plants  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Test  Gardens  to  send  an  additional  plant  for  coded  display  at  the  annual 
meeting  two  years  in  advance,  providing  that  site  does  not  have  one  of  the 
five  test  gardens.  Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  an  extra  plant  be  sent  to 
Kansas  City  this  August  for  display  in  1962.  Next  year  it  will  be  unnecessary 
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to  send  an  extra  plant  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  the  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  1963,  as  the  Denver  Botanic  Garden  has  been  designated  as  an 
AIS  test  garden. 

Effective  in  1961,  the  fee  for  registration  of  an  iris  will  be  raised  from  $2 
to  $3  for  the  first  ten  names  submitted  by  an  individual  hybridizer,  and  to  $5 
for  each  additional  name.  This  additional  revenue  will  be  needed  to  pay 
shipping  costs  for  returning  stocks  of  tested  irises  to  their  originator. 

Effective  in  1961,  the  deadline  for  return  of  Garden  Judges’  ballots  will  be 
July  1  instead  of  July  10,  to  permit  the  earlier  notification  of  the  High 
Commendation  winners,  in  order  that  they  may  send  test  plants  to  the  five 
test  gardens  and  annual  meeting  display  garden  during  the  month  of  August. 
HC  Award  notification  will  be  made  by  August  1. 

Eligibility  Rules 

1.  Any  iris  seedling  receiving  an  HC  award  will  be  eligible  for  testing  during 
the  three  years  following  receipt  of  the  award.  Submission  to  the  test  gardens 
may  be  made  during  the  first,  second,  or  third  year  of  this  period,  as  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  originator. 

2.  Irises  eligible  for  testing  may  be  registered,  but  may  not  be  introduced 
until  the  year  following  submission  to  the  test  gardens. 

3.  Test  plants  will  be  judged  by  AIS  Test  Garden  Judges  during  the  second 
year  after  being  placed  in  the  test  gardens.  Horticultural  characteristics  of  the 
plants  will  be  evaluated  during  the  two-year  period  by  the  staff  of  the  test 
garden.  Samples  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Judge’s  Score  Card  and  the 
Botanical  Gardens  (Horticultural)  Score  Card  are  reproduced  herewith  with 
directions  for  their  use. 

4.  All  judging  will  be  performed  on  coded  plants,  not  otherwise  identified. 

5.  A  rating  of  70  will  represent  what  the  judges  and  Botanical  Garden  staff 
believe  to  be  average  appearance  and  performance  for  the  area  and/or 
conditions  at  the  test  garden.  Complete  perfection  will  be  rated  at  100. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Hybridizer 

1.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  HC  recipient  to  submit  one  rhizome 
or  division  of  the  iris  to  be  tested  to  each  of  the  five  test  gardens  during  the 
month  of  August,  with  the  optional  opportunity  of  sending  a  plant  to  the  site 
of  the  annual  meeting  two  years  in  advance  of  the  meeting  date,  providing 
the  site  does  not  have  a  test  garden;  for  example,  Denver  in  1963.  Only 
irises  such  as  tall  bearded  and  others  expected  to  bloom  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  should  be  sent  to  the  annual  meeting  display  garden. 

2.  Each  iris  must  be  identified  as  to  originator,  parentage  (when  available), 
height  of  bloomstalk,  class,  color,  and  seedling  number  or  registered  name 
and  year. 

3.  The  shipping  costs  for  sending  irises  to  the  test  and  display  gardens 
must  be  borne  by  the  sender. 

Responsibilities  of  National  Test  Garden  Staff 

1.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  staff  of  the  botanic  gardens  at  which  the 
five  National  AIS  Test  Gardens  are  located  to  check  eligibility,  and  code 
designations,  and  promptly  plant  all  test  plants  as  they  are  received;  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  keep  records  during  the  two-year  growing  period  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  one  score  card  for  each  plant,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  the  test  period,  to  dig,  package,  and  return  the  entire  stock  to  the 
sender.  The  gardens  will  provide  all  plants  with  adequate  spacing  and  uni- 
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National  AIS  Test  Gardens 
Judge’s  Score  Card 


Score 


T .oration : 

1.  Plant: 

Proportions  and  Harmony 

2.  Stalk: 

Branching 

3.  Flower: 

Form 

4.  Flower: 

Color 

Total. 

Code  No. 


Key:  0-10  points  for  each  item 

Average— 7  points 

Above  Average— 8-9-10  points 

Below  Average— 0-1-2-3-4-5-6  points 


Comments : 

Yes  No 

1.  Appropriate  for  introduction  □  □ 

If  yes: 

( a )  Improvement  over  existing  cultivars  □ 

( b )  Different  from  existing  cultivars  □ 

Yes  No 

2.  Observed  adverse  effects  of  weather  □  □ 

3.  Scent:  Absent  Faint  Strong 

□  □  □ 


Date  -  Signed 


Directions  to  Judges 

Fill  in  this  card  during  second-year  bloom.  Judge  plants  under  code  only. 

Judge  alone. 

Avoid  prejudices  for  form  or  color. 

Be  impartial  and  objective. 

\ 

ft 

Hints: 

1.  Proportions  and  harmony  exactly  as  stated.  This  is  your  impression  of  the  whole 
plant. 

2.  Branching.  Number;  size  and  placement. 

3.  Form.  Your  opinion. 

4.  Color.  Appeal,  clarity,  and  garden  value. 

In  judging  other  than  tall  bearded  cultivars,  allowances  shall  be  made  for  items  1 
and  2;  e.g.,  some  classes  have  single  flowers  and  no  true  stems. 

Official  AIS  Test  Garden  Judges  will  find  assistance  in  the  AIS  publication,  Hand¬ 
book  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions. 

Editor’s  Note:  Explanatory  matter  appended  to  the  above  sample  of  the  Judge’s 
Score  Card  and  to  the  sample  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Score  Card  (on  page  79)  will 
be  printed  on  the  backs  of  the  respective  cards. 
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form  growing  conditions  to  permit  proper  judging  and  evaluation,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  security  for  all  plants  included  in  the  test  program. 

2.  If  Louisiana  or  Japanese  irises  are  submitted,  it  is  suggested  that  two 
plants  be  sent  to  each  garden,  one  to  be  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  other  test  items,  the  other  to  be  grown  in  a  more  favorable  (moist)  en¬ 
vironment.  The  sender  should  advise  the  test  garden  director  of  special  cul¬ 
tural  requirements.  Judging  and  ratings  will  be  made  only  on  the  plants 
growing  under  uniform  cultural  conditions.  A  separate  report  will  be  made 
on  the  plants  grown  under  the  special  conditions. 

3.  The  director  of  each  test  garden  will  send  a  list  of  the  coded  plants  under 
test  to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Committee  at  the  end  of 
each  planting  season. 

Responsibilities  of  Regional  Vice  Presidents 

1.  Each  RVP  of  a  Region  in  which  one  of  the  five  National  Test  Gardens  is 
located  shall  recommend  to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Com¬ 
mittee,  each  January,  ten  or  more  garden  judges  for  appointment  as  National 
Test  Garden  judges  accredited  to  his  test  garden.  These  recommendations 
will  be  certified  by  the  chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Committee.  These  judges  may  be 
chosen  from  any  Region;  however,  the  judges  chosen  should  reside  in  rela¬ 
tively  close  proximity  to  the  test  gardens.  In  the  event  an  approved  test 
garden  judge  cannot  fulfill  his  duties,  an  alternate  may  be  designated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  RVP  of  the  Region  in  which  the  test  garden  is  located. 

A  list  of  the  National  Test  Garden  judges  will  be  published  each  year  in 
the  April  Bulletin. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  blooming  period,  the  test  garden  RVP  will  tabulate 
the  score  cards  for  each  plant  under  test  and,  on  or  before  July  15,  for¬ 
ward  both  the  tabulation  and  all  score  cards  to  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Test  Garden  Committee. 

It  is  expected  that  close  liaison  will  be  maintained  between  the  RVP  and 
the  test  garden  director  to  assure  that  all  possible  assistance  is  given  regarding 
culture  and  security  of  the  plants. 

Duties  of  National  Test  Garden  Judges 

1.  All  judges  assigned  to  each  National  Test  Garden  are  required  to 
see  and  judge  each  plant  during  the  second-year  period  of  bloom,  regardless 
of  the  class  of  iris  under  test. 

2.  The  test  garden  judge  will  deliver  all  completed  judge’s  score  cards  to 
the  test  garden  RVP  on  or  before  July  1. 

Responsibilities  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Committee 

1.  The  chairman  of  the  National  Test  Garden  Committee  will,  each  Janu¬ 
ary,  send  the  proposed  roster  of  National  Test  Garden  judges  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Awards  Committee  for  certification.  The  approved  list  will  be 
sent  to  the  five  test  garden  RVPs  by  March  1.  This  list  will  be  published 
yearly  in  the  April  Bulletin. 

2.  During  July,  the  test  garden  chairman  will  assemble  and  tabulate  the 
records  of  the  performance  of  all  test  plants  in  time  for  publication  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  A  decoded  report  of  the  convention  display 
garden  also  will  be  prepared  for  publication. 
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National  AIS  Test  Gardens 
Botanic  Garden  (Horticulture)  Score  Card 


Score  Location: - Code  No. _ 

- -  1.  Increase  of  divisions 

-  2.  Number  of  buds 

- 3.  Duration  of  bloom 

-  4.  Foliage 

-  5.  Weather  adaptation  of  flower  and  stalk 

Key:  0-10  points  for  each  item 

Average— 7  points 
Above  Average— 8-9-10  points 
Below  Average— 0-1-2-3-4-5-6  points 


6.  Vigor 
Total. 


early 

mid 

late 

Comments:  1.  Season  of  bloom 

□ 

□ 

□ 

small 

average 

large 

2.  Size  of  flower  ( for  class ) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

3.  Height  of  bloomstalk  in  inches 


observed  not  observed 

4.  Disease  susceptibility  □  □ 

If  observed,  what  disease _ 


TB 

Intermediate 

Border 

Min.  Tall  (Table) 

Class :  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Standard  Dwarf 

Min.  Dwarf 

Aril 

Spuria 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Siberian 

Louisiana 

Japanese 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Date  _  Signed  _ 

Explanation  for  Directors  of  AIS  Test  Gardens 

Items  1,  2,  and  3  should  be  judged  during  second-year  blooming  season. 

Items  4,  5,  6  are  to  be  evaluated  throughout  the  two-year  test  period. 

1.  Increase— An  average  number  of  new  fans/two-year  plant  should  be  determined 
for  each  location,  and  each  class.  This  number  =  7. 

2.  Buds— An  average  number  of  buds/stalk  of  a  two-year  plant  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  for  each  location,  and  each  class.  This  number  —  7.  In  other  than  TB  class 
proper  allowances  should  be  made. 

3.  Duration  of  bloom— Average  duration  of  bloom  (first  to  last  bloom  on  stalk)  for 
each  class  rates  a  7  point  score. 

4.  Foliage— without  blemish  =  10  points. 

5.  Weather  adaptation  of  flower  and  stalk— as  observed. 

6.  Vigor— A  summation  of  all  growth  characteristics  including  local  adaptation,  and 
disease  resistance. 
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Summary 

Eligible  irises  will  be  grown  for  two  years  in  the  National  Test  Gardens. 

Judging  will  be  accomplished  by  National  Test  Garden  judges  on  coded 
plants  at  the  time  of  second-year  bloom  and  throughout  the  two-year  test 
period  by  the  staff  of  the  botanical  garden  where  the  test  garden  is  located. 
( See  sample  score  cards  for  scoring. ) 

If  no  bloom  appears  on  second-year  plants  in  one  of  the  five  test  gardens, 
a  final  rating  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  results  from  the  other  four 
gardens.  If  bloom  fails  to  appear  on  a  test  plant  in  more  than  one  garden  at 
scoring  time,  the  plant  will  be  disqualified,  but  will  be  eligible  for  resubmission 
for  testing. 

The  entire  stock  of  all  test  plants  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  postpaid 
by  the  test  and  display  gardens  at  the  end  of  the  second-year  bloom  period. 

The  coded  plants  in  the  convention  site  display  garden  will  be  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  only.  No  judging  or  ratings  will  be  performed  on  these  plants. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Directors  and  the  National  Test  Garden 
Committee  that  the  above-described  system  of  test  gardens  will  in  no  way 
adversely  effect  existing  or  future  Regional  test  gardens  or  similar  test  gardens 
maintained  by  special-interest  societies.  It  is  hoped  that  additional  Regional 
and  local  test  gardens  will  be  established.  This  would  encourage  HC  awards 
in  these  areas.  Provision  also  should  be  made  for  AIS  members  outside  the 
continental  United  States  to  display  seedlings  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
HC  awards.  The  official  AIS  National  Test  Garden  Score  Cards  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  local  or  regional  test  gardens. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  test  garden  program  in  no  way  delays  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  HC  winner.  It  may  be  introduced  the  year  after  submission  to 
the  Test  Gardens  and  may  be  submitted  to  the  Test  Gardens  the  same  year  it 
receives  the  HC  award. 

The  numerical  ratings  will  be  compiled  by  averaging  the  score  from  the 
score  cards  to  the  nearest  tenth;  e.g.,  94.1. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Board  of  Directors  will  approve  a  new  yearly  AIS 
award  for  the  iris  which  receives  the  highest  average  score  in  the  annual 
National  Test  Garden  ratings. 

The  Honorable  Mention  Award  will  continue  on  the  present  basis.  In  1966, 
only  those  HM  recipients  which  have  passed  through  the  Test  Gardens  with 
a  rating  of  80  or  better  will  become  eligible  for  the  Award  of  Merit.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  were  mentioned  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  special 
section  awards. 

The  National  Test  Garden  Program  was  developed  to  provide  horticultural 
performance  ratings  in  five  selected  geographical  locations  in  the  United 
States  of  irises  which  have  received  HC  awards,  and  to  promote  interest  in 
irises  outside  the  AIS.  It  provides  permanent  and  reliable  test  garden  sites 
at  no  expense  to  the  AIS  for  maintenance,  for  impartial  evaluation  of  coded 
plants  by  accredited  AIS  garden  judges. 


National  Test  Garden  Committee 

Harold  Fletcher 
Melba  Hamblen 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth 
Joseph  Riley 


Everett  Long 
William  Slensker 
Joseph  H.  Hoage,  Secretary 
John  R.  Durrance,  Chairman 
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Photograph  hy  Everett  C.  Long 

East  met  West  in  Shoop  s  garden.  From  the  left:  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  RVP, 
Region  2,  Altamont,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  Tell  Muhlestein, 
hybridizer  and  grower,  Provo,  Utah;  Frank  Jordano,  Jr.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and 
Dr.  John  R.  Dnrrance,  Director,  AIS,  Denver,  Colo. 


HC  Award  Winners  and  Test  Gardens 

Irises  which  have  received  the  HC  Award  in  1958  and  1959  and  have  not 
yet  been  introduced  are  eligible  to  be  sent  to  the  five  National  Test  Gardens  in 
1960  during  the  month  of  August.  For  the  addresses  of  the  National  Test  Gar¬ 
dens,  see  page  75.  An  optional  rhizome  may  be  sent  to  Kansas  City  for  the 
1962  convention  display  garden.  Address  for  this  purpose  is 

The  Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society, 

C.  R.  Minnick,  Garden  Chairman, 

324  North  Park  Circle, 

Kansas  City  16,  Mo. 

HC  Award  winners  for  1960  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Awards  Committee  completes  the  tabulation  of  the  Garden  Judges’  ballots. 
HC  recipients  of  1960  are  invited  to  submit  these  irises  to  the  five  Test 
Gardens  and  the  Kansas  City  Display  Garden  before  September  1,  1960. 

It  should  be  noted  that  irises  introduced  in  1961  and  1962,  not  submitted 
for  testing,  may  still  receive  the  Award  of  Merit.  Introductions  of  1963  and 
thereafter  must  receive  an  HC,  HM  and  National  Test  Garden  rating  of  80  or 
better  to  be  eligible  for  the  Award  of  Merit. 

Shipping  costs  for  sending  plants  to  the  National  Test  Gardens  must  be 
borne  by  the  sender.  However,  the  entire  stock  will  be  returned  to  the  sender 
postpaid  at  the  completion  of  the  second  year  of  the  test  period. 
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DEATHS 


W.  O.  Fleck,  Independence,  Missouri;  on  December  11,  1959. 

Mrs.  Valentine  Jacobson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  on  April  12,  I960. 
Albert  G.  Lauck,  Toledo,  Ohio;  on  June  8,  1960  (Page  14) 

Mrs.  Cecil  McCutcheon,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  on  April  20,  1960. 


Mrs.  Hazel  Recknor,  Creston,  Iowa;  on  February  21,  1960.  (Page  40) 

Arthur  L.  Romer,  Ukiah,  California;  on  April  15,  1959. 

W.  S.  Snyder,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  on  December  29,  1959.  (Page  24) 

Mrs.  Margaret  Van  Slyke,  Farmington,  Michigan;  on  April  27,  1960.  (P.  18) 


Mrs.  Valentine  Jacobson 


Mrs.  Gardell  (Valentine)  Jacobson  was  very  active  in  local,  state,  and 
interstate  horticultural  activities.  An  AIS  member  of  long  standing,  an 
accredited  garden  judge  for  many  years,  and  a  former  Regional  Vice  President, 
she  was  also  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Utah  Iris  Society,  serving 
as  president  for  two  years. 

As  a  discriminating  hybridist,  Val’s  introductions  were  limited  to  iris  she 
felt  were  truly  worthy  of  distribution.  The  popularity  of  her  Evensong  and, 
more  recent,  First  Kiss,  confirms  her  sound  judgment  and  impeccable  taste. 
Vais  infectious  enthusiasm  and  her  genuine  encouragement  endeared  her  to 
all  who  knew  her.— Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen,  RVP. 


Mrs.  Cecil  McCutcheon 


Mrs.  MeCntcheon  served  as  Regional  Vice  President  in  1958  and  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  Iris  Society  in  1945.  She  won  a  life  membership  in  the 
AIS  in  1957  when  as  regional  membership  chairman  she  led  the  country  in 
the  AIS  membership  campaign.  As  an  accredited  judge  she  was  particularly 
interested  in  promoting  visits  to  gardens  throughout  the  Southwest  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  of  our  hybridizers  and  never  failed  to  accept  invita¬ 
tions  to  judge  iris  shows  when  her  busy  schedule  of  activities  permitted.— 
K.  J.  Shaver. 


CARCO-X  FOR  SOFT  ROT 


One  treatment  dries  up  Soft  Rot  overnight.  But  why 
wait  until  Soft  Rot  attacks  your  rhizomes?  Use  Carco- 
X  and  prevent  Soft  Rot.  Clean  up  your  iris  garden 
early  in  spring.  Remove  dead  leaves  and  drench  iris 
clumps  with  the  solution,  saturating  the  soil  sur¬ 
rounding  the  rhizomes.  It  costs  so  little  to  keep  your 
iris  healthy.  One  quart  of  Carco-X  liquid  makes  50 
gallons  of  solution.  Easy  to  mix  and  easy  to  use. 


POST  PAID  PRICES  IN  U.  S.  A. 
'/2  Pint  $1.75  I  Quart  $3.65 

I  Pint  $2.35  I  Gallon  $10.75 


2543  38rh  Avenue,  South 


Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 
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The  American  Iris  Society 

MINUTES  OF  JOINT  RVP-DIRECTORS’  MEETING 

Hotel  Benson,  Portland,  Oregon  7:30  a.m.,  May  18,  1960 

The  joint  RVP-Board  of  Directors’  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 

L.  F.  Randolph.  The  following  directors  answered  the  roll  call:  Carney,  Dur- 
rance,  Fischer,  Knowlton,  Riddle,  Rogers,  Schirmer  and  Walker.  Ackerman, 
Lauck  and  Nelson  were  absent.  Ex  officio  members  Benson  and  Jacoby  were 
present. 

The  Regional  Vice  President  of  Region  13  (Washington  and  Oregon),  Mr. 
Bennett  C.  Jones,  welcomed  and  introduced  the  officers,  directors  and  Regional 
Vice  Presidents  or  their  alternates  who  were  present,  as  guests  of  the  local 
committee.  Regions  4,  5,  and  17  were  represented  by  alternates.  Regions  6, 
7,  8,  10,  16  and  24  were  without  representation.  All  other  Regions  were 
represented  by  their  RVPs.  Mr.  Jones  designated  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Judy, 
Spokane,  Washington,  as  his  alternate  for  the  remainder  of  the  meeting, 
explaining  that  he  would  be  very  busy  with  registrations  and  other  activities 
of  the  local  committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  minutes  of  the  fall  Board  meeting  held  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  be  approved. 

The  Executive  Secretary,  Clifford  Benson,  reported  on  the  present  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Society  by  Regions  and  also  by  states,  the  total  being  approxi¬ 
mately  5,800,  as  compared  with  5,483  on  October  1,  1959. 

The  Bulletin  editor,  Thomas  Jacoby,  reported  that  the  delay  in  publishing 
the  April  Bulletin  was  in  part  due  to  the  simultaneous  printing  of  the  1959 
Registrations.  Also  discussed  was  the  use  of  color  photos  on  the  front  cover 
of  the  Bulletin  and  it  was  voted  that  this  be  done  for  at  least  certain  issues. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hubert  Fischer  as  chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee 
was  approved. 

The  chairman  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  by  illness  in  the  family.  His  report  showing  a  greater 
number  of  orders  for  supplies  and  receipts  to  May  10  than  for  all  of  1959,  was 
read  by  Dr.  Randolph. 

The  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  Robert  Carney,  reported 
membership  increases  by  some  Regions  and  nonrenewals  exceeding  gains  in 
others.  It  was  stated  that  it  should  be  possible  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
Regions  to  achieve  the  1960  campaign  goal  of  a  new  increase  of  1,000  new 
members. 

The  report  of  the  Slides  Committee  by  A1  Lauck  stated  that  more  sets 
were  distributed  this  year  than  last  and  that  several  new  sets  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  distribution. 

The  Publications  Committee  report,  submitted  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  G.  H. 

M.  Lawrence,  and  presented  by  Dr.  Randolph,  listed  as  having  been  published 
during  the  past  year  the  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions,  a  new  robin 
brochure,  the  1960  edition  of  the  Nelson  color  classification,  a  membership 
invitation  folder  and  the  1959  registrations.  In  preparation  are  an  RVP  hand¬ 
book  and  the  1959  check  list  for  which  cost  estimates  were  presented.  It  was 
voted  to  proceed  with  the  printing  of  the  check  list  by  letter  press. 

The  chairman  of  the  newly  organized  Public  Relations  Committee,  Miss 
Ruth  Rees,  proposed:  building  interest  in  the  AIS  to  lessen  membership  tnrn- 
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over,  increased  advertising  revenues,  profiles  of  Board  members  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bulletin,  the  organization  of  a  speaker’s  bureau,  a  public 
information  committee  for  magazines  and  newspapers  with  more  emphasis 
on  accumulating  black-and-white  photos,  more  institutional  advertising  and 
better  coordination  of  material  published  at  the  Regional  and  National  levels. 
The  report  was  very  favorably  received. 

Mr.  Harold  Knowlton  announced  for  the  Registrations  Committee  that  the 
1959  check  list  now  in  preparation  will  include  all  iris  names  registered  for 
1950  through  1959.  Publication  is  scheduled  for  the  late  summer. 

The  report  of  the  Scientific  Committee  was  submitted  by  chairman  Lee 
Lenz  from  Paris.  It  included  gratifying  progress  in  the  study  of  the  scorch 
disease.  Progress  in  the  collection  and  study  of  spuria  irises  in  Europe  also 
was  reported. 

A  brief  report  of  the  Committee  on  Regional  Organization  by  the  chairman, 
Robert  Carney,  was  approved. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Sections  and  Affiliation,  Hubert  Fischer, 
reported  that  applications  for  sectional  status  had  been  received  from  the 
Median  Iris  Society,  the  Spuria  Iris  Society  and  the  newly  formed  Society  for 
Siberian  Irises;  also  applications  for  affiliation  from  the  Northern  Illinois  Iris 
Society,  the  Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society  and  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society. 
All  of  these  applications  were  approved  and  the  president  was  authorized  to 
approve  future  applications  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on 
Sections  and  Affiliation. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  Test  Garden  Committee  was  presented  by  the 
chairman,  Dr.  John  Durrance.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  the 
following  five  gardens  were  designated  as  National  AIS  Test  Gardens: 

Fort  Worth  Botanic  Gardens,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

University  of  California  Botanical  Gardens,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Denver  Botanic  Gardens,  Denver,  Colo. 

Kingwood  Center,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Berkshire  Garden  Center,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

A  10-point  program  for  the  future  growth  of  the  AIS,  previously  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  presented  by  President  Randolph.  [This  pro¬ 
gram  is  described  in  detail  on  page  73  of  this  Bulletin.] 

The  locations  of  future  annual  meetings  were  reported  by  President  Ran¬ 
dolph  as  follows: 

1961  Region  19  Newark,  New  Jersey 

1962  Region  18  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

1963  Region  20  Denver,  Colorado 

It  was  announced  that  invitations  had  been  received  for  future  annual 
meetings  as  follows,  and  voted  that  action  be  deferred  until  the  fall  Board 
meeting: 

1964  Region  9  Chicago,  Illinois 

1965  Region  7  Memphis,  Tennessee 

1966  Region  14  Sacramento,  California 

Adjournment  12:00  noon. 

Clifford  W.  Benson 
Executive  Secretary 
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Rainbow  Gold.  This  intense  buttercup-yellow  self,  with  tangerine-orange  beard,  is 
a  1960  introduction  of  Gordon  W.  Plough.  It  won  an  H.C.  award  last  year. 


MINUTES  OF  DIRECTORS’  MEETING 

Hotel  Benson,  Portland,  Oregon  8  p.m.,  May  20,  1960 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Randolph,  with  directors 
Carney,  Durrance,  Fischer,  Knowlton,  Riddle,  Rogers,  Sehirmer,  Walker,  and 
ex  officio  members  Benson  and  Jacoby  in  attendance. 

The  chairman  of  the  Test  Garden  Committee,  Dr.  John  Durrance,  presented 
a  detailed  report  on  rules  proposed  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  five  national  test  gardens  previously  selected.  It  was  voted  to  approve 
the  report  and  to  authorize  its  publication  in  the  July  Bulletin.  (See  page  75.) 
Following  a  discussion  of  limited  terms  of  service  for  Board  members  it 


was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  membership  an  amendment  to  the  Bylaws 
limiting  tenure  to  four  consecutive  3-year  terms. 

Nominations  of  directors  to  replace  Mr.  Harold  Knowlton,  Dr.  Matthew 
Riddle,  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Carl  Schirmer,  whose  terms  expire  in 
1960,  were  made  as  follows:  Mr.  Larry  Gaulter  of  Region  14,  Mr.  Claude 
O’Brien  of  Region  4,  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  of  Region  2  and  Mr.  Robert 
Schreiner  of  Region  13. 

Adjournment  10  p.m. 

Clifford  W.  Benson 
Executive  Secretary 


New  Research  Memberships 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Anthony,  R.  5,  Box  937,  Visalia,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  C.  Knopf,  651  Dry  Creek  Road,  Campbell,  Calif. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Metcalf,  Dept,  of  Horticulture,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Mrs.  Emma  Cook,  Treasurer,  R.  4,  Bluffton, 
Ind. 

Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Knight,  Secretary,  R.  3,  Box  55, 
Norris  City,  Ill. 


€AmDilNI  MARGCII& 

ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH 
REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 
NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 


Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 


Size  (A)  I"x3"x9 »/2" 

(B)  I"  x  3" x  18" 

(C)  2"  x  3 V2"  x  14" 

Prices . Post  Paid 

Add  5%  west  of  Mississippi  River 

ABC 


100 

$7.50 

$12.50 

$14.00 

50 

4.50 

7.50 

8.00 

25 

2.50 

4.50 

4.75 

10 

1.25 

2.50 

.  2.75 

EXTRA  NAME-PLATES,  per  100,  $1.25 

Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 


ALL  ALUMINUM 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 


901  FINDLAY  STREET 
CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 
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Supplement  to  Registrar  s  Report,  1959 

Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt 

Corrections 

Orchid  Queen,  Reg.  to  Glenn  Rogers  in  error.  Changed  to  ORCHID  GLORY. 

ORCHID  GLORY  (Rogers,  G.).  TB  38"  M.  V1L.  Orchid-pink  self;  tangerine 
beard.  Dolly  Varden  X  Fantasy.  Reg.  in  error  as  “Orchid  Queen.” 

German  Iris  Society 

Registrants 

BALZAR,  Hugo  von,  Wien  XVIII/110,  Karl-Beck-Gasse  39/3,  Austria. 
Rose  von  Pannonien. 

BIESALSKI,  Ernst,  Prof.  Dr.,  Berlin-Dahlem,  Thielallee  16,  Germany. 

Der  kleine  Postilion,  Die  Schone  Lau,  Forster  Day,  Frau  Kaete,  Goldopal, 
Schloss  Mirabell,  Schwedenmadel. 

DORN,  Werner,  Aachen-Steinebruck,  Kuhscheiderweg  3,  Germany. 

Farbenspiel. 

GROSSMANN,  Leopold,  Berlin-Lichterfelde,  Oberhofer  Platz  12,  Germany. 
Bronzehelm,  Charlotte  Grossmann,  Dar-es-Salaam. 

HANSELMAYER,  Rudolph,  Graz-Puntigam,  Malzerweg  22,  Austria. 

Aprilschnee,  Belvedere,  Crimea,  Dr.  Lemperg,  Hanselmayer,  Melusine, 
Sannatia,  Ukraina. 

MARTIN,  Viktor  von,  Homburg/Main,  Germany. 

Aprikosen-Prinzess,  Feme  Berge,  Festgesang,  Fuchs  jagd,  Gelipuz,  Karin 
von  Hugo,  Kronungsmantel,  Lustiger  Kattun,  Margarete  Grafin  von 
Kirchbach,  Omas  Sommerkleid,  Zarinmutter,  Zauberschein. 

NES,  Hertha  van,  Dr.,  Konstanz-Wollmatingen,  Pirminweg  9,  Germany. 

Adria,  Apfelbliite,  Bavaria,  Blauer  Pfeil,  Cap  Sounion,  Friihlingserwachen, 
Lacroma,  Maienreigen,  Purpurmantel,  Ragusa,  Rosandra,  Rosenknospe, 
Rosenmund,  Schneeflocke,  Schwarzauglein,  Schwefelfalter,  Tigerkind, 
Zwiegesicht. 

SCHWARZ,  Theodor,  Ress/Rhein,  Verbindungsstr.  10,  Germany. 

Biharis,  Elfenbeinkoniging,  Gartenfest,  Goldsaule,  Graf  Mansfeld,  Havel- 
berg  (Gloria  Hortorum),  Mirandola. 

STEFFEN,  (deceased). 

Erzengel,  Friihlingslied,  Goldfackel,  Goldgelber  Herkules,  Grosse  Zi- 
trone,  Mannertreu,  Pascha,  Schneeferner,  Zephir. 

STEIGER,  Max,  Lauf/Pegnitz,  Heuchling  50,  Germany. 

Blaudom,  Blauer  Berg,  Gefiillte  Orchidee,  Mein  Schwann,  Orchideen- 
turm,  Petticoat,  Pirouette  in  Rot,  Riesenblatt,  Streifenparade,  Unschuld, 
Weisser  Orient,  Wella. 

STEIN-ZEPPELIN,  Helen  von,  Laufen/Baden,  by  Sulzburg/Baden,  Germany. 
Scherzo. 

WERCKMEISTER,  Peter,  Dr.,  Geisenheim/Rhein,  Kirchgrubstr.  2,  Germany. 
Eulengrund,  Hermann  Hesse,  Kap  Arkona,  Segelfalter. 
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Registrations 

ADRIA  (Nes).  J-60.  MDR  7"  E.  Bl.  Light  blue  self,  dark  spot;  white  beard. 
Darmstadt  X  Austrian  pumila.  1-23-59. 

APFELBLUTE  (Nes).  J-38-2.  MDB  3"  E.  V3.  Orchid  bitone;  white  beard. 
Cretica  (pumila)  X  Austrian  pumila.  1-23-59. 

APRIKOSEN-PRINZESS  (Martin).  TB  36"  VE-M.  Y05.  Apricot  self;  orange 
beard.  Craig  Sdlg.  ((Spindrift  x  Isarellina)  x  Peach  Parfait)  X  Top 
Flight.  6-21-58. 

APRILSCHNEE  ( Hanselmayer ) .  MDB  4"  E.  Wl.  White  self;  yellow  beard. 
Collected  pumila  species.  11-4-58. 

BAVARIA  (Nes).  J-65-2.  MDB  6"  EE.  W4.  S.,  cream;  F.,  violet,  edged 
cream;  white  beard.  ((Lilliput  x  chamaeiris)  x  unknown)  X  (Lilliput 
x  chamaeiris) .  1-23-59. 

BELVEDERE  (Hanselmayer).  MDB  5"  EE.  W4.  S.,  white;  F.,  light  blue, 
yellow  beard.  Collected  pumila  (Austria).  5-30-55. 

BIHARIS  (Schwarz).  TB  36"  E.  Y2.  S.,  yellow  edged  brown;  F.,  chestnut 
brown.  Marquita  X  Cadetou.  2-21-59. 

BLAUDOM  (Steiger).  Ka-61.  Japanese.  32"  VL.  B2.  Dbl.  Dark  blue-violet, 
white  veins;  white  styles.  Hisakata  X  Hisakata.  8-14-58. 

BLAUER  BERG  (Steiger).  Ka-119.  Japanese.  44";  E-L.  Dbl.  Bl.  Light  blue, 
darker  at  edges.  Marhigo  Sdlg.  8-14-58. 

BLAUER  PFEIL  (Nes).  W-13.  MDB  5"  E.  VI.  Clear  blue-violet  self.  (Lilli¬ 
put  x  chamaeiris)  X  unknown.  1-23-59. 

BRONZEHELM  (Grossmann).  TB  36"  M.  Y4R.  S.,  light  yellow;  F.,  red- 
black;  yellow  beard.  (Grace  Sturtevant  x  Golddom)  X  (Valerie  West 
xRameses).  1-25-56. 

CAP  SOUNION  (Nes).  K-41-1.  MDB  6"  EE.  Y4.  S.,  yellow;  F.,  gold-brown, 
edged  yellow;  orange  beard.  ((Lilliput  x  chamaeiris)  x  bee)  X 
I.  attica.  1-23-59. 

CHARLOTTE  GROSSMANN  (Grossmann).  TB  36"  M.  Y4.  S.,  gray-yellow; 
F.,  plum;  yellow  beard.  Valerie  West  X  Rameses.  1-25-56. 

CRIMEA  (Hanselmayer).  MDB  4"  EE.  VI.  Light  violet  self;  yellow  beard. 
Collected  pumila  species.  5-30-55. 

DAR-ES-SALAAM  (Grossmann).  TB  36"  M.  R3.  S.,  copper-red;  F.,  black- 
red;  brown  beard.  Grace  Sturtevant  X  (Thuratus  x  Nudia).  1-25-56. 

DER  KLEINE  POSTILLON  (Biesalski).  TB  29"  M-L.  Y4B.  S.,  yellow;  F., 
light  blue,  edged  yellow;  yellow  beard.  Amandine  X  Pompee.  3-14-58. 

DIE  SCHONE  LAU  (Biesalski).  TB  29"  M-L.  Bl.  Light  blue  self;  white 
beard.  Electra  X  Snow  Flurry.  3-14-58. 

DR.  LEMPERG  (Hanselmayer).  MDB  5"  EE.  V3.  S.,  violet;  F.,  reddish- 
violet.  Collected  pumila  species.  5-30-55. 

ELFENBEINKONIGING  (Schwarz).  TB  36"  E.  YIP.  Cream  self.  Primula  X 
Elsa  Sass.  2-21-59. 

ERZENGEL  (Steffen).  TB  32"  E.  W2.  White  with  blue-violet.  Parentage 
unknown.  1-12-55. 

EULENGRUND  (Werckmeister) .  TB  35"  E.  V1D.  Purple  self;  brown  beard. 
Sdlg.  227:  (diploid  red  from  Imperator  and  Rota)  X  Artemis.  HC 
’58.  7-9-58. 

FARBENSPIEL  (Dorn).  TB  34"  M.  Y3.  S.,  golden-yellow;  F.,  brown,  lilac 
spot;  orange  beard.  Matula  X  Dolly  Madison.  11-21-58. 
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FERNE  BERGE  (Martin).  TB  40"  M-L.  Bl.  Blue  self;  yellow  beard.  Ca- 
hokia  X  Danube  Wave.  6-21-58. 

FESTGESANG  (Martin).  TB  36"  E-L.  R3.  Dark  brown-red  bitone;  dark 
yellow  beard.  Pacemaker  X  Kwilsena.  6-21-58. 

FORSTER  DAY  (Biesalski).  BB  24"  L.  R3.  S.,  brick-red;  F.,  darker;  orange 
beard.  Rocket  X  Red  Amber.  3-14-58. 

FRAU  KAETE  (Biesalski).  TB  30"  E-M.  Wl.  Blue-white  self.  Schneeferner 
X  Snow  Flurry.  3-14-58. 

FRUHLINGSERWACHEN  (Nes).  J-66-4.  MDB  6"  EE.  Y3.  Near  amoena; 
light  green,  white  beard.  ((Lilliput  x  chamaeiris)  x  unknown)  X 
chamaeiris-LiLLiPUT  hvbr.).  1-23-59. 

FRUHLINGSLIED  (Steffen).  TB  32"  E.  Yl.  Yellow  self.  Parentage  un¬ 
known.  1-12-55. 

FUGHSJAGD  (Martin).  TB  36"  M-L.  Rl.  Dark  brown-red  self;  yellow- 
brown  beard.  Cordovan  X  Orange  Gem.  9-1-59. 

GARTENFEST  (Schwarz).  TB  40"  L.  V1L.  Orchid-pink  self;  orange-yellow 
beard.  Mulberry  Rose  X  Pink  Opal.  2-21-59. 

GELIPUZ  (Martin).  TB  30"  E-M.  01.  Apricot  self;  orange-red  beard.  Happy 
Birthday  X  Pink  Tower.  6-21-58. 

GEFULLTE  ORCHIDEE  (Steiger).  Ka-83.  Japanese.  36"  M.  V1R.  Dbl. 
Orchid-pink  self.  Marhigo  Sdlg.  8-14-58. 

GOLDFACKEL  (Steffen).  TB  40"  M.  Y3.  Golden-yellow  bitone.  Parentage 
unknown.  1-12-55. 

GOLDGELBER  HERKULES  (Steffen).  TB  40"  M.  Y1D.  Dark  yellow  self; 
Parentage  unknown.  1-12-55. 

GOLDOPAL  (Biesalski).  TB  32"  M-L.  Y5V.  Orchid,  pink  and  yellow  blend. 
Parentage  unknown.  3-14-58. 

GOLDSAULE  (Schwarz).  TB  36"  M.  Yl.  Golden-yellow  self;  orange 
beard.  Pluie  d'Or  X  Golden  Hind.  2-21-59. 

GRAF  MANSFELD  (Schwarz).  TB  36"  M.  V1D.  Dark  purple-violet  self; 
orange  beard.  Mrs.  Gibson  X  Favori.  2-21-59. 

GROSSE  ZITRONE  (Steffen).  TB  40"  M.  Y3.  Lemon  bitone.  Parentage 
unknown.  1-12-55. 

HANSELMAYER  (Hanselmayer) .  MDB  5"  VEE.  Yl.  Pale-lemon  self.  Col¬ 
lected  pumila  without  spot.  Identical  with  “Hanselmayer”  (Welch  ’55). 
5-30-55. 

HAVELBERG  (GLORIA  HORTORUM)  (Schwarz).  TB  36"  E-M.  W2. 
White  with  light  blue;  yellow  beard.  Parthenon  X  unknown.  2-21-59. 

HERMANN  HESSE  ( Werckmeister) .  TB  50"  M-L.  Yl.  Pale-yellow  self;  F., 
flushed  white.  “Menzione  onoverole”  Florenz  1957.  Snow  Flurry  x 
Three  Oaks.  HC  ’58.  7-9-58. 

KAP  ARKONA  (Werckmeister).  TB  40"  M-L.  Wl.  White  self.  Gudrun  X 
Anne  Marie  Berthier.  HC  1958.  7-9-58. 

KARIN  VON  HUGO  (Martin).  TB  32"  E-M.  OIP.  Pink  self;  red  beard. 
Happy  Birthday  x  Pink  Tower.  HC  ’59.  6-21-58. 

KRONUNGSMANTEL  (Martin).  TB  36"  M.  R1V.  Red-violet  self;  bronze- 
yellow  beard.  Garden  Glory  X  Easter  Gold.  6-21-58. 

LACROMA  (Nes).  J-62-20.  MDB  5"  EE.  V3.  Pale  lavender  with  red-violet 
spot;  white  beard.  Die  Braut  X  H-503  (pumila  hybr.).  1-23-59. 

LUSTIGER  KATTUN  (Martin).  TB  34"  M-L.  W2.  White  with  blue-violet; 
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pale  yellow  beard.  Belle  Meade  X  Erzengel.  6-21-58. 

MAIENREIGEN  (Nes).  J-62-34.  MDB  6"  EE.  Y4.  Cream-white  with  brown- 
violet  band  on  falls,  edged  cream.  Die  Braut  X  pumila  hybr.  1-23-59. 

MARGARETE  GRAFIN  VON  KIRCHBACH  (Martin).  TB  36"  M-L.  Y1W. 
Canary-yellow,  white  middle  on  falls.  Tranquil  Moon  X  Salmon  Shell. 
HC  ’59.  9-1-59. 

MANNERTREU  (Steffen).  TB  32"  M.  W2.  White  with  red-violet  border. 
Parentage  unknown.  1-12-55. 

MEIN  SCHWARM  (Steiger).  Ka-71.  Japanese.  32"  L-VL.  W4.  Sgl.  S.,  dark 
lilac,  edged  white;  F.,  white.  Marhigo  Sdlg.  X  Marhigo  Sdlg.  8-14-58. 

MELUSINE  (Hanselmayer) .  TB  32"  E.  YOl.  Yellow-apricot  self;  tangerine 
beard.  Golden  Russet  X  Paradise  Pink.  11-4-58. 

MIRANDOLA  (Schwarz).  TB  48"  M.  Y05V.  Brown  with  violet  lustre; 
dark-yellow  beard.  Prairie  Sunset  X  unknown.  2-21-59. 

OMAS  SOMMERKLEID  (Martin).  TB  36"  E-M.  Y05.  S.,  pale  brown;  F., 
same  with  light  violet  spot;  light- vellow  beard.  Snow  Flurry  X  Paradise 
Pink.  HC  ’59.  6-21-58. 

ORCHIDEENTURM  (Steiger).  Ka-62.  Japanese.  30"  VL.  V1R.  Sgl.  Orchid- 
pink  self;  styles  white.  Marhigo  Sdlg.  X  Marhigo  Sdlg.  8-14-58. 

PASCHA  (Steffen).  TB  M.  W2.  White  with  dark  violet.  Parentage  unknown. 
1-12-55. 

PETTICOAT  (Steiger).  Japanese.  44"  VL.  Dbl.  Wl.  White  self.  Marhigo 
Sdlg.  X  Marhigo  Sdlg.  9-5-59. 

PIROUETTE  IN  ROT  (Steiger).  Ka-117.  Japanese.  30"  VI.  W2R.  Dbl. 
White  middle,  ruby-red  edges,  white  veins;  white  styles.  Higo  Sdlg.  X 
Higo  Sdlg.  9-5-59.  ' 

PURPURMANTEL  (Nes).  W-46.  MDB  7"  E.  V1R.  Dark  violet-red  self; 
golden-yellow  beard.  ((San  Francisco  x  pumila)  x  chamaeiris)  X  un¬ 
known.  6-2-55. 

RAGUSA  (Nes).  J-62-17.  MDB  6"  EE.  B3.  Pale  blue  with  blue-violet  spot; 
white  beard.  Die  Braut  X  H-503  (pumila  hybr.).  1-23-59. 

RIESENBLATT  (Steiger).  Ka-127.  Japanese.  40"  VL.  VI.  Sgl.  Dark  red- 
violet  self.  Marhigo  Sdlg.  X  Higo  Sdlg.  9-5-59. 

ROSANDRA  (Nes).  W-6.  MDB  6"  E.  V1R.  Violet-red  self;  lavender  beard. 
((San  Francisco  x  pumila)  x  chamaeiris)  X  unknown.  6-2-55. 

ROSENKNOSPE  (Nes).  J-71-6.  MDB  6"  EE.  R3.  S.,  red-purple;  F.,  darker; 
brown-white  beard.  ((Lilliput  x  chamaeiris)  x  unknown)  X  pumila 
hybr.  1-23-59. 

ROSENMUND  (Nes).  MDB  5"  EE.  W4R.  White  with  red  spot;  cream  beard. 
((San  Francisco  x  pumila)  x  chamaeiris)  X  unknown.  6-2-55. 

ROSE  VON  PANNONIEN  (Balzar).  MDB  VEE.  VIP.  Orchid-pink  self; 
dark  orchid-pink  beard.  Pum.  MEKG-1-17  X  pum.  MEKG-11-25  (spe¬ 
cies).  2-24-57. 

SARMATIA  (Hanselmayer).  MDB  6"  VEE.  Y3.  S.,  light  yellow;  F.,  dull 
yellow;  yellow  beard.  Collected  pumila  species.  5-30-55. 

SEGELFALTER  (Werckmeister) .  TB  36"  M-L.  Y1W.  S.,  lemon-yellow;  F., 
same  with  white  middles.  Grosse  Zitrone  X  Elsa  Sass.  HC  ’58.  7-9-58. 

SCHERZO  (Stein-Zeppelin) .  TB  29"  E.  04R.  S.,  dark  salmon;  F.,  carmine, 
edged  salmon;  orange  beard.  Paradise  Pink  X  Heritage.  12-30-58. 

SCHLOSS  M IRABELL  ( Biesalski ) .  TB  32"  M-L.  V1R.  Orchid-pink  self; 
white  beard.  Chantilly  X  Dreamcastle.  3-14-58. 
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SCHNEEFERNER  (Steffen).  TR  44"  M-L.  Wl.  White  self;  yellow  beard. 
Parentage  unknown.  1-12-55. 

SCHNEEFLOCKE  (Nes).  W-32.  MDR  7"  EE.  Wl.  White  self.  ((San 
Francisco  x  pumila)  x  ehamaeiris)  X  unknown.  6-2-55. 

SCHWARZAUGLEIN  (Nes).  J-32-2.  MDR  3"  VEE.  Y4.  Yellow  with  blue- 
black  spot;  white  beard,  (pumila  x  Carpathia)  X  pumila  RVDoff. 
1-23-59. 

SCHWEDENMADEL  (Biesalski).  TB  29"  M.  Y4B,  S.,  cream;  F.,  bluish  with 
olive  edge;  yellow  beard.  Amandine  X  Pompee.  3-14-58. 

SCHWEFELFALTER  (Nes).  MDB  3".  Yl.  Sulfur-yellow  self;  white  beard. 
G-212  (pumila  hybr.)  X  pumila.  1-23-59. 

STREIFENPARADE  (Steiger).  Ka-64.  Japanese.  34"  L.  W2V.  Dbl.  White 
with  dark  lilac  veins;  lilac  styles.  Marhigo  Sdlg.  X  Pin  Stripe.  8-14-58. 

TIGERKIND  (Nes).  W-14.  SDB  11"  M.  Y4.  S.,  golden-yellow;  F.,  red-brown, 
darker  speckled;  golden-yellow  beard.  ((San  Francisco  x  pumila)  x 
ehamaeiris)  X  unknown.  6-2-55. 

UKRAINA  (Hanselmayer) .  MDB  6"  VEE.  V3.  S.,  violet-red;  F.,  darker; 
yellow  beard.  Collected  pumila  species.  5-30-55. 

UNSCHULD  (Steiger)  Ka-122.  Japanese  40"  VL.  Wl,  Sgl.  White  self;  white 
styles.  Marhigo  Sdlg.  X  Higo  Sdlg.  9-5-59. 

WEISSER  ORIENT  (Steiger).  Sibirica.  36"  M.  Wl.  White  self.  Tunkhan- 
nock  X  unknown.  8-14-58. 

WELLA  (Steiger).  Ka-98.  Japanese.  30"  VL.  Dbl.  W2.  White  with  blue- 
violet  edges;  white  veins;  white  styles.  Marhigo  Sdlg.  X  Hisakata. 
9-5-59. 

ZARINMUTTER  (Martin).  TB  40"  M-L.  Yl.  Light  yellow  with  white  spot; 
yellow  beard.  Tranquil  Moon  X  Salmon  Shell.  6-21-58. 

ZAUBERSCHEIN  (Martin).  TB  48"  M-L.  Bl.  Light-blue  self;  yellow-orange 
beard.  Danube  Wave  X  Green  Pastures.  6-21-58. 

ZEPHIR  (Steffen).  TB  M.  V2L.  Plicata:  orchid-rose,  white  spot  with  lilac 
veins.  Parentage  unknown.  1-12-55. 

ZWIEGESICHT  (Nes).  W-29.  MDB  7"  EE.  Y4.  S.,  yellow;  F.,  brown-red, 
edged  yellow;  yellow  beard.  ((San  Francisco  x  pumila)  x  ehamaeiris) 
X  unknown.  6-2-55. 


Japanese  Irises 

AKAGARASHU.  Japanese  import.  Jap.  36"  VE.  Sgl.  Reddish-violet.  Marx 
1953. 

APPARE  (Splendid).  Japanese  import.  Marx  1951. 

ASAGIRI  (Morning  Mist).  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

BEAUTY  OF  YAMAMOTO,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

CHINKOTEI,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  36"  L.  Dbl.  Silvery  blue.  Marx  1954. 

CHITOSE-NO-HOMARE,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Dbl.  Amethyst-violet,  white 
center  and  veins.  Marx  1950. 

CHUGAI-NO-HOMARE,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Dbl.  Aconite  violet,  white 
styles  and  veining.  Marx  1950. 

DAI-KUNKO,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Dbl.  Light  pink  with  hint  of  blue  at 
yellow  signals;  cream  styles  tipped  pink.  Marx  1956. 

DAINAGON,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Dbl.  Light  reddish-purple,  stippled  white, 
Marx  1954. 
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DATEDOGU-KOTAKU  (Extravagant  Display).  Japanese  import.  Foxglove- 
red  variegated  with  white  veins.  Marx  1956. 

FUJI-GASUMI  (Mist  of  Mt.  Fuji),  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

FUJITO-NO-IORI,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  60"  E.  Blue-violet,  white  center. 
Marx  1954. 

GEKKYUDEN,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1953. 

GORAKU-NO-TOMO,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  40"  L.  Sgl.  Red.  Marx  1956. 

HAGURO-YAMA,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Dbl.  Deep  purple  with  hint  of 
red.  Marx  1954. 

HANA-GATAMI,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Semi-dbl.  Red-bordered.  Marx  1950. 

HANA-IKADA  (Floral  Raft),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Dbl.  Variegated  rose- 
purple  and  white.  Marx  1950. 

HATSIMO,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  36"  VL.  Dbl.  Deep  blue.  Marx  1956. 

HINODE-DZURA  (Crane  at  Sunrise).  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

HIRUDOKI-NO-TAKI,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1953. 

I4ISAKATA  (Lofty  Heaven),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  51"  VL.  Dbl.  Midnight 
blue.  Marx  1950. 

ISO-NO-KAMONE,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  39"  M.  Dbl.  White.  Marx  1950. 

ITTEN-NO-KO,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Semi-dbl.  Deep  crimson;  white 
center  and  veins;  white  standards  and  styles  flushed  crimson.  Marx 
1951. 

KAMAKURA-BENI,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  36"  Dbl.  Red  with  tufted  white 
centers,  tipped  red.  Marx  1956. 

KARAGINU  (Imported  Silk),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  38"  E.  Royal  purple. 
Marx  1950. 

KARAHASHI  (Chinese  Bridge).  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

KIRI-FURI-NO-TAKI  (Waterfall  Enveloped  in  Mist),  Japanese  import.  Jap. 
L.  Dbl.  Deep  violet  with  yellow  sepals.  Marx  1950. 

KUME-NO-MAI  (Dance  of  the  Kumes),  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

KURUMA-DOME,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

MANSENSHU,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  36"  L.  Dbl.  Pale  violet  marbled  deep 
purple.  Marx  1956. 

MIODOROKI  (Three  Surprises),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  40"  M.  Dbl.  Plum- 
purple  shading  to  violet  in  center.  Marx  1950. 

MIYUKI-GURUMA  (Imperial  Carriage),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Dbl.  White 
with  wide  red  border.  Marx  1950. 

MIYUKI-NISHIKI,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

MURAKUMO  (Dark  Clouds),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  36"  M.  Sgl.  Blue-purple. 
Marx  1950. 

NAGAO-ZAN  (Nagao  Mountain),  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

NATURODATI,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  M.  Dbl.  Deep  blue-violet  with  white 
centers  and  radial  markings.  Marx  1956. 

NISHIKI-GI  (Brocade  Trees),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  42"  M.  Dbl.  Pearl 
white  marbled  purple  and  blue.  Marx  1950. 

OE-YAMA,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

ROKKO-ARASHI  (Tempest  on  Rokko  Mountain),  Japanese  import.  Jap. 
White  with  bluish-purple  margin.  Marx  1950. 

ROW-GETSU  (Clear  Moon),  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

SANO-NO-WATARI  (Ferry  at  Sano),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  48"  M.  Sgl. 
White  dotted  and  splotched  violet.  Marx  1950. 
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Photograph  by  Everett  C.  Long 

Convention  visitors  among  the  guest  beds  in  Shoop’s  garden,  Portland 


SETTSU-NO-HOMARE  (Pride  of  Settsu),  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 
SHIMEI-NO-AKI  (Autumn),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  30"  E-M.  Dbl.  Light 
porcelain  blue  marked  with  wide  white  streamers.  Marx  1954. 
SHINO-NO-ME  (Dawning  Sky),  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 
SHINSO-KAJIN  (Secluded  Beauty),  Japanese  import.  Marx  1952. 
SISI-ASOBI,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1953. 

SUEHIRO,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  30"  VE.  Sgl.  Deep  lavender-tinted  fawn. 
Marx  1954. 

TAMA-NO-KIZAHASHI,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

TEN-NO-HAGAROMA,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

TEN-YU,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1950. 

TORIZAN,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Dbl.  Marx  1951. 

TOTINKO,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  Dbl.  Near-crimson,  with  hint  of  fawn 
brown.  Marx  1953. 

TOYAMA-GARASU  (Crow  of  Distant  Mountain),  Japanese  import,  Marx 
1951. 

WARAI-HOTEI  (Jovial  God  of  Fortune),  Japanese  import.  Jap.  L.  Dbl. 
Light  blue  veined  darker.  Marx  1956.  [Concluded  on  page  96] 
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announces  its  1000  introductions 

ATMOSPHERE  (J.  Nelson)  EM.  44  in.  (Sky  Dye  X  Sun  Lakes).  This  tall, 
queenly  iris  has  perfect  candelabra  branching  on  a  fine,  heavy  stalk.  It  is  a 
large  tailored  self  of  light  Gentian  Blue,  with  tightly  domed  standards,  flaring 
falls,  and  yellow  beard.  Vigorous  and  fertile  both  ways . $20.00 

AZURITE  (H.  Sass)  M.  34  in.  (Sass  No.  49-59  X  Dancing  Waters).  Large 
white  ground  plicata,  lightly  stitched  on  borders  and  with  slight  dotting  of 
Methyl  Violet.  The  styles  and  crests  are  dark  Moorish  Blue  giving  a  very  un¬ 
usual  effect.  Three  branches  and  terminal.  Fertile  both  ways . $20.00 

BLUE  GATE  (Plough)  EM.  32  in.  (Sport  of  Eastmont).  The  standards  are 
Hyacinth  Blue  splashed  Aster  Violet.  Falls  and  base  of  standards  buff  gray 
heavily  veined  and  dotted  dark  brown.  Lower  part  of  falls  is  heavily  washed 
and  splashed  with  same  violet  as  standards.  Diffused,  wide,  mustard-brown 
beard.  Huge  loaded  pollen  stamens.  Fertile  both  ways . $20.00 

FLARING  IVORY  (Plough)  M.  36  in.  (Moonlight  Serenade  X  Mary  Randall). 
Warm  white  flower  with  all  petal  edges  deepening  and  blending  to  Naples 
Yellow.  The  whole  effect  is  ivory.  Beard  is  bright  yellow.  The  entire  flower 
is  heavily  ruffled.  Beautifully  branched.  Fertile  both  ways.  .  .  .  $30.00  net 

FLYAWAY  (J.  Nelson)  ML.  30  in.  (First  Violet  X  Gussie).  This  charming 
flower  is  extremely  lacy  and  crinkled.  The  standards  are  Violet  shading 
lighter  at  the  base,  and  the  falls  Amethyst  Violet  shading  blue  toward  the 
haft,  with  a  yellow  beard.  The  standards  are  firmly  held.  The  falls  flare 
horizontally  and  the  substance  is  excellent.  The  lavender  style  arms  are 
very  lacy.  Fertile  both  ways . $25.00 

HENNA  RUST  (Plough)  M.  31  in.  (Innes’ :  Ruth  x  Rainbow  Room)  X  (Mary 
Randall).  Wide  ruffly  flower  in  bright  henna.  This  is  a  new  iris  color.  There 
is  a  slight  purple  blaze  below  the  bright  orange  beard.  Fertile  both 
ways . . . $20.00 

KISS  OF  FIRE  (Plough)  M.  33  in.  (Pretty  Gay  X  Frost  and  Flame).  Semi- 
flaring  flower  of  palest  tint  of  Sea  Lavender  Violet  which  lightens  some¬ 
what  to  near  white  as  the  flower  ages.  Beard  is  Saturn  Red.  We  are  using 
this  in  our  red-bearded  blue  program.  Fertile  both  ways . $25.00 

LA  PALOMA  (Plough)  EML.  30  in.  (Party  Dress  X  Mary  Randall).  From  the 
most  intense  flame-orange  buds  imaginable,  slowly  this  Cadmium  Orange 
flower  emerges.  The  standards  and  centers  of  falls  are  flushed  pink.  The 
hafts  deepen  to  Indian  Yellow.  Beard  is  heavy  tangerine.  Petal  edges  are 
laciniated.  Petals  are  very  wide  and  ruffled.  Fertile  both  ways.  .  .$35.00  net 

LA  PARISIENNE  (Shoop)  M.  34  in.  (Jeb  Stuart  x  Floradora)  X  (Salmon 
Shell  x  Pink  Formal).  Here  is  the  first  pink-bearded  white  to  he  launched. 
The  large  flowers  have  some  unusual  red  veining  on  the  hafts.  The  pink 
heard  has  a  white  tip.  Well  branched  and  increases  fast.  Fertile  both  ways. 
This  is  producing  some  unusually  good  seedlings . $20.00 

LITTLE  ANGEL  (Plough)  EM.  12  to  14  in.  (Snow  Flurry  X  Green  Spot). 
Here  is  our  first  introduction  in  the  Lilliputs.  This  is  a  nicely  flaring  tiny 
white  with  yellow  heard.  The  standards  are  closed  and  the  hafts  are  un¬ 
marked.  There  are  two  branches  and  terminal.  Fertile  pod  parent.  .  .$10.00 

LOST  RIVER  (Plough)  M.  35  in.  (First  Violet)  X  (Chivalry  x  Blue  Rhythm). 
Wide,  ruffly  flower  of  semi-flaring  form  with  closed  standards  of  Hyacinth 
Blue  and  falls  slightlv  darker.  Beard  is  yellow-tipped  blue-white.  Three 
hi  ’anches  and  terminal.  Fertile  both  ways . $20.00 
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MOHR  MAGIC  (Plough)  EM.  38  in.  (Magic  Sails  X  Capitola).  Huge  semi- 
flaring,  lightly  ruffled  flower  with  standards  of  Campanula  Violet  and 
slightly  darker  falls.  Beard  is  hrown-tipped  violet.  Two  branches  and 
terminal . $20.00 

RAINBOW  GOLD  (Plough)  EML.  34  in.  (Butterscotch  Kiss)  X  ((limes’:  Ruth 
x  Rainbow  Room)  x  Mary  Randall).  Very  large,  intense  Buttercup  Yellow 
self.  Beard  is  Tangerine  Orange.  All  petal  edges  are  heavily  laced  and 
crimped.  Fertile  both  ways.  H.  C.  ’59 . $35.00  net 

RUBY  LIPS  (Plough)  M.  40  in.  (P  retty  Gay  X  Frost  and  Flame).  Tall,  wide- 
angle-branched,  pure  white  with  intense  red  tangerine  heard  that  really 
glows.  Petals  are  wide  and  the  flowers  are  gracefully  formed.  Fertile  pod 
parent . $20.00 

SUNDAY’S  CHILD  (J.  Nelson)  ML.  30  in.  (Plough  W-l  x  Premier  Peach)  X 
(Chinook  Pass).  The  heavy  lacing  as  well  as  ruffling  make  this  violet  blue 
very  delightful.  It  is  a  complete  self  of  Methyl  Violet  with  extremely  wide 
domed  standards,  flaring,  rippling  falls,  and  very  wide,  lacy  style  arms. 
Adding  to  its  charm  is  a  brushing  of  silver  along  the  lacy  edges.  It  has 
pollen  and  sets  seed . $25.00 

Send  for  our  catalog — it’s  free  this  time.  We  have  pictures  but  no  color.  We 

feature  the  newest  varieties  for  the  fancier.  Over  750  varieties  listed. 


EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.  O.  BOX  117  •  WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON 


I  wish  I  knew  how  to  get  iris  planted  one  year  to  bloom  the  next.  1  go  mad 
with  frustration.  I  buy  some  plants  locally  and  then  wait  for  a  couple  of 
years  until  they  bloom;  I  bought  some  from  California  with  the  same  result. 
Now,  if  they  aren’t  too  expensive,  I  buy  three  of  the  same  kind  and  hope. 
I  do  believe  to  get  them  to  bloom  the  next  year  it  might  be  wise  to  buy  the 
ones  that  increase  rapidly.  Violet  Harmony  is  one  that  I  have  in  mind. 
Some,  like  Tobacco  Road  and  Ranger,  are  slow  growers  here,  and  I  have 
waited  almost  four  years  for  them  to  bloom.  Then,  too,  if  some  of  mine 
bloom  the  next  year  after  planting,  they  don’t  increase  fast  enough  to  bloom 
the  following  year,  so  I  wait  again  a  couple  of  years.  It  is  horrible  but  I  don’t 
know  of  anything  to  do.  I  have  tried  planting  them  at  blooming  season,  not 
cutting  the  leaves,  but  that  doesn’t  do  much  good  either.  I  think  I  have  better 
results  if  I  plant  them  at  blooming  time  with  all  their  leaves,  that  they  get 
better  established  before  our  terribly  hot  weather.  Other  growers  here 
wouldn’t  think  of  planting  theirs  before  July.  The  plants  seem  to  do  better 
for  me  and  I  have  done  this  for  several  years,  although  I  don’t  get  any  more 
blooms  the  following  year,  just  better  plants.— Terese  Richards,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico 

Speaking  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  making  it  bloom,  here’s  what  I  did. 
I  made  a  tea  out  of  fresh  bovinum,  one  bushel  to  50  gallons  of  water,  and 
fed  the  plant  every  time  I  thought  of  it  all  summer,  and  I  never  saw  more 
bloom  on  anything.  This  is  good  for  any  garden  plant.  It  did  not  seem  to 
lock  the  iron  or  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  I  added  about  a  cup  of  lime  to  the 
barrel  before  pouring  in  the  water,  which  mixed  it  well,  and  is  supposed  to 
help  release  the  nitrogen.— Annie  Glitsch,  Woodward,  Oklahoma 
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YAMATO-NISHIKI,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  36"  VE.  Dbl.  Soft  lavender, 
veined.  Marx  1956. 

YAMATO-NO-HIKARI,  Japanese  import.  Jap.  28"  Dbl.  Porcelain  blue;  white 
centers,  styles  and  veins.  Marx  1956. 

YAME-SUGATA,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1951. 

ZUISHO,  Japanese  import.  Marx  1951. 


A  MEMBER  WRITES  .  .  . 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

Have  just  returned  from  the  AIS  convention  in  Portland  and  was  pleased 
to  note  they  appointed  a  new  committee,  Public  Relations,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  new  members  and  to  ascertain  why  members  drop  out. 

I  think  I  can  give  you  somewhat  of  an  answer  to  the  last.  So  much  time 
is  given  to  hybridizers  and  very  little  to  the  garden-minded  members  who 
love  iris  and  are  interested  mainly  in  their  culture  and  use  in  the  garden. 
Most  of  the  gardens  visited  were  interesting  to  hybridizers,  inspecting  rows 
of  numbered  seedlings  that  gave  one  nothing  to  go  by  even  if  you  did  see 
one  you  especially  liked.  There  was  much  talk  of  genes,  and  inhibitors, 
pictures  of  seedlings  that  might  or  might  not  be  named,  and  so  on,  all  for  the 
hybridizer  and  of  little  interest  to  others.  I  heard  one  lady  say,  “Oh,  there 
are  just  too  many  iris,  I  just  feel  like  giving  up.”  Several  I  talked  to  said 
there  were  too  many  so  near  alike  only  a  hybridizer  could  tell  the  difference. 

There  are  many  members  who  have  not  the  time,  space  or  inclination  to 
hybridize  but  at  the  convention  there  was  nothing  for  us  in  the  way  of  culture 
or  their  use  in  the  garden,  combination  with  other  plants,  etc. 

Also,  while  tall  bearded  are  most  loved  there  are  many  other  iris  most 
desirable  and  I  think  the  AIS  should  give  more  space  to  them  and  so  extend 
the  iris  season. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  consideration  and  I  believe  if  it  is  followed  up 
you  will  find  more  members  interested. 

Have  only  been  a  member  three  years  and  it  was  my  first  attendance  at  a 
national  meeting.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather. 

Harriet  Bedford  (Mrs.  A.  W.), 
834  S.  8th  St.,  Corvallis,  Oregon 


LIN-LEE  IRIS  GARDENS 

Due  to  illness  must  sell  a  field  of  quality  iris  stock  at  a  fantastic 
mark  down  in  prices. 

List  on  request. 
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2163  CROMIE 
WARREN,  MICHIGAN 


COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


Introducing 

ALTHEA'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

You  are  invited  to  come  and 
see  our  Iris — or  write  for  list 

M.  A.  VIERGUTZ 

30470  Grand  River  Ave.,  Farmington,  Mich. 


Quality  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Free  Catalogue — Visitors  Welcome 

BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

9717  West  55th  St.  B,  4  Blocks 
East  of  La  Grange  Road 

LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 


ARIZONA  MISSION 
GARDENS 

P.  O.  BOX  68— SOMERTON,  ARIZONA 

Largest  growers  of  MINEOLA  TANGELOS 
'America's  Newest  Luxury  Fruit' 
Home  of  Dr.  Corliss'  Spuria  and  La.  iris 

EUROPEAN 
GARDEN  TOURS 

with  Dr.  Philip  G.  Corliss  offer 
unusual  features  for  AIS  members 

write:  ARNOLD  TOURS 

79  Newbury  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — - 
RTE.  4,  BOX  1 37-B 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 
Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass. 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass. 


BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 


QUEEN'S 

CHOICE 


BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown] 

14920  HIGHWAY  99 
LYNNWOOD,  WASH. 


OVER  1,000 
VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded, 
Dwarf, 

Intermediate 


(Nine  miles  North  of  Seattle  Limits) 
FREE  CATALOG— No  color 
Featuring  newest  introductions  of 
DWARF,  MEDIAN  AND  TALL  BEARDED. 
Also  many  other  types  of  Iris. 

Plan  to  visit  us  when  you  come  to 
the  AIS  Convention  in  Portland. 


List  on  request 

CARDINAL 
IRIS  GARDENS 

HAMILTON,  INDIANA 
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C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Qualify  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 

No.  Sacramento  15,  Calif. 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Located  near  the  Canadian  border 
Hardy,  field-grown  Iris 
Attractive  Prices 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

CLEVENGER'S  GARDENS 

Best  varieties — Iris,  Hemerocallis 
Seed  from  scientific  crosses 
Send  4c  stamp  for  circular 
DR.  LEWIS  CLEVENGER,  DICK  GIMA 
BOX  X,  KIRKSVILLE,  MO. 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Ohio  Grown  Iris 

LIST  ON  REQUEST— NO  COLOR 

(service  confined  to  states 
east  of  the  Rockies) 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Rd.,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio 

FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS 

Iris  &  Daylily  Introductions  of 

Stedman  Buttrick 
Dr.  Philip  G.  Corliss 
Robert  Kennedy  III 
E.  Greig  Lapham 
Harry  Randall 
Kenneth  Smith 
Jesse  Wills 
Victor  von  Martin 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith 

Hardy  Stock  Catalog  20c 

LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 

the  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog .  No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


FAY  GARDENS 
ORVILLE  W.  FAY 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

1775  PFINGSTEN  ROAD 
NORTH  BROOK,  ILLINOIS 

Price  list  featuring  own  originations 
Free  on  Request 


VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


offer  an  extensive  list  of  bearded  iris,  dwarf 
to  tall,  Japanese,  Siberian  and  Spuria  iris 
and  hemerocallis. 


FEATURING  THE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
OF  WALTER  BUSS 

Beautiful  color  catalog 
free  to  AIS  members. 
Address  Dept.  I. 


THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.  O.  Box  491 — Jefferson,  Texas 

SPECIALISTS  IN  REBLOOMING  IRIS, 
PURE  ARIL  SPECIES, 

AND  FERTILE  ARILBREDS 

Reasonable  prices — clean  stock — all  rigidly 
inspected — guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Also  grow  the  tall  bearded  and  other 
types.  Price  lists  soon — No  color  catalog. 

GARDEN  VISITORS  INVITED  &  WELCOME 

Florence  K.  Flesh  David  J.  Flesh 
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Please  note  new  address 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  of 

Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 

THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  ALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 

CANBY,  OREGON 

ILLINI  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

FINE  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Featuring  our  ruffled  introductions: 
PURPLE  HEART,  HM'59,  HC'58 

ILLINI  GOLD,  HC'59 

HICKORY  SMOKE,  HC'59 

List  of  modern  iris  on  request 

NORTH  STATE  ST.  ROAD 

MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  1,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 

E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

CATALOG  NO  COLOR 

1  R  1  S  N  O  L  L 

Fred  DeForest 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

IRIS  and  DAYLILIES 

New  Introductions 

and  Selected  List 

CATALOG  FREE 

HARVEST  LANE 

IRIS  GARDEN 

HINKLE  INTRODUCTIONS 

List  of  over 

300  varieties  on  request 

5142  Harvest  Lane — Toledo  13,  Ohio 

QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 

NO  COLOR 

KIRKPATRICK  GARDENS 

Choice  Tall  Bearded  and  Spuria 

Iris  from  the  Round-Up  City 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

240  S.W.  Third  St.,  Pendleton,  Oregon 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 

2307  Butterfield  Road 

YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 

Pooled  Orders 

KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

651  Dry  Creek  Rd.,  Campbell,  Cal. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 

Visitors  always  welcome 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 

From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 
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KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 


FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo  14,  Ohio 


LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 
No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 


McGinnis 

IRIS  GARDENS 

New  Introductions 

Lowest  Prices  —  Quality  Rhizomes 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
1231  E.  Oak,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 


NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

Rt.  I ,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Due  to  our  move,  we  will  issue  no  catalog 
in  I960,  but  will  mail  out  a  list  of  our  past 
and  present  introductions  from  the  following 
breeders: 

Sass-Graham,  Kleinsorge  (border  iris) 
"Doc"  Jonas,  Earl  Roberts,  Sanford  Babson, 
Helen  Stevens,  Ruth  Stephenson,  Walker 
Ferguson,  Bennett  Jones,  Ralph  Conrad,  Sid 
DuBose,  Caroline  Dorman,  Neva  Sexton, 
John  Ohl,  and  W.  B.  Davis  (Daylily). 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(JIM  AND  MELBA  HAMBLEN) 

Presenting  for  I960: 

Bright  Forecast,  Fair  Luzon,  Fairy  Jewels, 
Garden  Party,  Ruffled  Pinafore  and  Teenage 

Catalog  on  Request — No  Color 

FEATURING  THE 
NEWEST  INTRODUCTIONS 

2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 


Lynn  Iris  Gardens 

REMOVAL  SALE 

Property  has  been  sold 
Will  vacate  September  I,  I960 
Orders  will  be  shipped  during  June  &  July 

PRESENTING  INTRODUCTIONS  OF: 
G.  W.  Coppedge  Marion  R.  Walker 
Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge  David  Wm.  Lyon 
CATALOG  FREE  TO  AIS  MEMBERS 
Write  to  same  address  until  further  notice 

704 1 -R  WOODMAN  AVENUE 
VAN  NUYS,  CALIFORNIA 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

AMERICA'S  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 
LISTING  OF 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

(NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS) 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 

Catalog  on  Request 
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NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
See  April  AIS  Bulletin  Ad 
1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 

QUALITY  IRIS 
Tall,  Dwarf,  &  Japanese 

Also  Daylilies  &  Daffodils 
FREE  LIST  —  NO  COLOR 

PATRICKS  GARDENS 

717  NORTH  G  — MUSKOGEE,  OKLA. 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.R.  3 — Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  five  new  races  of  Bearded 
Iris:  TWO-SEASON,  LACED,  HORNED, 
TANGERINE-BEARDED  and  FLAT.  Also  a 
full  line  of  new  ONCOBREDS  from  many 
hybridizers,  and  including  the  recent  FER¬ 
TILE  Clarence  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  wilh 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 

DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  I ,  Oregon 


RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  North  12th  Street 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 
Growing  1000  varieties  of  Iris 

Best  of  all  the  older  varieties 
and  new  introductions.  Price  List. 


ROE  NURSERY 

10371  N.  White  Rd.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Bearded  and  Beardless  Iris 
Specializing  in 
so-called  "Green"  Iris 
Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 

SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
73  I  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Send  25c  for  60-page  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  in  natural  color,  featuring  our  own  introduc¬ 
tions  and  those  of  Mrs.  J.  Stevens  and  D.  G. 
Waters. 

RT.  2  BOX  297  SALEM,  OREGON 

SEVILLE  IRIS  GARDENS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

Over  1000  varieties 
LIST  FREE 


THE  BLOOMINGEST  IRIS 

FROM 

SMILEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

9628-50th  AVE.  S.W. 

SEATTLE  16,  WASH. 

Free  Descriptive  Folder 

SOO-PREME-GARDENS 

Growers  of  Outstanding  Iris 

SEE  the  latest  award  winners,  I960  and  1961 
introductions  of  well-known  hybridizers  and  our 

famous  "HM"  iris,  REJOICE,  GOLDEN  CAS¬ 
CADE,  GOLDEN  SPLENDOR,  BLUE  MARVEL, 
SOO-PREME  SUE.  M  A  R I  O  N,  -  G  R  A  N  D 
RULER,  &  NEW  PENNY,  our  I960  introduc¬ 
tions,  and  thousands  of  seedlings. 

Catalog  on  Request 
HWY.  77,  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 

GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 
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SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 

BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

QUALITY  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
Compare  my  prices  and  save  on  recent  in¬ 
troductions  and  old  favorites. 

Send  for  free  Price  List 

TWIN  PALMS  IRIS  GARDEN 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Staub,  Rt.  2,  Box  92 

Galt,  Calif. 

Syllmar  Iris  Gardens 

ELMA  MIESS 

Grower  and  hybridizer  of 

fine  qualify  Iris 

234  EAST  AVE.  "L" 

CALIMESA,  CALIFORNIA 

Catalog  free  to  AIS  members. 

URANIUM  COUNTRY 
GARDENS 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

I960  IRIS  BLUEBOOK  NOW  READY 
Over  700  Prize-winning  varieties,  old  &  new 
Limited  Printing,  25c  copy. 

WHITE  OAK  FARM 

Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey's 

Iris  originations 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Send  50c  for  your  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  Hybridizers  Catalog 
and  Handbook.  Some  back  issues 
still  available. 

Comprehensive  listing  of  many 
kinds  of  bearded  iris  and  hybrids. 

New  Hemerocallis  (daylilies) 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.  PROVO,  UTAH 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 

&  SON 

Growers  of  the  Finest  Iris, 

Peonies  and  Hemerocallis 

DEPT.  AIS— 10,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in  color.  Send 
25c  for  your  copy;  today,  (Deductible  from 
your  first  order.) 

LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 

DAYLILIES 

LUDWIG'S  AMARYLLIS 

CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 

BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 

WYN-LEW-WYCK  GARDENS 

Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Price  list  on  request 

23289  Sprague  Rd. 

Columbia  Station,  Ohio 

WYNNCREST  GARDEN 
MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 
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SCHAAN’S  IRIS  GARDENS 


Jack  Tanner 


Ruth  Tanner 


7409  Parkwood  Drive 


RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 


St.  Louis  16,  Mo. 

Featuring  Our  I960  Introduction 

CHANCES  ARE  H.C/59 


Tall  Bearded  Irises 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


Route  2,  Box  140 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas 


Catalog  on  Request 


How  to  Register  an  Iris 


1.  Write  to  our  Registrar-Recorder,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  a  check  for  the 
registration  fee  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  registration  to  the  total  of  ten 
registrations  in  one  year;  above  that  the  fee  is  $4.00. 

3.  Select  a  name  which  has  not  been  previously  registered,  which  can  be 
submitted  for  approval  when  you  write  for  the  blank.  If  you  will  first  look 
in  the  1939  and  1949  Check  Lists  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar 
since  1949  to  see  if  the  name  has  been  previously  registered,  you  will  save 
time  for  yourself  and  for  the  Registrar.  Please  also  suggest  an  alternate  name. 
Mrs.  Colquitt  will  hold  an  approved  name  for  a  short  time  to  enable  you  to 
complete  the  blank  and  send  it  back,  but  a  name  is  not  registered  until  the 
registration  blank  is  filed  and  approved  by  her.  A  registration  certificate  will 
then  be  sent  to  you. 

4.  The  name  of  a  person  cannot  be  registered  without  the  written  permis¬ 
sion  of  that  person,  or  the  next  of  kin,  if  that  person  be  deceased. 

5.  Make  parentage  records  as  explicit  as  possible.  Color  descriptions  should 
be  concise,  and  you  are  asked  to  suggest  a  color  code  conforming  to  the  latest 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Color  Classification. 

6.  Classifications  will  conform  to  the  rules  for  bearded  irises,  as  outlined  in 
the  January  1958  Bulletin  (pages  9  to  17).  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are 
most  important. 

7.  Introduction.  An  introduction  is  an  offering  for  sale  in  a  catalog,  printed 
list,  or  advertisement  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletin.  It  is  requisite  for 
the  awards  of  the  Society  above  that  of  High  Commendation.  A  variety  is 
not  eligible  for  these  awards  until  recorded  with  Mrs.  Colquitt.  Send  her  a 
copy  of  the  catalog,  list  or  advertisement  and  she  will  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  introduction  has  been  recorded. 


Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Chairman , 
Committee  on  Registrations 


Region  19  Solicits  Guest  Irises 


Two  of  the  1961  Convention  tour  gardens  have  room  for  more  new  seed¬ 
lings.  Seedlings  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  owners,  Mrs.  Alonzo  Bonsai,  288 
Upper  Mountain  Avenue,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  or  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gruitch,  75 
Lloyd  Road,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Offers 

GARDEN  IRISES— Edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph  $  7.95 

Complete— 33  chapters,  5  appendices,  9  plates  in  full  color,  84  halftone 
photographs,  22  line-cut  figures,  over  600  pages  (6"  x  9").  Authoritative- 
written  by  more  than  40  specialists,  amateur  growers,  breeders,  exhibitors, 
and  scientists.  This  is  a  book  for  the  amateur,  for  the  specialist,  for  the 
home  gardener,  and  for  the  iris  breeder. 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  $  4.00 

This  new  publication  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  layman 
can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  effort.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 

THE  IRIS  AND  ITS  CULTURE— Stevens  $  5.00 

While  this  book  was  written  primarily  to  cover  conditions  for  the  growing 
and  breeding  of  irises  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  it  is  equally  valuable  for 
the  iris  grower  in  any  and  every  part  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Stevens  has  written 
from  first-hand  knowledge  and  the  experiences  are  actually  hers. 

WILSON  COLOUR  CHART — Two  vols. ;  Royal  Horticultural 


Society  . $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
AIS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW  .50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  .  .  .  35  cents  each) 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS  .50 

THE  IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  $  2.50 

Contains  all  registrations  formerly  contained  in  1942  Supplement  and  in 
the  yearly  Bulletins  from  1942-1950. 

Reprint  of  Registrations:  1951-1953  . $  .50 

Reprint  of  Registrations:  1955-1956  . 50 

Registrations:  1957  . 50 

Registrations:  1958  .  1.00 

Membership  List:  1959  .  1.00 

Current  Bulletin:  .  1.00 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available . 50 

Dykes  Medals  Made  Easy — W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  (Reprint) . 25 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beautiful— on 
a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green;  ideal  for 
stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

DUES 


Annual  Membership  . $  5.00 

Triennial  Membership  .  12.50 

Family  Membership  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  Membership  .  15.00 

Sustaining  Membership  .  10.00 

Research  Membership  .  25.00 

Life  Membership  .  100.00 


WRITE:  CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  SEC. 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS  10,  MO. 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

This  new  4  in.  Tee  Stake 

and 

The  new  Thriftee  Plant  Markers 

Made  in  attractive  Spring  Green  plastic.  Just  the  thing  for 
labeling  African  Violets  and  potted  plants.  Greenhouse 
owners  and  plant  growers  are  buying  them  by  the  thousands. 
Will  not  curl,  rot,  rust  or  mildew.  Ordinary  soft  pencil 
markings  remain  clearly  legible  despite  weather,  water,  fer- 


I 

F 

T 


4"  TEE  STAKE 

tilizer  and  soil-chemical  action.  Easily  cleaned 
with  household  cleanser  and  a  damp  cloth. 

PRICES  POST  PAID  IN  U.  S.  A. 

for  re-use 

THRIFTEE 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

4  in.  Tee  Stake 
Thriftee  Markers 

$1.50 

$6.00 

$9.00 

$40.00 

%  in.  X  4  in. 

.75 

2.50 

3.90 

18.00 

%  in.  X  5  in. 

.95 

3.65 

4.80 

22.50 

%  in.  X  6  in. 

1.15 

4.10 

5.40 

25.50 

5/g  in.  X  8  in. 

1.45 

5.40 

7.20 

34.00 

2543-3 8+h  Ave.  S. 


&a&le 

Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 


BOYD’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 
1960  INTRODUCTIONS 

CHARTREUSE  BUTTERFLY.  Arilbred-34".  The  standards  are  light  yellow, 
hlended  deeper  yellow.  A  green  line  runs  up  the  midrib.  The  falls  are 
chartreuse  with  a  darker  green  veining  running  through  to  the  edge.  There  is  a 
slight  white  area  around  the  orange-yellow  heard.  It  is  fragrant  and  has  pollen. 
Well-branched  stalk.  (N5-5:  Butterfly  Wings  x  Cherie)  x  (Pink  Lace  x  Pink 
Formal)  X  Striped  Butterfly.  Net ....  $25.00 

ELIZABETH  DeWITZ.  TB-31".  This  iris  is  named  for  my  Mother  who  passed 
away  last  September.  It  is  a  lovely  bronze  and  copper  that  she  liked  very 
much.  The  standards  are  a  red-brown  and  the  falls  are  bronze  semi-flaring 
and  slightly  lacy.  The  heard  is  gold.  ((Midwest  Gem  x  Mary  Randall)  x  Inca 
Chief  X  (Inca  Chief  x  Pink  Formal).  Net.  .  .  .$25.00 

JAZZ  BABY.  Arilbred-E.M.  33"  Y4G.  The  standards  are  light  orchid- 
blue  and  the  falls  are  light  green  splashed  violet.  This  is  for  the  people  who 
like  novelties  and  are  breeding  for  green.  (Striped  Butterfly  X  Asoka  of 
Nepal).  Plentiful  supply.  Net.  .  .  .$20.00 

PAOLA.  TB-33"  Seedling  N8-21Br.  05D.  I  named  this  before  the  big  Payola 
fuss  hut  it  is  pronounced  the  same  way.  It  is  a  pay-off.  It  is  a  deep  brownish 
tan  self  with  yellow  overlay  (not  veins)  at  the  haft.  The  falls  are  round  and 
the  edges  are  crimped.  There  is  an  orchid  flush  on  the  falls.  (Midwest  Gem  x 
New  Horizon)  X  Mary  Randall.  Net.  .  .  .$25.00 


Lifetime  Plastic  Plant  Markers 


Here  is  a  PLANT  MARKER 
that  we  can  recommend  to  all 
IRIS  GROWERS.  Permanent, 
will  not  rot,  easy  to  read,  easy 
to  write  on  with  ordinary  soft 
lead  pencil  and  it  remains  clear 
and  plain  even  if  covered  with 
soil  over  winter.  We  have  made 
the  test  and  we  know  this  to 
be  true.  The  writing  can  be 
removed  with  scouring  powder 
and  the  label  can  be  used  over  and  over.  Remains  neat  and  clean  and 
requires  no  painting.  One  of  the  things  we  like  best  is  the  saving  in 
time  required  to  prepare  labels  at  planting  time. 

The  ti  e-on  tags  are  popular  with  those  who  wish  to  fashion  their  own 
steel  stakes  from  heavy  wire.  They  are  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
for  hybrid  izing  records  as  the  writing  always  remains  readable  and  the 
tags  can  be  cleaned  and  used  year  after  year. 

PLANT  MARKERS  MAKE  WELCOME  GIFTS  FOR  GARDENER  FRIENDS 

POST  PAID  PRICES 


25 

50 

100 

500 

A — 41/2"  Vertical  Pot  Stake 

$ 

.75 

$  1.25 

$  5.50 

B — 2"  x  5"  Border  Stake 

2.00 

2.75 

1  1.00 

C — 6"  Vertical  Stake  . 

1.50 

2.25 

10.00 

D — 2"  Tie-on  Tag 

1.35 

2.00 

9.00 

E — 3"  Tie-on  Tag 

1.60 

2.40 

10.50 

F — 2"  Notched  Tag 

.75 

1.25 

5.00 

H — 2 1/2"  x  8"  Tee  Stake 

$1.75 

3.00 

5.00 

21.00 

J — 3"  x  12"  Tee  Stake 

.  3.00 

5.40 

9.00 

37.50 

K_4l/2"  x  18"  Tee  Stake 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

67.50 

L — 18"  Galvanized  Spring  Steel 

Stake 

2.00 

4.00 

7.00 

30.00 

P — 1"  x  12"  Vertical  Stake 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

26.00 

Sample  Assortment:  10  each  of 

A,  C,  D, 

F,  and  5  each 

of  B 

and  H  for 

$1.00 

Special  Assortment:  2  each  of  E,  H,  J,  K,  L  and  P  for  $1.00. 

NOTE:  A,  B,  H,  J  and  K  style  stakes  also  made  in  spring  green.  D-2"  tags  made 
in  red,  white,  blue,  green  and  yellow.  Specify  color  wanted.  Copper  wires 
supplied  with  all  tags.  Price  of  steel  stake  does  not  include  tag. 

Dealers  and  Garden  Clubs  write  for  Wholesale  Prices 

2543  38th  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis  6,  Minnesota 
IRIS  •  PEONY  •  DAYLILY  CATALOG  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
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Give  your  favorite  Irisarians  and  gardening  friends 
copies  of  the  beautiful  book,  GARDEN  IRISES — a 
most  thoughtful  way  to  say  Merry  Christmas. 
GARDEN  IRISES,  edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph,  writ- 
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Price  $7.95 
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From  the  President  s  Desk 


The  autumn  season  of  the  year,  when  we  are  preparing  for  the  winter 
months  to  come,  is  an  opportune  time  to  look  back  over  the  past  sum¬ 
mer’s  iris  experiences  and  take  stock  of  achievements  and  disappointments, 
in  order  to  plan  more  wisely  for  the  future.  Evaluations  of  this  sort  can  be 
helpful  both  to  the  individual  gardener  and  to  organizations  such  as  this 
Society  of  which  we  are  members. 

Reports  coming  to  my  desk  from  widely  scattered  areas  indicate  that  in 
general  1960  was  a  good  year  for  irises.  In  my  own  garden  there  was  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bloom  rarely  excelled  during  the  nearly  three  decades  we  have  been 
growing  irises.  But  some  of  the  newer  varieties  far  excelled  others  in  vigor 
and  healthful  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  much-desired  superior  character¬ 
istics  of  their  blooms.  Some  were  very  disappointing.  Obviously  there  is 
need  for  more  adequate  performance  ratings  of  new  introductions,  since  all 
of  these  varieties  were  obtained  from  reputable  sources. 

Following  the  severe  winter  of  1958-1959  we  were  able  to  evaluate 
varieties  for  winter  hardiness.  This  year,  following  a  relatively  mild  winter, 
we  could  not  do  that;  but  near  the  end  of  the  summer  when,  if  ever,  come 
foliage  diseases— along  with  perfect  days— we  could  record  for  future  use 
in  breeding  the  names  of  varieties  having  unblemished  foliage  of  deep  green 
color  growing  next  to  others  of  unkempt  appearance  due  to  insufficient  dis¬ 
ease  resistance  or  susceptibility  to  minor  nutritional  deficiencies. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  it  seems  to  me  extremely  important  to  choose 
from  among  our  garden  favorites  for  propagation  and  continuing  enjoyment 
those  varieties  having  good  foliage  characteristics  as  well  as  attractive  blooms. 
Also,  hybridizers  should  pay  more  attention  to  breeding  for  attractive  foliage 
throughout  the  season,  as  well  as  for  winter  hardiness,  shapely  colorful 
blooms,  and  other  desirable  traits.  During  much  of  the  growing  season  the 
value  of  iris  as  an  ornamental  plant  is  dependent  solely  on  the  attractiveness 
of  its  foliage;  and  iris  foliage  can  be  very  attractive. 

It  is  well  known  that  hereditary  potentialities  or  genes— the  stock-in-trade 
of  the  plant  breeder— may  be  responsible  for  the  achievement  of  garden 
perfection  in  growth  characteristics  and  quality  of  bloom  by  certain  iris 
varieties,  and  for  the  failure  of  others  in  the  same  garden  to  perform  satis¬ 
factorily,  provided  growing  conditions  are  uniform  throughout  the  garden. 
Of  major  importance  to  the  home  gardener,  as  well  as  to  the  originator  of 
new  varieties,  are  the  genes  that  make  possible  the  superior  performance  of 
a  variety  over  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  widely  separated 
localities. 

It  is  their  genic  components  that  enable  varieties  originated  in  mild  climates 
to  perform  satisfactorily  in  much  colder  climates,  and  vice  versa.  These  same 
genes  also  are  responsible  for  the  rapid  climb  of  new  varieties  to  first  place  in 
national  popularity  polls,  and  the  retention  of  a  rating  at  or  near  the  top  for 
prolonged  periods. 

However,  it  would  be  misleading  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  heredity 
without  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hereditary  potentialities  of  an 
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iris— or  of  a  man  for  that  matter— cannot  be  achieved  in  the  absence  of  suit¬ 
able  nutritional  and  other  environmental  factors.  Irises  are  heavy  feeders, 
for  example,  and  need  an  adequate  food  supply  to  perform  satisfactorily. 
Most  iris  varieties  are  like  most  people:  they  like  attention;  but  others  perform 
surprisingly  well  with  little  or  no  attention. 

For  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  editor  invited  experienced  iris  gardeners 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  share  with  our  readers  their  experiences  on 
the  culture  and  winter  care  of  irises.  This  series  is  part  of  a  program  care¬ 
fully  planned  to  provide  new  members,  many  of  whom  are  beginners  in  iris 
culture,  with  helpful  hints  that  will  add  pleasure  to  their  gardening  and 
satisfaction  from  their  membership  in  the  Society.  Every  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
is  to  have  features  especially  for  new  members. 

As  this  is  being  written,  I  have  on  my  desk  letters  recently  received  from 
persons  interested  in  the  National  Test  Garden  Program  as  announced  at 
the  Portland  annual  meeting.  It  is  obvious  that  this  program  cannot  succeed 
without  the  support  of  hybridizers  who  are  producing  the  prize  winners  of 
the  future.  Adjustments  may  have  to  be  made  in  the  production  schedules  of 
hybridizers  and  growers  that  sometimes  may  result  in  a  year’s  delay  in  in¬ 
troducing  choice  varieties.  But  I  am  personallv  of  the  opinion  this  will  be 
definitely  worth  while  to  the  hybridizer,  to  the  commercial  grower,  and 
especially  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  who  are  the  chief  purchasers  of 
the  high-priced  novelties. 

This  test  program  is  very  much  needed  to  supply  potential  customers 
with  reliable  information  about  new  varieties  And  it  is  also  needed  as  an 
added  incentive  to  hybridizers  to  pay  more  attention  to  performance— vigor, 
hardiness,  disease  resistance,  and  wide  adaptability— than  is  now  being  done. 

The  establishment  of  a  Distinguished  Performance  Award  in  connection 
with  these  trials  is  under  consideration  by  the  National  Test  Garden  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Dr.  John  Durrance  is  chairman.  Based  on  performance  as 
evaluated  by  the  specially  appointed  test  garden  judges  assigned  to  each  of 
these  gardens,  an  award  of  this  kind  could  rapidly  achieve  equal  or  greater 
distinction  than  the  Dykes  Medal,  which  is  awarded  annually  by  the  British 
Iris  Society  to  an  iris  of  American  or  Canadian  origin.  For  this  award  the 
only  eligibility  requirement  is  that  it  must  be  an  outstanding  variety  that  has 
received  the  Award  of  Merit  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  five  years  prior 
to  the  voting  year. 

In  connection  with  the  announcement  of  this  year’s  awards  it  is  regretted 
that  there  was  so  much  delay  in  tabulating  the  results  and  distributing  them 
to  the  membership.  Contributing  to  this  delay  was  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  ballots  were  not  mailed  to  the  awards  chairman  until  a  day  or  so 
before  the  July  10  deadline;  ethers  were  missent  and  an  unusually  large 
number  of  mistakes,  such  as  the  listing  of  ineligible  varieties,  misspellings, 
etc.,  appeared  on  the  ballots  this  year.  These  required  careful  checking  with 
records  in  the  Registrar’s  office  and  contributed  to  the  delay  in  summarizing 
the  results.  In  the  future  every  effort  will  be  made  to  issue  the  awards  an¬ 
nouncements  more  promptly. 

L.  F.  Randolph 
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Photograph  by  Everett  C.  Long 

Flirt  (  Joseph  Gatty),  a  white  iris  that  received  an  HC  Award  this  year. 
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Sections  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Median  Iris  Society 

President ,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Warburton,  R.  1,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

The  Society  for  Siberian  Irises 

President,  (Acting),  Mrs.  H.  L.  Edwards,  235  Koehl  St.,  Massapequa 
Park,  N.Y. 

Spuria  Iris  Society 

President,  Ben  R.  Hager,  R.  1,  Box  468,  Stockton,  Calif. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  special-interest  group  may  become  a  Section 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  The  American  members  of  the  society  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Its  bylaws  must  be  approved  by  the  AIS. 

3.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

4.  Provision  for  publication  of  articles  of  general  interest,  exclusive  of  news¬ 
letters,  may  be  arranged. 

The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 


Affiliates  of  the  American  Iris  Society 

Empire  State  Iris  Society 

President,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Star  Route,  Altamont,  N.Y. 

Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society 
President,  Edward  E.  Varnum,  550  S.  Princeton,  Villa  Park,  Ill. 

Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society 
President ,  John  C.  Brown,  327  East  Park  Avenue,  Collinsville,  Ill. 

*  Connecticut  Iris  Society 

President,  John  E.  Goett,  R.D.  1,  Monroe,  Conn. 

*  Delaware  Iris  Society 

President,  W.  T.  Hirsch,  Golf  Road  and  Leedom  Ave.,  Havertown,  Pa. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an 
Affiliate  of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  systems  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to 
AIS,  and  meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS 
Bidletin. 


"New  affiliates. 
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Awards  and  Honors,  1960 

Hubert  A.  Fischer, 

Chairman,  Awards  Committee 

There  were  512  ballots  cast  for  the  Dykes  Medal  and  the  judges  voted  for 
51  varieties.  The  highest  number  of  votes  received  was  by  Eleanor’s  Pride, 
53  votes,  and  the  number  received  by  other  varieties  ranged  down  to  1.  No 
variety  received  the  required  15  percent  of  the  votes  cast.  Dr.  Randolph 
polled  the  Directors  and  the  decision  was  to  have  a  runoff  with  the  top  four 
varieties  on  the  ballot.  There  was  a  difference  of  only  14  votes  between  the 
first  and  fourth  varieties,  which  were,  listed  in  the  order  of  votes,  Eleanor’s 
Pride,  Melodrama,  Techny  Chimes,  and  Rehobeth. 

For  the  Eric  Nies  Award,  Dutch  Defiance  and  Lark  Song  were  tied  with 
32  votes  each. 

There  was  much  confusion  in  the  voting  for  Honorable  Mention,  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  change  of  date,  and  52  varieties  which  had  been  voted 
for  the  award  had  to  be  dropped.  They  were  not  eligible  as  they  were 
introduced  after  January  first. 

The  supplementary  ballot  resulted  in  a  tie  for  first  place  in  the  voting  for 
the  Dykes  Medal,  with  Eleanor’s  Pride  and  Techny  Chimes  each  receiving 
128  votes,  Melodrama  106,  and  Rehobeth  103;  for  the  Eric  Nies  Award, 
Lark  Song  received  162  votes  and  Dutch  Defiance  114. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results  the  Roard  of  Directors  declared  Lark  Song 
the  winner  of  the  Eric  Nies  Award  and  ruled  that  there  would  be  no  Dykes 
Medal  awarded  in  1960. 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  Roard  of  Directors  at  their  regular  Fall  Meeting 
the  1960  awards  winners  are: 

THE  DYKES  MEDAL 

No  award  made. 

THE  MARY  SWORDS  DEBAILLON  AWARD 


Variety 

Louisiana s 

Originator 

Votes 

Amethyst  Star 

Sidney  DuBose 

17 

Runners-up 

Louise  Arny 

Charles  Arny 

11 

Lockett’s  Luck 

Elmina  Thibaut 

9 

Ruth  Dormon 

Lillian  H.  Trichel 

8 

W.  B.  MacMillan 

Sidney  Conger 

7 

Cherry  Spot 

THE  CAPARNE  AWARD 
Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded 

Walter  Welch 

52 

Runners-up 

Angel  Eyes 

Bennett  Jones 

29 

Ablaze 

Walter  Welch 

18 

Black  Baby 

Henry  Sass 

17 
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Variety 

THE 

ERIC  NIES  AWARD 

Spurias 

Originator 

Votes 

Lark  Song 

Eric  Nies 

162 

Runner-up 

Dutch  Defiance 

Eric  Nies 

114 

THE  CLARENCE 

G.  WHITE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Witch  Doctor 

Arils  and  Arilbreds 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

53 

Runners-up 

Trophy 

Jack  Linse 

35 

Engraved 

Tom  Craig 

35 

Striped  Butterfly 

Mrs.  Walter  Noyd 

33 

THE  COOK-DOUGLAS  AWARD 

Tinkerbell 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded 

Geddes  Douglas 

59 

Runners-up 

Fairy  Flax 

Paul  H.  Cook 

57 

Brass  ie 

Mrs.  F.  W.  War  burton 

32 

Yellow  Dresden 

THE 

KNOWLTON  AWARD 

Border  Bearded 

Mrs.  Margaret  Albright 

28 

Runners-up 

Frenchi 

Bennett  Jones 

23 

Pearl  Cup 

Harold  W.  Knowlton 

21 

Pinata 

R.  E.  Kleinsorge 

20 

Chocoleto 

Mrs.  Louis  Deru 

20 

THE  HANS 

AND  JACOB  SASS  AWARD 

Kiss  Me  Kate 

Intermediates 

Paul  H.  Cook 

85 

Runners-up 

Moonchild 

Tom  Craig 

48 

Cloud  Fluff 

Mrs.  Wilma  Greenlee 

38 

Whole  Cloth 

THE 

AWARD  OF  MERIT 

Paul  H.  Cook 

273 

Amethyst  Flame 

The  Schreiners 

210 

Allegiance 

Paul  H.  Cook 

167 

Olympic  Torch 

The  Schreiners 

125 

Valimar 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

93 

Bang 

Tom  Craig 

75 

Allaglow 

Chet  W.  Tompkins 

73 

Enchanted  Violet 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

70 

Demetria 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

68 
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THE  AWARD  OF  MERIT  ( Continued ) 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Millionaire 

Roy  Brizendine 

68 

Waxing  Moon 

Orville  Fay 

65 

Poet’s  Dream 

Opal  Brown 

61 

Runners-up 

Irish  Linen 

Orville  Fay 

60 

Melissa 

Mrs.  Georgia  Hinkle 

60 

Spring  Festival 

David  F.  Hall 

59 

Frilly  Fringes 

Bro.  Charles  Recamp 

58 

Dreamy 

Jack  Linse 

57 

Wayward  Wind 

O.  T.  Baker 

57 

May  Magic 

The  Schreiners 

56 

Polka  Time 

W.  B.  Schortman 

56 

Garden  Gold 

David  F.  Hall 

53 

Grand  Teton 

Fred  DeForest 

53 

Princess  Anne 

Lloyd  Zurbrigg 

52 

Sea  Master 

Henry  Sass 

48 

HONORABLE  MENTION1 

Tall  Bearded  Varieties 


Variety 

Originator 

V  otes 

Foaming  Seas 

Jean  Stevens 

23 

Apple  Valley 

Fred  Deforest 

21 

Black  Onyx 

The  Schreiners 

19 

Gay  Pal 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

19 

Red  Cap 

Harold  W.  Knowlton 

19 

Anthem 

The  Schreiners 

17 

Gold  Formal 

Wm.  B.  Schortman 

17 

Sierra  Rose 

Glenn  Rogers 

17 

Triumvirate 

Edward  Watkins 

17 

Bon  Voyage 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

16 

Blue  Mesa 

Z.  G.  Benson 

15 

Full  Circle 

Chet  Tompkins 

15 

My  Honeycomb 

J.  M.  Gibson 

15 

Tantallon 

Opal  Brown 

15 

Violet  Leather 

Tell  Muhlestein 

15 

Blackness 

C.  H.  Lewis 

13 

Castanet 

Stedman  Buttrick 

13 

Center  Glow 

Luella  Noyd 

13 

Fox  Charm 

E.  R.  Fox 

13 

1  These  varieties  were  voted  Honorable  Mention  by  judges  but  are  in¬ 
eligible  as  date  of  introduction  is  1960: 

Tall  Bearded—  Rococo  (Schreiner),  HC  ’59,  96  votes;  Dawn  Crest  (De- 
Forest),  HC  ’58,  58  votes;  Dot  and  Dash  (D.  Hall),  46  votes;  Dawn 
Star  (DeForest),  36  votes;  Velvet  Robe  (Schreiner),  33  votes;  Full 
Dress  (Opal  Brown),  HC  ’59,  33  votes;  Real  Delight  (Walters),  HC 
’58,  33  votes;  Fair  Luzon  (Hamblen),  HC  ’59,  32  votes;  Piety  (Branch), 
HC  ’58,  31  votes;  Black  Swan  (Fay),  HC  ’58,  31  votes;  Chinquapin 
(Gibson),  HC  ’59,  29  votes;  Arctic  Flame  (Fay),  HC  ’57,  28  votes; 
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HONORABLE  MENTION-TALL  BEARDED  ( Continued ) 


Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

Alice  Lemen 

Gordon  W.  Plough 

12 

Cibola 

Z.  G.  Benson 

12 

Commendable 

Sass-Ohl 

12 

Imagination 

Dr.  C.  E.  Branch 

12 

Royal  Ruby 

Richard  Goodman 

12 

Silvertone 

David  F.  Hall 

12 

Tonalea 

Fred  DeForest 

12 

HONORABLE  MENTION 
Varieties  Other  Than  Tall  Bearded 


Louisiana  Varieties 


Rebel 

Claude  Davis 

6 

Japanese  Varieties 

Enchanted  Lake 

W.  A.  Payne 

5 

Winged  Chariot 

W.  A.  Payne 

r-' 

o 

Aril-Onco  Varieties 

Kalifa  Baltis 

Clarence  G.  White 

8 

Beisan  Aga 

Clarence  G.  White 

7 

Iman  Salah 

Clarence  G.  White 

6 

Persian  Twotone 

Lloyd  Austin 

5 

Real  Gold 

Lloyd  Austin 

5 

Border  Bearded  Varieties 

Buttonhole 

Harold  W.  Knowlton 

7 

Intermediate  Bearded  Varieties 

Little  Lake 

Tell  Muhlestein 

6 

Alien 

Alta  Brown 

5 

NOTE:  No  HM  Awards  were  voted  for  Spuria,  Miniature  Tall 
Bearded  (Table),  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded,  and  Miniature  Dwarf 
Bearded  varieties. 


Rainbow  Gold  (Plough),  HC  ’59,  27  votes;  Royal  Image  (Branch), 
HC  ’58,  27  votes;  Bright  Forecast  (Hamblen),  HC  ’59,  27  votes;  Rimfire 
(Tompkins),  22  votes;  Frosted  Mint  ( Brizendine ) ,  HC  ’59,  21  votes; 
Helen  Traubel  ( C.  Benson),  16  votes;  Sorority  Girl  (Moldovan),  HC 
’59,  16  votes;  Dark  Stranger  (Branch),  12  votes;  Jungle  Fires 

(Schreiner),  12  votes;  One  Desire  (Shoop),  12  votes. 

Louisianas.—  Joyce’s  Choice  (Arny),  HC  ’59,  10  votes;  Royal  Lady  ( Holley- 
man),  7  votes;  Arcadian  (Conger),  5  votes;  Creole  Cotillion  (Chowning), 
5  votes. 

Aril-Onco.— Dance  of  Spring  (Burbridge),  8  votes. 

Border  Bearded—  Fairy  Jewels  (Hamblen),  HC  ’59,  11  votes;  Teen-Age 
(Hamblen),  HC  ’59,  11  votes;  Lady  Kay  ( Muhlestein),  HC  ’59,  8  votes; 
Cockle  Shells  (Whiting),  5  votes. 

Intermediate  Bearded—  Lillipinkput  (Douglas),  HC  ’59,  5  votes. 

Standard  Dwarf  Bearded.— Ducky  Lucky  (Jones),  6  votes. 

California  Species  and  Hybrids—  Ojai  (Walker),  HC  ’56,  13  votes;  Chiffon 
Dance  (Muhlestein),  6  votes;  Violet  Elf  (Walker),  5  votes. 
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Originator 

Amy,  Charles  W. 
Austin,  Lloyd 

Beattie,  Ronald 
Benson,  C. 

Benson,  Z. 
Brizendine,  R. 

Bro.  Charles 
Brown,  Opal 

Branch,  C.  E. 
Brownell,  M.  J. 
Buttrick,  S. 

Cassebeer,  F. 
Cook,  Paul 
Corey,  Miriam 

DeForest,  Fred 
Doerfler,  E. 
Dubes-Young 
Dur  ranee,  J.  R. 

El  Dorado  Gdn. 

Emery,  E.  A. 

Fay,  O.  W. 

Fau ght,  Eva 

Gatty,  J. 

Gaulter,  L. 
Gibson,  J.  M. 

Hall,  D. 

Hamblen,  Melba 

Hinkle,  Georgia 
Hoage,  J. 
Holleyman,  C.  W. 

Jensen,  Selma 
Kleinsorge,  R.  E. 

Lee,  W.  D. 

Luihn,  Walter 
Lowry,  Edith 
Lyon,  D. 

McCord,  F. 
MacMillan,  W.  B. 


1  Complete  list, 
members. 


HIGH  COMMENDATION' 

Seedling  or  Variety 

2- 60,  5  votes. 

510,  6  votes. 

56-34,  5  votes;  58-16,  6  votes. 

60-5,  8  votes;  60-11  A,  8  votes;  60-12,  votes; 

60-23,  6  votes. 

Fall  Gold,  6  votes. 

B46-60,  6  votes;  B1 13-58,  8  votes. 

56-49,  6  votes. 

Bright  Cloud,  17  votes;  Gypsy  Lullaby,  15 
votes;  7A7,  7  votes;  9B10,  6  votes. 

Baby  Dreams,  11  votes 
1058,  6  votes. 

55- 9,  5  votes;  57-10,  14  votes. 

742,  5  votes. 

86-58,  6  votes;  146-58,  6  votes. 

Pretty  Poppet,  9  votes. 

High  Above,  21  votes;  Sky  Flame,  11  votes. 

59- 1,  5  votes. 

53-7-2,  8  votes;  56-14,  12  votes. 

D58-30,  7  votes;  D59-59,  5  votes. 

Moongate,  8  votes;  57-357B,  7  votes;  57-360A, 
6  votes;  77-590D,  6  votes. 

56- 14,  7  votes;  56-34,  9  votes;  58-1,  7  votes. 

57- 76,  6  votes;  58-7,  11  votes. 

3992,  9  votes. 

Flirt,  9  votes;  58-2,  12  votes. 

60- 37,  5  votes. 

Cayenne  Capers,  6  votes. 

58- 16,  5  votes. 

6-41A,  7  votes;  7-23C,  12  votes;  7-104A,  13 
votes;  H-7-103,  8  votes;  H-8-67,  10  votes; 
7-7,  11  votes. 

L-13-2,  17  votes;  L-50-1,  9  votes. 

56-7-1,  6  votes. 

59- 19,  7  votes;  60-40,  7  votes. 

60- 1,  5  votes. 

477C,  5  votes. 

56-6,  6  votes. 

59-18-A,  9  votes. 

56-5,  5  votes;  L57-5,  11  votes;  L57-7,  6  votes. 
56-19-1,  7  votes;  56-74-3,  10  votes. 

Blazing  Fire,  5  votes. 

3- 60,  6  votes. 


Some  awards  were  omitted  in  the  earlier  list  mailed  to 


HIGH 

Originator 
Muhlestein,  Tell 

Nebeker,  D. 

Nelson,  Jeannette 

O’Brien,  C.  C. 

Ohl,  John 
Olson,  M. 

Olson,  R. 

Palmer,  Dorothy 

Pickard,  J.  L. 

Plough,  G. 

Reynolds,  C. 

Ripstra,  E. 

Roach,  L. 

Rogers,  Guy 
Rudolph,  Nat 

Scharff,  J. 

Schmelzer,  Hazel 
Schreiners 


Sexton,  Neva 
Schirmer,  H. 
Shoop,  G. 

Smith,  C. 
Stambach,  G. 
Stephenson,  Ruth 
Sturges,  R. 

Suiter,  Melvina 
Sundt,  G. 


Tolman,  Bion 
Tompkins,  Chet 

Venable,  Mrs.  O.  L. 

Waters,  Don 
Watkins,  E. 

White,  Clarence 
Whiting,  Agnes 
Williams,  F. 


COMMENDATION  ( Continued ) 

Seedling  or  Variety 

55-9,  6  votes;  57-68A,  11  votes;  57-163A,  7 
votes;  56-33,  10  votes;  59-13,  5  votes. 

6-27,  6  votes. 

French  Flair,  5  votes. 

60-57,  5  votes. 

60-60,  5  votes. 

59-39A,  5  votes;  60-28A,  6  votes. 

My  Jewel,  5  votes. 

Royal  Ransom,  9  votes;  19-58D,  10  votes;  32- 
58C,  10  votes;  33-59A,  8  votes. 

58-20-1,  5  votes. 

Leather  Lace,  5  votes. 

52-25,  7  votes. 

55- 12,  6  votes. 

57-QN-5-2,  5  votes;  57-47-A,  5  votes. 

Debonair  Blue,  5  votes. 

57-56,  5  votes. 

56- 51-2-B,  7  votes;  57-34-1,  6  votes. 

Lime  Joy,  6  votes. 

Blue  Baron,  11  votes;  Licorice  Stick,  16  votes; 
M-989-A,  7  votes;  0-159-1,  5  votes;  P- 
283-2,  6  votes;  R-177-C,  9  votes;  R-1155-A, 
7  votes;  R1240-A,  10  votes;  R1240-B,  10 
votes. 

21-,  5  votes. 

G12,  5  votes. 

One  Desire,  31  votes;  B55-22,  5  votes;  B55-39, 
5  votes;  57-11,  5  votes. 

56- 122,  8  votes;  57-54,  5  votes. 

37-53,  8  votes. 

57- 70A,  6  votes. 

Miss  Lace,  6  votes. 

Tomeco,  5  votes. 

Rose  Hermosa,  8  votes;  Fairy  Frost,  5  votes; 
Goldiana,  6  votes;  La  Nina  Rosa,  6  votes; 
Rojo  Grande,  8  votes;  56-02E,  6  votes. 

55- 150-2,  8  votes;  56-83-2,  6  votes;  56-86-2,  8 
votes. 

T56-1,  10  votes;  58-121,  6  votes;  59-53,  5 
votes. 

B-7-12,  6  votes. 

G-B-59,  13  votes. 

London  Town,  5  votes;  57-15-AA,  9  votes. 

56- 4,  5  votes. 

592,  8  votes. 

54-01,  8  votes;  59-01,  7  votes. 
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Judges’  Choice,  1960 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  eighth  annual  judges’  balloting  in  1960. 
The  ballot  contained  the  names  of  109  tall  bearded  varieties  which  were 
winners  of  Honorable  Mention,  83  in  1959  and  26  in  1960.  There  were  431 
ballots  and  all  varieties  listed  on  the  ballot  received  votes,  the  smallest  number 
being  2. 

The  reason  for  the  small  number  of  Honorable  Mention  varieties  from  1960 
on  the  ballot  is  that  38  varieties  which  the  judges  voted  for  had  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  because  they  were  not  eligible,  having  been  introduced  in  1960;  these 
will  be  eligible  in  1961. 

All  runner-up  varieties  that  received  40  or  more  votes  are  listed. 


Place 

Variety 

Originator 

Votes 

1 

Emma  Cook . 

. Paul  Cook  . 

. 193 

2 

Pretty  Carol  . 

. Hamblen  . 

. 174 

3 

In  diglow  . 

. Schortman  . 

140 

4 

Curl’d  Cloud  . 

. Hinkle  . 

. 133 

5 

Edeuite  . 

. Plough  . 

.  115 

Lula  Marguerite  . 

. De  Forest  . 

115 

7 

Utah  Valley  . 

. Muhlestein  . 

. Ill 

8 

Lilac  Festival . 

. Plough  . 

106 

9 

Toll  Gate  . 

. Paul  Cook  . 

101 

10 

Captain  Gallant  . 

.  Schmelzer 

.  92 

11 

Cream  Crest . 

. Muhlestein  . 

.  90 

12 

Apricot  Dancer  . 

. Noyd  . 

.  89 

13 

Fire  Chief  . 

. Galyon  . 

.  85 

14 

Flame  Kiss  . 

. Plough  . 

.  81 

15 

Brass  Accents . 

Schreiner  . 

.  80 

16 

Cloud  Dancer  . 

. Plough  . 

.  76 

17 

Henry  Shaw . 

. C.  W.  Benson  . 

.  75 

18 

Alice  Lemen  . 

. Plough  . 

.  71 

Belton  Beauty  . 

. Frev  . 

.  71 

Crinkled  Ivorv  . 

. Schreiner  . 

.  71 

21 

fean  Sibelius . 

.  C.  W.  Benson  . 

.  70 

22 

Apple  Valley  . 

. DeForest  . 

69 

Black  Onyx  . 

. Schreiner  . 

.  69 

Merry  Lynn  . 

. Till  . 

.  69 

25 

Golden  Masterpiece  . 

. E.  Smith  . 

.  67 

Runners-up  receiving  40  or  more  votes:  Full  Circle,  62;  Soaring  Kite,  60; 
Angela  Mia,  59;  Cashmere,  56;  Grand  Coulee  and  Wedding  Ring,  52;  Pretty- 
field,  50;  Anthem,  47;  China  Gate,  Gold  Piece,  Jan  Elizabeth,  and  My  Honey¬ 
comb,  46;  Mixed  Emotions,  Spring  Valley,  and  Tantallon,  45;  Bravado  and 
Festoon,  44;  Grecian  Urn,  43;  Blue  Mesa,  42;  Divine  Blue,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Fashion  Show,  and  Mademoiselle,  41;  Royal  Violet,  Bon  Voyage,  and  Hold 
That  Tiger,  40. 
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Popularity  Poll,  1960 

The  twenty-first  Official  Symposium  was  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Iris  Society  to  determine  the  one  hundred  favorite  iris  varieties  of 
the  year  from  the  454  varieties  listed  in  the  ballot. 

Eleven  varieties  have  come  to  the  list  for  the  first  time.  They  are,  Allegiance 
(31),  Violet  Hills  (42),  Celestial  Snow  (44),  Caribou  Trail  (49),  Olympic 
Torch  (50),  Glittering  Amber  (68),  Pretty  Carol  (71),  Bronze  Bell  (73), 
Valimar  (83),  Mary  McClellan  (84),  and  South  Pacific  (97). 

Of  interest  are  the  rapid  rise  of  Whole  Cloth  from  49  to  14,  Amethyst 
Flame  92  to  16,  Galilee  41  to  19,  Melodrama  82  to  30,  May  Hall  57  to  31, 
Beechleaf  72  to  39,  Carmela  74  to  43,  and  Dotted  Swiss  78  to  52.  These 
advances  range  from  22  to  76  positions. 

The  following  newly  placed  varieties  have  started  in  the  upper  fifty: 
Allegiance,  Violet  Hills,  Celestial  Snow,  Caribou  Trail,  and  Olympic  Torch. 

The  favorite  one  hundred  varieties  this  year,  the  votes  cast  for  each,  and 
the  positions  of  these  varieties  last  year,  are  as  follows: 


Position 
1960  1959 

Variety 

Votes 

1960 

Position 
1960  1959 

Variety 

Votes 

1960 

1 

1 

Blue  Sapphire  .... 

....847 

30 

82 

Melodrama  . 

. 233 

2 

2 

Violet  Harmony 

. 660 

31 

New 

Allegiance  . 

. 232 

3 

6 

Happy  Birthday  . 

. 614 

16 

Argus  Pheasant 

. 232 

4 

3 

Mary  Randall 

.  608 

57 

May  Hall 

. 232 

5 

5 

Palomino  . 

.544 

34 

34 

Cathedral  Bells 

229 

6 

7 

Sable  Night  . 

.  533 

25 

Frances  Craig  . 

. 229 

7 

4 

Truly  Yours  . 

.  529 

36 

20 

Ola  Kala  . 

. 228 

8 

9 

June  Meredith  ... 

453 

37 

32 

Snow  Flurry  ... 

. 214 

9 

8 

First  Violet  . 

.  ...441 

38 

48 

Eleanor’s  Pride 

...  209 

10 

18 

Frost  and  Flame 

...430 

39 

72 

Beechleaf  . 

197 

11 

10 

Limelight  . 

...416 

40 

28 

Top  Flight 

....  191 

12 

19 

Black  Taffeta  . 

...  412 

41 

26 

Lady  Mohr 

189 

13 

12 

Swan  Ballet  . 

406 

42 

New 

Violet  Hills  . 

. 188 

14 

49 

Whole  Cloth  . 

...  377 

43 

74 

Carmela  . 

...  187 

15 

11 

Pierre  Menard  . ... 

.  369 

44 

New 

Celestial  Snow  ... 

184 

16 

92 

Amethyst  Flame  . 

...  368 

43 

Sierra  Skies  . 

. 184 

17 

21 

Cliffs  of  Dover  .... 

...359 

46 

60 

Caroline  Jane  . 

176 

18 

14 

Inca  Chief  . 

. .  339 

47 

37 

Regina  Maria  .... 

175 

19 

41 

Galilee  . 

...319 

48 

35 

Thotmes  III  . 

174 

20 

23 

Rehobeth 

...306 

49 

New 

Caribou  Trail 

171 

21 

17 

Chivalry  . 

...298 

50 

47 

Char-Maize 

170 

22 

15 

Pinnacle  . 

..  281 

New 

Olympic  Torch 

. 170 

23 

31 

Techny  Chimes  .. 

.  279 

52 

78 

Dotted  Swiss  . 

167 

24 

27 

New  Snow  . 

.  273 

69 

Snow  Goddess  ... 

167 

25 

32 

Butterscotch  Kiss 

...  272 

54 

38 

Desert  Song  . 

162 

26 

22 

Elmohr  . 

.  256 

55 

45 

Lady  Use  . 

160 

27 

43 

Tahola  . 

...  252 

56 

29 

Blue  Rhythm  . 

159 

28 

13 

Black  Hills  . 

...  249 

57 

52 

Dreamy  . 

156 

29 

30 

Cascadian  . 

...  241 

58 

63 

Queen’s  Lace  . 

154 

16 


Position 

Votes 

Position 

Votes 

I960 

1959 

Variety 

1960 

1960 

1 959 

Variety 

1960 

59 

36 

Tranquility  . 

150 

80 

85 

Foxfire  . 

122 

60 

56 

Jane  Phillips  . 

.149 

77 

Helen  Collingwood  122 

50 

Zantha  . 

149 

82 

100 

Mulberry  Rose  .... 

121 

62 

68 

Golden  Garland 

.148 

83 

New 

Valimar 

119 

63 

82 

Crispette  . 

146 

84 

New 

Mary  McClellan 

...  118 

38 

Minnie  Colquitt 

146 

64 

Solid  Cold 

118 

65 

42 

Wabash 

143 

72 

Temple  Bells  . 

118 

66 

38 

Blue  Shimmer  . 

142 

87 

89 

Belle  Meade  . 

116 

67 

61 

Deep  Black  . 

.140 

55 

Spanish  Peaks 

116 

68 

New 

Glittering  Amber  . 

139 

89 

57 

Party  Dress  . 

114 

69 

46 

Harbor  Blue  . 

138 

90 

66 

Sable  . 

111 

70 

85 

Lynn  Hall 

137 

91 

90 

Big  Game  . 

110 

71 

New 

Prettv  Carol 

136 

92 

88 

Ballerina  . 

109 

72 

52 

Cloud  Cap 

134 

90 

Cascade  Splendor 

.  .109 

73 

New 

Bronze  Bell 

130 

69 

White  Peacock 

109 

74 

71 

Native  Dancer  . 

129 

95 

99 

Lavanesque  . 

107 

75 

92 

Storm  Warning  ... 

128 

96 

78 

Chantilly  . 

106 

76 

New 

Emma  Cook  . 

126 

62 

Melody  Lane  . 

106 

77 

59 

Helen  McGregor  . 

124 

New 

South  Pacific  . 

106 

78 

64 

Majorette  . 

123 

99 

51 

Cahokia  . 

103 

84 

Wedding  Bouquet 

123 

100 

96 

Fleeta  . 

....  99 

The  1961  AIS  Convention 

The  Society’s  annual  convention  next  spring  will  have  its  headquarters  at 
the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  This  hotel  happens  to  have 
been  the  first  meeting  place  of  Mr.  John  C.  Wister  with  Mr.  Frank  Presbv 
where  they  planned  the  strategy  for  starting  the  American  Iris  Society,  with 
Dr.  Gleason  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  their  co-worker. 

The  Robert  Treat  Hotel  is  in  the  heart  of  Newark,  on  the  historical  green 
called  Military  Park,  where  still  stands  a  church  famous  in  Revolutionary 
times.  The  eitv  is  easy  of  access  by  railway,  bus,  and  air  lines,  and  inter- 
state  thru  ways. 

The  dates  for  the  convention  are  May  25  through  29,  ending  in  the  long 
Decoration  Day  weekend. 

Visited  during  the  garden  tours  will  be  very  lovely  private  gardens  as 
well  as  noted  public  plantings,  with  interesting  guest  iris  in  each. 

The  Convention  Committee  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  every  member  of 
the  American  Iris  Society  and  hopes  that  all  will  plan  to  come  to  Newark 
and  help  make  the  convention  a  memorial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
Society  in  the  area  where  it  first  met. 

Barbara  F.  Walther,  Publicity  Chairman. 


Erratum:  Jean  Witt’s  address  on  page  18  of  the  July  issue  is  incorrect. 
She  lives  at  16516  25th  St.  NE.,  Seattle  55,  Washington. 
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Your  AIS  Membership  Gives  You  . 


...  A  Classification  system  for  all  irises  designed  to  maintain  order  and 
proper  recognition  for  species  and  horticultural  classes. 

.  .  .  A  Registration  system  for  named  varieties  (except  bulbous  irises)  to 
prevent  chaos  among  varieties  in  commerce. 

.  .  .  An  Awards  system  to  give  full  recognition  to  varieties  of  outstand¬ 
ing  quality,  and  to  promote  development  of  new  classes  of  irises 
and  ever-increasing  excellence. 

.  .  .  A  Test  Garden  program  to  promote  development  of  varieties  giving 
dependable  performance  in  a  wide  range  of  climatic  and  cultural 
conditions. 

.  .  .  A  Research  program  to  seek  answers  to  problems  in  culture, 
diseases  and  pests;  to  ascertain  basic  species  relationships  and  make 
inheritance  studies;  to  help  breeders  produce  new  and  better  garden 
irises.  (Research  memberships  help  build  funds  for  this  program.) 

.  .  .  A  Publications  program  including  quarterly  Bulletin,  books,  pamph¬ 
lets  and  brochures  to  provide  up-to-date  information  about  irises, 
and  aids  to  those  working  for  better  promotion  of  irises. 

.  .  .  An  Exhibitions  program  to  assist  societies  and  groups  in  planning 
shows  and  exhibits;  to  provide  official  medal  and  ribbon  awards  to 
recognize  cultural  achievement  in  growing  irises. 

.  .  .  A  Slides  program  to  provide  groups  of  irisarians  and  garden  clubs 
with  educational  entertainment  material. 

.  .  .  A  Robin  program  to  bring  irisarians  all  over  the  world  into  closer 
touch;  to  provide  an  educational  and  informational  activity  in  all 
phases  of  iris  interest. 

.  .  .  Programs  of  Regional  and  National  activity  to  encourage  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  irisarians  in  promotion  of  better  irises. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  AIS  is  doing  for  you,  to  enhance  your 

enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  irises.  It  is  your  Society,  and  what  it 

means  to  you  is  determined  largely  by  the  extent  of  your  participation 

in  its  activities. 
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Foster  Memorial  Plaque 
Awarded  Orville  W.  Fay1 

Harry  J.  Randall 

Instituted  in  1926  in  recognition  of  Sir  Michael  Foster’s  “achievements  and 
assiduous  efforts  in  collecting  and  hybridizing  irises,”  the  Plaque  is  reserved 
for  special  personal  awards  to  those  contributing  to  the  advance  of  the  genus. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  late  Junius  Fishburn  of  Virginia,  a  fine  judge  of 
irises,  in  a  letter  to  me,  wrote,  “You  must  watch  Orville  Fay.  He  will  surely 
go  places.”  The  instruction  has  since  been  carried  out  and  the  prophecy 
fulfilled.  Orville  Fay  has  become  one  of  the  most  successful  hybridizers  in 
the  world,  his  introductions  have  received  the  highest  awards,  and  amongst 
his  latest  seedlings  are  several  which,  in  their  respective  colour-classes,  promise 
to  set  new  standards  of  excellence.  In  awarding  him  the  Foster  Memorial 
Plaque  our  Society  is  honouring  a  man  of  imagination  and  skill  and  is  again 
recognizing  the  debt  we  owe  to  our  leading  hybridizers. 

Orville  Fay  started  his  serious  work  amongst  irises  27  years  ago,  determined 
to  produce  a  white  variety  which  would  be  winter-hardy  in  Chicago.  He 
succeeded  with  Katherine  Fay,  and  from  that  modest  beginning  he  extended 
his  activities  and  diligently  studied  genetics.  He  was  amongst  the  first  to 
realize  the  importance  of  Snow  Flurry  as  a  parent,  and  because  of  its  par¬ 
entage  he  bought  a  root  before  he  ever  saw  it  flower.  Over  the  years  he  has 

furnished  proof  that  sustained  success  in  hybridizing  is  not  achieved  by 

slapdash  pollinations  but  by  the  most  carefully  thought  out  long-term  pro¬ 
grammes.  In  1945,  for  example,  he  set  out  to  produce  a  really  high-class 
white  iris  with  a  bright  red  beard,  and  he  predicted  that  he  would  have  to 

raise  five  generations  of  seedlings  over  a  period  of  10  years.  In  1955  he 

flowered  a  row  of  200  white  seedlings  with  red  beards,  one  of  which,  since 
named  Arctic  Flame,  is  regarded  by  him  as  his  finest  achievement. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  appreciation  to  list  all  the  Fay  introductions, 
but  mention  should  be  made  of  a  few  of  those  which  have  won  world-wide 
fame.  Desert  Song,  though  raised  in  1942,  is  still  almost  supreme  amongst 
soft  yellow  irises.  New  Snow  and  Cliffs  of  Dover  are  outstanding  whites, 
and  Irish  Linen  will  probably  equal  them  in  public  favour.  Other  excellent 
varieties  are  Black  Hills  and  Total  Eclipse,  both  very  dark;  Bluebird 
Blue  and  Galilee,  light  blue;  Fleeta  and  Native  Dancer,  pink;  Zantha 
and  Waxing  Moon,  yellow.  With  only  one  exception  all  his  introductions 
have  received  important  awards,  and  he  is  among  the  small  group  of 
hybridizers  who  have  twice  won  the  Dykes  Medal,  doing  so  with  Truly 
Yours  and  Mary  Randall.  A  glance  at  the  Popularity  Poll  in  America  or 
at  the  exhibits  of  irises  at  Chelsea  or  Vincent  Square  shows  how  widely  grown 
are  his  introductions. 

Has  he  reached  the  end  of  the  hybridizer’s  road?  My  own  prediction  is 
that  within  the  next  decade  he  will  surpass  his  previous  successes.  He  hopes 

1  Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  The  Iris  Year  Book,  1959,  published  by  the 
British  Iris  Society. 
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Photograph  courtesy  of  Northbrook  Star 
Orville  W.  Fay  among  his  seedlings  at  Northbrook,  Illinois. 


to  raise  a  really  red  iris  with  a  red  beard,  together  with  irises  of  various 
eolours  which  will  have  larger  and  more  strikingly  coloured  beards.  Already 
he  has  whites  with  bushy,  red  beards,  broad-petalled  blue-blacks  with  beards 
to  match,  brown-blacks  with  brown  beards,  cool  pinks  with  “shocking  pink” 
beards,  orange  varieties  with  coral  beards,  and  so  on.  He  also  has  seedlings 
with  ice-blue  standards,  white  falls  and  white  beards;  and  other  exciting 
combinations  can  be  expected. 

In  addition  to  his  work  amongst  irises  Orville  Fay  has  bred  daffodils  and 
peonies,  and  he  is  now  engaged  on  important  breeding  with  hemerocallis, 
turning  diploids  into  tetraploids  and  thereby  improving  the  genus  in  various 
ways.  H  e  sets  himself  a  remarkably  high  standard  and  discards  many  seedlings 
which,  in  other  hands,  would  be  hurriedly  named  and  introduced.  A  very 
likeable  person,  who  delights  to  give  help  and  encouragement  to  other  and 
younger  hybridizers,  Orville  Fay  richly  deserves  the  honour  we  have  paid  him. 
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Breeding  for  Performance 

Robert  B.  Milner 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  surge  of  interest 
in  Median  Irises.  These  fall  between  miniature  dwarf  and  standard  tall 
bearded  in  size,  and  incorporate  desirable  qualities  from  each  of  the  older 
classes.  This  trend  is  quite  natural.  It  has  occurred  in  the  development  of 
almost  every  important  garden  flower.  Roses,  mums,  dahlias,  glads,  and  many 
other  universal  favorites  have  undergone  the  same  transition:  development  of 
large,  showy,  specimen  flowers,  followed  by  a  shift  in  emphasis  to  smaller, 
more  vigorous,  free-blooming  forms,  better  qualified  for  a  spot  in  the 
“average’’  mixed  border. 

The  reasons  for  this  repeated  trend  are  quite  apparent.  When  a  flowering 
plant  is  selected  by  breeders  for  development,  the  first  phase  is  invariably 
the  selection  of  species  and  natural  hybrids  for  intercrossing  to  increase  flower 
size,  and  to  enlarge  the  color  range  of  the  seedlings. 

At  this  point,  let’s  digress  for  a  bit.  The  “species  and  natural  hybrids” 
that  our  breeder  has  selected  for  use  are  the  end  products  of  an  incredibly 
complex  set  of  factors,  acting  over  tremendous  periods  of  time.  They  have 
competed  successfully  with  plants  of  the  same  and  other  species  and  genera 
for  their  own  special  niche  in  the  ecology  of  the  environment  in  which  they 
are  found.  This  is  the  basic  stuff  of  evolution.  Through  mutation,  hybridiza¬ 
tion,  natural  selection,  isolation,  etc.,  new  species  come  to  be. 

Enter  Man,  “The  Meddler.”  He  selects  “wild”  plants,  and  interbreeds 
them,  making  crosses  that  either  would  not  occur  in  nature,  or  from  which 
seedlings  would  not  be  likely  to  survive,  should  the  cross  occur.  From  the 
hybrids,  he  selects  for  more  attractive,  larger  flowers,  where  Nature  would 
select  for  vigorous  growth  habit,  adaptability,  and  reproductive  ability,  among 
others.  Through  selective  breeding  over  successive  generations,  flower  size  is 
further  increased  and  new  colors  and  form  are  selected.  Throughout  the 
process,  the  breeder  has  painstakingly  eliminated  natural  forces  of  selection 
or  “selection  pressures.”  Seeds  are  carefully,  even  artificially,  germinated. 
Seedlings  are  grown  apart  from  natural  competition  of  other  plants.  Perhaps 
they  are  mulched  against  winter  cold.  They  are  fed,  defended  against  natural 
enemies,  and  finally  brought  to  bloom,  where  the  most  unusual  and  colorful 
forms  are  selected  for  introduction  or  further  breeding. 

This  is  the  legitimate  role  of  the  plant  breeder.  Through  his  efforts  come 
the  colorful  new  productions  that  grace  modern  gardens,  not  to  mention  more 
productive  grains,  vegetables,  and  even  trees. 

The  breeder  of  garden  flowers  is  strongly  affected  by  what  people  want 
in  their  gardens.  Normally,  the  cry  is  for  bigger,  more  colorful,  unusual 
things  that  distinguish  the  gardener’s  efforts  from  those  of  his  neighbor’s. 
The  breeders  oblige,  and  in  the  case  of  irises,  have  showered  the  gardening 
public  with  bewildering  arrays  of  breathtaking  show-stoppers  and  crowd- 
pleasers.  These  are  truly  wonderful  things,  bearing  little  resemblance  to  their 
modest  ancestors.  The  specialists,  hobbyists,  and  fanciers  revel  in  their 
beauty. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  grower  begins  hearing:  “I  paid  $25.00  for 
your  five-foot,  red,  horn-bearded  blue-and-white  amoena,  and  it  won’t 
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bloom  —or  “won’t  grow  here”— or  “died.  This  should  be  the  signal  for  the 
breeder  to  reevaluate  his  program  and  goals.  Can  the  average  gardener 
grow  his  newest  introduction  in  “average”  soil,  in  competition  with  phlox  and 
daylilies,  without  antibiotics,  special  fertilizers  and  sprays?  Will  it  stand 
Minnesota  winters,  unprotected,  and  will  it  bloom  in  Southern  California? 
Will  it  increase  and  form  an  attractive  clump  in  two  or  three  years?  No?  Then 
let’s  face  it!  This  may  be  a  wonderful  show  specimen  or  a  collector’s  item 
for  the  hobbyist,  but  it  is  not  a  good  universal  garden  plant  and  should  not 
be  promoted  as  such. 

Have  we  already  reached  this  point?  The  winter  of  1958-59  was  an 
unusually  tough  one  on  eastern  gardens.  Typical  of  many  reports  was  that 
of  a  woman  in  New  York  State  who  has  a  row  of  Dykes  Medal  winners, 
each  grown  under  identical  conditions.  The  more  recent  winners  died,  rotted 
or  failed  to  bloom.  The  performance  of  each  variety  varied  with  its  date  of 
introduction,  the  earlier  introductions  blooming  untouched  by  the  extreme 
cold  and  lack  of  snow  cover.  I’ve  heard  many  people  remark  that  some  of 
the  highest  award  winners  of  recent  years  will  not  perform  in  gardens  where 
older,  more  vigorous  varieties  thrive.  From  experiences  like  these,  we  can 
conclude  that  many  modern  irises  have  had  vigor,  hardiness,  disease  re¬ 
sistance,  and  other  desirable  qualities  bred  out  of  them,  as  surely  as  new 
colors,  lace,  and  size  have  been  bred  into  them.  This  is  due  entirely  to 
failure  of  many  breeders  to  emphasize  these  qualities  in  selecting  seedlings  for 
naming  and  for  introducing,  and  has  resulted  in  today’s  rapidly  growing 
array  of  “magnificent  weaklings.” 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  place  for  these  giants— we  need  them  just  as  we 
need  giant  dahlias.  But  for  most  mixed  gardens,  the  door  is  opening  wide 
for  the  races  of  vigorous,  hardier  plants  that  are  being  energetically  developed 
by  many  breeders.  Here  is  a  place  for  the  enterprising  beginner,  looking  for 
a  worthwhile  program  in  an  uncrowded  field. 


Breeding  for  Hardiness 

There  are  at  least  two  main  approaches  to  the  production  of  irises  of  good 
garden  quality.  The  first  of  these  is  quite  simple  and  involves  the  following 
four  rules.  ( 1 )  Stay  entirely  with  tall  bearded  stock.  Select  only  the  most 
vigorous,  hardiest  varieties  as  breeders— those  that  make  strong,  high-quality 
plants.  (2)  Discard  weak-growing  seedlings  at  all  stages,  and  all  that  don’t 
bloom  the  first  or  second  year  after  germinating,  depending  on  your  own 
growing  conditions.  (3)  Base  your  selection  of  seedlings  chiefly  on  factors 
of  vigor,  hardiness  (don’t  mulch),  branching,  and  overall  proportion  of 
flower,  stalk,  and  plant.  (4)  In  the  flower,  look  first  for  substance  and  form, 
then  color  and  other  refinements.  Smaller  flowers  on  shorter  stalks  might 
well  be  selected,  as  is  being  done  by  border  iris  fans.  These  make  superior 
garden  plants,  blending  well  with  other  subjects  in  the  mixed  border. 

The  second  approach  to  good  garden  irises  lies  in  the  median  and  dwarf 
fields,  which  include  the  border  irises,  as  well  as  those  involving  species 
hybrids  of  dwarfs  and  tall  extraction.  Median  breeding  is  a  complex  subject 
that  has  been  well  covered  in  earlier  writings.  However,  from  the  standpoint 
of  producing  vigorous  garden  performance,  these  smaller  irises  are  unexcelled. 

Dwarf  irises  are  well  known  for  vigor,  hardiness  and  dependability  of 
bloom.  Crosses  of  tails  with  some  dwarfs,  notably  pumilas,  produce  small, 


but  extremely  vigorous  offspring  that  are  usually  interfertile,  or  can  be  crossed 
back  to  other  tails.  Although  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  advanced 
generations  to  produce  sterile  seedlings,  these  tall  X  (tall  X  pumila)  crosses 
often  result  in  excellent  16-  to  18-inch  plants  of  intermediate  size  and  of 
exceptionally  strong  growth.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  selecting  occasional 
fertile  tall  X  (tall  X  pumila)  seedlings  in  various  colors,  and  crossing  these 
again  to  the  tails,  the  height  of  seedlings  will  increase  to  above  24  inches 
making  them  true  border  irises,  but  of  mixed  tall  and  dwarf  heritage. 
The  goal  is  the  production  of  a  race  of  garden  irises,  with  the  vigor,  de¬ 
pendability  and  approximate  size  of  the  old,  a  diploid  “barnyard’’  iris,  and 
with  the  color  range  and  variety  of  forms  that  characterize  modern  tall 
bearded  varieties. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  approaches.  The  diploids  themselves  are  being 
used  by  some  breeders.  Others  are  making  crosses  of  tails  to  dwarfs  other 
than  the  pumilas  and  to  little  known  species,  then  mixing  the  various  hybrids 
and  obtaining  all  manner  of  interesting  results.  The  possibilities  are  endless. 
Not  only  are  increased  vigor,  disease  resistance  and  the  rest  coming  out  of 
these  lines,  but  entirely  new  color  forms  as  well. 

Looking  ahead,  the  future  of  iris  development  is  limitless.  I  believe  we 
will  see  increased  emphasis  on  the  development  of  really  vigorous  garden 
performers  in  iris  of  all  sizes,  styles  and  colors.  However  approached,  this 
goal  can  be  reached  only  by  careful  selection  of  breeding  stock  and  ruthlessly 
discarding  the  seedlings  whose  performance  does  not  meet  highest  standards. 

(Mr.  Milner  is  a  graduate  in  botany,  an  iris  hybridizer,  and  a  manufacturers 
sales-manager.  Address:  Marshfield  Road,  Lawtons,  N.Y.) 

Median  Iris  Society  Meets  at  Cornell 

Bee  Warburton 

Our  AIS  President,  Fitz  Randolph,  and  Mrs.  Randolph,  were  hosts  for  the 
summer  auction-meeting  of  the  Median  Iris  Society  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  on 
the  weekend  of  August  13-14.  In  many  respects  this  meeting  was  unprece¬ 
dented.  It  was  probably  the  first  American  iris  meeting  for  which  the  formal 
part  of  the  program  was  entirely  scientific,  and  it  was  without  doubt  the 
first  auction  in  which  collected  iris  species  were  the  chief  objects  of  spirited 
bidding.  Since  the  Randolphs  originally  volunteered  for  the  auction,  and  the 
rest  of  the  program  just  snowballed,  we  were  a  bit  concerned  about  all  the 
work  they  put  into  making  the  weekend  a  success,  and  we  hope  they  enjoyed 
it  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  members  did. 

The  scientific  program,  which  was  held  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Botany  at  Cornell,  went  much  further  than  was  indicated  by  Fitz’s 
advance  program  notice,  which  promised  us  demonstrations  of  iris  chromo¬ 
somes,  embryo-culture  technique,  and  the  preparation  of  microscopic  slides 
from  iris  root  tips  and  sporocytes.  It  is  always  fascinating  to  watch  Fan 
Randolph’s  dexterous  embryo  handling,  and  we  know  at  least  one  member 
who  came  a  long  way  to  see  this.  Dr.  Katherine  Heinig’s  demonstrations 
of  slide-preparation  techniques  may  have  important  results  for  us,  if  present 
plans  work  out.  In  addition  to  these,  it  was  a  great  privilege  not  only  to  hear 
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from  our  Cornell  group  about  their  latest  findings,  but  to  be  able  to  see 
examples  in  microscopic  slides  and  drawings.  We  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  this  group— Dr.  Jyotirmay  Mitra,  Miss  Laura  Maresca,  and  Dr.  Heinig 
—working  on  our  scientific  problems. 

There  were  nearly  forty  members  and  guests  present  at  the  supper  meeting 
which  followed  at  the  Statler  Club,  which  is  Cornell’s  faculty  club.  The 
Knowltons,  the  Tiffneys,  the  Tufts,  George  Pride,  Edward  Schofield,  and  Bee 
Warburton  were  there  from  Massachusetts;  Jack  Goett  and  Fred  Jacobs  from 
Connecticut;  the  Guy  Stevens  from  Pennsylvania;  Harriet  Segessemann  from 
New  Jersey,  Albert  Ellis  from  Canada,  Dr.  David  Reath  from  Michigan,  and 
thirteen  members  from  all  corners  of  New  York  State;  the  Edwardses  and 
Bill  Peek  from  Long  Island,  Edwin  Rundlett  from  Staten  Island,  Augusta 
Sarna  from  New  York  City;  the  Childses,  McGarveys,  Milners,  and  Shavers, 
besides  the  Randolphs  and  Kay  Heinig’s  mother,  and  the  guest  speakers 
of  the  afternoon  program,  Dr.  Mitra,  Laura  Maresca,  and  Kay  Heinig. 

The  program  at  this  supper  consisted  of  slides.  First,  from  the  Randolphs’ 
most  recent  collecting  trip,  was  an  enlightening  showing  of  species  habitats, 
each  followed  with  shots  of  the  species  clones  found  there.  It  was  obvious  why 
some  of  these  dwellers  among  rocky  heights  refuse  to  grow  like  vegetables  in 
our  lowland  gardens.  Other  slides  were  shown  by  Jack  Goett  and  Bee  War- 
burton  with  emphasis  on  first-generation  hybrids  from  the  species;  and  the 
Tiffneys  furnished  a  delightful  change  of  pace  with  some  shots  of  Siberian 
and  other  apogon  species.  Parenthetically,  this  meeting  furnished  a  golden 
opportunity  for  a  get-together  of  the  officers  and  organizing  committee  of  the 
new  Siberian  Society,  which  was  accepted  as  a  Section  of  the  AIS  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Median  Society. 

The  auction  on  Sunday  morning,  on  the  Randolphs’  spacious  lawn,  offered 
avid  Medianites  three  tables  full  of  rare  collected  species.  Expertly  encour¬ 
aged  by  auctioneer  Bill  Childs,  the  bidding  was  lively  and  resulted  in  a 
goodly  addition  to  the  Society’s  research  fund,  besides  adding  new  material  for 
the  members’  various  hybridizing  projects. 

After  the  auction  the  party  began  to  disperse,  but  a  number  of  members 
stayed  for  the  Empire  State  Iris  Society’s  auction  at  the  Randolphs’  in  the 
afternoon;  a  smaller  party  enjoyed  Sunday  evening  smorgasbord  at  the  Statler 
Club,  and  the  last  reluctant  remnant  polished  off  the  meeting  in  the  McGar¬ 
veys’  motel  room  viewing  slides  of  the  1959  Convention  in  Oklahoma. 

This  was  a  wonderful  meeting  all  around— different,  and  intensely  reward¬ 
ing.  We  are  more  than  grateful  to  all  who  made  it  possible. 

Bee  (Mrs.  F.  W.)  Warburton  is  president  of  the  Median  Iris  Society.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Route  1,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Massachusetts. 


Bylaws  Amendments  Approved 

Members  of  the  Society  have  overwhelmingly  approved  changes  in  the 
Bylaws  which  will  ( 1 )  retain  the  immediate  past  president  as  a  regular 
member  and  make  other  past  presidents  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors;  (2)  limit  the  tenure  of  Board  members  to  four  consecutive  three- 
year  terms,  and  (3)  limit  the  tenure  of  the  president  to  three  consecutive 
years. 
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Irises  in  a  Year-Round  Garden  ' 


Mrs.  W.  Olen  Sheets 

Looking  back  on  the  iris  season,  it  seems  that  it  was  a  good  one,  though 
late,  as  all  my  bloom  this  year,  from  daffodils  through  hemerocallis.  Almost 
every  day  of  the  year  I  can  go  into  my  garden  and  find  something  blooming— 
unless  it  is  covered  with  snow.  I  could  never  be  a  “one  flower”  woman,  and 
iris  form  just  one  of  the  peak  periods  of  four. 

In  January,  the  first  hoop-petticoat  daffodils  and  winter  crocus  start,  some¬ 
times  even  for  Christmas.  By  February,  the  daffodils  start  in  earnest  and  reach 
their  climax  in  late  March.  As  the  last  of  the  350  varieties  fade  in  late 
April,  iris  are  already  opening  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  always  blends  her 
rich  purple  with  the  last  snowy  blooms  of  Foggy  Dew  and  Frigid. 

In  a  normal  year  the  iris  reach  their  most  colorful  stage,  aided  and 
abetted  by  30  varieties  of  peonies,  on  Mother’s  Day,  which  seems  most 
fitting.  I  think  iris  and  peonies  are  a  needed  foil  for  each  other.  Peony  foliage 
adds  richness  and  background  for  the  iris  bloom.  While  iris  foliage  does 
nothing  for  the  garden,  to  my  mind,  the  slender  spears  do  lighten  the  some¬ 
times  heavy  mass  of  peony  clumps.  Colors  may  be  chosen  to  blend  or  contrast, 
and  if  you  want  red  the  peonies  will  give  it  to  you  better  than  “red”  iris.  I 
like  true  blues  and  yellows  in  iris  with  red  and  pink,  and  a  lot  of  white, 
peonies.  Coming  along  with  the  late  tall  bearded  iris,  I  use  a  few  Siberians 
and  spurias.  Their  foliage  is  a  much  better  mixer  with  other  perennials  but 
their  bloom  is  fleeting  and  not  the  showpieces  that  the  big  boys  are. 

In  addition  to  peonies,  iris  need  other  perennials  and  biennials  to  set  them 
off  properly.  One  of  the  best  I’ve  used  is  the  biennial,  hesperis  (sweet  rocket), 
in  both  white  and  lavender.  Penstemons,  columbine,  Salvia  pratensis, 
pyrethrum,  Anthemis,  bellflowers  and  dianthus  are  all  good.  The  best  edging 
I’ve  found  is  Iberis.  It  stays  neat  all  year  and  the  snowy  bloom  helps  all 
colors  to  live  together  in  peace  during  the  riot  of  May.  In  the  background, 
try  the  heavenly  blooms  of  the  white  double  clematis  for  a  truly  elegant 
touch.  Roses  are  at  their  best  in  iristime  and  if  you  can  have  a  fence  of 
climbers  in  the  background  you  have  a  spectacular  picture;  but  I  would  add 
a  word  of  caution  here:  Paul’s  Scarlet  is  not  the  best  color  with  iris.  Its 
flaming  fire  is  too  strong  for  the  pastels  and  what  it  does  to  red  iris  shouldn’t 
happen  to  a  dog!  Try  pale  pink,  yellow  or  white  roses.  My  favorite  is  the 
thornless  climber,  Zepherine  Draughn,  a  clear,  true  pink. 

By  the  last  of  May,  as  the  iris  wane  and  only  the  very  late  ones  are  left, 
my  hemerocallis  start  their  three  months  of  unmatched  color  parade.  I 
grow  around  400  named  varieties,  keeping  abreast  of  the  new  by  replacing 
some  older  ones  each  year.  Six  years  of  crossbreeding  and  growing  seedlings 
has  given  me  a  lot  of  pleasure  and  some  pride.  It  seems  much  easier  to  get 


1  Published  also  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Iris  Society  for  September 
1960.  Our  thanks  to  the  editor,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Alexander,  for  offering  it  for  publication 
here  as  well.  Mrs.  Sheets’  home  is  on  Woodland  Drive,  Route  2,  Reidsville,  North 
Carolina.  Editor. 
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what  you  strive  for  with  these  than  with  iris!  Growing  seedlings  of  anything 
takes  a  degree  of  patience  and  quite  a  bit  of  space,  but  is  the  most  fascinating 
hobby  any  gardener  ever  got  into.  My  experiences  with  chrysanthemums  and 
iris  have  not  been  as  successful  as  with  hemerocallis.  This  year  I  added 
peonies  and  daffodils  to  my  hybridizing. 

Garden  bloom  in  summer  depends  on  the  daylilies  with  a  little  help  from 
other  things,  such  as  dahlias,  daisies,  Achillea,  sea  lavender,  allium,  white 
nierambergia,  and  the  annuals  such  as  petunias,  marigolds,  and  scabiosa. 

Breeding  late  hemerocallis  has  been  one  of  my  goals  and  my  seedlings 
have  given  me  several  of  nice  form  and  color  that  bloom  till  September. 
This  brings  me  to  chrysanthemum  season  and  the  big  show  from  80  or  more 
varieties  goes  on  until  Thanksgiving.  Then  autumn  crocus,  colchicums,  and 
sasanqua  camellias  help  round  out  the  year  of  bloom  for  a  “never-say-die” 
gardener! 


Two  New  AIS  Affiliates 

The  Connecticut  Iris  Society  is  a  recent  AIS  Affiliate  (see  page  8). 
The  following  information  regarding  CIS  was  supplied  by  Mrs.  Frances  H. 
Winkler,  103  Carmalt  Road,  Hamden  17. 

The  Society  was  formed  in  1951  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Ruth 
Stephenson,  who  invited  all  AIS  members  in  the  State  to  meet  during  the 
winter  months.  In  recent  years  meetings  have  been  held  monthly  from 
October  through  April  in  a  seminar  room  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Activities  now  include  visits  to  members’  gardens  during 
the  median  and  tall  bearded  seasons,  an  iris  show,  an  auction,  and  this  year  a 
seedling  display  garden  was  sponsored. 

All  Connecticut  members  of  AIS  are  automatically  members  of  CIS  with¬ 
out  payment  of  further  dues,  since  auction  proceeds  support  the  Society’s 
activities.  Membership  now  numbers  68.  The  winter  programs  feature  slides, 
visiting  speakers,  and  member  participation. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society  was  organized  in  1957  with  Dr.  John 
Harvey,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  as  its  first  president.  Present  officers 
are:  President,  W.  T.  Hirsch,  Golf  Road  and  Leedom  Avenue,  Havertown 
Pa.;  vice  president,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Chambers,  Merion  Station,  Pa.;  secretary, 
A.  E.  Murray,  Sr.,  Levittown,  Pa.,  and  treasurer,  N.  R.  Clouser,  Douglasville, 
Pa. 

Present  membership  numbers  fifty  and  includes  AIS  members  from  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware.  Among  its  members  are  nine  AIS  accredited 
judges  and  the  first  president  of  the  AIS,  John  C.  Wister. 

Organized  tours  have  been  made  each  year.  At  least  three  other  meetings 
are  held  at  other  times  during  the  year,  including  a  summer  dinner  meeting. 


Changing  Address? 

Then  be  sure  to  send  a  card  to  the  St.  Louis  office  giving  your  new  address 
(including  zone  number,  if  any).  Please  give  three  or  four  week’s  notice. 
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Lo  ve  Those  Phcatas !  ' 


Larry  Gaulter 

An  appropriate  heading  for  this,  I  feel,  might  be  “Rally  Around  the  Flag, 
Boys,”  with  apologies  to  Max  Sehulman,  of  course. 

I  have  advocated  plicatas  for  so  many  years  that  there  are  those  who 
think  I  hold  plicatas  in  reverence  along  with  motherhood,  the  flag,  a  good 
martini,  and  Dixie. 

I  was  stewing  around  the  house  as  is  my  wont,  looking  out  on  leaden 
skies  and  an  iris  planting  full  of  weeds  that  couldn’t  be  attended  to  until 
a  more  favorable  time  (if  there  is  such  a  thing).  I  decided  to  thumb  through 
some  back  issues  of  the  AIS  Bulletin,  and  the  one  that  held  my  attention  was 
number  106  (July  1947),  devoted  exclusively  to  plicatas.  Geddes  Douglas 
was  our  editor  then  and  I  can’t  help  admire  his  spirit  in  allowing  so  much 
space  to  plicatas. 

There  was  an  article  on  plicatas  by  R.  S.  Sturtevant  which  was  very 
informative  indeed.  Another  by  Agnes  Whiting  pertained  to  the  Hans  and 
Jacob  Sass  plicata  introductions  and  their  influence  on  the  modern  plicatas 
up  to  that  time.  Another  fine  article  was  by  Robert  Schreiner,  and  one  by 
Kenneth  Smith,  on  which  I  will  comment  later. 

The  article  that  held  my  attention,  however,  was  one  written  by  our  Sydney 
B.  Mitchell.  At  the  outset  he  takes  a  rather  defensive  attitude,  asking  for 
tolerance  for  those  of  us  who  admire  the  plicata  pattern  and  admitting  the 
plicatas’  usual  shortcomings,  such  as  relatively  low  growth,  inferior  style 
or  form,  and  limited  landscape  value.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  first 
record  he  knows  of  the  existence  of  plicatas  he  found  in  the  Prado  in  Madrid, 
where  he  saw  a  painting  of  irises  done  by  the  Flemish  painter,  Jan  Brueghel 
(1568-1625).  Depicted  unmistakably  was  a  blue-edged,  white-ground  plicata, 
indicating  that  the  pattern  existed  in  gardens  well  over  three  hundred  years 
ago.  He  states  that  he  could  not  find  a  record  that  plicatas  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  wild,  though  W.  R.  Dykes  searched  for  them  in  Dalmatia  among 
varied  wild  forms  of  I.  pallida. 

The  early  plicatas,  like  the  pallidas,  had  glaucous  leaves,  comparatively 
tall  stems  with  short  lateral  branches  and  papery  spathes.  In  “Dykes  on 
Irises,”  on  page  252,  we  find:  “The  so-called  plicata  with  white  flowers  edged 
pale  blue  is  obviously  some  form  of  7.  pallida.” 

Mitchell  also  tells  of  receiving  the  early  Sass  plicatas,  such  as  Beau  Ideal, 
Midwest  and  King  Karl.  I  too  had  seen  these  about  this  time  and  was 
much  taken  with  their  beauty.  All  were  diploids,  of  course,  and  were  small 
flowered.  King  Karl,  being  dotted  and  sanded  and  brown  in  color,  was 
undoubtedly  from  variegata  breeding. 

The  Sasses  at  the  start  were  crossing  pure  species  such  as  pallida,  variegata, 
and  mesopotamica  along  with  plicata,  getting  a  good  many  of  the  squalens- 
type  blends,  such  as  can  be  expected  from  crosses  of  pallida  X  variegata, 
but  now  and  then  the  recessive  plicata  characteristic  cropped  up. 

1  Reprinted  from  Region  14  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  1  ( 1960). 
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It  was  my  pleasure  in  the  thirties  to  see  the  first  flowering  of  the  tall, 
yellow-ground  plicatas  such  as  Siegfried,  Orloff,  and  Tiffany.  Siegfried 
grows  as  tall  as  40  inches  in  the  Midwest  and  I  have  seen  it  that  tall  on  the 
west  coast.  I  can’t  remember  Orloff  or  Tiffany  growing  over  34  or  36 
inches  back  east  and  I  have  seen  them  that  tall  out  here.  In  mild  climates  we 
relate  height  to  amount  of  variegata  blood,  yet  a  surprising  and  interesting 
point  is  that  Siegfried  and  City  of  Lincoln,  the  latter  a  very  fine  tall 
variegata,  came  from  the  same  seed  pod. 

I  would  like  to  digress  and  talk  a  little  about  height  of  stem  on  certain 
varieties  originating  in  the  east  and  having  variegata  blood,  and  point  out 
that  many  things  with  a  great  amount  of  variegata  blood,  such  as  King  Tut, 
King  Karl,  and  many  later  varieties,  do  not  grow  taller  in  the  east  yet  are 
well  received  because  of  their  color  value.  I  think  the  truth  is  we  are  used 
to  seeing  so  many  California-bred  varieties,  such  as  San  Gabriel,  Sierra 
Blue,  and  the  more  recent  Mary  McClellan,  with  40-inch  stems.  There 
has  been  and  always  will  be  room  for  the  front-of-the-border  iris,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  Median  Iris  Society  people  reminding  us  of  this  fact. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  brilliantly  colored 
border  iris  such  as  King  Karl  and  Jubilee  we  would  be  glad  to  buy  and  grow 
them  even  at  this  late  date.  The  only  ones  I  have  seen  recently  to  compare 
them  with  for  beauty  are  the  short  dark-and-white  plicatas  Dave  Hall  is 
working  with. 

Professor  Mitchell  was  intrigued  with  the  plicatas  and  raised  several  thou¬ 
sand  seedlings  from  this  breeding.  His  object  was  to  obtain  tall  plicatas 
suitable  for  California.  In  this  he  certainly  succeeded.  However,  most  of 
his  were  rather  dull  in  comparison  with  the  Sass  line  of  plicatas. 

Deep  Orange  Beard 

At  about  the  time  the  Sass  brothers  were  introducing  their  first  plicatas, 
William  Mohr  had  made  crosses  involving  Parisiana  and  Conquistador, 
and  after  his  tragic  death  Professor  Mitchell  flowered  these  crosses,  which  pro¬ 
duced  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  both  tetraploids  of  good  size.  San 
Francisco  was  the  first  American  origination  to  win  a  Dykes  medal. 

At  about  this  time  or  shortly  after,  the  Sasses  used  Conquistador  in  their 
plicata  breeding  and  obtained  tetraploid  blue-and-white  plicatas,  such  as 
Claribel,  Nassak,  and  Electra.  I  remember  these  distinctly,  and  if  memory 
serves  me  right,  Electra  was  the  one  with  the  huge  deep-orange  beard  and 
undoubtedly  carried  the  tangerine-beard  factor.  It  was  the  first  iris  I  had 
seen  with  such  a  beard.  No  one  of  course  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  tangerine-bearded  pinks  at  that  time  or  the  Sasses  and  others  would 
have  carried  through  on  this  one. 

Tom  Craig  fortunately  saw  the  advantage  of  crossing  the  Mitchell  line  with 
the  Sass  line  of  plicatas  and  produced  tall,  bright,  and  large-flowered  plicatas. 
Examples  of  these  are  Rich  Raiment,  Tabasco,  and  Joseph’s  Mantle. 

Still  another  hybridizer  had  this  idea.  Fred  DeForest  in  Oregon  combined 
Mitchell’s  Sacramento  with  Tiffany  and  Blue  Shimmer  and  produced 
New  Hope.  New  Hope  was  one  parent  of  Caroline  Jane,  a  much  larger 
and  taller  plicata  in  lighter  shades  than  New  Hope.  Caroline  Jane,  crossed 
in  turn  with  Rodeo,  a  yellow-ground  plicata  of  Fred’s,  produced  Irma  Mel¬ 
rose. 
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Photograph  by  Frances  Gaulter 


Larry  Gaulter  admiring  Robert  Schreiner’s  new  blue-and-white  plicata, 
Rococo,  in  the  Schreiners’  garden,  Salem,  Oregon. 


To  carry  this  mating  of  the  two  lines  still  further,  David  Lyons  combined 
Mitchell’s  Lovelace  with  New  Hope  and  produced  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
plicatas  I  have  grown,  Happy  Meeting.  It  is  very  flaring  and  with  good 
balance,  rather  uncommon  in  plicatas  up  to  that  time. 

Another  plicata  that  has  pleased  me  is  Belle  Meade.  It  is  bluer  and  has 
more  ruffling  than  its  parent,  Blue  Shimmer. 

Let’s  get  back  to  the  plicatas  of  a  decade  or  so  ago.  I  mentioned  that  many 
of  them  were  short.  There  was  need  for  more  variation  in  style  and  form, 
most  of  them  being  rather  plain  with  little  ruffling.  The  Tiffany  series  did 
have  some  fluting  of  petals,  quite  unlike  typical  Snow  Flurry  ruffling;  in 
fact,  Tiffany  and  a  good  many  of  its  offspring  had  a  rather  twisted  appear¬ 
ance  suggesting  a  pinched  effect  in  the  falls.  This  is  really  the  only  fault  I 
can  find  with  such  varieties  as  Zulu  Warrior,  New  Hope,  and  others  closely 
related  to  Tiffany. 

Another  plicata  very  much  in  the  background  of  our  modern  plicatas  is 
Madame  Louis  Aureau,  introduced  by  Cayeux  in  the  middle  thirties.  Though 
it  too  was  short  of  stature,  it  no  doubt  was  a  tetraploid  and  had  good  form 
and  color. 
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Madame  Louis  Aureau  crossed  with  Tiffany  gave  Jim  Gibson  his  Gibson 
Girl,  which  in  turn  is  the  foundation  of  Jim’s  present  plicatas,  such  as 
Taholah,  Copper  Halo  and  My  Honeycomb. 

His  latest  plicatas  will  average  36  inches,  which  I  feel  is  tall  enough 
for  any  iris  for  all  practical  purposes.  Also,  form  of  flower  of  his  plicatas 
would  be  hard  to  improve  upon.  The  blooms  are  rather  flaring  with  wavy 
petals  and  are  wide  of  parts  and  have  good  substance.  As  an  added  bonus 
Jim  is  getting  some  lace  in  his  most  recent  plicata  seedlings. 

Memphis  Lass,  a  recent  introduction  from  Bill  Schortman,  has  style  and 
form  that  will  compare  favorably  with  iris  in  any  color  class.  I  find  it  hard 
to  fault  on  any  count.  It  has  a  cream-white  ground  with  red-purple  stitching, 
wide,  flaring  form  and  is  ruffled.  Its  parentage  is  most  interesting:  (Snow 
Flurry  x  Orchid  Queen)  X  (Snow  Flurry  x  Gibson  Girl).  Orchid  Queen 
is  Snow  Flurry  X  (Inspiration  x  Balmung).  So  there  are  three  doses  of 
Snow  Flurry  and  three  of  plicata.  I  just  can’t  see  how  Memphis  Lass  can 
miss  as  an  outstanding  parent  for  plicatas  with  all  the  Snow  Flurry  blood 
involved  as  it  has  been  so  hard  to  keep  the  recessive  plicata  pattern  when 
outcrossing  to  Snow  Flurry  and  still  keep  the  Snow  Flurry  ruffling. 

One  of  the  finest  irises  I  have  seen  in  recent  years  is  Bococo,  a  deep  blue- 
and-white  plicata  introduced  by  the  Schreiners  in  1960.  A  black-and-white 
photograph  of  it  appears  in  the  January  Bulletin.  The  picture  tells  more 
graphically  than  I  ever  could  of  its  most  beautiful  form.  I  have  seen  it 
growing  the  past  two  years  among  the  Schreiner  selected  seedlings  and  to 
me  it  is  so  doggone  pretty  it  is  hard  to  believe.  I  can’t  wait  to  bloom  this 
in  my  own  garden  and  make  crosses  with  it  and  Memphis  Lass. 

Looking  Ahead 

Another  plicata  I  plan  to  use  with  it  is  an  almost  black-and-white  plic  Dave 
Hall  sent  me  under  the  tentative  name  of  Snow  Flake.  Another  logical 
cross  with  it  would  be  Belle  Meade,  one  of  Bococo’s  parents.  The  other 
parent  is  Flying  Saucer,  a  large  and  tall  plicata  the  Schreiners  introduced 
a  few  years  ago. 

So  you  can  see  how  far  an  avid  hybridizer  looks  ahead.  I  can’t  buy  Rococo 
until  July  1960,  but  if  all  goes  well  I  should  bloom  it  in  1961.  The  antici¬ 
pated  seedlings  from  it  will  not  bloom  until  1963,  and  by  that  time  the 
Schreiners  undoubtedly  will  have  better  ones  from  Rococo  on  the  market. 
This  is  the  story  of  my  life.  But  as  my  old  pappy  used  to  say:  “Son,  even  if 
you  can’t  lick  them,  it’s  possible  you  can  keep  them  running  scared.” 

For  a  year  or  so  I  was  plagued  with  horns  and  other  protuberances  appear¬ 
ing  among  my  plicata  crosses.  In  desperation,  I  sterilized  the  soil  with  a  very 
potent  soil  fumigant,  and  have  not  been  bothered  since  with  this  dreadful 
pestilence. 

Several  breeders  are  working  on  tangerine-bearded  plicatas.  I  have  seen 
a  few  of  these  in  various  seedling  plots  with  good  form  and  deep  orange-and- 
pink  beards.  The  stitching  is  invariably  purple  on  a  pink  ground  and  I  have 
never  cared  for  this  color  combination.  I  can  imagine  a  pure  white  and  dark 
blue  plicata  with  a  deep  tangerine  beard,  and  this  combination,  I  think, 
would  be  just  the  ticket.  In  fact,  it  gives  me  an  idea.  I  have  just  made  a 
mental  note  to  work  Rococo  in  with  some  tangerine-bearded  pinks  and  even 
with  a  pink  plicata  to  help  hold  the  plicata  recessive,  and  hope  the  blue  color¬ 
ing  is  dominant. 
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Another  new  plicata  I  hope  to  bloom  this  year  is  Cliff  Benson’s  Mary 
Pickford.  I  understand  it  is  deep  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The  parentage 
is  (Minnie  Colquitt  x  Rare  Marble)  X  (Port  Wine  x  Belle  Meade). 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  should  be  a  fine  parent. 

I  seem  to  be  breaking  even  in  my  own  efforts  in  working  with  other  than 
plicatas.  That  is,  I  do  get  seedlings  now  and  then  I  feel  might  be  as  good 
as  one  of  the  parents.  However,  in  my  plicata  breeding  efforts  t  am  still 
forging  steadily  backwards.  I  still  keep  pecking  away  using  Belle  Meade  in 
the  front,  back,  and  middle,  and  some  day  I’ll  find  a  plicata  among  my  own 
that  pleases  me. 

Kenneth  Smith  in  his  article  in  the  July  1947  Bulletin  says  that  he  worked 
with  plicatas  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  quite  taken  with  them.  He 
ordered  Madame  Louis  Aureau  when  it  was  first  introduced  and  crossed  it 
with  Sacramento  and  Mary  Geddes,  a  former  Dykes  Medal  winner  and  a 
known  plicata  carrier.  He  bloomed  a  number  of  fine  yellow-ground  plicatas 
and  sent  some  to  a  friend  in  England,  who  entered  them  in  competition  and 
promptly  won  a  silver  medal.  Smith  says,  however,  he  soon  tired  of  plicatas 
as  they  had  very  little  landscape  value  and  has  worked  ever  since  with  the 
clear  colors  such  as  blue  and  yellow. 

I  too  have  looked  out  on  a  bunch  of  plicata  seedlings  at  sundown  and  at 
a  distance  they  look  a  little  less  than  a  glorified  mess,  but  I  contend  that 
plicatas  are  to  be  viewed  intimately.  Fred  DeForest  said  to  me  that  the 
greatest  respect  one  could  pay  an  iris  of  any  color  is  to  get  down  in  a  kneeling 
position  on  a  level  with  the  flower,  so  it  may  properly  be  admired. 

Most  of  my  friends  think  that  t  owe  my  youthful  appearance  to  clean  living. 
Actually,  it  is  from  anticipation  of  the  real  knockout  plicata  I  will  get  next 
spring  for  sure. 

I  would  like  to  offer  this  suggestion  to  all  who  seek  peace  of  mind  and 
physical  well-being:  Love  those  plicatas! 

Mr.  Gaulter  is  a  former  RVP  for  Region  14.  Address:  20124  Cataline  Drive, 
Castro  Valley,  California. 


They  Came  From  Near  and  Far 

Five  hundred  and  thirty  people  attended  the  AfS  Convention  in  Portland 
in  May.  California  led  the  parade  with  122  people,  Washington  and  Oregon 
were  in  second  and  third  places,  respectively.  Texas  and  Idaho  each  sent  32 
representatives,  Kansas  18,  Illinois  17,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  each  sent  15, 
Utah  had  14,  Oklahoma  13,  with  Missouri  and  Ohio  each  sending  11. 

Other  States  represented  with  from  one  to  eight  were,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyom¬ 
ing. 

From  Canada  came  ten  people— from  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and 
Ontario. 

Sixteen  states  were  not  represented. 

Three  came  from  South  Africa,  and  three  from  New  Zealand. 

Marjorie  A.  Lane,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Iris  Culture  in  the  Northeast 

William  G.  McGarvey 


For  a  majority  of  gardeners  living  in  the  Northeast  the  iris  is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  species  used  to  create  the  changing  beauty  of  the  flowerbed  or 
border.  During  its  own  season  of  bloom  the  iris  can  provide  the  dominant 
centers  of  interest  in  the  well-planned  garden.  By  including  a  number  of 
species  of  irises,  and  by  selecting  varieties  within  a  given  species  for  spread 
in  bloom  dates,  the  season  of  iris  bloom  can  be  extended  over  many  weeks. 

In  the  Northeast  the  tall  bearded  iris  and  some  other  varieties  have  another 
advantage  for  the  mixed  bed  or  border  since  over  most  of  this  territory  there 
is  sufficient  summer  rain  to  allow  them  to  retain  their  dramatic  foliage.  This 
fact  can  be  particularly  important  to  the  person  who  gardens  in  a  Northeastern 
city  or  in  the  suburbs  closely  surrounding  such  a  city,  since  in  these  situations 
it  is  almost  unheard-of  for  iris  foliage  to  become  unsightly.  (No  satisfactory 
explanation  for  this  fact  is  known  to  the  author.) 

The  tall  bearded  iris  is  of  extremely  easy  cultivation  provided  it  is  given: 
good  drainage,  reasonably  good  soil,  a  bit  more  than  a  half  day  of  full  sun 
(it  does  even  better  with  a  full  day),  and  reasonably  clean  cultivation  (not 
too  much  competition  from  other  plants  or  weeds). 

Since,  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  growth  and  increase,  a  single  tall  bearded 
rhizome  with  normal  increase  will  have  grown  to  be  a  clump  about  two  or 
more  feet  in  diameter,  this  should  be  taken  into  account  when  they  are  being 
planted.  They  should  not  be  planted  too  close  together  unless,  of  course,  a 
more  rapid  clump  effect  is  desired,  and  even  then  a  triangle  of  three  rhizomes 
planted  ten  inches  apart,  as  measured  on  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  fine  clump  by  the  second  year  and  will  almost  certainly  need  division 
and  replanting  after  its  third  bloom  season. 

Iris  species  in  habitat  seem  to  be  capable  of  survival  under  minimum  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  fertility  and  this  would  seem  to  be  a  clue  for  healthy  growth 
in  cultivation.  In  fact,  overfeeding,  particularly  overfeeding  with  nitrogen, 
produces  soft  growth  which  in  turn  is  conducive  to  the  development  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Perhaps  the  most  important  time  to  provide  food  for  the  iris  is  before 
it  is  planted.  Before  planting  or  replanting,  a  half  bushel  of  well-rotted  com¬ 
post  or  manure  to  which  has  been  added  and  mixed  in  about  an  ounce  of 
5-10-5  fertilizer,  or  two  ounces  of  bonemeal,  can  be  placed  six  to  eight  inches 
beneath  the  topsoil.  When  this  is  covered  with  the  topsoil  again,  to  a  level 
slightly  above  that  of  the  surrounding  bed,  the  major  feeding  job  is  done  for 
the  next  three  or  four  years.  In  the  springs  of  the  following  years,  and  after 
growth  has  started,  a  handful  of  granulated  superphosphate  plus  two  handfuls 
of  agricultural  gypsum  can  be  spread  in  a  circle  around  each  clump  of  tall 
bearded  iris  and  then  watered  in. 

At  the  time  of  planting  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  newly  planted  rhizome 
has  plenty  of  water.  This  may  be  provided  after  the  humus  mixture  has  been 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  planting  site  and  before  all  of  the  topsoil  has 
been  replaced.  A  bucket  of  water  added  at  this  time  will  usually  be  sufficient. 
After  this  water  has  soaked  into  the  soil  the  remaining  topsoil  may  be  added 
and  then  the  iris  is  planted  so  that  its  rhizome  is  covered  by  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil. 
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Since  open  wounds  provide  places  where  disease  may  attack  the  living 
plant,  it  is  well  to  avoid  such  things  as  tearing  away  foliage  at  the  time  of 
planting.  When  the  newly  purchased  rhizome  has  some  old  dried  foliage 
attached  to  it,  just  leave  it  in  place  since  it  will  soon  dry  up  and  fall  off 
naturally.  Cuts  made  at  the  time  of  dividing  a  clump  should  be  exposed  to 
the  light  and  air  for  several  hours  before  replanting  is  done— at  least  for  plants 
that  are  in  short  supply.  A  light  dusting  of  any  cut  or  wounded  surface  with 
dusting  sulphur  has  long  been  used  as  an  effective  way  to  avoid  future  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  the  Northeast,  new  plantings  that  are  made  later  than  immediately 
after  the  bloom  season  (the  best  time  for  dividing)  will  be  aided  to  survive 
the  following  winter  by  covering  them  with  a  mulch  after  the  ground  has 
frozen.  This  mulch  may  be  made  with  excelsior,  with  dry,  coarse  sand,  or 
with  evergreen  boughs  (a  good  use  for  old  Christmas  trees),  or  with  other 
materials  which  do  not  pack  down.  The  mulch  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  growth  begins  in  the  spring.  This  covering  serves  to  prevent  the  heaving 
which  follows  the  sudden  and  alternating  freezes  and  thaws  which  occur  in 
this  area.  A  similar  mulch  may  be  used  to  protect  established  clumps  of 
varieties  which  are  known  to  be  tender.  In  the  latter  case  the  evergreen 
boughs  are  particularly  useful  since  they  may  safely  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  place  for  a  longer  period  of  time  in  the  spring  so  as  to  protect  against  late 
freezes. 

Essentially  the  same  conditions  as  for  tall  bearded  will  be  fine  for  Siberian 
and  spuria  irises,  both  of  which  grow  very  well  in  the  Northeast.  About  the 
only  differences  in  culture  for  these  species  worthy  of  note  are  some  differ¬ 
ences  in  soil  characteristics,  and  a  variation  in  the  time  for  planting. 

Siberians  and  spurias  seem  to  prefer  a  slightly  more  acid  soil  than  do 
the  tall  bearded  but  this  is  not  a  critical  difference  and  the  proper  condition 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  peat  moss  to  the  humus  placed  under  the  plants 
and  by  avoiding  the  use  of  bonemeal  and  gypsum.  Both  of  these  species  can 
make  use  of  additional  amounts  of  humus  and  superphosphate  in  the  spring. 
Unlike  the  tall  bearded,  these  irises  do  better  when  moved  in  the  fall  after 
new  root  growth  has  started  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  their  roots  moist 
while  they  are  out  of  the  ground.  They  both  like  moisture  in  the  spring 
but  seem  to  prosper  best  when  the  bloom  season  is  followed  by  a  relatively 
dry  period  in  the  summer. 

The  Siberian  and  spuria  species  do  not  like  to  be  moved  very  much  and 
may  remain  in  one  spot  without  division  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time 
than  would  be  possible  for  the  tall  bearded.  Clumps  that  have  been  un¬ 
divided  for  ten  years  are  frequently  seen  and  where  well-rotted  manure  or 
compost  (a  commercial  organic  substitute  will  serve  as  effectively)  plus  super¬ 
phosphate  has  been  distributed  on  the  ground  around  the  clumps  each  spring 
they  have  continued  to  produce  fine  growth  and  bloom.  Since  the  rate  of 
increase  for  these  plants  is  relatively  slow  as  compared  with  the  tall  bearded 
they  do  not  outgrow  the  space  allotted  to  them  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Under  the  conditions  found  in  most  gardens  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
about  the  only  pest  which  will  bother  any  of  the  irises  mentioned  is  the  iris 
borer.  But  control  is  easily  obtained  by  dusting  or  spraying  with  DDT. 

In  large  plantings  of  irises  located  outside  the  cities  there  may  be  some 
problem  with  leaf  spot.  This  disease  does  little  harm  to  the  plant  but  spoils 


the  decorative  value  of  the  foliage.  Again  this  is  easy  to  control  by  means 
of  a  spray  containing  some  form  of  zineb  (there  are  many  trade  names  for 
this  substance)  and  since  it  may  be  combined  with  the  DDT  both  problems 
can  be  solved  at  the  same  time.  If  the  foliage  does  become  badly  spotted 
it  may  be  cut  back  to  about  eight  inches,  but  there  is  no  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  cutting  back  foliage  that  is  healthy. 

Dr.  McGarvey,  a  professor  of  psychology,  is  an  iris  hybridizer,  former 
Regional  Vice  President,  Region  2,  and  former  president  of  the  Empire  State 
Iris  Society.  Address:  State  University  of  New  York,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Summer  Mulching  Practiced  in  Arizona 

For  years  the  general  cultural  practice  in  central  and  southern  Arizona 
has  been  to  maintain  a  perfectly  clean  iris  bed,  with  no  organic  debris  of  any 
kind.  It  was  almost  heresy  to  use  composted  manure  and  other  forms  of 
mulches  such  as  redwood  sawdust,  oakleaf  mold,  cottonseed  hulls,  and  other 
organic  materials.  All  dead  foliage  was  removed  and  the  standard  ferti¬ 
lizer  used  was  bonemeal. 

This  treatment  allowed  a  good  circulation  of  air  and  exposure  to  the  sun 
around  all  the  plants.  The  practice  was  expected  to  provide  the  best  of 
growing  conditions  and  to  eliminate  most  plant  diseases.  However,  rot  of 
every  known  and  some  unknown  kinds  attacked  the  rhizomes.  The  majority  of 
varieties  did  not  respond  to  any  of  the  usual  chemical  treatments,  although 
a  few  varieties  were  more  disease  resistant  than  others. 

The  extreme  summer  heat  and  alkaline  soil  and  water  suggested  a  departure 
from  the  accepted  cultural  methods  in  order  to  provide  a  more  natural,  organic 
growing  condition  for  our  plants. 

Beds  were  covered  two  to  three  inches  with  combinations  of  the  above- 
named  mulches.  Some  beds  were  given  separate  mulches  such  as  composted 
manure,  redwood  sawdust,  and  forest  leaf  molds,  as  well  as  our  own  com¬ 
posted  garden  materials.  This  procedure  was  started  in  July  or  August  and 
continued  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  months.  The  plants  responded  to 
this  treatment  remarkably  well,  with  less  disease,  much  better  growth,  and 
fine  increases. 

The  mulches  are  a  necessity  to  help  keep  our  soil  cool  and  moist,  since  our 
rainfall  is  very  limited  and  our  summer  soil  temperatures  are  too  hot  for  a 
barefoot  boy.  The  mulches  also  provide  the  plants  with  natural  decayed 
organic  materials  and  elements  not  always  secured  by  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  fungicides.  This  type  of  treated  soil  retains  moisture  much 
longer  and  keeps  the  plants  much  cooler  and  seemingly  more  disease  free. 
Natural  organic  soil  seems  to  provide  our  plants  with  the  organisms  and 
balance  that  nature  intended.  Diseases  have  been  less  prevalent  with  the 
mulches  providing  molds,  fungi,  and  soil  bacteria  which  apparently  help 
control  the  various  rots,  bugs,  and  insects. 

Editor’s  Note.  This  statement  was  submitted  by  Ralph  A.  Johnson,  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  It  is  a  summary  of  his  experience  and  observation  as  well 
as  those  of  Dr.  William  J.  Johnson,  also  of  Phoenix;  Chandler  W.  Smith,  of 
Tucson,  and  Herbert  H.  McKusick,  of  Globe. 
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Winter  Care  of  Irises 

The  information  in  the  following  articles  is  of  value  not  only  to  growers  in 
the  areas  described  in  the  captions  but  also  to  those  in  other  areas  with 
comparable  winter  conditions. 

The  preceding  article  by  Dr.  McGarvey  also  contains  suggestions  on  winter 
care  of  irises  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  country. 


The  Midwest  By  Robert  R.  Young 

“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure”  is  certainly  very  apropos 
of  a  discussion  on  preparing  iris  for  a  severe  winter. 

The  iris  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  if  not  the  hardiest,  of  all  perennials.  Still, 
here  in  the  Midwest,  a  few  years  ago,  when  there  occurred  overnight  drops 
in  temperature  from  forty  or  more  above  to  below  zero,  the  hardy  iris,  and 
shrubs,  roses,  and  trees,  became  victims  of  the  abnormal  winter  conditions. 
The  measures  described  below  would  have  saved  many  of  the  prized  plants 
that  were  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  elements. 

Choose  a  cover  that  is  coarse  and  will  let  the  air  into  the  plant  site.  A  plant 
will  die  within  seven  hours  without  lifegiving  air.  When  leaves  or  straw 
are  used,  first  apply  a  layer  of  coarse  material,  such  as  evergreen  branches  or 
sunflower  stalks,  so  that  the  straw  or  leaves  will  not  mat  down  too  tightly 
and  exclude  the  air.  This  will  also  prevent  the  accumulation  of  excessive 
moisture  and  discourage  the  growth  of  fungi  spores  that  might  be  present 
in  the  cover  or  the  ground. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a  large  racetrack  and  horse  barns  near 
our  acreage  and  for  the  past  two  winters  have  used  the  meadow-hay  bedding 
that  is  removed  each  day  from  the  stalls.  The  meadow  hay  has  enough 
roughage  in  it  so  that  no  first  cover  of  coarse  material  is  necessary.  The  small 
amount  of  manure  that  is  in  the  cover  leaches  out  during  the  winter  and 
produces  large,  healthy  fans  when  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  We  cover 
about  six  inches  deep. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  cover  is  the  protection  of  the  plants  under 
abnormal  conditions,  it  is  more  important  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  ground 
frozen  around  the  plants  until  the  frost  has  gone  from  the  ground.  Without 
it  small  plants  will  “heave”  from  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  soil 
caused  by  the  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  temperatures.  Many  of  you 
have  seen  fields  where  stones  have  been  forced  above  the  ground  by  the 
movement  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  the  plant  the  roots  are  pulled  loose,  the 
plant  has  lost  its  anchorage  and  dies;  or  the  plant  may  be  found  entirely 
out  of  the  ground  with  the  same  result. 

More  and  more  iris  growers  are  asking  for  early  delivery  of  their  iris 
so  that  they  can  get  them  into  the  ground  early  enough  to  insure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  good  root  systems  that  will  anchor  the  plants  securely  before 
the  growing  period  ends.  With  the  addition  of  the  cover  their  investment 
is  fairly  well  protected. 

This  article  is  primarily  for  beginners  in  the  growing  of  iris  and  should  not 
alarm  or  discourage  them  in  this  wonderful  hobby.  We  have  taken  seedlings 
that  we  wished  to  discard  and  placed  them  on  the  compost  pile  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  winter  weather,  roots  and  all.  Many  of  them  started  new 


increases  from  the  old  rhizome  when  the  warm  spring  rains  and  breezes 
caressed  them.  I  know  of  no  other  garden  plant  that  will  equal  this  per¬ 
formance  for  hardiness. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  have  fun  planting  iris  and  enjoying  the  beauty  they 
will  bring  you  with  very  little  care  in  cultivating  around  them  in  the  spring. 
When  planting  one  of  your  new  beauties  (for  they  are  all  beautiful,  small  or 
large),  drop  a  handful  of  bonemeal  on  the  spadeful  of  dirt  you  have  chosen 
for  their  new  home,  and  mix  it  throughout.  Bonemeal  is  a  slow  feeder  and 
will  give  them  a  start  for  the  winter  months  and  for  the  bloom  season  that 
will  follow  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Young  is  an  iris  hybridizer.  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  21,  and 
co-proprietor  of  Soo-Preme  Gardens,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska. 

In  the  Southwest  By  Guy  Rogers 

It  is  not  the  practice  in  the  Southwest  to  give  any  special  winter  protection 
to  irises.  While  the  temperature  occasionally  drops  to  around  zero  some 
nights,  yet  the  next  day  it  may  approach  or  go  above  the  freezing  mark. 
Hence,  we  do  not  have  the  ground  frozen  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

All  growers  know  that  iris  beds  must  be  well  drained,  and  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  during  the  winter  months  when  most  of  our  annual  rainfall 
usually  occurs.  Dead  leaves  are  ordinarily  permitted  to  accumulate  during 
the  dormant  period  and  are  cleared  away  the  latter  part  of  February  when 
spring  growth  usually  starts. 

Nor  do  we  give  seedlings  any  special  attention.  Seeds  are  planted  in  the 
open  late  in  the  fall,  germinate  in  the  early  spring,  and  are  transplanted  in 
the  early  summer  so  as  to  develop  sufficiently  to  bloom  the  following  season. 
A  seedling  that  cannot  endure  extreme  temperatures  in  the  open  should  not 
be  kept  anyway. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  past  president  of  A1S  and  currently  a  member  of  its  Board 
of  Directors.  Address:  First  National  Bank  Building,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

In  the  Mountain  States  By  Bion  Tolman 

In  Utah,  and  in  fact  quite  generally  through  the  Mountain  States,  tall 
bearded  iris  are  grown  without  winter  mulching.  Winter  mulches  of  various 
types  have  been  tried  on  all  sorts  of  perennial  plants,  but  little  benefit  has 
been  found.  During  the  colder  part  of  the  winter  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  snow  cover  provides  a  very  effective  mulch. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  imply  that  certain  precautions  are  not  necessary 
to  prevent  winter  injury.  In  this  area  winter  injury  generally  occurs  from 
one  of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Ponding  of  water  around  iris  rhizomes  as  snow  melts  on  warm  days  in 
late  winter  or  early  spring.  Damage  from  this  factor  is  prevented  by  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  drainage  at  planting  time. 

2.  Heaving  of  newly  planted  rhizomes.  Damage  from  heaving  is  prevented 
by  early  planting.  In  this  area  new  plants  are  best  set  prior  to  August  15. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  plant  rhizomes  a  little  deeper  than  is  recommended  in 
some  areas.  Rhizomes  planted  as  “sitting  ducks”  are  just  that  in  the  Mountain 
States.  Best  results  are  obtained  when  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
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of  soil  covers  the  rhizome.  Good  drainage,  early  planting,  and  proper  depth 
of  planting,  eliminate  need  for  winter  mulching. 

3.  There  is  one  factor  which  on  occasion  does  cause  serious  winter  loss. 
This  is  Botrytis  rot.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  thrives  at  low  temper¬ 
atures.  This  rot  is  most  effectively  controlled  by  planting  new  rhizomes  in 
clean  soil  or  in  soil  treated  with  a  good  soil  fumigant,  such  as  Methyl 
Bromide  or  Vapam.  Dipping  rhizomes  in  a  solution  of  maneb  or  in  Captan 
has  been  helpful.  A  comparatively  new  product  in  our  area  has  proved  to  be 
very  good.  This  product  is  Natriphene.  It  can  be  purchased  from  the  Natri- 
phene  Company,  424  Book  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

If  Botrytis  rot  has  been  present  and  spores  have  been  scattered  among 
established  clumps,  it  is  helpful  to  drench  the  plants  and  soil  around  the 
rhizomes  with  fungicidal  solutions  such  as  listed  above.  When  plants  are 
attacked  by  Botrytis  rot,  the  large  mother  rhizome  is  generally  destroyed. 
Frequently,  however,  the  small  side  increases  are  not  attacked  and  can  be 
saved  if  they  are  severed  from  the  rotted  main  rhizome  and  reset  in  clean  soil. 

This  was  not  intended  to  be  a  detailed  discussion  of  Botrytis  rot.  How¬ 
ever,  Botrytis  rot  is  our  main  cause  of  winter  loss  and  consequently  taking 
steps  to  prevent  it  is  an  important  factor  in  winter  protection. 

Mr.  Tolman  is  Vice  President  and  Agricultural  Research  Director  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company,  and  past  president  and  a  director  of  the  Utah 
Iris  Society.  Address:  2797  Kenton  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


In  the  Southeast  By  F.  H.  Alexander 

The  supplying  of  information  on  winter  protection  for  irises  in  the  South¬ 
east  would  seem  somewhat  easy  due  to  our  milder  winters,  but  very  little 
information  is  readily  available  because  very  few  members  practice  winter 
protection. 

Perhaps  experience  the  past  winter,  which  was  wet,  cold  and  brought 
several  snows,  will  change  the  general  practice  as  some  losses  have  occurred. 
They  were  few,  but  more  than  the  very  rare  losses  in  normal  years.  Per¬ 
haps  the  losses  were  not  from  winter  kill,  but  that  plants  were  set  out  in 
areas  without  sufficient  drainage;  most  of  the  members  who  commented  stated 
that  they  were  in  the  process  of  raising  the  height  of  the  beds  this  year  for 
better  drainage.  In  general,  the  soil  is  wet  winter  and  spring,  then  too  dry 
for  good  growth  in  the  summer  without  the  addition  of  extra  humus  and 
water. 

A  few  have  used  pine  needles  or  leaves  for  winter  protection.  I  would 
advise  being  very  careful  of  rot  which  could  be  very  damaging.  First  experi¬ 
ment  with  some  older  varieties  that  have  been  replanted  the  summer 
preceding. 

This  year’s  reports  of  rot  and  scorch  were  far  more  frequent.  One  grower 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  lost  almost  the  entire  garden  from  rot,  and  others 
not  on  the  coast  suffered  heavier  than  usual  from  rot  and  the  elusive  scorch. 
All  have  raised  their  iris  beds  for  better  drainage. 

Several  correctives  for  rot  are  available  and  reports  from  them  in  the 
Southeast  have  been,  good  results.  I  have  experienced  very  little  rot  in  my 
garden  and  no  winter  damage.  I  used  no  winter  protection.  Lime  has  been 
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used  in  all  beds  and  beds  are  raised  from  four  to  six  inches  to  provide  good 
drainage. 

One  garden  in  Virginia  reports  complete  mulching  with  good  results  in 
growing,  good  weed  control  and  very  little  rot  damage;  but  I  would  advise 
approaching  mulching  on  a  year-round  basis  very  slowly.  We  have  a  few 
gardens  under  observation  that  are  mulched  the  year  around  with  ground 
corncobs  and  others  that  are  mulched  with  pine  needles.  Perhaps  another 
year  information  can  be  gathered  that  would  be  sufficient  to  draw  some  con¬ 
clusions. 

The  interest  in  the  Southeast  in  general  is  how  to  feed  and  water  irises 
more  effectively,  rather  than  mulching  for  prevention  of  winter  damage. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  a  former  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Iris  Society. 
Address:  901  Sherwood  Drive,  High  Point,  N.C. 


In  the  Gulf  Coast  Region  By  Claude  W.  Davis 

Fortunately,  for  iris  lovers  in  the  Gulf  Coast  Region,  winter  protection  is 
not  a  problem. 

Louisiana  irises  usually  become  dormant  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  of 
July  and  early  August.  With  the  coming  of  late  summer  rains  growth  starts 
in  September  and  continues  unabated  through  the  fall  and  winter  with  bloom¬ 
ing  in  April  and  May.  Occasionally  a  warm,  moist  period  is  followed  by  a 
severe  freeze  in  February  with  temperatures  falling  to  14  to  18  degrees  F. 
Under  these  conditions  the  foliage  is  killed  or  damaged,  but  the  rhizomes 
are  not  injured  and  new  foliage  growth  starts  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderates. 
Mulching  of  the  rhizomes  is  desirable,  but  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
serving  moisture  and  for  summer  protection,  rather  than  protection  from  the 
cold. 

Bearded  irises  are  not  universally  satisfactory  in  the  Lower  South,  largely 
because  most  varieties  succumb  to  bacterial  soft  rot  of  the  rhizomes.  When 
grown,  they  are  hardy  against  the  cold  which  is  normally  experienced  in 
the  region. 

Dutch  irises  are  planted  in  late  September  or  early  October.  The  plants 
come  up  within  a  short  period  and  grow  through  the  winter  without  any 
effort  at  protection,  although  the  flower  buds  are  sometimes  injured  by  a  severe 
freeze.  The  most  popular  variety  is  Wedge  wood,  which  blooms  in  February 
and  which  matures  the  new  bulbs  before  rust  has  a  chance  to  destrov  the 
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foliage  during  warm,  humid  spring  weather. 

Japanese  and  Siberian  irises  are  not  widely  grown  in  the  South,  although 
their  culture  is  relatively  easy.  The  plants  remain  dormant  during  the  winter 
months,  requiring  no  protection  against  the  cold. 

Mr.  Davis  is  Professor  Emeritus,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University 
of  Louisiana;  proprietor  of  the  University  Hills  Nursery,  and  a  former  Vice 
President  for  AIS  Region  10.  Address:  470  Delgado  Drive,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Prompt  payment  of  membership  dues  will  be  appreciated.  Upon  receipt 
of  your  dues  notice,  please  send  your  check  to  St.  Louis. 
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View  of  iris  beds  in  the  Kenneth  D.  Smiths  garden 
on  Staten  Island.  The  figure  is  Mrs.  Smith. 


The  Kenneth  D.  Smiths  Garden 

Barbara  F.  Walther 

Among  the  iris  gardens  the  American  Iris  Society  membership  attending 
the  1961  convention  will  visit  will  be  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
D.  Smith,  on  Staten  Island. 

The  Smith  home  is  on  a  hilltop  overlooking  the  great  New  York  harbor. 
As  one  gazes  over  the  waters  one  may  think  of  the  time  when  Hemy  Hudson 
sailed  his  sloop  up  the  harbor,  and  perhaps  as  one  is  thinking  this  a  gieat 
ocean  liner  steams  into  view.  Henry  Hudson  wrote  in  his  annals  as  he  ex¬ 
plored  the  river  that  later  was  named  for  him,  that  the  new  land  had  great 
stores  of  trees— tall  oaks  and  walnuts  and  pine  trees.  Today,  dominating  the 
approach  to  the  Smith  home  is  one  of  these  giant  oaks:  a  majestic  black  oak 
throwing  out  great  arms  as  if  to  protect  the  home  it  towers  over. 

The  Smiths  are  fond  of  growing  things  of  all  kinds.  During  the  winter 
their  conservatory  is  filled  with  interesting  exotic  plants.  In  the  summer 
Catherine  tucks  these  away  in  odd  spots  of  the  garden,  so  that  when  one 
stops  to  enjoy  some  lovely  hybrid  azalea  he  is  apt  also  to  find  himself  looking 
down  on  some  unusual  plant  placed  underneath  the  shiub,  01  may  see  on  a 
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tree  trunk  a  strange  fern  sprouting.  Catherine  and  Kenneth  are  hybridizers 
of  daffodils  and  hemerocallis  as  well  as  of  iris,  although  the  iris  are  the 
principal  feature  of  the  three  acres. 

The  Smiths  have  long  been  connected  with  the  American  Iris  Society  and 
their  garden  has  often  been  the  scene  of  gatherings  of  notable  hybridizers, 
so  that  one  who  visits  the  garden  each  year  may  feel  that  Dr.  Graves  is  there 
as  he  used  to  be,  towering  over  some  iris  seedling  and  discussing  its  poten¬ 
tialities.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Smith  garden  is  that  the  seedlings,  the 
year  they  bloom,  are  set  out  in  beds,  making  it  easy  for  the  visitor  to  enjoy 
them.  There  the  visitors  may  engage  in  the  delightful  pro-and-con  arguments 
that  are  among  the  pleasures  of  viewing  seedlings.  The  visitors  in  1961  will 
have  some  600  of  the  Smiths’  new  seedlings,  aside  from  the  guest  iris,  to 
view. 

The  main  iris  beds  of  the  Smiths  are  intriguingly  laid  out.  While  one  enjoys 
the  great  array  of  iris  flowers  he  is  hardly  aware  that  hemerocallis  are  planted 
as  background  in  these  beds  of  iris.  Did  one  visit  this  garden  in  July  he 
would  be  breathless  over  the  riot  of  color  of  the  hemerocallis  in  the  same 
beds  in  which  he  had  witnessed  great  sweeps  of  colorful  iris  just  a  few 
weeks  before.  Had  a  visit  been  made  to  the  garden  in  April  masses  of  daffodils 
would  have  been  seen  along  these  same  beds. 

Kenneth  Smith  is  a  native  of  Staten  Island,  that  great  island  rising  from 
the  harbor  close  to  the  Jersey  shore.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Anneke  Jens  of  early 
Manhattan  history,  famed  for  her  courage  and  initiative,  and  her  many 
undertakings  in  the  colonial  days.  Catherine  Hemingway  Smith  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  but  she  came  to  New  Jersey  some  thirty  years  ago  and  for  many 
years  was  associated  with  horticultural  work  in  New  Jersey,  until  her  marriage 
with  Kenneth  took  her  to  Staten  Island.  Catherine  has  been  president  of 
garden  clubs  and  chairman  of  flower  shows  and  is  well  known  for  her  flower- 
arranging  and  lecture  work.  She  is  chairman  of  the  1961  AIS  Convention 
Committee.  During  the  war  she  was  widely  known  for  her  work  with  the 
Gray  Ladies  and  insists  she  was  the  Army’s  original  guinea  pig  in  this  work. 

Kenneth  Smith  began  his  hybridizing  work  in  the  middle  of  the  thirties  and 
for  his  first  crossing  sent  to  France  for  one  of  Cayeux’s  iris,  Mme.  Maurice 
Lassailly.  He  pays  tribute  to  Junius  Fishburn  for  help  in  his  early  hybridiz¬ 
ing  days.  Mr.  Fishburn  had  suggested  that  he  work  for  yellows  and  blues. 
This  Kenneth  did,  and  with  outstanding  success,  for  his  irises  have  received 
many  honors.  Of  his  first  six  hundred  seedlings,  eight  were  named  and 
introduced,  six  of  these  received  the  award  of  Honorable  Mention,  and  four 
later  received  the  Award  of  Merit. 

His  Violet  Symphony,  Lord  Dongan,  and  Pink  Ruffles  are  still  well 
liked.  Among  his  later  introductions  which  are  widely  known  are  Blue 
Valley,  Keene  Valley,  Grasmere,  Lady  Ilse,  Golden  Hawk,  and  South 
Pacific.  One  of  his  early  introductions  was  a  very  fine  plicata,  Edith  Rorke, 
named  for  his  mother;  but  Kenneth  was  more  interested  in  clear  colors. 
Though  a  line  breeder,  Kenneth  believes  in  it  only  to  a  limited  degree,  and 
feels  that  out-crossing  is  often  necessary.  He  claims  that  his  ability  in  pic¬ 
torial  photography,  in  which  he  had  earned  international  recognition,  aids  him 
in  the  selection  of  seedlings. 

The  American  Iris  Society  owes  much  to  Kenneth  Smith  for  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Society’s  “Symposium”  for  the  selection,  by  the  accredited  AIS 
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judges,  of  the  best  irises  in  commerce.  For  nine  years  he  directed  the  annual 
symposiums.  Previously,  various  efforts  at  evaluating  irises  had  been  attempted, 
but  these  petered  out  and  most  iris  enthusiasts  depended  upon  the  list  of  “One 
Hundred  Best  Iris”  in  the  Schreiners’  catalog.  It  was  nice  seeing  come  to  pass 
what  Robert  Sturtevant,  the  first  AIS  secretary,  has  so  ardently  wanted:  a 
worthwhile  annual  symposium  to  select  the  best  irises. 

Come  to  the  Smith’s  garden  in  1961,  old  friends  and  new  friends;  come  and 
meet  this  hospitable  iris-minded  couple.  Their  welcome  will  help  you  enjoy 
to  the  full  their  lovely  garden. 

Barbara  F.  (Mrs.  F.  P.)  Walther  is  director  of  the  Presby  Memorial  Iris 
Gardens,  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Address:  474  Upper  Mountain  Avenue, 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Are  Iris  Growers  Gardeners?* 

John  Hamm 

With  a  little  space  to  spare  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  talk  about 
iris  “gardeners”  and  their  enthusiasms. 

Is  the  irisarian  a  “gardener”  or  just  another  hobbyist,  like  a  stamp  or  coin 
collector  of  an  authority  on  box  tops?  Your  editor,  over  the  years,  has  visited 
a  fair  number  of  gardens  and  he  has  yet  to  see  an  iris  planting  that  was  not 
a  numbered  and  regimented  display.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
Spring  Garden’s  mass  plantings  [in  Hamilton,  Ontario]  which  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  subordinate  garden  beauty  to  the  primary  purpose  of  informing  the 
public  about  iris  varieties.  But  why  must  so  many  private  gardeners  get 
statistical? 

Your  editor’s  own  garden  is  a  chronological  unholy  mess,  without  beginning 
or  end— and  without  labels!  But  given  time  he  hopes  to  use  iris  as  they  are 
intended  to  be  used— as  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  versatile  plants  available: 
an  anchor  around  which  all  the  garden  beauty  to  be  had  today  can  be 
grouped.  Last  Spring  we  inspected— “inspected”  is  the  word  for  it— one  of 

the  finest  non-professional  collections  in  the  C.I.S.  It  was  in  a  garden  that 

had  been  laid  out  beautifully,  not  large  but  so  designed  that  it  made  the 
best  of  every  bit  of  ground  variation.  And  then  the  owner  became  a  collector 
and  a  garden  that  might  have  used  twenty  or  thirty  clumps  to  advantage 
boasted  two  hundred.  And  all  of  them  were  sood.  Your  editor  saw  iris  that 
he  had  only  heard  or  read  about,  but  he  didn’t  see  a  garden.  He  saw  a 
superb  collection  of  iris. 

Perhaps  out  among  the  non-active  C.I.S.  membership  there  are  gardeners 

who  do  not  regard  an  iris  as  a  statistic.  Perhaps  among  them  are  iris  lovers 

who  are  more  concerned  with  color  than  variety.  Ever  try  a  planting  of  pale 
yellow  all  through  the  graduations  of  color  to  orange  bronze  and  brown, 
without  a  blue  or  pink  or  purple  or  a  bi-color?  Are  your  pinks  near  “cold” 
blues  with  whites  separating  them  from  the  yellows  and  violets?  It  could  be 
a  lot  of  fun  but  it  will  never  be  achieved  while  iris  are  marched  in  serried 
ranks  like  geraniums  or  petunias. 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Canadian  Iris  Society’s  Newsletter  for  September  1960, 
which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Hamm. 
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Height  Variation  in  Progenies 
Of  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  Irises 

Jack  Goett 

Soon  after  Paul  Cook  and  Geddes  Douglas  had  begun  crossing  l.  pumila 
with  tall  bearded  varieties,  and  started  to  make  progeny  counts,  they  noted  a 
remarkable,  unexpected  uniformity  in  the  foliage  and  bloom  height.  This 
evidence  was  presented  along  with  the  data  of  the  famous  crosses  that  resulted 
in  Paul  Cook’s  pumila  inhibitor  theory.  Even  the  F2  gave  uniform  height 
counts  with  only  a  few  inches  in  variation. 

Early  members  of  the  Median  Iris  Society  expected  this.  They  thought 
that  possibly  the  height  of  the  tall  bearded  parent  would  influence  the 
progeny,  and  found  that  in  general  this  was  so.  They  then  searched  for 
tails  with  short,  narrow  foliage,  as  one  of  the  most  common  faults  of  these 
hybrids  was  that  the  plant  had  leaves  too  high  and  coarse  for  the  stalk  and 
flower.  A  clump  with  many  blooms  deep  in  the  foliage  did  not  appeal.  So 
crosses  with  chamaeiris  varieties  were  tried,  but  these  often  ended  in  at  least 
a  partial  dead  end,  as  they  were  usually  pollen  sterile. 

The  first  talked-about  exceptions  to  this  were  in  a  report  by  Bee  Warbur- 
ton  that  some  tiny  grasslike  seedlings  were  appearing  in  progenies  from  pu- 
milas  crossed  with  tails.  These  rarely  bloomed,  but  increased  rapidly  into 
dense  cushions.  Randolph  counted  them  at  40  chromosomes,  which  was  the 
expected  number  if  a  true  cross.  Sister  plants  from  these  crosses  were  normal, 
consistently  uniform,  and  generally  in  the  10-  to  15-inch  range.  The  past  two 
years  I  also  obtained  a  few  of  these  tinies,  but  mine  were  from  crosses  of  the 
pumila-tall  hybrids  to  chamaeiris  varieties. 

Last  spring  I  had  three  crosses  which  showed  that  apparently  some  pumilas 
when  crossed  with  some  tails  do  give  great  variation  both  in  foliage  and  in 
flower  size.  When  found  and  used  in  breeding,  we  may  have  better  material 
to  work  with  as  they  should  pass  this  characteristic  to  future  generations. 

A  cross  of  Snow  Flurry  X  Wee  Turque  with  seven  of  eight  seedlings 
blooming,  gave  four  of  the  expected  type,  three  blues,  and  one  yellow  with 
high,  coarse  foliage,  but  otherwise  quite  nice.  Snow  Flurry  often  transmits 
high  foliage  with  nice  flowers  to  its  hybrid  seedlings.  However,  three  other 
seedlings  from  this  cross  that  were  growing  in  the  same  row  were  entirely 
different.  They  were  not  the  grasslike  tinies  but  had  foliage  much  shorter 
than  normal,  and  the  stalks  were  of  average  size  ranging  in  height  from 
about  12  inches  for  two  of  these  seedlings  to  eight  inches  for  the  third.  The 
blooms  of  even  the  shortest  of  these  three  seedlings  extended  above  the  leaves, 
and  since  it  flowered  very  early  I  expect  it  to  be  taller  in  the  future. 

I  also  used  Wee  Turque  on  Sky  Ranger.  This  real-tall  variety  gave  the 
expected  tall  seedlings.  It  was  pleasing  to  find  one  white  with  leaves  only 
half  the  size  of  neighboring  sister  seedlings,  and  with  tall  stalk.  I  didn’t  mind 
that  it  was  otherwise  a  dog. 

Most  interesting,  though,  were  the  crosses  using  Dennis  551.  Although  this 
was  reported  as  Cretica  selfed,  Dorothy  doubts  that  this  is  true,  believing 
that  the  bees  beat  her  to  it.  In  any  event,  it  is  a  pumila  type,  probably  having 
32  chromosomes.  I  crossed  this  with  Minnie  Colquitt,  Blue  Shimmer,  and 
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Pink  Sensation.  While  some  of  the  progeny  were  nice,  and  one  was  named, 
there  was  uniformity  in  height,  but  no  plicatas  or  pinks.  One  red  and  one 
yellow  had  leaves  of  pumila-backcross  size.  By  that  I  mean  the  shorter  foliage 
usually  expected  in  the  36-chromosome  intermediates  that  result  from  back- 
crossing  such  hybrids  with  pumila  types  once  more.  The  flowers  were  deli¬ 
cate  pumila  type,  narrow  and  graceful,  but  with  well-shaped  standards  and 
falls.  The  falls  of  the  yellow  recurved  badly,  and  the  red  opened  both  termi¬ 
nals  at  once,  but  I’m  happy  to  have  them.  Six  were  in  the  expected  range, 
but  two  brown-red  and  one  yellow  were  almost  tails  in  size  and  height.  One 
in  particular  had  four  stalks  about  26  inches  tall.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
increase  and  number  of  bloomstalks  I  would  think  the  cross  was  contaminated 
with  pollen  of  a  tall  variety.  Connecticut  doesn’t  grow  tall  bearded  seedlings 
with  four  bloomstalks  in  a  crowded  patch,  so  I  believe  it  came  from  a  trm 
cross. 

From  these  results  I  have  concluded  that  either  some  pumilas  or  some  tails 
influence  the  progeny  abnormally,  giving  variation  in  size  and  in  height.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  is  a  combination  of  factors,  a  gene  in  both  the  pumila  and  the  tall  being 
necessary.  In  any  event,  other  crosses  will  give  similar  results.  Probably 
there  are  many  of  these  hybrids  in  seedling  patches  that  are  being  passed 
over  since  they  are  not  finished  flowers.  They  should  be  used  and  put  into 
the  40-chromosome  gene  pool  to  help  improve  the  relationship  of  foliage  to 
stalk  size. 

Mr.  Goett  is  an  engineer,  an  iris  hybridizer,  and  president  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Iris  Society.  Address,  Route  111,  RD  1,  Monroe,  Conn. 


New  Iris  Societies  Formed 

The  Eastern  Shore  Iris  Society  was  organized  by  irisarians  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  Area  of  Maryland  (east  of  Chesapeake  Bay),  following  a  tour 
of  local  iris  gardens  on  May  21.  A  second  meeting  was  held  on  July  10  and 
ten  members  were  added  to  the  original  seventeen,  and  an  auction  meeting 
was  planned  for  late  September.  The  president  is  Mrs.  Eddie  Griffin,  of 
Federalsburg,  and  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Eldridge  Glenn,  Rock  Hall,  Maryland. 

Bonneville  Irisarians  is  the  name  of  a  new  iris  society  formed  in  Utah. 
Its  membership  is  composed  entirely  of  AIS  members.  The  president  of  the 
group  is  Mrs.  D.  C.  Archibald,  1238  Elgin  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A  Postscript 

To  ‘Irises  in  Bronx  Park,”  by  Dorothy  E.  Hansell,  in  the  July  1960  bulletin: 

The  Cedar  Brook  Park  Iris  Garden  received  generous  cooperation,  when  it 
was  established  thirty  years  ago,  through  Mrs.  Ethel  Anson  Peckham,  Hon¬ 
orary  Curator  of  Daffodils  and  Iris  at  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  To 
return  the  compliment,  Miss  Harriette  R.  Holloway,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Plainfield  Garden  Club  and  the  Park  Commission,  made  a  substantial  dona¬ 
tion,  representing  sixty  varieties,  of  iris  in  1958  to  the  new  iris  plantings  at 
The'  New  York  Botanical  Garden. -Dorothy  E.  Hansell. 
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Fred  DeForest  (1896-1960) 

Early  the  morning  of  August  9, 
I960,  not  only  Oregon  but  the  entire 
iris  world,  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
iris  hybridizers.  A  man  who  dearly 
loved  his  iris,  Fred  DeForest  joined 
the  American  Iris  Society  in  1931, 
and  that  date  might  well  be  termed 
the  crossroads  of  his  life.  For  from 
the  days  when  he  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  marine  motors,  through 
varied  pursuits  which  included  poul¬ 
try  breeding  and  operating  a  trading 
post  in  the  Southwest,  no  occupation 
was  ever  so  absorbing  to  him  as  his 
work  with  iris. 

His  experiences  in  service  with  the 
U.S.  Cavalry  on  the  Mexican  border 
in  1916,  in  trading-post  activities  in 
the  Navajo  country,  as  well  as  his 
years  in  Alaska,  all  left  their  mark  in 
the  interesting  names  some  of  his  be¬ 
loved  iris  bear.  Reminiscent  of  the 
Southwest  is  the  name  Tonalea,  the 
place  name  of  a  red  lake  in  that  area. 
And  he  remembered  his  days  in  Alaska 
by  naming  another  iris  Shishaldin, 
after  an  Alaska  Mountain. 

While  managing  a  large  poultry 
ranch  known  as  the  Burdell  Ranch  at  Navato,  in  the  Bay  Region  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  DeForest  visited  the  gardens  of  Professor  Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  and 
his  future  was  cast.  At  that  time  the  great  trailblazer,  William  Mohr,  had 
only  recently  passed  on  and  Professor  Mitchell  had  taken  up  the  baton.  The 
commercial  gardens  of  Mr.  Carl  Salbach,  at  Berkeley,  too,  were  frequently 
visited  by  Mr.  DeForest,  as  often  as  his  work  at  the  chicken  ranch  allowed— 
occasions  which  were  all  too  infrequent  for  him.  He  had  gotten  the  iris  bug. 

Moving  to  Monroe,  Oregon,  in  the  early  1920’s,  the  groundwork  for  the 
famous  DeForest  iris  was  being  laid  with  careful  and  attentive  breeding. 
Features  that  are  earmarks  of  a  DeForest  iris  are  the  high  quality  of  fine 
branching  stems,  a  heritage  of  the  California  breeding,  and  broad,  rounded 
petal  form.  His  iris  Al  Borak  always  elicited  a  chuckle  from  him  as  he  would 
point  it  out  with:  “Now  there  is  one  that  I  like.  See  the  rounded  petal  and 
breadth  of  petal.” 

His  latest  American  award,  the  Cook  Memorial  Cup,  for  his  iris  Violet 
Hills,  at  the  I960  AIS  convention,  pleased  him  greatly  since  this  variety  is 
descended  from  some  of  his  earliest  breeding  efforts.  While  iris  always  held 
first  place  in  his  interest,  daylilies  and,  later,  the  Exbury  hybrid  azaleas,  too, 


Fred  DeForest 

From  photograph  taken  by 
the  Editor  on  May  21,  1960 
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were  plants  of  great  interest  to  him  and  he  had  begun  breeding  programs  in 
both  of  these  families  of  plants  as  well. 

He  gained  worldwide  recognition  as  an  iris  breeder  and  was  the  recipient 
of  the  following  awards  and  honors: 

The  Dykes  Medal,  in  1952,  for  iris  Argus  Pheasant. 

The  AIS  Hybridizer’s  Medal,  in  1952. 

The  Dykes  Medal,  in  1956,  for  iris  First  Violet. 

The  International  Premio  Firenze,  in  1957,  for  iris  Rehobeth. 

The  AIS  Cook  Memorial  Cup,  in  1960,  for  iris  Violet  Hills. 

The  British  Iris  Society’s  Foster  Memorial  Plaque,  in  1960. 

Also,  numerous  Honorable  Mentions  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Caroline,  one  son.  Fred  DeForest,  Jr.,  and  two  grand¬ 
daughters. 

—Robert  Schreiner. 

Iris  Can  Be  Potent 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  couple  was  enjoying  a  happy,  carefree  existence. 
They  were  both  scientists  and  enjoyed  their  work.  They  lived  a  contented 
apartment-house  life  and  didn’t  even  bother  with  a  ear. 

Then  one  day  when  they  were  viewing  the  iris  in  bloom  in  the  Presby 
Memorial  Iris  Garden,  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  they  watched  Dr.  Arthur 
Casselman  give  an  interested  group  a  lesson  in  crossing.  Going  home,  Sandy 
said  (for  he  was  Sandy  and  she  was  Betty),  “I  wish  I  could  cross  an  iris  and 
see  if  I  could  get  it  to  set  seed.’’  Ah,  that  was  the  fatal  moment!  For  Betty 
said:  “Why  don’t  you  get  some  iris  and  plant  them  in  the  apartment  house 
garden.  I’m  sure  the  manager  would  let  you.” 

So  Sandy  planted  iris,  crossed  them  the  next  spring,  and  much  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  and  the  delight  of  both  the  flowers  set  seed.  Carefully  Sandy  planted 
the  seeds  in  the  apartment  house  garden,  and  lo  and  behold!  seedlings  came 
up;  not  one  but  many.  Where  could  they  grow  them,  for  there  was  no  place 
in  apartment  house  garden?  So  they  looked  around  and  bought  an  acre 
of  land  and  planted  their  seedlings  there.  Of  course,  it  followed  that  a  car 
had  to  be  purchased  to  carry  them  back  and  forth  to  take  care  of  the 
seedlings. 

The  next  spring  the  flowers  bloomed  and  the  iris  were  beautiful  and  gave 
them  much  enjoyment.  They  thought,  Why  not  build  a  little  house  and  live 
here  with  the  irises?  A  little  house  soon  stood  near  the  irises  and  a  new  world 
of  beauty  and  interest  and  new  friends  came  to  pass. 

Betty  and  Sandy  Wood  took  a  real  interest  in  their  iris.  They  also  became 
members  of  the  American  Iris  Society.  For  the  past  several  years  they  have 
taken  their  vacation  at  a  time  when  they  could  attend  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Society.  Betty  expressed  the  thought  she  would  be  interested  in  handling 
the  buses  for  the  1961  convention.  So  Mrs.  Smith,  the  chairman,  gave  her  that 
job. 

To  climax  everything,  Sandy  and  Betty  will  be  hosts  to  the  members  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention  next  May.  You  see,  Sandy  went  all  out  in  building  large 
raised  beds  for  guest  iris,  carting  tons  of  sand  and  top  soil,  putting  in  every 
kind  of  fertilizer,  using  sprays,  and  what  not.  He  has  many  wonderful  guest 
iris,— he  says,  “To  meet  the  convention  guests.” 

All  of  which  just  shows  how  potent  an  iris  can  be.— B.F.W. 


Height,  Branching,  and  Buds 

Claude  J.  Davis 

Since  I  began  hybridizing  for  red  irises  a  few  years  ago,  I  have  become 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  most  reds  do  not  have  very  many  flowers  to  the 
stalk,  are  not  well  branched,  and  are  short,  when  compared  to  irises  of  other 
colors. 

Last  spring,  I  decided  to  measure  stalks  and  count  buds  and  branches 
on  my  irises  to  see  just  how  badly  the  reds  fared  when  compared  statistically 
with  other  irises  for  height,  branching,  and  number  of  buds.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  table  contains  the  names  of  73  tall  bearded  irises  of  various  colors  for 
which  these  statistics  were  obtained.  All  measurements  and  counts  were  made 
of  irises  on  second-year  plants— that  is,  these  irises  were  replanted  in  1958 
and  were  not  moved  in  1959.  In  1958,  the  ground  was  new  for  irises;  none 
had  ever  grown  in  this  spot  before.  The  only  fertilizer  used  was  a  light  side 
dressing  of  5-10-10,  which  I  gave  them  just  after  the  plants  started  to  grow 
last  spring. 

The  average  height  of  the  73  irises  as  they  grew  in  my  garden  this  spring 
was  34.47  inches.  They  had  an  average  of  2.85  branches  and  a  terminal,  on 
which  bloomed  an  average  of  6.17  flowers.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  hardly  the 
catalog  description  of  these  irises. 

As  you  check  the  list  of  irises  in  the  table,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find 
that  some  of  the  varieties  grow  taller,  have  better  branching,  and  produce 
more  flowers  in  your  garden  than  they  did  in  mine.  In  answer  to  this,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  consider  my  irises  to  be  as  well  grown,  if  not  better  grown, 
than  most  of  the  many  gardens  I  have  visited  since  becoming  interested  in 
irises. 

In  several  instances,  I  had  varieties  blooming  in  my  garden  which  were  on 
both  first-year  and  second-year  stalks.  In  comparing  the  stalks  of  the  first-  and 
second-year  bloom  of  the  same  variety,  I  made  two  observations :  ( 1 )  in  some 
instances  the  stalks  had  better  branching  and  more  buds  on  first-year  plants 
than  on  second-year  plants,  and  (2)  the  difference  between  one  second-year 
stalk  and  another  second-year  stalk  of  the  same  variety  was  sometimes  greater 
than  the  difference  between  a  first-year  and  a  second-year  stalk.  In  the 
table,  I  recorded  the  performance  of  the  best  second-year  stalk  in  the  clump. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  included  some  very  old  irises  as  well  as  some  very 
recent  award-winning  ones.  Only  a  casual  survey  of  the  list  is  needed  to  show 
that  over  the  years,  very  little,  if  any,  improvement  has  been  made  in 
branching  and  number  of  buds.  Obviously,  hybridizers  should  be  paying 
more  attention  to  this  problem.  There  are  several  good  irises  which,  as  parents, 
will  pass  increased  buds  and  branching  on  to  their  offspring.  Three  years  ago, 
I  noted  that  Olympian  (parent  of  Queen’s  Taste),  a  blended  variegata,  is 
tall,  well  branched,  with  many  buds.  I  made  a  cross  of  Olympian  X  Ebony 
Echo  and  this  year  bloomed  a  seedling  having  five  branches  and  twenty-two 
buds.  Two  of  the  five  branches  were,  themselves,  branched.  This  seedling 
is  a  brown-red  and  decidedly  bitoned.  My  hope  is  that  when  this  seedling  is 
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Record  of  Height 

in 

Inches. 

>  and  Number 

of  Bra 

nches 

And 

Bu 

ds,  of 

Certain  Irises 

Variety 

Hgt. 

Br. 

Buds 

Variety 

Hgt. 

Br. 

Buds 

Argus  Pheasant 

29 

3 

5 

Late  Snow 

42 

3 

8 

Azure  Lake 

23 

2 

5 

Leading  Lady 

33 

3 

6 

Belle  Meade 

34 

3 

6 

Matterhorn 

34 

5 

11 

Big  Ute 

25 

2 

5 

Mattie  Gates 

31 

4 

7 

Black  Forest 

21 

2 

4 

Midcontinent 

40 

3 

8 

Blue  Fairy 

34 

1 

3 

Minnie  Colquitt 

32 

2 

7 

Cahokia 

37 

4 

7 

New  Snow 

40 

3 

8 

Caroline  Jane 

42 

4 

8 

Ola  Kala 

36 

2 

4 

Cascadian 

39 

3 

6 

Olympic  Star 

35 

3 

9 

Cathedral  Bells 

35 

2 

5 

Ormohr 

39 

2 

4 

Char-Maize 

35 

3 

6 

Pagan  Royal 

33 

3 

6 

Clara  B 

35 

2 

5 

Palomino 

34 

2 

4 

Cliffs  of  Dover 

29 

3 

7 

Paradise  Pink 

32 

3 

4 

Colossal 

25 

2 

3 

Pinnacle 

32 

3 

9 

Copper  Lustre 

29 

2 

5 

Port  Wine 

35 

4 

9 

Corporal  Mary 

37 

4 

8 

Rameses 

31 

3 

5 

Danube  Wave 

34 

2 

8 

Raspberry  Ribbon 

32 

3 

7 

Dauntless 

29 

3 

5 

Rehobeth 

32 

4 

7 

Dreamcastle 

31 

2 

4 

Sable 

32 

5 

9 

Dress  Rehearsal 

28 

3 

5 

Sierra  Blue 

43 

4 

6 

Drum  Major 

35 

4 

8 

Sky  Ranger 

42 

3 

10 

Elmohr 

32 

1 

3 

Spring  Dawn 

36 

3 

5 

First  Violet 

32 

4 

8 

Starlift 

29 

9 

4 

Foxfire 

36 

3 

7 

Star  Shine 

39 

3 

8 

Frances  Craig 

36 

2 

5 

Sunray 

39 

3 

6 

Frost  and  Flame 

39 

3 

5 

Sylvia  Murray 

40 

4 

6 

Garden  Glory 

28 

2 

4 

The  Capitol 

35 

2 

7 

Golden  Russet 

35 

2 

6 

The  Citadel 

32 

3 

5 

Happy  Birthday 

37 

3 

7 

The  Red  Douglas 

35 

3 

7 

Heigho 

38 

2 

5 

Tranquility 

37 

5 

9 

Heritage 

29 

3 

6 

Vice  Regal 

33 

2 

5 

Heroique 

40 

3 

7 

Violet  Harmony 

35 

3 

8 

Inca  Chief 

24 

2 

5 

Wabash 

36 

3 

6 

|an  Hess 

33 

2 

5 

june  Bride 

31 

3 

6 

White  Peacock 

36 

2 

4 

King’s  Jester 

34 

4 

8 

Zantha 

40 

4 

7 

Lady  Ilse 

34 

2 

4 

Lady  Mohr 

40 

2 

6 

Averages 

34.47 

2.85 

6.17 

crossed  back  to  red,  the  color  will  improve  while  retaining  at  least  half  the 
number  of  buds. 

Dr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  for  Government  Research 
of  West  Virginia  University.  He  was  co-organizer  of  the  East  Tennessee  Iris 
Society,  organizer  of  the  Mountaineer  Iris  Society,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and 
is  Region  4’s  area  chairman  for  northern  West  Virginia  and  western  Mary¬ 
land.  Address:  364  Spencer  Avenue,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
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The  Bulbous  Iris  Season  in  Utah 


We  had  an  unusual  spring,  establishing  a  cold  record,  a  heat  record,  and 
were  short  on  moisture;  so  the  bulb  iris  that  bloomed  well  did  so  in  spite  of 
the  records.  Late  in  February,  Reticulata  Cantab  (a  luscious  blue)  and  its 
partner,  J.  S.  Dijt  (  red-purple)  started  our  season. 

The  Dutch  variety  Blue  Champion  started  the  taller  bulb  iris  season 
in  April,  followed  by  Bronze  Beauty  (purple  standards  and  olive  falls), 
Delft  Blue,  King  Mauve,  Orange  King,  and  Princess  Beatrix  (golden 
yellow  standards  and  deep  orange  falls). 

At  the  Salt  Lake  Show  in  late  May  the  winner  was  Ankara,  a  massive 
bronze  flower.  Blue  Ribbon,  Mauve  Queen,  Lemon  Queen,  Princess  Irene, 
Panamint,  and  Lady  Derby,  entered  in  the  “class  of  collections, ”  were  out¬ 
standing. 

By  the  time  the  Spanish  and  English  iris  began  their  bloom  in  June  the 
intense  heat  wilted  them  as  soon  as  they  bloomed.  However,  they  did  their 
best  to  establish  color  in  the  gardens. 

My  favorites  were  National  Velvet,  Delft  Blue,  Lady  Derby,  and 
Ankara  among  the  Dutch;  Cantab,  a  light  blue  reticulata;  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  deep  blue  English. 

—Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Johnson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

New  Research  Memberships 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Crossan,  Buttonwood  Hall,  RD.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Goldsmith,  1121  Montgomery  Ave.,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Imhoff,  380  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Marion  Station,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Clinton  L.  Jennings,  211  Griffen  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Hirsch,  President,  Golf  Road  and 
Leedom  Ave.,  Havertown,  Pa. 

Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 
Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri 
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Exhibition  Committee  Report,  1960 

J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Chairman 

Ninety-six  shows  made  application  for  the  AIS  awards  in  1960,  a  gain  of 
ten  over  the  previous  year.  These  shows  were  held  in  a  total  of  thirty-eight 
States,  a  gain  of  three  over  the  previous  year.  Kansas  led  with  eight  shows, 
California  and  Texas  tied  for  second  place  with  seven  shows,  and  Oklahoma 
and  Washington  had  six  shows  each. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  impact  of  some  of  these  shows,  one  has  but  to 
survey  the  total  of  entries  and  the  number  of  exhibitors. 


Number  of  Entries  of  the  Fifteen  Leading  Shows 


Hinsdale  . 

. 961 

Dallas  ( G.D. )  ... 

.  .  .521 

Dallas  . 

.  ...  436 

Memphis  .... 

. 681 

Jackson  . 

. . .501 

Modesto  . 

.  . .410 

Atlanta  . 

. 650 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  500 

Salt  Lake  City  .  . 

.  410 

Mansfield  ... 

600 

South  Carolina  .  . 

. . . 500 

Kansas  City  . 

404 

Wichita  . 

. 542 

Flint  . 

...  489 

Sacramento  . 

.  ...  394 

Number  of  Exhibitors  at  the  Fifteen  Leading  Shows 


Wichita  . 

. 132 

Santa  Fe  . 

....  69 

Rome  . 

.  .  .  .  48 

West  Point  .  .  .  . 

. 109 

Kansas  City  .... 

.  64 

Wichita  Falls  .  .  . 

. . . .  47 

Atlanta  . 

101 

Washington  . 

.  .  62 

Sacramento  . 

.  .  .  .  46 

Hinsdale  . 

.  97 

Odessa  . 

....  57 

Enid  . 

. . . .  46 

Jackson  . 

.  80 

Boise  . 

....  50 

Midwest  City  . 

.  46 

The  Queen  of  the  Show  Award  was  distributed  among  seventy-three  differ¬ 
ent  iris.  Violet  Harmony  again  was  the  big  winner,  being  selected  as  Queen 
six  times.  Four-time  winners  were  Blue  Rhythm  and  Cloth  of  Gold. 
Three-time  winners  were  Blue  Sapphire,  Pierre  Menard,  and  Truly  Yours. 
Double  winners  were  Argus  Pheasant,  Chivalry,  Pinnacle,  Sable  Night, 
and  Tranquility. 

The  report  form  is  being  modified  for  next  year  to  including  interesting 
features  to  make  a  more  interesting  and  readable  report.  But  among  the  items 
that  crossed  the  desk  of  the  chairman  that  seemed  of  unusual  interest  were: 
1.  The  sponsoring  of  the  El  Paso  show  by  the  merchants  of  the  city.  2.  The 
educational  exhibit  at  the  Worchester  show.  3.  The  tremendous  “field"  of 
seedlings  entered  in  the  Sioux  City  show.  4.  The  completeness  of  the  report 
of  the  Sacramento  show.  5.  The  winner  of  the  Omaha  show,  stalk  of  Sunset 
Blaze,  with  seven  open  blooms  in  good  condition. 

To  the  date  of  this  report  (September  10)  the  Exhibition  Committee  has 
filled  338  orders  for  supplies,  for  a  dollar  value  which  exceeded  $2,050. 

Rules  changes  that  have  been  under  study  for  two  years  will  be  proposed 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  November  meeting. 

Tabulations  of  Award  Winners  and  Exhibition  Certificates  are  on  the  pages 
immediately  following. 


Bequest  to  AIS  by  Former  Member 

A  bequest  of  $100  to  the  American  Iris  Society  was  made  by  the  late 
Lawrence  R.  Kessing,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California.  Mr.  Kessing  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Exhibition  Certificates,  1960 


Place  of  Show 

Hybridizer 

Number  or  Name  of  Iris 

Arcadia,  Calif. 

Lura  Roach 

57-QN5-2 

Paul  Treydte 

Gold  of  Cathay 

Marion  R.  Walker  (3) 

S-7-55,  D-2-60,  S-31-55 

William  E.  Wylan 

E-57-29-6 

Gridley,  Calif. 

Gilbert  Anderson 

56-704 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

G.  M.  Stambach 

22-51 

John  E.  Tearington 

D-001 

Lura  Roach 

57-QN5-2 

Modesto,  Calif. 

Earl  Snyder 

6038 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Joseph  J.  Ghio 

58-13A 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Larry  Gaulter 

59-21 

West  Point,  Ga. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Hanson 

A-21 

Boise,  Idaho 

Glenn  Morris 

A-16-1-56 

Burley,  Idaho 

Sybil  Luke 

1-11-55 

Hinsdale,  Ill. 

Lerton  W.  Hooker  (2) 

971,  5585. 

James  E.  Marsh 

M -59-22 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Dubes-Young  (4) 

54-74-IO,  60-10,  58-1,  53-72 

Earl  Hockett 

55-4 

Arthur  Leland 

57-53 

Carl  Rohman 

60-29 

B.  N.  Stephenson 

571 

Agnes  Whiting 

572 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Mildred  Brizendine 
Eldorado  Iris  Gardens 
(2) 

Mrs.  James  M. 

MB5-59 

68-59,  57-368B 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Alexander  (2) 

58-1,  58-2 

Lafayette,  La. 

G.  W.  Holleyman  (3) 

59-19,  60-41,  59-20 

W.  D.  Lee 

56-6 

Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Preston  Corey 
(2) 

Victor  Hartkopf 

18  S,  20  S 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rich  Raiment  x  Confetti 

Kalamazoo,  Mieh. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Bacon 

54-10 

John  Briggs 

54-571 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  (2) 

54-10,  54-6 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eldorado  Iris  Gardens 

11-59D,  154-59B,  57-166B, 

(4) 

Jungle  Shadows 

Roy  Brizendine  (2) 

B-l  13-57,  B-59-58 

Mildred  Brizendine 

MB-5-59 

Robert  Kirkland 

52-91 

Robert  M innick  (2) 

M -57-203,  M -58-50-1 

Atkinson,  Nebr. 

Mabel  Griffin 

69-11 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Byron  Jenkins 

5815 

Arnold  Schliefert 

56-109 

Lucille  Kavan 

60-4 

Irene  S.  Nelson 

Brownie  Kiss 
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Photograph  by  El  Paso  Times 

Winners  at  the  El  Paso,  Texas,  Show.  From  the  left:  Mrs.  Harlan  Shields,  Bronze 
Certificate;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Davis,  Silver  Certificate;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brummett,  Best  Speci¬ 
men  in  Show  with  the  Median  variety,  Romeo. 


Place  of  Show 

Hybridizer 

Number  or  Name  of  In 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

David  F.  Johnson  (2) 

C  2754,  154 

Dr.  F.  J.  Knocke 

K  6 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Bellmer 

53-E 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  George  Hall 

44-A 

Westburg,  N.  Y. 

Peter  J.  Fass 

60-1-1 

Fred  Cassebeer  (2) 

732,  735 

Edwin  Rundlett 

E-36 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Vincent  Wiley 

Y75A60 

Midwest  City,  Okla. 

Millie  Tallant  (2) 

57-01,  54-04 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Mrs.  John  Sexton 

58-60-ID 

Logan,  Utah 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Barkdull 
(2) 

Mrs.  Roy  Jensen  (4) 

A3-59,  A5-60 

58-95,  60-1,  58-98,  59-1 

Mrs.  Marlin  Tarns 

58-12 

Ogden,  Utah 

V.  G.  Moulding 

2-56 

Odell  Julander 

59-8 

Rulon  J.  Harper 

H-60-1 

Mrs.  Louis  Deru  (2) 

X-74,  X-25 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Bion  Tolman  (3) 

53-82-1,  52-37-1,  53-160-2 

Preston  Budge  (2) 

7-57-20,  5-58-1 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arthur  Blodgett  (2) 

60-21,  58-49 

Eugene  Blodgett 

58-09 

r-'  r—' 
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Varietal  Comments  on  Portland  Irises 

Gathered  under  this  heading  are  items  by  a  number  of  members,  all  re¬ 
porting  on  irises  that  attracted  their  attention  in  the  Portland  convention  tour 
gardens.  The  first  three  were  submitted  by  writers  of  garden  reports  (pub¬ 
lished  in  the  July  issue)  who  also  accepted  the  Editor’s  invitation  to  submit 
short  lists  of  outstanding  or  especially  interesting  irises  seen  in  any  of  the 
gardens. 

By  Joseph  Gatty ,  Fair  Lawn ,  N.  J. 

High  Above.  When  introduced,  this  origination  by  the  late  Fred  DeForest 
will  be  welcomed  by  blue  enthusiasts.  In  color  it  is  akin  to  the  Dykes 
Medal  winner,  Blue  Sapphire,  as  it  is  also  in  substance.  The  flower  form, 
however,  is  flaring  and  as  such  gives  a  lighter  garden  effect  than  Blue 
Sapphire. 

Rococo.  The  highlight  of  the  Schreiner  garden  and  well  it  may  be.  An  ad¬ 
vance  in  plicatas.  The  very  ruffled  semfflared  flowers  are  of  a  clean  color 
pattern  of  blue  violet  and  white,  and  the  well-branched  stem  carries  them 
beautifully.  Judging  from  the  plants  both  on  display  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  fields,  it  is  a  vigorous  and  prolific  variety. 

Bob’s  Choice.  This  heavy-substanced,  flaring  and  ruffled  medium  blue  re¬ 
minds  one  immediately  of  the  old  favorite,  The  Admiral.  However,  Bob’s 
Choice  is  modern  in  every  sense  and  should  prove  to  be  a  favorite  with  those 
who  prefer  their  iris  of  medium  height  and  size  and  with  quality  to  boot. 
One  Desire.  A  truly  pink-pink  with  a  stylish  matching  beard.  A  fine  pink 
of  good  form  and  substance  and  one  that  is  a  step  ahead  of  others  now  in 
commerce.  It  is  no  wonder  this  George  Schoop  origination  was  so  well 
received. 

Frenchi.  So  many  irises  classified  as  borders  have  one  fault  in  common,  the 
lack  of  proportion  of  flower  size  to  height.  The  flamboyant  bitone,  Frenchi, 
by  Bennett  Jones  is  a  true  border  in  every  sense  and  a  good  garden  subject 
as  well. 

Pretty  Carol.  This  origination  of  Melba  Hamblen’s  is  exactly  that— a  smooth 
soft  orchid  of  large  size,  good  form,  and  heavy  substance.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower. 

Rejoice.  A  very  heavy-substanced,  ruffled  and  flaring  greenish  white— has 
the  quality  to  be  a  fine  breeder.  A  tall  iris. 

Seen  in  Region  19  gardens: 

Summer  Sunset  (Cassebeer).  A  difficult  iris  to  describe  for  it  is  a  color 
combination  unlike  anything  yet  on  the  market.  A  beautiful  thing  in  the 
border  class  and  a  blend  of  pink  and  orange.  Truly  lovely  and  its  garden 
effect  is  exactly  that  of  a  summer  sunset.  To  be  introduced  in  1961. 
Timbuctoo  (D.  Johnson).  If  you  are  looking  for  a  well-formed  red  black, 
this  is  it.  Not  tall,  but  beautiful  of  color  and  flaring  form,  and  with  sub¬ 
stance  to  take  the  heat.  This  should  be  better  known. 

Whole  Cloth  (P.  Cook).  Still  the  finest  of  the  Cook  hybrids  and  a  good 
performer  wherever  seen. 

Mohrning  Haze  (Luihn).  A  fine  new  onco  of  a  soft  shade  of  blue  with  a 
deeper  spot.  A  good  grower  and  a  prolific  bloomer. 

Mr.  Gatty  is  Regional  Vice  President  for  Region  19. 
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By  Mrs .  Helen  McCaughey,  Oklahoma  City ,  Okla. 

Gold  Formal  (W.  B.  Schortman).  In  the  Shoop  garden,  Gold  Formal  had 
been  putting  on  a  good  show  for  several  days  in  spite  of  rain  and  hail.  It  is 
a  clear  golden  yellow,  and  would  make  an  excellent  plant  in  any  garden. 
Flirt  (Joe  Gatty).  One  of  the  finest  iris  seen  at  the  convention,  Flirt  was 
surely  putting  on  a  show  all  its  own  at  the  Bennett  Jones  garden.  The 
planting  was  new,  but  the  stalk  seen  was  a  "Queen  of  the  Show’’  specimen. 
Four  beautiful  white  flowers  were  open  on  a  single  stalk,  in  perfect  cande¬ 
labra  branching.  Enough  ruffling  makes  this  choice  among  the  new  white 
iris. 

Symphony  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Hinkle).  Wherever  this  very  fine  blue  iris  is  grown, 
it  is  always  an  excellent  performer,  whatever  the  weather  conditions.  One 
of  the  nicest  things  I’ve  noticed  in  gardens  everywhere,  is  the  dependability 
of  bloom. 

Bronze  Bell  (Schreiner).  The  glorious  bronze  red  that  has  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  name  for  itself  since  1957.  Huge  flowers  on  well-branched  stalks,  here 
again  is  an  iris  that  is  proving  itself  weatherwise. 

Bravado  (David  Hall).  This  deep  golden  yellow  is  one  of  Mr.  Hall’s  finest 
creations.  Ruffled,  wide  petals,  on  a  tall,  well-branched  stalk.  It  would 
be  an  outstanding  addition  in  any  garden,  for  the  coloring  carries  across 
an  entire  garden. 

Allegiance  (Paul  Cook).  One  of  Mr.  Cook’s  truly  deep  blue  iris,  almost 
navy  in  color.  The  falls  seem  almost  made  of  velvet,  and  the  standards  are 
almost  silky  to  look  at.  Rather  a  tailored  flower,  it  is  beautifully  branched. 
Apple  Valley  (Fred  DeForest).  A  huge  pink  flower  with  an  apricot  infusion 
edging  both  the  standards  and  falls,  the  pink  coloring  is  the  daintiest  shade 
I’ve  seen,  and  the  edging  seems  as  though  sunshine  had  kissed  the  petals. 
Jubilation  (Tompkins).  Quite  an  unusual  iris.  Well-formed  flowers,  and 
nicely  spaced  on  the  stalks.  Lemon-yellow  falls,  sprinkled  generously  with 
cinnamon-brown  specks,  and  well-formed  white  standards.  One  of  the 
softest  plicatas  I’ve  seen  with  an  all-over  pleasing  effect. 

Helen  McCaughey  in  Ronald  Beattie’s  garden  was  putting  on  a  good  show, 
which  pleased  me.  It  is  a  lovely,  ruffled,  violet  iris,  not  too  tall,  that  per¬ 
forms  well  wherever  I’ve  seen  it  grow,  except  here  in  my  own  garden.  But 
that  seems  typical  of  one’s  namesake.  It  does  stand  up  well  in  rain,  and 
most  adverse  weather. 

Amid  all  the  new  iris  growing  in  the  Oregon  gardens,  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  so  many  old  favorites  holding  their  own.  Especially  the  show  garden  at 
Cooley’s  was  a  blaze  of  color  with  such  delightful  iris  as,  Top  Flight,  Star 
Shine,  Sylvia  Murray,  Melody  Land,  Cherie,  Cordovan,  Thotmes  III, 
Desert  Song,  Bellerive,  New  Snow,  Ballet  Dancer,  and  the  ever-beautiful 
Limelight. 

Mrs.  McCaughey  is  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Iris  Society. 

By  Mrs.  Bee  W arburton ,  W estboro ,  Mass. 

The  most  vivid  impression  that  remains  with  me  from  viewing  the  Portland 
irises  is  of  the  advanced  work  being  done  there  by  a  number  of  our  newer 
hybridizers  on  several  types  of  color  breaks,  notably  the  tangerine-bearded 
blues  and  the  pink  amoenas.  (Of  course,  the  old  pro’s  are  at  it,  too!)  These 


new  types  were  seen  in  several  places  well  enough  advanced  so  that  another 
generation  or  two  should  see  them  finished  for  naming,  if  not  at  the  ultimate 
in  perfection. 

Shoop’s  B54-23,  seen  in  the  Beattie  garden,  is  a  pale  blue  with  tangerine 
beard.  The  next  generation,  Shoop’s  57-11  series,  showed  great  advances  in 
the  depth  of  blue  coloring.  This  is  an  interesting  color  combination,  though 
I’m  not  sure  it  is  entirely  pleasant. 

Baby’s  Bonnet,  the  first  of  the  pink  amoenas,  is  not  a  finished  flower; 
neither  are  any  of  the  seedlings  we  saw.  Shoop’s  B56-6  (B57-6  in  another 
note?)  was  perhaps  as  advanced  as  any.  At  Schreiner’s,  L274-1  had  clean 
white  stands  and  bright  beard,  but  the  form  and  coloring  of  the  falls  needs 
improving. 

Herald  Angel  is  a  very  ruffled,  tangerine-bearded  white;  this  color  class  is 
well  beyond  the  stage  of  introducing  unfinished  flowers.  Tompkins'  55-307 
and  Bennett  Jones’  325  both  showed  bright  red  beards  on  clean  white  petals, 
but  Frost  and  Flame  will  be  hard  to  top  in  this  class.  It  is  truly  a  sparkler. 

Mrs.  Warburton  is  president  of  the  Median  Iris  Society. 

THE  PORTLAND  IRIS 

Keith  Keppel 

The  Portland  iris  were  peered  at  by  many  eyes.  Dirt  gardeners  at  the 
convention  watched  for  plants  of  superior  growth  habits  which  made  effective 
garden  clumps.  Flower-show  exhibitors  and  judges  tended  to  look  for  well- 
branched  show  stalks.  The  dealers  in  our  ranks  made  a  beeline  for  the 
“commercial”  varieties,  the  ones  which  they  felt  would  sell.  Being  a  hybridizer 
at  heart,  I  was  most  interested  in  the  new  colors  and  patterns  appearing,  and 
in  those  varieties  which  looked  as  though  they  should  be  good  breeders.  Here 
are  some  notes  on  what  was  seen. 

The  popularity  of  the  border  irises  was  apparent  by  the  groups  of  people 
clustered  around  the  best  of  this  class.  Bennett  Jones’s  Frenchi,  with  its 
pinkish  lavender  standards  and  deep,  velvety,  fuchsia-purple  falls,  plus  tanger¬ 
ine  beard,  made  quite  a  hit.  It  should  be  useful  for  breeding  tangerine- 
bearded  bicolors  among  the  tails  as  well  as  the  border  irises. 

Tell’s  56-33  series  of  border  irises,  from  Golden  Flash  X  Yellow  Dres¬ 
den,  had  dainty  flowers  on  20-  to  28-inch  stalks.  Flower  color  ranged  from 
bright  orange-bearded  yellows  through  tangerine-bearded  peaches,  pinks,  and 
orchids,  some  of  which  were  laced.  Saucy  Peach,  the  first  of  this  series  to 
be  named,  is  being  introduced  this  year. 

Ron  Beattie  had  a  series  of  three  border  irises,  all  sisters,  from  a  Scalawag 
cross.  The  best,  57-4,  was  a  lightly  ruffled  flower  of  bright  gold,  the  upper 
half  of  the  falls  being  heavily  veined  chocolate.  Though  only  23  inches 
tall,  this  flower  had  three  well-placed  branches.  The  other  two  seedlings  of 
this  series  were  similar  in  color,  one  having  the  brown  veining  heavy  at  the 
hafts  and  paling  out  toward  the  bottom  of  the  falls. 

Among  the  tails,  a  new  color  combination  is  upon  us.  This  new  combina¬ 
tion  is  best  exemplified  bv  Fred  DeForest’s  Dawn  Crest.  Lemon-custard 
falls,  orange-sherbet  standards,  with  a  little  of  the  sherbet  melting  down  onto 
the  hafts.  When  we  say  this  one  looks  good  enough  to  eat,  we’re  not  kidding! 
In  the  same  color  combination  is  Beattie’s  Gavotte;  his  1960  introduction, 
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Secret  Love,  is  of  the  same  pattern  but  a  bit  softer  in  color.  Waters’  Real 
Delight  differs  in  having  a  little  more  pink  and  cream  blended  into  the 
flower.  Dawn  Star,  a  sister  seedling  to  Dawn  Crest,  is  a  pastel  blended 
beauty  of  pink,  yellow,  orange,  and  cream.  All  five  of  these,  by  the  way,  are 
Frances  Kent  seedlings! 

While  on  the  subject  of  tangerine-bearded  by-products  from  pink  breeding, 
we  might  mention  the  tangerine-bearded  whites.  Probably  the  best  seen  was 
DeForest’s  Sky  Flame,  a  beautifully  formed  and  substanced  flower.  Those 
who  prefer  their  flowers  ruffled  should  appreciate  Chet  Tompkins’  Herald 
Angel.  Neither  of  these  two  whites  is  yet  on  the  market. 

The  pinkest  pink  seen  was  George  Shoop's  One  Desire.  This  is  a  seedling 
of  La  Parisienne,  a  pinkish-bearded  off-white,  crossed  with  June  Meredith. 
George  had  a  whole  series  of  interesting  amoena  and  near-amoena  things, 
all  with  tangerine  or  reddish  beards.  All  needed  more  work  done  with  them, 
but  they  were  interestingly  colored,  the  falls  varying  from  lavender  to  orchid, 
pinkish  lilac,  raspberry,  and  all  the  colors  between.  For  the  major  part,  they 
were  from  breeding  involving  Jeb  Stuart,  Floradora,  Salmon  Shell,  Pink 
Formal,  and  Spindrift. 

For  getting  width  into  the  pinks,  DeForest’s  Apple  Valley  should  be  a 
good  breeder.  In  fact,  a  sister  to  Apple  Valley  is  the  pollen  parent  of  both 
Dawn  Crest  and  Dawn  Star.  Apple  Valley  has  pale-pink  standards, 
deeper  hafts,  white  falls,  and  a  pinkish  beard. 

Unusual  blendings  of  color  were  seen  in  Jones’s  Pearl  Bouquet.  A  soft 
beige  pink,  this  one  has  falls  centered  a  pearly  grey-white-flushed  lavender. 
A  tangerine-orange  beard  completes  the  picture.  DeForest’s  56-4  was 
striking  with  its  blendings  of  lavender,  pink  and  violet,  deeper  texture  vein- 
ing,  salmon-tan  brushed  hafts,  and  tangerine-orange  beard.  Its  parentage  is 
(Carabella  x  Pink  Sensation)  X  a  Skyscrape  sib. 

Blacks?  The  best  seen  was  Fay’s  Black  Swan.  The  falls  are  the  color  of 
Deep  Black,  and  fortunately  the  shape  is  much  better.  For  depth  of  color 
and  shape  it  should  be  a  marvelous  breeder.  Schreiner’s  Licorice  Stick,  to 
be  introduced  in  1961,  is  smaller  but  a  deeper  color  yet. 

Breeding  for  Taller  Reds 

If  I  had  the  choice  of  any  one  red  with  which  to  start  a  red  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  I  would  choose  Schreiner’s  new  Velvet  Robe.  A  deep  velvety  red 
with  mahogany  overlay,  this  has  almost  perfect  shape  with  broad  hafts.  And 
best  yet,  the  hafts  are  just  about  the  smoothest  of  the  reds  seen.  Tonalea,  by 
DeForest,  also  has  very  smooth  hafts,  but  it  has  a  little  more  purple  in  its 
makeup.  But  those  of  you  who  are  tired  of  growing  15-inch  tall  bearded 
reds,  take  heart!  You  should  see  DeForest’s  57-118,  a  huge,  well-branched, 
slightly  bitoned  red.  Not  the  reddest,  for  it  has  a  fair  amount  of  purple  in  its 
red,  and  not  the  cleanest,  for  there  are  a  few  haft  reticulations,  but  the  stalks 
do  get  up  to  52  inches!  And  I’m  not  guessing  at  the  height— this  was 
checked  with  a  tape  measure.  Actually  almost  too  tall  and  big,  but  couldn’t 
it  do  wonders  when  crossed  with  the  shorter,  redder  things? 

Among  the  new  bicolors,  DeForest’s  Kin-na-zin  is  rather  startling  for  size. 
The  name,  Kin-na-zin,  means  “house,  standing  alone.”  House,  nothing;  this 
one  is  big  as  a  barn!  A  Grand  Teton  sib,  this  one  has  light-yellow  standards 
slightly  blended,  tan-and-rose-red  falls  with  a  wide  border  of  yellow— flowers 
somewhat  oblong  in  shape  and  very  ruffled.  Of  almost  the  same  shape  is 
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Freds  59-1,  with  palest  lilac  standards  and  light  red-purple  falls  with  a 
three-eighth-inch  margining  of  pale  lilac. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  plica tas,  other  than  to  say  that  Schreiner’s 
Rococo  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  to  date?  Heavy,  bright,  deep-blue  mark¬ 
ings  on  a  clean  white  ground,  good  branching,  heavy  ruffles.  What  more 
could  you  want?  Probably  the  brightest  plic  seen  was  Jim  Gibson’s  Cayenne 
Capers,  to  be  introduced  by  Cooley’s  in  1961.  A  dark  but  bright  banding  of 
peppery  red  dots  on  the  falls,  with  an  almost  pure  white  center  patch,  makes 
a  very  striking  contrast.  Standards  are  almost  solidly  peppered.  Disregarding 
form,  we  were  quite  impressed  by  the  coloration. 

Worried  about  branching?  You  surely  won’t  worry  about  Blue  Baron’s 
branching.  Not  yet  introduced.  Blue  Baron  is  Schreiner’s.  A  medium 
marine-blue  self,  this  one  has  branching  to  spare.  Four  branches,  the  lowest 
branch  having  at  least  one  “branchlet.”  Even  the  second  branch  sometimes 
has  a  “branchlet,”  or  at  least  a  side  socket,  giving  stalks  with  over  14  buds 
in  8  separate  bud  sockets.  If  only  more  iris  had  this  habit! 

So  many,  many  other  things  were  seen,  despite  the  rain,  hail,  and  lateness 
of  the  season.  These  few,  though,  were  in  my  opinion  some  of  the  more 
interesting  potential  parents.  Keep  an  eye  on  them!  I  think  you’ll  be  seeing 
some  interesting  seedlings  coming  from  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Keppel  is  division  chairman  for  border  irises,  Median  Iris  Society,  and 
Border  Bearded  Division  chairman.  National  Bobin  Program.  Address,  517 
Jesse  Avenue,  Stockton  5,  Calif. 

PORTLAND  IRIS  NOTES 

Lucille  A.  MacDonald 

Others  have  reported  the  details  of  the  1960  AIS  convention,  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  appealed  to  me.  I  am  not  an  authority  on  TB  irises,  but  I  think 
1  know  a  good  iris  when  I  see  one;  anyway,  I  know  what  I  like. 

The  weather  was  not  favorable  to  the  iris.  Perhaps  there  were  many  good 
varieties  not  in  bloom;  but  as  I  didn’t  see  the  bloom  I  can’t  tell  you  about 
the  wonderful  ones  “that  got  away.’ 

First  1  must  honor  Mr.  DeForest’s  Violet  Hills,  which  won  the  Cook 
Memorial  Cup.  Mr.  DeForest  had  a  large  planting  of  Violet  Hills  that  was 
grown  to  perfection,  tall  and  beautifully  branched;  choice  substance  with  a 
taffeta  sheen.  The  haft  is  clean  on  this  smooth  seven-inch  flower,  the  falls 
flare  horizontally.  This  dark-violet  beauty  will  be  one  of  those  popular  ones 
that  everyone  loves  and  keeps.  Best  of  all,  this  iris  does  well  in  our  Reno 
area,  which  is  subject  to  late  freezing  temperatures.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  what  our  season  will  be  like.  In  spite  of  this  we  do  grow  and  bloom 
many  beautiful  iris.  So  when  Violet  Hills  won  the  Memorial  Cup  I  was  as 
happy  as  though  my  vote  had  swung  the  ballot. 

A  low-growing  iris  that  I  liked  is  Goodrick’s  Erin  Lass.  This  is  a  creamy 
white,  with  yellowish-green  edging  and  a  yellowish-green  thumbprint  at  the 
haft,  and  has  a  yellow  beard.  The  plant  was  30  inches  high. 

One  of  Mr.  George  Shoop’s  iris  that  1  especially  liked  was  his  55-22;  my 
rain-soaked  notes  say  “orange-sherbert,  white  on  falls.”  His  55-39  I  have 
down  as  an  excellent  peach  tone.  Siren’s  Call  (F.  Smith),  an  apricot  self 
with  tangerine  beard,  is  another  lovely.  Rudolph’s  57-01  was  a  “different” 
pearl  pink  and  I  shall  watch  for  this  one.  1  loved  Lemon  Fluff  (Olson). 
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Rejoice  (Dubes)  is  an  outstanding  white  self.  Miss  St.  Louis  (Cliff  Benson) 
is  a  wonderful,  laced,  salmon-pink  self. 

Mrs.  Hamblen’s  Fashion  Show  is  a  violet  self  with  mauve  shadings  and 
gold  dust  at  the  haft;  the  beard  is  orange.  This  is  a  stately  iris  in  every  way. 

Walt  Luihn,  creator  of  the  beautiful  Mohrning  Haze,  had  an  interesting 
seedling,  L-57-D,  which  is  a  violet  with  a  red-violet  glow  in  the  center  of 
the  falls.  We  can  expect  the  unusual  and  beautiful  from  this  man. 

I  fell  hard  for  Opal  Brown’s  Tantallon.  This  has  marigold-orange  stand¬ 
ards  and  nasturtium-orange  falls;  the  beard  is  burnt  orange. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  Pinata.  This  is  a  border  iris 
(of  which  I  am  fond).  It  is  a  charmer  with  pastel  lavender-violet  standards 
and  rich  gold  over  pale  buff  falls. 

The  biggest  disappointment  was  not  seeing  the  seedlings  of  one  of  my 
favorite  hybridizers,  Mr.  Orville  Fay.  Most  of  his  productions  do  very  well 
in  our  area,  and  he  does  come  out  with  so  much  quality  in  his  irises.  His 
Cashmere  was  just  beginning  to  open  on  a  perfect  stalk,  with  perfect  branch¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Fay  describes  it  as  a  strong  reddish-purple,  with  a  red  beard.  It 
is  a  color  that  I  haven’t  seen  before  in  iris.  (Glad  I  ordered  and  received  it 
last  year. ) 

I  am  especially  fond  of  blue  iris  and  believe  Minnesota  Skies  (Foss-Hart- 
kopf)  was  about  as  near  a  sky  blue  as  I  have  seen  in  an  iris.  Galilee,  South 
Pacific  and  Cahokia  are  all  favorites,  perhaps  Minnesota  Skies  will  join 
them  some  day  in  my  garden.  Symphony  (Hinkle)  is  a  very  charming  ruffled 
sea  blue.  Another  blue  that  you  will  be  reading  about  is  Mr.  DeForest’s 
High  Above;  it  has  everything.  Two  others  of  DeForest’s  that  are  due  for 
plenty  of  fanfare  and  justly  so  are  Dawn  Star  and  Dawn  Crest,  sister 
seedlings.  Both  are  wonderful.  Dawn  Star  is  a  blended  yellow-and-pink 
self  and  has  a  soft  tangerine  beard.  Dawn  Crest  is  more  ruffled,  Dawn 
Star  is  richer  in  coloring.  I  couldn’t  choose  between  them,  and  yet  each  is 
different. 

Schreiner’s  browns  were  very  beautiful,  especially  Bronze  Bell.  Another 
good  brown,  running  Bronze  Bell  a  close  second,  is  Fortune’s  Gift 
(Mitsch).  Mr.  Mitsch’s  Inca  Chief  is  also  a  fine  iris,  with  an  elusive  coloring 
not  quite  achieved  by  other  hybridizers.  Pretty  Quadroon  is  always  a  stand¬ 
out  wherever  it  is  seen. 

A  Schreiner  iris  that  has  never  received  rave  notices  is  Crinkled  Lilac,  a 
beautiful,  gracefully  crinkled  and  ruffled  lilac-orchid;  it  has  a  taffetalike  sheen 
and  much,  much  charm.  Schreiner’s  Kimberley  was  growing  and  blooming 
well;  it  is  a  larger  and  rosier  Minnie  Colquitt. 

Chet  Tompkin’s  Crown  Point,  Full  Circle  and  Rimfire  are  all  wonder¬ 
ful  new  plicatas.  Crown  Point  is  a  stunning  semi-flaring  flower  with  snowy 
white  ground  and  a  neat,  stitched  bright  blue  around  the  standards  and 
falls.  Full  Circle  is  a  large,  broad-petaled  flower,  ruffled  and  pure  white, 
both  standards  and  falls  stitched  vivid  royal  violet.  Rimfire  is  heavily  sub- 
stanced,  as  are  the  other  two,  with  domed,  ruffled  standards  and  wide,  ruffled 
falls.  The  standards  are  rich  rose  red,  the  falls  white  satin  with  a  broad, 
heavy  border  of  bright  rose  red  completely  around  their  fluted,  ruffled  edges. 
My  very  favorite  of  Mr.  Tompkins’  is  his  Lute  Song.  This  is  heavily  sub- 
stanced  with  an  icily  glittering  silky  finish,  with  broad,  full  petals  and  domed 
standards,  and  it  is  fluted  and  ruffled.  It  is  a  clean,  rich,  opaque  pink,  not 
lavender  or  apricot. 
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Back  to  the  blues  again,  you  must  know  about  Top  of  the  World  (Al¬ 
bright).  It  was  just  as  beautiful  as  I  had  remembered  it  from  last  year,  grow¬ 
ing  wonderfully  in  Melba  Hamblen’s  garden.  It  is  not  just  another  blue,  but 
a  personality-plus  iris.  The  standards  are  blue,  falls  blue  white,  beard  blue. 

Larry  Gaulter’s  Mademoiselle  is  a  lavender-rose  self,  with  blended  brown 
hafts,  and  wide,  horizontally  flaring  falls.  It  was  as  lovely  as  last  year. 

Another  iris  of  Mrs.  Hamblen’s  is  the  outstanding  Orange  Parade.  This  is 
almost  in  the  same  color  range  as  Orange  Pagoda  (Madsen),  an  orange  seif 
not  as  large  as  Orange  Parade,  but  very  fine. 

A  different  shade  of  yellow  always  stops  me,  and  such  a  yellow  is  Soaring 
Kite  (J.  Nelson),  a  lovely,  lovely  primrose-yellow  self,  with  deeper  beard. 

Tell’s  Cream  Crest  and  Mohr  Lemonade  are  fine  iris.  The  first  is  a  cream 
self,  with  the  hafts  brushed  lemon.  Mohr  Lemonade  is  a  refreshing  lemon 
self  with  wide  style.  Mr.  Schortman’s  Gold  Formal  looked  to  be  about  the 
shade  yellow  of  Ola  Kala.  It  is  a  very  large  and  nicely  ruffled  iris,  one  to  be 
remembered.  It  was  growing  beautifully  in  several  gardens.  Indiglow 
(Schortman)  is  a  compellingly  beautiful  iris  (I  can’t  forget  it);  it  is  a  deep 
violet  blue,  with  orange  to  blue  beard.  It  would  be  hard  to  choose  between 
Indiglow  and  Paul  Cook’s  Allegiance.  The  latter  is  described  as  a  navy 
blue,  overlaid  with  velvet,  silky  and  lustrous;  beard  is  medium  blue  tipped 
lemon  chrome.  You  will  just  have  to  compare  the  two. 

Irises  in  a  Wondrous  Setting 

A  visit  to  the  Cooley  Gardens  is  like  stepping  into  iris  fairyland.  Large 
plantings  of  each  variety  are  superbly  grown  in  a  wondrous  setting.  Vying  for 
the  spotlight  were  David  Hall’s  May  Hall,  a  clean,  bright  shade  of  pink,  and 
Lynn  Hall,  a  uniform  shade  of  deep  luscious  pink,  and  excellent  branching. 
Happy  Birthday  and  Vanity  Fair  were  not  being  outshown  by  their  pink 
rivals.  Enchantress  (D.  Hall)  is  a  different  pink.  The  color  is  delicate  parch¬ 
ment  flushed  with  pink,  the  central  area  of  the  falls  has  an  overlay  of  amber; 
the  beard  is  orange.  The  heavy  stems  and  enamel-like  substance  make  this 
a  quality  iris.  I  went  back  twice  to  look  at  the  beautiful  planting  of  White 
Sprite  (Cassebeer).  It  is  a  distinct  snow  white,  including  the  beard;  the 
lightly  ruffled,  broad  falls  almost  touch  as  they  flare  out.  Dr.  Kleinsorge’s  new 
one,  Hindu  Belle,  is  another  splendid  iris,  a  burnished  bronzy  tan  with  a 
flush  of  violet  blue  on  the  falls. 

The  iris  that  are  standouts  in  my  mind  are  Mr.  Hall’s  Dot  and  Dash, 
from  unnumbered  seedlings,  so  different,  a  “black  and  white”  plicata,  with 
almost  solid-colored  blackish  violet  standards  and  bright  falls  of  pure  white 
with  blackish  margins.  A  peppery  effect  is  confined  to  the  outer  area  of 
the  falls.  This  is  a  must  if  you  want  something  different.  Rococo  (Schreiner) 
is  a  much  more  beautiful  Belle  Meade;  very  frilled,  snow-white  ground  and 
the  brightest,  clean-cut  blue  margining. 

I  can  close  my  eyes  and  still  see  three  iris  as  they  were  blooming  in  the 
wonderful  Schreiner  garden,  all  three  were  Schreiner  numbered  seedlings. 
One,  R-597-B,  was  an  outstanding  smooth  light  blue,  of  perfect  flower  form, 
substance,  and  branching.  Another  was  R-115-A,  a  dazzling  copper-bronze, 
smooth  with  broad  hafts  and  excellent  substance.  The  third,  R-113-A,  looks 
like  an  improved  Amethyst  Flame,  if  it  is  possible  to  improve  on  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  iris.  I  believe  R-113-A  is  a  deeper  color  and  a  bit  brighter. 
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How  could  anyone  forget  Tell  Muhlestein’s  Utah  Valley?  Apparently  it 
didn’t  know  it  was  supposed  to  stop  growing  at  40  inches,  for  it  was  closer 
to  50  inches  in  Mr.  DeForest’s  garden.  It  is  a  large  and  lightly  ruffled  violet 
self,  except  for  a  prominent  round  white  area  on  the  falls.  This  is  a  spectacular 
iris. 

It  was  good  to  return  to  my  own  garden.  In  spite  of  a  cold  spell  a  few 
days  before  returning  home,  I  got  to  enjoy  many  fine  iris.  The  queen  in  my 
garden  this  year  was  Tell’s  Swan  Ballet,  a  white  that  dreams  are  made  of. 
Another  good  white  here  and  everywhere  seen  is  The  Citadel  (Graves- 
Watkins).  Tranquility  will  always  be  a  favorite  here;  it  blooms  beautifully 
year  after  year  and  takes  the  weather  as  it  comes.  Some  of  Snow  Flurry’s 
children  don’t  like  our  climate  and  are  problems,  but  there  are  a  few  excep¬ 
tions.  One,  Cascadian,  is  a  crisp,  ruffled  beauty  anyone  could  be  proud  to 
own.  In  some  gardens  this  year  I  saw  it  blooming  with  a  blue  touch,  but 
here  at  home  it  is  white-white.  Violet  Harmony,  another  exception,  has 
the  same  parents  as  Cascadian  and  bloomed  to  perfection  for  me. 

Melodrama  (P.  Cook)  was  stunning  again,  as  were  Techny  Chimes 
(Mission),  and  the  always  fine  Fortune’s  Gift.  Other  iris  that  do  well  year 
after  year  for  me  are  Sable  Night,  Black  Taffeta,  Happy  Birthday, 
Vanity  Fair,  Cathedral  Bells,  Palomino,  Memories,  Frances  Craig, 
South  Pacific,  Harror  Blue,  and  Aerie  Collet,  the  last  a  fine  medium 
blue  for  the  front  of  the  border.  Many  blue  iris  are  tender  here,  but  two 
should  have  special  mention,  for  they  are  tops  in  every  way:  Frances  Craig 
(Craig)  is  a  perfect  iris.  Its  color  here  is  light  blue  with  a  hint  of  grey.  The 
other  one,  that  can  go  to  the  head  of  the  class,  is  Mary  McClellan  (Craig), 
50  inches,  but  it  never  gets  that  tall  here,  for  which  I  am  glad  (we  have 
wind  too).  The  color  is  a  deep  blue  of  perfect  quality,  the  large  flowers  are 
carried  on  heavy  stalks.  For  any  climate  similar  to  ours,  I  would  highly 
recommend  it.  Many  of  the  exquisite  beauties  of  California  origin  do  not  do 
well  in  this  climate.  Even  so,  I  have  a  goodly  number  of  them  and  do  see 
them  bloom  occasionally.  Sometimes  it  is  a  happy  surprise  to  see  an  iris  bloom 
that  one  has  forgotten  all  about. 

Mrs.  MacDonald’s  home  is  in  Reno ,  Nevada. 

Irises  Seen  From  Carolina  to  Dakota 

Ralph  and  Helen  Lewis 

The  following  comments  are  based  not  only  on  visits  to  the  Seville,  O’Brien, 
Paquet,  Ray  Wilson,  Cannon,  John  Wilson,  Parham,  Powell,  and  Hohman 
gardens  in  North  Carolina,  but  also  to  the  Mary  Williamson  and  Paul  Cook 
gardens  in  Bluffton,  Indiana;  the  Whiting  garden  at  Mapleton,  Iowa;  Cliff 
Smith’s  at  Vermillion,  South  Dakota;  and  the  Emery,  Ricker,  Dnbes  and  Young 
gardens  at  Sioux  City  during  the  Region  21  meeting  there.  In  all  the  years 
we  have  pursued  the  iris  hobby,  we  have  never  seen  so  many  fine  iris,  both 
named  varieties  and  seedlings.  Comments  by  color  grouping  follow: 

Whites 

Dubes-Young  53-7-2.  A  superb  white  seedling  that  approaches  perfection  in 

form  of  flower.  Large  and  beautifully  ruffled,  of  exceptional  substance. 
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The  blooms  are  borne  by  sturdy,  well-branched  stems.  We  feel  this  will 
be  a  sensation  when  introduced. 

L.  Powell  609.  A  finely  formed,  large,  pure-white  bloom,  attractively  ruffled 
and  of  excellent  substance.  Vigorous,  floriferous  and  well  branched.  Def¬ 
initely  good. 

Paquet  5-617-7.  A  white  approaching  pink  as  Rehobeth  does  blue,  with  a 
definite  tangerine  beard.  Most  interesting  and  attractive. 

Whiting  592.  A  white  seedling  from  Chivalry,  that  has  the  good  qualities 
of  beauty  and  style  of  its  famous  parent. 

Celestial  Snow  (Bro.  Charles).  Seen  on  a  first-year  plant,  this  tall,  cook 
pure  white  showed  exquisite  flower  form  and  fine  substance. 

Rejoice  (Dubes).  A  grand  white.  Very  ruffled,  with  falls  showing  extreme 
flare.  Substance  and  branching  are  outstanding  and  to  date  it  has  been 
an  exceptional  performer  everywhere. 

Swan  Rallet  (Muhlestein) .  Seen  in  full  bloom  in  the  Parham  garden  during 
a  rain,  its  Dykes  Medal  quality  was  obvious. 

Fluted  Haven  (Reynolds).  A  very  ruffled  white  of  absolutely  top  quality. 
Fine  in  our  own  and  other  gardens.  It  put  on  a  show  in  the  Seville  garden 
for  our  combined  N.C.I.S.  and  Region  4  meeting  that  was  out  of  this  world. 

Swirling  Snow  (Naas).  An  unheralded  white  that  shows  fine  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  and  purity  of  color  in  large  flowers  borne  on  tall,  well-branched 
stems.  A  good  performer. 

Other  exceptionally  fine  whites  were:  Inverness  ( Watkins-Watkins) , 

Arctic  Splendor  (Dubes),  White  Foam  (Knowlton),  Cliffs  of  Dover 

(Fay),  and  Snow  Goddess  (Becherer),  always  reliable  here  in  the  South. 

Green  whites:  Breath  o’  Killarney  (O’Brien),  Bartow  Lammert  (C. 

Benson),  and  Irish  Whim  (Muhlestein).  Tangerine-bearded  whites:  Frost 

and  Flame  (D.  Hall),  Spring  Dawn  (Sass-Ricker) ,  Snow  Fire  (DeForest), 

Flame  Kiss  (Plough),  and  Lipstick  (Fay). 

Cream  and  Cream  Effects. 

O’Brien  1056.  Clear  yellow  standards,  white  falls  with  a  gold  border;  nicely 
ruffled.  Form,  substance,  and  branching  are  very  good. 

Adorn  (C.  Smith).  A  large  and  striking  yellow  and  white.  Ruffled  flowers 
of  fine  shape  and  good  substance  grown  on  tall,  strong,  well-branched 
stalks.  A  dependable  performer  that  grows  well  and  increases  rapidly. 

Ivory  Work  (Wills).  A  beautiful  flower  of  ivory  color,  extremely  fine  sub¬ 
stance.  One  of  the  best. 

Sailor  Hat  (Henderson).  This  North  Carolina  product  is  a  perky  yellow  and 
white,  fine  and  an  exceptionally  good  performer  in  the  South. 

Yucca  (Babson).  The  name  is  appropriate  for  the  flower  is  the  color  of  the 
yucca  blossoms  in  the  desert. 

Light  and  Medium  Blues 

Dubes-Young  58-90  (Swan  Ballet  X  Rejoice).  An  extremely  light  blue  or 
blue-white  that  seems  to  combine  most  of  the  fine  qualities  of  its  two 
famous  parents.  Very  flaring  and  highly  ruffled,  with  exceptional  sub¬ 
stance,  this  was  an  exciting  seedling. 

C.  Smith  57-2.  We  found  this  medium  blue  most  attractive.  Nice  form  with 
tight  standards  and  round,  broad  falls.  This  was  actually  a  bitone.  Sub¬ 
stance  and  branching  were  good. 
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Dubes-Young  55-51-2.  A  flaring,  highly  ruffled  blue  flower  similar  to  Rejoice 
in  form  and  substance.  Excellent  stalks  and  branching. 

Royal  Image  (Branch).  A  beautiful  medium  (powder)  blue.  The  flowers 
were  of  average  size,  beautifully  formed  and  ruffled,  with  closed  standards 
and  broad  semi-flaring  falls.  Tall,  good  branching,  and  fine  substance. 
Salem  (Schreiner).  Our  favorite  of  all  the  many  superb  Schreiner  blues.  This 
light  medium  blue  is  simply  superb. 

South  Pacific  (K.  Smith).  A  standard  for  true  blue  color,  beautifully  formed 
and  finely  substanced.  One  of  the  best. 

Dorothy  King  (Fothergill) .  A  grand  medium  blue  from  England,  which 
we  failed  to  appreciate  fully  till  we  saw  it  this  year.  Large,  beautifully 
formed  and  ruffled  flowers  of  excellent  substance. 

Galilee  (Fay).  Pure,  clear  medium  blue  in  color,  of  exquisite  form,  this 
iris  gave  a  superb  performance  wherever  seen  this  year. 

Irish  Eyes  (Lyell).  Another  very  blue  iris  that  was  an  exceptionally  fine  per¬ 
former.  The  bloom  is  more  tailored  than  Galilee. 

Blue  Fantasy  (Branch).  Large,  finely  formed  and  gracefully  ruffled  blooms. 
The  standards  were  a  clear  blue  and  the  flaring  falls  a  blue  white  with  a 
darker  border  and  an  effect  of  deeper  color  in  the  heart  of  the  flower. 
A  “must  have”  for  us  when  available. 

Sierra  Skies  (Schortman).  Deeper  in  color  than  South  Pacific,  but  also 
a  recognized  standard  for  purity  of  color.  Exceptionally  fine  form,  sub¬ 
stance,  stalks,  and  branching.  An  all-time  great. 

Other  fine  blues  seen  were:  Angel  Curls  (Branch),  Wave  Cap  (Schlie- 
fert),  Joan  Crawford  (C.  Benson),  Celestial  Blue  (Bro.  Charles), 
Eleanor’s  Pride  (E.  Watkins),  Charmed  Land  (Crandall),  Blue  Sapphire 
(Schreiner),  Biscay  Bay  (Schreiner),  Rehobeth  (DeForest),  Harbor  Blue 
(Schreiner),  Blue  Marvel  (Dubes),  Blue  Challenge  (Dubes),  Exotic 
Blue  (Randolph),  Bay  State  (DeForest),  Azure  Haven  (Reynolds),  Blue 
Haven  (Reynolds),  and  Lady  Ilse  (K.  Smith). 

Dark  Blues 

Allegiance  (P.  Cook).  If  we  could  have  only  one  dark-blue  iris  the  choice 
would  have  to  go  to  Allegiance.  Finely  formed  with  closed,  nicely  ruffled 
standards  and  graceful  semi-flaring  falls  lit  by  a  striking  yellow  beard,  this 
very  dark  flower  is  very  much  the  bluest  in  its  color  class.  Substance  and 
branching  are  excellent  and  the  plants  are  hardy,  but  it  is  a  slow  increaser. 

Flagship  (Tompkins).  A  deep  blue  which  was  new  to  us  this  year  and  which 
we  thought  fine  in  every  respect.  A  “must  have”  for  us. 

Sea  Master  (Sass).  Not  so  dark  as  Allegiance  or  Flagship,  this  is  a  very 
blue  flower.  Large  and  beautifully  formed  and  of  fine  substance,  it  is  in 
every  way  excellent. 

Pierre  Menard  (Faught).  An  oldtimer  that  in  many  gardens  had  us  rushing 
to  see  what  this  fine  dark-blue  clump  was. 

King’s  Choice  (Schreiner).  An  excellent  dark  blue;  large  flowers,  well 
formed  and  of  good  substance,  with  good  stalks  and  branching. 

Other  fine  varieties  were:  Victoria  (Whiting),  Commodore  (Dubes), 
Arabi  Pasha  (Anley),  Rhythmic  Mood  (Tompkins),  Brooks  (Lawson), 
Mary  McClellan  (Craig). 


Violet  and  Purple 

Angie  (C.  Smith).  Large  flowers  that  glow  with  fine  red-lilac  color;  nice 
form,  good  substance. 

Delightful  (Alexander).  A  light  blue-violet  flower,  unusually  large,  beauti¬ 
fully  formed  and  nicely  ruffled.  Stalks  are  tall,  sturdy,  and  well  branched. 
Vigorous,  hardy,  and  multiplies  rapidly.  A  superb  performer  in  Sioux  City 
as  well  as  at  home  in  High  Point,  North  Carolina. 

Mountain  Music  (Tompkins).  A  handsome  new  purple  growing  unusually 
tall. 

Purple  Haven  (Reyonlds).  Large,  rich  purple  flowers,  very  ruffled,  growing 
profusely  on  strong,  nicely  branched  stalks.  Very  vigorous  and  a  good 
performer. 

Violet  Haven  (Reynolds).  Another  dandy.  A  bit  lighter  than  Violet 
Rhythm  and  somewhat  less  flaring  in  form  and  more  tightly  ruffled.  It  is  a 
beautiful  flower.  Floriferous,  vigorous,  and  in  every  way  a  fine  iris. 

Violet  Hills  (DeForest).  Large  flowers  of  an  extremely  dark -violet  color 
are  beautifully  formed  and  of  good  substance.  Highly  desirable. 

Violet  Leather  (Muhlestein) .  Different  and  charming.  A  rather  subdued 
violet  with  a  considerable  amount  of  blue.  It  defies  description.  Good  in 
all  respects. 

Violet  Rhythm  (Whiting).  A  wonderful  blue-violet  flower,  rather  deep  in 
color,  with  tight  standards  and  gracefully  flaring  falls  waved  rather  than 
ruffled.  Stems  are  exceptionally  strong  and  tall  and  branching  is  fine. 
Substance  is  superb.  Vigorous. 

Exceptionally  fine  performers  in  these  color  classes  were:  Eastmont 

(Plough),  Big  Game  (Fay),  Donna  Schaan  (Becherer),  First  Violet 

(DeForest),  Gay  Haven  (Reynolds),  Purple  Shadows  (Glenn  Rogers),  Soo 

Preme  Soo  (Dubes),  Utah  Valley  (Muhlestein),  and  Vatican  Purple 

(Whiting) . 


Blacks 

O’Brien  60-57.  (Black  Orchid  X  Storm  Warning).  A  fine  black  seedling 
that  is  not  only  beautiful  but  shows  vigor,  rapid  increase,  and  fine  perform¬ 
ance  here  in  the  South,  where  many  of  the  blacks  are  definitely  not  at 
their  best. 

Blackness  (C.  Lewis).  Deep  black  red  in  color  and  very  smooth,  this 
flower  is  beautifully  formed  and  of  exceptional  substance.  It  stands 
weather  amazingly  well  and  does  not  fade  or  burn.  It  excited  a  great  deal 
of  favorable  comment  during  the  Region  21  meeting. 

Edenite  (Plough).  Another  black  from  the  red  side,  with  great  richness  as 
well  as  depth  of  color.  A  crowd  stopper  at  our  N.C.I.S. -Region  4  meeting. 

Grand  Ruler  (Soo  Preme  Gardens).  A  new  blue-black  of  great  promise. 
While  the  flowers  are  not  large,  they  are  very  well  formed  and  of  very  fine 
substance.  One  we  want. 

Black  Delight  (Sass-Ricker) .  A  very  nice  black,  very  well  formed  and  sub- 
stanced  and  beautifully  ruffled;  hardy,  a  good  performer,  and  increases 
well. 

Tropical  Dusk  (Whiting).  Another  new  black  that  we  found  very  interesting. 
Medium-sized  flowers,  charmingly  formed,  and  having  a  very  dark  beard, 
and  exceptionally  well  substanced.  Branching  is  excellent. 
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Other  outstanding  blacks  were:  Black  Taffeta  (Songer),  Dark  Boatman 

(P.  Cook),  Dark  Stranger  (Branch),  Deep  Black  (P.  Cook),  Forest  Maid 

(Yoris),  La  Negra  Flora  (Crosby),  and  Sable  Night  (P.  Cook). 

Plicatas,  Fancies,  and  Bicolors 

Azurite  (Sass-Plough) .  A  fine  white  plicata  with  clear  blue-violet  stitching. 
Style  arms  and  crests  are  dark  blue. 

Dotted  Swiss  (Sass).  A  deeply  marked  blue-and-white  plicata  that  is 
probably  the  most  popular  flower  in  its  class. 

Fire  Chief  (Galyon).  To  us  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  variegatas. 
Beautifully  ruffled,  closed  deep-golden  standards  and  broad,  semi-flaring 
falls  of  deep  red  bordered  in  the  same  gold. 

Lov-Lee  (Glenn  Bogers).  Truly  it  deserves  its  name.  A  plicata  with  light- 
violet  ground  and  a  deeper-violet  stitching  on  both  standards  and  falls.  It 
was  charming  and  was  very  much  liked  in  our  garden. 

Whole  Cloth  (P.  Cook).  A  beautiful  flower  with  clear  white  standards, 
and  falls  of  a  solid  medium  blue.  Tall  stalks  with  excellent  branching.  A 
superb  performer  wherever  seen. 


Yellow 

J.  Parker  59-J  X  W-3.  Deepest  in  color,  and  to  us  the  most  charming  of  three 
fine  yellow  seedlings  from  the  same  cross  (June  Sunlight  X  White  Pea¬ 
cock).  These  flowers  showed  fine  form  and  good  substance. 

L.  Powell  58-54  ((Happy  Birthday  x  ?)  X  (Party  Dress  x  Color  Carni¬ 
val)).  From  this  unusual  cross,  a  clear  buttercup-yellow  flower,  finely 
formed,  with  closed  standards  and  graceful,  semi-flaring  falls.  Branching 
and  substance  are  very  good. 

Chinese  Lantern  (Fay).  Very  deep  color  and  fine  form,  with  an  extremely 
brilliant  deep  orange  or  tangerine  beard. 

Free  Gold  (Miess).  This  was  new  to  us  and  we  thought  this  clear,  medium- 
yellow  flower  was  very  impressive.  Usually  floriferous  and  a  fine  per¬ 
former. 

Full  Voltage  (Tompkins).  Closed,  domed  standards  of  intense  gold,  with 
beautifully  shaped  flaring  falls  of  the  same  color  with  a  white  blaze  at  the 
tip  of  the  beard,  produce  a  flower  that  is  beautiful  and  different. 

Golden  Cascade  (Dubes).  A  deep  yellow  and  perhaps  more  ruffled  than  any 
other  flower  in  its  color  class.  Form,  substance,  and  branching  are  truly 
good. 

Other  exciting  yellows  seen  were:  Aspenglow  (Loomis),  Gold  Cup 

(Murray),  Golden  Garland  (D.  Hall),  Golden  Splendor  (Dubes), 

Golden  Swallow  (Glenn  Rogers),  Golden  Zebra  (Sass),  Sabrina  Fair 

(Voris),  Starfire  (Wills),  Sun  Beau  (Brownell),  Phoebus  Apollo  (White), 

Riviera  (Plough),  and  Techny  Chimes  (Bro.  Charles). 

Browns  and  Coppers 

New  Penny  (Dubes).  A  warm,  live,  coppery-brown  color  in  a  flower  that 
has  lots  of  flare  and  style.  Tall,  sturdy  stalks  with  unusually  fine  branching. 
A  really  good  performer  North  and  South. 

Olympic  Torch  (Schreiner).  Large  and  golden  brown  or  deep  old  gold  in 
color,  this  beautiful  flower  is  striking  when  seen  in  any  garden. 
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Pinks 

Whiting  605.  A  fine  apricot-pink  flower,  beautifully  formed,  with  closed, 
ruffled  standards  and  broad,  semi-flaring  falls  and  with  a  beard  near  enough 
the  color  of  the  flower  to  blend  nicely.  All  characteristics  seem  good. 

L.  Powell  5814.  Among  the  light-toned  pinks  and  very  true  in  color,  this 
flower  has  a  beard  that  is  nearly  self.  Form  and  substance  are  excellent, 
stalk  is  strong  and  branching  is  good.  A  vigorous  grower,  this  is,  we  think, 
the  best  among  Mrs.  Powell’s  pink  seedlings. 

Millice  57-90-10  (Pink  Clover  X  Tribute).  A  deep  raspberry  pink  with  a 
striking  tangerine  beard  with  fits  the  flower.  Good  form  and  substance. 
E.  Cook  9457.  A  clear  pink  in  the  midtone  range  with  a  slightly  darker 
pink  beard,  this  large  and  well-formed  iris  has  nicely  closed  standards  and 
semi-flaring  falls  with  enough  ruffling  to  give  added  charm  and  delicacy. 
Serenity  Sue  (Whiting).  A  clear,  true  shell  pink  with  a  self  beard,  beautiful 
in  form  and  fine  of  substance.  The  flowers  are  large  and  carried  on  nicely 
branched,  strong  stalks.  Here  is  a  new  one  that  is  really  outstanding. 
Blush  Pink  (D.  Hall).  Well-closed  and  nicely  ruffled  pink  standards,  and 
flaring  falls  of  buff-ivory  with  a  pink  border,  make  a  very  beautiful  flower. 
Pale  beard. 

Other  notable  pinks:  Applause  (D.  Hall),  Center  Glow  (Noyd),  Lynn 
Hall  (D.  Hall),  Marion  Hamilton  (Roberts),  May  Hall  (D.  Hall),  Pink 
Clover  (Whiting),  and  Cockle  Shells  (Whiting). 

Reds 

O’Brien  56-57  (Temple  Bells  X  Storm  Warning).  And  from  this  we  get  a 
finely  formed  flower,  very  red  in  color;  tall  stems,  good  branching,  and  sub¬ 
stance. 

Ahoy  (Tompkins).  A  deep  rose-red  that  is  the  nicest  thing  in  this  color  class 
that  we  grow.  It  does  not  burn  or  fade. 

Huntsman  (Sass).  One  of  the  darkest  of  the  reds,  beautiful,  and  a  fine  per¬ 
former  from  North  Carolina  to  Iowa. 

Red  Slippers  (Dubes-Young) .  We  feel  that  this  is  the  finest  red  that  we 
have  seen  to  date.  Flowers  are  large  and  beautifully  formed  and  have  great 
depth  and  clarity  of  color.  Hafts  are  smooth.  Substance  is  extremely  good 
and  there  is  no  fading  or  burning. 

Other  good  reds  seen  were:  Happy  Wanderer  (Lapham),  High  Barbaree 
(Tompkins),  Mojave  Dawn  (Glenn  Rogers),  and  Rampage  (Tompkins). 

Mr.  Leivis  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Iris  Society.  Mrs.  Lewis  has  a 
masters  degree  in  botany.  Address:  1401  Alabama  Avenue,  Durham,  N.C. 

Varietal  Comments  by  Region  15  Members 

By  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Burbridge ,  Van  Nuys ,  California 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  first  saw  White  Peacock,  I  said:  ‘This  one  has 
everything— form,  substance,  and  branching.”  But  iris  hybridizers  never  give 
up.  They  keep  on  trying  and  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  my  “musts”  in  white  this  year,  all  seen  growing  in  David  and 
Mildred  Lyon’s  garden: 
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Drifting  Cloud  (G.  W.  Coppedge).  I  can’t  improve  on  Mildred’s  descrip¬ 
tion:  “A  wedding-dress  white  with  satin  finish.”  It  has  heavy  substance 
and  is  nicely  ruffled.  Good  form  and  branching.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  “a  flower 
of  quality.” 

Celestial  Snow  (Bro.  Charles).  This  one  is  heavily  ruffled.  The  falls  are 
broad  and  flaring.  The  stalks  are  well  branched.  Very  well  named. 

Poet’s  Dream  (O.  Brown).  A  large,  ruffled,  creamy  white;  very  wide  at  the 
hafts.  Even  I  felt  poetical  looking  at  this  one. 

Curl’d  Cloud  (Hinkle).  It  is  a  large  white  with  a  tinge  of  green  on  the 
flaring  falls.  The  closed  standards  and  falls  are  edged  with  curly  ruffles. 
Irish  Linen  (Fay).  A  large  white  with  lemon  beard.  Crisp  as  the  finest 
linen. 

Inverness  ( Watkins- Watkins ) .  A  large  pure-white  self  with  white  beard. 
The  falls  are  wide  and  flaring.  It  has  good  branching. 

Dr.  Harvey  Decker  labeled  all  the  above  irises  as  “magnificent.”  I  searched 
for  a  better  word  and  couldn’t  find  one. 

My  favorite  color  is  pink,  so  I  was  overjoyed  to  see  David  Lyon’s  seedling 
56-74-3.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  introduced  next  year.  Watch  for  it!  It  has 
depth  of  color,  size,  substance,  form,  and  branching.  What  more  can  one 
ask  for  in  one  iris?  This  pink  will  be  in  demand. 

Another  iris  of  David’s  that  I  feel  has  been  overlooked  unless  seen  in  the 
garden  is  Tangelo.  It  is  a  real  show  in  the  garden.  It  is  tall,  large,  and  has 
an  unusual  color  of  orange  apricot.  In  Mildred  and  David’s  gardens  this  year 
it  was  a  favorite  of  the  general  public  looking  for  a  background  iris  that  has 
everything  they  want.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  real  garden  iris.  Because  of  its 
height,  keep  it  in  the  back  row. 

By  Mrs.  G.  W .  Coppedge,  Tarzana,  California 

These  are  some  of  the  iris  that  were  outstanding  in  the  gardens  visited 
this  spring: 

Gold  Cargo  (Lyon).  A  superb  yellow  of  beautiful  form,  excellent  substance, 
and  garden  value. 

Classic  Yellow  (Murray).  A  very  deep  yellow  with  good  form  and  branch¬ 
ing. 

Midnight  Waltz  (Burbridge).  Broad,  rounded  falls  of  deep  red-black  velvet 
and  ruffled  edges.  The  flower  has  grace,  style,  and  the  substance  to  with¬ 
stand  our  warm  weather. 

Gracious  (Schortman).  Tall,  vigorous  royal  purple.  One  of  many  good  iris 
in  the  Schortman  garden. 

Lorna  Lee  (Gibson).  A  brown-and-cream  plicata,  meeting  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  good  iris;  no  praise  would  be  too  high. 

Lyon’s  56-19-1.  A  clear  blue;  large  flowers;  sturdy  stalks  with  many  buds, 
and  a  unique  style. 

Craig’s  B-8-7.  A  glowing  red  brown,  tall  and  vigorous. 

Roach’s  57-47A.  Golden  brown;  gold  beard  and  haft,  broad  falls,  good  sub¬ 
stance  and  form. 

Carved  Jade  (Lyon).  Perfection  of  form  and  growing  habit  with  interesting 
tint  of  green. 

By  Thornton  M.  Abell,  Santa  Monica,  California 
A  few  things  seen  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  before  leaving  for  the  AIS  Con¬ 
vention  in  Portland: 
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At  the  Court  of  Iris:  Luihn’s  seedling  58A,  Engraved  X  Asoka  of  Nepal. 
It  was  a  well-proportioned,  medium-size  iris  of  border  height.  It  has  wide 
parts,  domed  standards,  oyster  color  background  overlaid  with  a  fine  pattern 
in  burnt  sienna,  and  a  self  beard,  good  branching  for  this  type,  and  healthy 
foliage.  Judean  Silver  and  Judean  Raven  are  two  oncocyclus  hybrids  of 
superb  beauty,  one  like  Susiana  but  lighter,  the  other  much  deeper;  both  with 
full  globular  form. 

At  the  Southern  California  Iris  Society  show  at  the  Arboretum:  Gene  Sundt’s 
Ardimac  was  unusual  with  closed  red-violet  standards,  slightly  narrow  falls 
of  brownish  violet,  and  a  black  signal.  Lyon’s  Persian  Sari  was  a  lovely, 
red-violet-brushed  pattern  flower  of  tall  bearded  form.  Luihn’s  Mohrning 
Haze  was  a  superb  blue  lavender,  stained  violet  at  the  center,  with  a  violet- 
blue  beard;  a  flower  wide,  ruffled  and  full.  The  best  stalk  in  the  show  was 
Orange  Frills,  a  really  fine  light-peach  color,  wide,  a  bit  open  of  top,  but 
with  well-spaced  blooms.  Marion  Walker’s  Driftwood  was  a  superlative 
spuria;  soft  dusky  beige  with  a  glowing  center  and  wide,  well-formed  blooms. 
There  was  a  light-blue  spuria  seedling,  57-29-6,  of  William  Wylan  that  was 
wide,  ruffled  with  style. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  a  perfectly  brilliant-flowered  seedling 
of  Lura  Roach’s  in  her  garden  the  day  it  opened.  It  was  57-47-A  (since 
registered  as  Rum  Jungle)  Inca  Chief  X  Trim.  It  was  a  deep  gold  with 
glowing,  brown-red  overlay,  wide  and  ruffled,  fair  branching  for  a  one-year 
plant,  a  gold  orange  beard;  probably  the  most  brilliant  flower  we  saw.  Also 
in  Lura’s  and  Barbara’s  gardens  we  saw  Randolph’s  Exotic  Blue,  a  most 
intriguing  flower,  a  smoky  greenish  blue  with  a  rusty-violet  beard;  although 
somewhat  narrow  in  form,  it  was  effective.  Here  we  saw  Whole  Cloth.  This 
iris  was  the  loveliest  seen  this  year,  without  exception.  Fine  flaring  form, 
wide,  medium  height,  cool-white  standards  and  really  blue  falls.  We  also 
saw  it  at  the  Convention  and  it  was  equally  fine.  Trim  was  in  good  bloom 
and  was  a  really  smooth,  flaring,  brown  red.  Jade  Queen  was  just  opening, 
but  it  was  a  most  interesting  greenish  beige  with  a  suggestion  of  a  lavender 
blaze  and  a  light  center. 

At  Lyon’s  gardens  we  saw  Midnight  Waltz  by  Laura  Burbridge.  It  was 
a  very  fine,  nearly  black  iris  of  neat,  good  form;  probably  one  of  the  best 
of  the  newer  dark  ones.  Lyon’s  Serene  Dusk  was  a  good  red  purple,  with 
dark  beard,  closed  standards,  fair  branching,  and  of  moderate  height.  Hermit 
Thrush  was  not  tall,  but  a  smooth,  luminous  brown  with  good  branching. 
Wonderment  was  wide  with  good  form  yet  it  seemed  a  vague  edition  of 
Whole  Cloth  without  the  precision  of  color  of  the  latter.  Lyon’s  seedling 
58-21-2,  Frilly  Fringes  X  self,  was  outstanding,  outfringing  its  parent;  light 
yellow,  pale  center,  yellow  edges,  very  wide  and  full.  Lyon’s  56-74-3  was  a 
top  quality  real  pink  with  a  pink  beard;  lovely  flaring  form. 

By  Mrs.  George  M.  Roach ,  Sr.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

In  early  April  we  were  fortunate  to  be  able  to  visit  the  garden  of  Collie 
and  Lillian  Terrell,  which  is  but  a  whoop  and  a  holler  away,  over  the  ridge 
is  Wasco.  Here  we  saw  a  fairyland  of  unbelievably  tall  bearded  iris.  It  is 
amazing  to  see  the  number  of  superbly  grown  iris  that  were  crowded  into 
their  backyard  garden.  A  kaleidoscopic  forest  of  brilliant  colors  met  our 
eyes  as  we  gazed  upon  staggered  rows,  with  every  variety  clearly  labeled. 
There  was  not  a  pebble  out  of  place  nor  a  weed  to  be  seen. 
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We  were  told  that  they  thought  the  excellent  growth  was  due  to  an 
intensive  program  which  incorporated  humus  and  well-rotten  compost  with 
their  soil.  It  surely  has  paid  off  in  large  flowers,  well-spaced  branches,  and 
stalks  that  measured  from  forty  to  sixty  inches  in  height. 

Particularly  interesting  was  the  comparison  of  Polka  Time  (Schortman) 
and  Utah  Valley  (Muhlestein) .  They  both  have  lighter  areas  about  the 
beard.  Polka  Time  is  slightly  darker,  but  Utah  Valley  seemed  to  have  as 
good  form,  was  better  branched  and  grew  considerably  taller.  A  new  iris  to 
me  was  Carthage  Brown  (Witteman).  Here  was  an  iris  with  perfect 
branching,  good  height  and,  oh,  such  smooth  golden-brown  coloring.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  showed  no  tendency  to  fade  as  so  many  of  the  class  do.  In 
their  seedling  patch  there  was  a  wealth  of  good  things  coming  up.  Number 
58-12  (Pink  Fulfillment  x  Crispette)  X  Lynn  Hall  is  a  huge  pink  with 
delightfully  ruffled  falls,  a  coral  beard,  and  closed  standards;  it  grew  fifty 
inches  tall  and  had  well-spaced  branches.  Another,  57-44  (Starlift  X  Pina¬ 
fore  Lass)  was  an  outstanding  medium  blue  with  falls  so  broad  at  the  haft 
that  they  nearly  touched. 

The  day  was  so  rewarding  that  I  hope  we  and  others  of  Region  15  will  be 
invited  to  come  again. 

The  Season  in  Cache  Valley 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hansen 

Cache  Valley,  in  northern  Utah  and  southern  Idaho,  is  surrounded  by  the 
high  Wasatch  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Many  streams  of  cold,  clear 
water  flow  from  the  lofty  peaks  and  are  used  for  irrigation.  In  this  beautiful 
valley  some  of  America’s  finest  irises  grow  to  perfection. 

A  great  deal  of  pride  is  shown  in  the  cultivation  and  growing  of  newer 
irises  and  some  outstanding  success  has  been  achieved.  Taholah,  by  Gibson, 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  plicata.  It  grows  tall  and  stately  and  the  large  ruffled 
blooms  are  long  lasting  and  impressive. 

Mr.  Sass’s  Dotted  Swiss  is  another  plicata  with  much  charm  and  is 
desired  by  all  who  see  it.  Easily  established  and  fast  of  growth,  it  seems  much 
at  home  in  our  black,  fertile  soil. 

We  were  somewhat  disappointed  in  Surprise  Party,  by  Dr.  Kleinsorge, 
until  we  grew  it  in  partial  shade.  It  then  received  its  share  of  praise  for  the 
good-sized  flowers  set  on  well-branched  stems  and  for  the  dewy  freshness  of 
the  blooms. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  here  in  the  intermountain  area  grow  the 
wonderful  creations  of  our  own  hybridizers.  We  are  pleased  each  year  with 
Tell’s  iris  children.  Swan  Ballet  is  a  queen  in  all  our  gardens,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  three  or  four  perfect  white  blooms  at  once  on  a  stalk.  His 
pinker  pinks,  Pink  Enchantment  and  Pink  Fulfillment,  are  among  the 
hardiest  and  most  vigorous  plants,  especially  where  temperatures  go  below 
zero  in  wintertime. 

Melba  Hamblen’s  Glittering  Amber  is  all  that  its  name  implies.  It 
fairly  sparkles  in  our  clean,  cool  air.  Her  Valimar,  Fashion  Show,  and  Fair 
Luzon  are  hardy  and  feature  all  the  qualities  for  preeminence. 

David  Hall’s  Happy  Birthday  remains  a  top  favorite  because  of  its  delicate 
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pink  color  and  general  appeal.  It  is  hardy  and  the  foliage  is  handsome. 
His  Spring  Festival  is  also  much  desired. 

Gordon  W.  Plough’s  Butterscotch  Kiss  and  Caribou  Trail  might  be 
called  rivals  for  attention,  so  well  has  their  growth  and  performance  been. 

Everyone  wants  Sable  Night  because  the  large  full-petaled  flowers  are 
rich  in  color  and  the  substance  is  heat  resistant.  One  year  Prof.  Arthur  H. 
Holmgren,  of  Utah  State  University,  produced  twenty-one  fans  from  one 
large  rhizome.*  A  very  unusual  experience. 

Craig’s  Mary  McClellan  has,  we  think,  the  largest  foliage  of  any  iris  and 
the  bloomstalks  often  reach  a  height  of  fifty  inches.  His  Mary  Valentine, 
Engraved,  and  Frances  Craig  do  well  in  Cache  Valley  and  are  much  sought 
after. 
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To  Advertisers  in  the  Commercial  Directory 

Please  note  that  all  copy  changes  in  Commercial  Directory  advertisements 
for  1961  must  be  received  by  the  Bulletin  editor  by  November  15,  1960;  other¬ 
wise  your  advertisement  will  be  run  as  in  1960.  Advertisers  will  be  billed  by 
the  AIS  Secretary  for  Commercial  Directory  space  for  1961  after  November 
15,  1960.  Cancellations  of  advertisements,  new  advertisements,  and  remit¬ 
tances  should  be  sent  to  the  AIS  Secretary.  Advertising  rates  are  on  page  48. 


*  Feeling  that  Professor  Holmgren  might  have  an  explanation  for  the  increase 
of  Sable  Night,  I  wrote  him  and  received  the  following  reply  (dated  August  10): 

“One  large  fan  of  Sable  Night  produced  twenty-one  new  fans  in  a  single  season. 
Several  of  the  new  fans  bloomed  the  following  season  so  that  the  clump  gave  the 
appearance  of  an  old  established  planting.  Taholah  produced  twelve  new  fans 
with  five  of  them  bearing  bloomstalks.  Both  varieties  were  in  a  new  section  of  my 
garden  where  iris  had  not  grown  before  and  both  were  large  rhizomes  at  planting 
time. 

“I  plant  earlier  than  most  growers  do  and  I  also  divide  plants  more  often.  This 
results  in  larger  rhizomes  that  will  produce  more  buds  than  the  short  vertical  pieces 
taken  from  older  and  larger  clumps. 

“I  have  planted  more  than  150  rhizomes  this  season  and  those  set  out  immediately 
after  flowering  time  are  already  showing  new  fans.  One  of  my  Brass  Accents 
is  already  showing  two  new  fans. 

“I  have  a  fertile,  well-drained  soil  that  is  ideal  for  tall  bearded  iris.” 

Professor  Holmgren  is  Curator  of  the  Intermountain  Herbarium,  Utah  State 
University,  Logan,  Utah.  Editor. 
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Photograph  by  Edward  Black 
Albert  G.  Lauck  among  his  favorite  flowers. 


Albert  G.  Lauck  (1904-1960) 

A  clay  of  sad  memory  for  many  members  of  the  American  Iris  Society  is 
June  8,  1960,  for  on  that  day  our  good  friend,  Albert  G.  Lauck,  passed  away. 
He  had  a  very  bad  heart  attack  in  early  spring  and  it  was  hoped  by  all  who 
knew  him  so  well  that  he  had  overcome  the  damage  which  had  been  done;  but 
on  June  8,  after  spending  the  day  in  the  garden,  A1  walked  to  the  house  and 
succumbed  in  a  very  few  moments.  The  good  Lord  let  him  live  through  one 
more  iris  season,  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  fullest.  I  have  never  seen  another 
person  so  enthusiastic  about  irises  as  was  Al. 

He  was  a  Director  of  the  American  Iris  Society  and  Chairman  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Committee,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  did  the  finest  job  ever  done  in 
that  department.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  really  superior  photographers 
among  this  AIS  membership. 

Albert  George  Lauck  was  born  June  24,  1904,  at  Alton,  Illinois,  where  he 
attended  public  school.  At  Washington  University,  in  St.  Louis,  he  studied 
mechanical  engineering. 

His  first  work  was  with  the  old  Illinois  Glass  Company,  owner  of  the  largest 
bottle-making  factory  in  the  world,  located  in  Alton.  Some  years  ago  the 
company  merged  with  the  Owens  Company  to  form  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
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Company.  This  year  Al  would  have  eompleted  his  38th  year  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  time  he  became  a  senior  mechanical  engineer.  He  designed  many 
important  machines  for  the  company  which  were  patented  in  his  name.  These 
include  the  company’s  first  milk-bottle  machine  and  the  supposedly  impossible 
triple  mold. 

Al  was  united  in  marriage  with  Laura  Bigham,  and  from  this  union  were 
born  two  sons,  Albert,  Jr.,  and  David.  While  the  boys  were  still  quite  small, 
the  family  began  vacationing  in  various  national  parks.  They  started  a  hobby 
that  was  pursued  for  many  years,  that  of  collecting  butterflies.  Often  the 
specimens  found  at  high  altitudes  were  quite  rare  and  made  valuable 
exchanges  with  collectors  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  collection  became 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  private  collections  in  the  United  States. 
Specimens  were  furnished  for  many  museums.  Al  did  all  the  tedious  mount¬ 
ing  and  making  of  the  glass-covered  cases  to  contain  the  collection.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  the  vacation  trips  that  Al  first  became  interested  in  photog¬ 
raphy.  He  started  taking  snapshots,  then  8mm  movies,  and  graduated  to 
the  kind  of  photography  for  which  members  of  the  AIS  came  to  know  him. 

Moving  to  Ohio,  Al  bought  a  beautiful  spot  in  West  Toledo,  where  his 
iris  garden  became  widely  known  throughout  the  country.  Nowhere  was  a 
garden  more  faithfully  tended;  it  was  always  immaculate  and  beautifully 
laid  out.  It  attracted  iris  visitors  from  many  States,  particularly  those  in 
Region  6.  It  is  saddening  to  know  that  the  garden  will  be  no  more;  but  it 
would  be  too  much  of  a  task  for  his  widow,  Laura,  to  maintain  it  in  the 
perfection  for  which  it  was  known. 

In  the  last  few  years,  Al  devoted  a  lot  of  time  to  hybridizing  and  the 
results  of  his  efforts  in  this  line  were  just  beginning  to  bear  fruit  as  some  of 
his  seedlings  were  very  outstanding. 

—Donald  G.  Waters,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Waters  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  A/S  Slides  Committee. 


Dr.  Lawrence  Accepts  New  Post 

The  Chairman  of  the  AIS  Publications  Committee,  Dr.  G.  H.  M.  Lawrence, 
has  relinquished  the  directorship  of  the  Bailey  Hortorium,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  assumed  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Rachel  McMasters 
Miller  Hunt  Botanical  Library,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


B.  I.  S.  Notes 

Kangchenjunga  (Jane  Phillips  x  Desert  Song),  a  white  iris  originated  by 
Hugh  F.  R.  Miller,  was  awarded  the  Dykes  Medal  this  year  by  the  British 
Iris  Society. 

Mr.  Miller  was  subsequently  elected  president  of  the  B.I.S.,  succeeding 
Harold  Fletcher.  Mr.  Miller’s  address  is,  Rosebank,  48  The  Drive,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  England. 
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Activities  in  the  Regions 

Ten  Regional  reports  had  been  received  when  it  was  necessary  to  close  this 
issue.  If  others  come,  they  will  be  printed  in  January. 

Region  1  Mrs.  Shirley  G.  Spurr,  RVP 

The  season  of  1959-1960  in  Region  1  (the  New  England  States)  has  been 
an  active,  busy,  and  rewarding  one. 

Two  area  groups  have  been  formed  into  societies:  the  Connecticut  Iris 
Society,  with  John  E.  Goett  as  its  president,  and  a  very  new  Maine  Iris 
Society  that  has  Edward  Kershner  for  president.  The  Connecticut  group  is 
enrolling  new  members  for  the  AIS,  and  we  are  hoping  for  like  results  from 
the  Maine  Iris  Society.  We  welcome  these  societies  and  trust  that  eventually 
they  will  desire  affiliation  with  the  AIS.1  Interest  in  the  culture  of  iris  is 
stimulated  by  enthusiastic  groups  such  as  these. 

During  the  winter,  monthly  meetings  are  held  for  the  members  of  the 
Region  at  Horticultural  Hall,  in  Roston,  usually  with  a  speaker  and  a  showing 
of  slides.  All  phases  of  iris  and  iris  culture  are  presented.  In  February  we 
were  honored  to  have  the  AIS  President,  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph,  with  us.  These 
meetings  are  well  attended  and  are  a  valuable  means  of  maintaining  interest 
and  comradeship  through  the  nongardening  months. 

The  McKee  Medal  Award  was  initiated  in  1959,  with  the  first  medal  going 
to  John  E.  Goett,  of  Connecticut,  for  his  Monee.  The  award  for  1960  goes 
to  Stedman  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  for  his  seedling  57-10,  a  fine 
white.  The  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  a  New  England  hybridizer  for  an 
un-introduced  origination  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  judges. 

As  a  Region  we  were  proud  and  happy  that  the  AIS  Hybridizer’s  Medal 
was  awarded  to  one  of  our  most  beloved  members,  Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Lowry, 
of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

A  new  undertaking  was  started  this  year:  the  establishment  of  a  planting 
of  the  better  modern  iris  at  the  Berkshire  Garden  Center,  Stoekbridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  it  will  be  possible  for  the  general  public  to  become  acquainted 
with  really  good  iris. 

Visits  to  outstanding  gardens  of  the  Region  are  arranged  during  the 
season  where  not  only  the  judges  but  the  other  members  may  see  the  newer 
and  better  iris  grown  to  perfection.  An  auction  is  held  in  July  to  keep  the 
treasury  replenished. 

An  iris  show  is  held  every  year  in  Boston,  in  cooperation  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society.  The  1960  show  was  remarkable  for  the 
quality  of  the  educational  exhibits  arranged  by  Bee  Warburton,  the  Tiffneys, 
and  Jo-Anne  Tufts.  The  Worcester  Horticultural  Society  also  has  an  iris 
show.  Usually  one  show  or  the  other  will  hit  the  peak  of  the  blooming  season. 
Both  of  the  new  Societies  had  iris  shows. 

Brief  varietal  comments  on  some  New  England  iris:  Gala  Star  (Knowl- 
ton),  a  beautiful,  spectacular  flower  with  broad,  domed  standards  of  rich 
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'The  Connecticut  society  has  since  become  an  /Affiliate. 


golden  yellow  and  white  falls,  precisely  bordered  with  the  same  yellow  that 
broadens  at  the  hafts.  Sudbury  River  (Buttrick),  a  large,  full,  azure  blue 
of  leathery  texture;  tall  and  well  branched.  Gala  Gown  (Corey),  a  luscious 
melon  color,  of  fine  form,  substance,  and  branching.  Lace  Flounces  (Corey), 
a  deep  cream,  lacy,  flaring;  substance  and  branching  good.  Sarah  Fowler 
(Watkins),  a  medium  blue  with  glistening  heavy  texture  and  wonderful  form. 
Watkins  57-15A  (Sable  Night  X  Garnet  Royal),  a  striking  maroon  red 
that  is  intriguing  and  a  new  development  from  that  master  breeder. 

Region  2  By  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe ,  RVP 

The  Region  (New  York  State  except  Staten  Island)  has  enjoyed  another 
active  year  of  steady  growth.  At  this  writing  the  number  of  dropped  member¬ 
ships  has  been  encouragingly  small  while  the  number  of  new  memberships 
has  indicated  continuing  and  sustained  interest  in  iris  culture.  However, 
while  new  memberships  are  important  for  membership  growth,  holding  “old  * 
members  is  to  me  more  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  participation  in  our 
manifold  irisarian  activities. 

The  year  has  witnessed  the  organization  of  the  two  remaining  areas  of  the 
Region  not  heretofore  established  on  a  going,  growing  basis,  and  the  Empire 
State  Iris  Society,  which  represents  Region  2,  now  has  adequate  representation 
in  all  sections  of  the  State. 

Financially,  ESIS  has  enjoyed  its  second  most  satisfactory  year  since  its 
organization  in  the  early  nineteen  fifties.  Sole  source  of  income,  except  for 
an  insignificant  smattering  of  ESIS  Newsletter  subscriptions,  lies  in  the  returns 
from  iris  auctions.  The  proceeds  from  eight  auctions,  held  in  eight  of  the 
nine  areas,  will  finance  the  Newsletter  for  next  year,  the  annual  ESIS  iris 
show,  and  committee  and  Area  expenses. 

The  ESIS  iris  show,  this  year  held  in  Westbury,  Long  Island,  was  even 
more  successful,  if  possible,  than  previous  shows.  It  resulted  in  a  good  grist 
of  new  memberships  and  in  keen  competition  for  show  honors. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse  on  October  22,  the  Iris  Acquisitions 
Committee,  having  proved  its  practicality  and  usefulness,  is  proposed  to 
become  a  standing  committee.  The  function  of  this  committee  is  to  procure 
for  exhibition  throughout  the  Region  certain  of  the  year’s  newest  and  most 
promising  irises  and  to  supervise  their  culture  and  subsequent  disposal  at 
auctions. 

Each  area  staged  garden  tours,  open  to  the  public,  which  combined  the 
features  of  sociability  with  those  of  aesthetic  appreciation  of  irises.  Each  area, 
while  contributing  to  the  general  promotion  of  the  Society  and  Region,  estab¬ 
lished  itself  more  firmly  as  a  self-governing  organization,  responsible  for  its 
own  program  and  activities. 


No  Dykes  Medal  Awarded  in  1960 

The  first  voting  for  the  Dykes  Medal  failed  to  give  any  iris  the  required 
15  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast;  the  second  resulted  in  a  tie,  whereupon 
the  Board  of  Directors  decided  not  to  make  the  award  in  I960.  See  page  9. 
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Region  4  Claude  C.  O'Brien,  RVP 

The  annual  meeting  of  Region  4,  which  comprises  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  held  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  May  7  and  8.  We  were  guests  of  the  North 
Carolina  Iris  Society  for  their  luncheon  and  tour  in  Statesville. 

At  the  Regional  dinner  and  business  meeting  it  was  decided  to  have  an 
informal  get-together  preceding  the  AIS  meeting  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
next  spring. 

The  invitation  of  the  Roanoke,  Virginia,  Area  for  the  Region  to  meet  there 
in  1962  was  accepted,  as  was  the  invitation  of  the  Southern  West  Virginia 
Area  for  the  1963  meeting  of  the  Region. 

Regional  organization  has  been  completed;  eight  Areas  have  been  set  up 
with  partial  organization  pending  further  division  into  smaller  areas.  Each 
of  these  Areas  has  had  one  or  more  meetings  and  most  of  them  organized 
garden  tours.  The  Region  has  enjoyed  a  nice  increase  in  membership  as  a 
result  of  this  activity. 

Region  5  Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  RVP 

April  23  marked  the  day  for  the  annual  meeting  of  Region  5,  which  consists 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  This  year  the  meeting  was  held  in 
Wagener  and  Williston,  South  Carolina.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weather  did  us  a  trick  and  put  the  bloom  season  at 
least  a  week  later  than  normal,  we  all  had  a  fine  time  and  did  enjoy  seeing 
those  flowers  which  were  in  bloom  in  the  lovely  gardens  visited  in  these 
two  places. 

Successful  iris  shows  were  staged  in  Atlanta,  Jenkinsburg,  Macon,  Rome, 
and  West  Point,  Georgia,  and  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Reports  from 
these  shows  indicate  an  ever-increasing  quality  in  the  irises  shown. 

Trials  Garden  at  Clemson  College 

The  project  which  the  Region  has  undertaken  to  supply  plants  for  a  Trials 
Garden  at  Clemson  College,  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  is  moving  along  well. 
The  first  plants  were  set  out  last  fall  and  a  fair  blooming  appeared  this  spring. 
We  have  promise  of  more  plants  this  summer  and  fall,  and  look  forward  to  a 
better  season  next  year  in  the  Trials  Garden.  We  are  trying  to  have  in  this 
planting  not  only  tall  bearded  varieties  but  representative  plantings  of  others 
also.  We  are  eager  to  have  this  planting  as  representative  and  up-to-date  as 
possible  and  help  from  any  of  the  readers  of  this  will  be  most  appreciated. 
When  in  this  area  plan  to  visit  the  Trials  Garden. 

Region  11  Robert  L.  Jensen,  RVP 

More  than  the  usual  amount  of  winter  loss,  and  a  series  of  spring  frosts 
causing  stunted  stalks  and  loss  of  bloom,  were  experienced  throughout  much 
of  Region  11  (Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming)  in  1960.  The  Roise  Valley 
Area  was  particularly  hard  hit  during  May,  and  fruit  and  other  crops  as  well 
as  iris  were  frozen.  On  the  first  day  of  summer,  eastern  Idaho  and  parts  of 
Montana  and  Wyoming  received  temperatures  as  low  as  20  degrees,  catching 
many  iris  gardens  at  peak  bloom  and  bringing  an  abrupt  end  to  the  season. 

The  Magic  Valley  Iris  Society  show  was  held  this  year  at  the  fairgrounds  in 
Burley,  Idaho,  and  many  fine  stalks  were  shown.  The  Boise  Valley  show  was 


held  at  the  Boise  Art  Gallery  with  Bold  Contrast  chosen  Queen  of  the  Show 
and  Front  Page  as  runner-up. 

Region  11  was  well  represented  at  the  National  Meeting  in  Portland, 
approximately  forty  percent  of  the  Regional  membership  having  been  in 
attendance.  On  Friday  evening,  the  group  met  for  an  informal  dinner  and 
get-together. 

The  following  Area  Chairmen  have  been  appointed  for  Region  1 1 : 

Mrs.  Marvin  Hart— for  Montana 
Mrs.  C.  Arvid  Nelson— for  Wyoming 
Mrs.  Earl  Craig— for  Southwestern  Idaho 
Mrs.  Al  Kramer— for  the  Magic  Valley  Area 

Mrs.  Mabel  Maher,  a  garden  judge  of  many  years’  standing,  has  resigned 
for  reasons  of  health.  We  hope  she  may  continue  to  grow  and  enjoy  iris  in 
her  garden. 

Region  14  Mrs .  Al  Nahas,  RVP 

Although  everyone  had  been  enjoying  the  early  bloom  of  dwarf  iris,  the 
first  event  in  Region  14  (Northern  California  and  Nevada)  was  the  meeting 
on  medians,  which  was  held  at  the  Western  Median  Test  Garden  in  Stockton. 
There  was  sparse  bloom;  however,  Ben  Hager  and  Sid  DuBose,  who  operate 
the  garden,  showed  slides  from  Earl  Roberts  which  fitted  well  with  the  event. 

The  main  Regional  event  was  the  Spring  Meeting  held  in  Manteca,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  hosted  by  the  Central  Valley  Iris  Society  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Nelson  Nicholson.  We  were  honored  with  very  distinguished  guests. 
Mr.  Marion  Walker,  the  former  AIS  president,  brought  as  his  guests  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boschoff-Mostert,  of  South  Africa.  The  speaker  was  Roy  Davidson,  who 
delighted  the  audience  with  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  native  irises. 
Another  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  educational  displays,  especially  those 
exhibited  by  the  Junior  Section. 

The  gardens  on  the  tour  were  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brinkman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schingler,  Keith  Keppel,  and  the  Melrose  Gardens, 
where  the  seedling  cup  was  presented  to  Sanford  Babson,  of  Visalia,  for  his 
very  ruffled,  well-branched  seedling  in  antique  gold  which  is  presently  un¬ 
named.  The  best  beardless  seedling  award  went  to  Sid  DuBose  for  his  Louisi¬ 
ana  iris  in  the  rose-coral  shades.  The  out-of-Region  guest  awards  went  to 
Pacific  Panorama,  a  beautiful  blue  belonging  to  Neva  Sexton,  of  Wasco;  and 
the  best  beardless  out  of  Region  was  a  yellow-and-cream  spuria  by  Walker 
Ferguson,  of  Escondido. 

Public  Plantings  of  Iris 

The  Region  is  very  proud  of  the  Clara  B.  Rees  Iris  Society,  of  San  Jose, 
and  their  fine  work  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  appreciation  of  iris. 
A  beautiful  garden  of  iris  was  planted  at  Saratoga’s  Villa  Montalvo  as  a  volun¬ 
tary  project.  Villa  Montalvo  was  the  palatial  home  of  the  late  United  States 
Senator  James  D.  Phelan  and  was  willed  to  the  public  as  a  nonprofit  cultural 
center.  Another  planting  is  planned  for  a  redevelopment  area  in  the  eitv  of 
Santa  Cruz,  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Ghio,  the  area  chairman. 

Iris  shows  were  held  by  five  societies:  the  Amateur  Iris  Society,  of  Gridley; 
the  Clara  B.  Rees  Iris  Society;  the  Central  Valley  Iris  Society,  Modesto;  the 
Cascade  Wonderland  Iris  Society,  of  Redding;  and  the  Sacramento  Iris 
Society. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  the  formation  of  new  local  societies.  One  is 
the  Tulare  Iris  Society,  in  the  city  of  Tulare.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Fail  is  the  president 
and  Mrs.  Jim  Ingle  the  secretary.  This  new  society  has  invited  the  Region 
to  its  area  for  the  1961  Spring  Meeting  and  the  main  speaker  will  be  Tell 
Muhlestein.  The  other  new  society  is  the  Mt.  Diablo  Iris  Society,  whose 
president  is  Donald  Artz  and  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Grace  V.  Mills,  both  of 
Antioch. 

The  1960  fall  meeting  of  the  Region  will  be  held  in  Redding,  our  hosts 
being  the  Amateur  Iris  Society,  with  Mrs.  Metta  Belle  Eames  in  charge  of 
arrangements.  This  meeting  will  be  educational.  We  will  stress  judging  of 
Siberians  and  Louisianas,  test  garden  information  on  the  national  level, 
robin  activities,  and  Regional  public  relations  projects. 

Region  15  Mrs.  Mildred  Lyon ,  Rl  P 

As  usual,  southern  California  had  unseasonably  warm  weather  in  February. 
As  a  result  our  season  started  early,  and  then  with  the  coming  of  a  cool  spell 
it  lasted  far  beyond  our  fondest  dreams. 

In  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Area  there  were  two  shows.  The  Centinela 
Valley  Society  held  theirs  April  24  and  25  at  Sportsman  Park  in  Los  Angeles. 
Forty-five  exhibitors  placed  250  entries.  The  second  show,  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  California  Iris  Society,  was  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  State  and 
County  Arboretum  in  Arcadia,  April  30  and  May  1.  Here  36  exhibitors  made 
358  individual  entries  which  included  tall  bearded,  spuria,  Louisiana,  Siberian, 
Pacific  Coast  improved  natives,  bulbous,  and  arilbreds.  One  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  attractions  of  the  show  was  the  educational  exhibit  set  up  by  Mrs.  Doris 
Foster,  in  which  she  displayed  instruments  and  materials  used  in  embryo 
culture,  and  actual  plants  growing  in  test  tubes  at  various  stages  of  their 
development. 

The  strictly  Regional  activities  were  all  pointed  toward  the  Dinner  Meeting, 
held  April  30  in  Sherman  Oaks.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  for  our  speakers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Bosehoff-Mostert  from  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Stevens  of  New  Zealand,  who  stopped  off  in  southern  California  on 
their  way  to  the  National  Convention. 

So  that  our  guests  could  view  some  of  the  newer  introductions,  five  gardens 
held  open  house  April  30  and  May  1.  In  our  garden  were  the  introductions 
of  David  Lyon,  Laura  Burbridge,  the  late  George  Coppedge,  many  guests  and 
other  relatively  new  iris.  Riverbank  Gardens,  the  mutual  effort  of  Lura  Roach 
and  Barbara  Serdynski,  demonstrated  how  well  a  piece  of  flood-control  land 
could  be  beautifully  landscaped  with  tall  bearded,  spuria,  Japanese,  and  aril- 
bred  iris.  Then  there  was  the  private  little  gem  of  Elsie  Heimer  that  proved 
that  an  iris  garden  does  not  have  to  be  large  to  have  exquisite  beauty.  The 
always  interesting  garden  of  Clarke  Cosgrove  featured  iris  in  the  perennial 
border.  Last  but  in  no  way  least,  we  viewed  the  hobby  garden  of  Jennie  and 
Russell  Hopson.  Here  masses  of  seedlings  vied  with  the  named  varieties  for 
attention. 

On  May  17  almost  forty  members  of  our  Region  arrived  in  Portland  for 
the  National  Convention. 


Regional  Test  Garden  Planned 

Future  activities  include  a  picnic  on  September  19  at  the  home  of  Grace 
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Kallam,  and  we  will  have  ground-breaking  ceremonies  on  August  27  for  our 
new  iris  test  garden,  sponsored  by  Region  15,  at  the  Los  Angeles  State  and 
County  Arboretum.  The  Arboretum  has  made  available  this  area  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  hybridizers  of  this  and  other  Regions  to  gain  recognition 
and  provide  a  greater  opportunity  for  judges  to  observe  seedlings,  identified 
by  an  assigned  number,  for  impartial  judging  in  competition  for  HC  awards. 
The  Test  Garden  Committee  consists  of  George  Spalding,  chairman;  Polly 
Anderson,  Clarke  Cosgrove,  Mildred  Lyon,  and  Marion  Walker.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  Mr.  Spalding,  at  the  Los  Angeles  State  and  County 
Arboretum,  301  N.  Baldwin  Avenue,  Arcadia,  California. 

With  our  growth,  it  has  been  felt  that  greater  interest  and  activity  could 
be  stimulated  if  area  chairmen  were  appointed.  First  to  be  appointed  are 
Marion  Walker  for  Ventura-Santa  Barbara,  and  Ralph  Johnson  for  Arizona. 
As  the  need  is  seen,  additional  chairman  will  be  appointed;  especially  is  this 
likely  in  Kern  County  and  the  San  Bernardino-Riverside  district,  for  we  have 
received  glowing  reports  of  increases  in  activities  in  these  areas. 

Appended  are  reports  on  activities  in  Arizona,  which  is  now  a  part  of 
Region  15. 

GOING  FOR  SIXTY! 

Arizona  officially  became  a  part  of  Region  15  in  the  fall  of  1959,  and  the 
members  in  the  State  all  agree  it  was  a  fine  change,  although  not  many  could 
participate  in  the  Region  15  Spring  Meeting.  Our  membership  stands  at  46, 
which  is  a  gain  of  13  with  only  five  losses.  We  hope  soon  to  reach  69. 

Our  activities  included  the  fourth  annual  show  held  April  9  and  10  with 
the  Scottsdale  Garden  Club,  a  dinner  meeting  with  28  attending,  and  two 
special  meetings  of  the  Phoenix  Iris  Society. 

We  have  had  fine  newspaper  publicity  for  all  our  events.  I  made  six  talks 
to  garden  clubs  and  have  scheduled  four  so  far  for  1960-61.  Local  interest  is 
growing  and  we  hope  to  make  a  good  showing  at  the  Regional  meeting  and 
show  next  spring.— Ralph  A.  Johnson,  Area  Chairman  for  Arizona. 

PHOENIX  IRIS  CLUB 

Following  our  very  successful  iris  show,  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer.  Some  of  the  “old  hands’’  even  decided  that  the  Club  should  be 
disbanded  and  each  of  us  go  his  individual  and  separate  way.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  of  this  was  to  make  all  of  us  think  a  little  more  and  reassess  our 
Club’s  function,  shortcomings,  and  whole  overall  program.  The  result  has 
been  an  entirely  revitalized  program. 

1.  A  definite  planned  recruitment  program  for  new  members,  the  emphasis 
being  conceptually,  “You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  belong.”  With  this 
in  mind  each  new  member  is  given  a  copy  of  the  AIS  publication,  What  Every 
Iris  Grower  Should  Know.  Secondly,  he  is  advised  by  the  older  members  to 
beware  of  the  pitfalls  of  catalogitis,  and  that  being  a  millionaire  is  nice,  but 
not  a  necessity  for  being  an  iris  nut.  To  further  this  idea  and  to  help  in  his 
beginning  program,  all  of  the  older  members  are  pooling  their  surplus 
rhizomes,  from  which  a  representative  number  are  selected  for  the  new 
member— gratis,  of  course. 

2.  During  an  evaluation  of  our  iris  show,  one  thing  became  apparent— too 
many  of  us  were  growing  the  same  varieties.  For  example,  over  thirty  exhibi¬ 
tion  stalks  of  Joseph’s  Mantle  v.  one  of  Ginger.  Our  second  program  then 
became  essentially  this:  Canvass  the  membership  on  what  their  anticipated 
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orders  will  be,  so  that  we  will  duplicate  as  little  as  possible— particularly  oo 
new  varieties  (the  swapping  potential  here  is  astronomical). 

3.  Due  to  our  particular  climatic  conditions,  we  wrote  to  some  growers 
offering  guesting  facilities  for  test  purposes,  promising  a  full  report  on  their 
plants  in  our  area.  If  you  haven’t  been  contacted,  remember,  this  is  a  begin¬ 
ning.  If  you  are  interested,  let  us  know;  we’d  love  to  have  you  and  think 
both  of  us  can  learn  something. 

4.  A  reaffirmation,  particularly  to  new  members,  of  a  constant  open-house 
invitation  for  all  members  to  each  other.  All  of  us  like  to  show  off  and  con¬ 
versely,  all  of  us  can  learn  something  from  the  other  fellow. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  will  continue  our  attempts  to  make  each 
meeting  program  as  interesting  as  possible  (guest  speakers,  etc.). 

We  think  we  need  something  like  this  to  keep  us  going  and  growing.  Have 
we  missed  a  few  tricks  that  you  know  about?— David  W.  Owen,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Region  17  Dr.  ].  W.  Collier ,  RVP 

During  1960  Region  17  (Texas)  enjoyed  one  of  its  most  successful  seasons. 
The  blooming  season  in  most  all  sections  was  excellent  although  about  a  week 
later  than  usual.  Fellowship  among  our  AIS  members  and  other  iris  lovers 
reached  a  new  high  this  year. 

Our  Regional  Meeting  was  held  in  Temple  on  April  9  and  10.  Bylaws  were 
adopted  and  we  feel  confident  they  provide  the  necessary  features  to  insure 
efficient  conduct  of  Regional  activities.  All  Regional  officers  specified  in  the 
Bylaws  have  been  appointed  and  are  carrying  out  their  duties  in  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  manner.  Additional  committee  chairmen  have  been  appointed  for 
various  activities. 

Areas  within  the  Region  were  more  clearly  defined  and  the  leadership  of 
Area  Chairmen  has  been  stressed  and  also  improved.  There  are  nine  area 
chairmen  in  the  Region  now  and  several  areas  are  large  enough  to  be  sub¬ 
divided  if  and  when  AIS  membership  is  increased  and  leadership  can  be 
secured. 

New  iris  societies  were  organized  this  year  and  at  present  we  have  about  a 
dozen  active  local  societies  in  the  Region.  First  shows  were  staged  at  El  Paso, 
Fort  Worth,  and  Palestine.  The  interest  created  through  the  fellowship  and 
shows  staged  by  our  local  societies  provides  much  of  the  true  strength  of  our 
Region  and  its  success. 

Plans  are  already  being  made  for  an  outstanding  Regional  Meeting  in  1961 
with  Fort  Worth  as  the  host  city. 

Our  membership  continues  to  increase  and  our  delinquents  are  being  held 
to  a  minimum.  Total  membership  of  the  Region  is  about  480  as  of  August  1. 
Our  membership  chairman,  Elizabeth  Bergin,  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
membership  gains  of  the  Region.  Through  her  letters  of  welcome  to  new 
members  and  close  attention  to  delinquent  members,  our  membership  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  healthy  growth  in  most  areas. 

The  Region  17  Newsletter  continues  to  provide  the  exchange  of  news  that 
is  urgently  needed  in  a  big  Region.  Mr.  McMillan  has  attempted  to  include 
items  that  appeal  to  both  new  and  old  members  alike.  The  Newsletter  is  sent 
to  each  AIS  member  in  the  Region  free  of  charge  and  nonmembers  may 
receive  it  for  a  dollar  per  year. 
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Photograph  by  Vernon  Cox 

Officers  of  Region  17 


Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Stayton  Nunn,  Immediate  Past  RVP;  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Bergin, 
Membership  Chairman;  Dr.  J.  W.  Collier,  Regional  Vice  President;  David  J.  Flesh, 
Robin  Director;  H.  H.  Henkelman,  Regional  Bulletin  Representative;  Martin  Mc¬ 
Millan,  Editor  of  Regional  Newsletter. 


The  Regional  treasury  has  been  strengthened,  largely  by  donations  from 
rhizome  sales  at  various  locations.  More  sales  are  planned  in  late  August  and 
September. 

A  very  good  group  attended  the  National  Convention  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
The  best  count  was  over  30  and  several  were  given  the  title  of  “Gay  Texan” 
during  the  bus  tours. 

Truly  1930  was  a  good  year  for  Region  17. 

Region  19  Joseph  Gatty ,  RVP 

In  January,  the  officers  of  this  still  young  Regional  organization  met,  con¬ 
sidered,  and  set  into  motion  an  accelerated  program  of  iris  events  designed 
to  give  the  membership  opportunities  to  supplement  their  National  member¬ 
ship  through  Regional  activity.  The  policy  adopted  has  been  successful. 

The  importance  of  good,  informative  meetings  cannot  be  overestimated.  We 
have  learned  by  presenting  the  best  available  speakers  and  illustrated  lectures 
that  new  iris  interests  are  adopted  by  the  membership,  thus  widening  the 
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iris  potential  of  the  Region  which  comprises  New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island. 
We  have  learned  also  that  as  the  interest  of  the  membership  grows  so  must 
the  ability  of  the  AIS  accredited  judges  of  the  Region,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  a  judges’  tour  was  scheduled  during  the  peak  of  the  median 
season.  The  gardens  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dennis,  Mr.  Edwin  Rundlett,  and  my 
own  have  many  named  varieties  of  medians  as  well  as  median  seedlings,  and 
what  better  way  for  a  judge  to  learn  the  basic  qualities  of  a  good  median  than 
to  compare  the  best  that  is  Baria,  Blue  Denim,  and  Brassie  with  poor 
progeny  in  a  seedling  row.  The  tour  proved  to  be  not  only  informative  but 
fun  as  well,  and  the  sharing  of  the  day  with  members  of  the  Three  Islands 
Area  of  Region  2  made  for  a  free  exchange  of  iris  comments  and  interest. 

As  the  tall  bearded  season  drew  near  activity  within  the  Region  reached  a 
new  high.  Our  iris  exhibit  on  May  29,  under  the  capable  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  was  an  outstanding  display  of  specimen  stalks  and  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  beautiful  Blake  Hall  of  Rutgers  University  which  could  not  help 
but  impress  the  attending  public.  An  innovation  in  staging,  that  of  placing 
the  cut  specimens  on  low  tables  thus  giving  one  the  impression  of  viewing 
the  irises  as  one  sees  them  in  the  garden,  bore  out  Mrs.  Dennis’  faith  in  the 
idea;  it  made  the  difference  between  an  iris  show  and  an  Iris  Show.  We 
hope  that  Dr.  Randolph,  Bee  Warburton,  and  Jack  Goett  will  return  to  judge 
our  next  exhibit. 

A  tour  in  the  tall  bearded  season  was  doubly  important  for  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  for  it  was  an  opportunity  to  see  the  many  irises  and  iris  gardens  that 
will  be  a  part  of  the  AIS  Convention  in  1981.  This  tour,  on  May  28,  brought 
us  to  the  fine  garden  of  David  F.  Johnson,  of  Dunellen.  Here  Whole  Cloth, 
Allegiance,  and  Swan  Ballet  were  putting  on  a  lavish  display  of  color. 
Here  too  one  could  not  help  admire  the  fine  seedlings  of  Mr.  Johnson.  His 
cream  Telleride,  velvet-red  Timbuctoo,  and  smooth  brown  Autumn  Luster 
have  become  Regional  favorites  and  with  good  reason.  From  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Johnson  we  headed  north  to  the  town  of  Montvale  and  the  garden  of 
Miles  S.  Kuchar.  Here  iris  are  grown  as  iris  should  be  grown  and  the  guest 
iris  were  near  their  peak  on  this  day.  Here,  to  name  a  few,  were  Edenite, 
the  unusual  laced  pastel  Point  Lace,  and  the  different  Chinquapin— all  out¬ 
standing. 

We  hope  that  on  May  25,  1961,  we,  the  members  of  Region  19,  may 
welcome  the  old  and  new  friends  of  every  AIS  Region.  Region  19  will  be 
yours  at  that  time. 

Region  24  W .  T .  Bledsoe ,  RVP 

Region  24  (Alabama  and  Mississippi)  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
1969  toward  educating  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  better  irises. 

Shows  were  held  in  Alabama  at  Guntersville  and  Huntsville,  and  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  at  Meridian  and  Jackson.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Guntersville  and 
Meridian  exhibitions  were  firsts  and  were  both  highly  successful. 

Tl  ie  Huntsville  group  has  undertaken  a  project  for  an  iris  garden  on  the 
spacious  grounds  of  Burritt  Museum,  high  atop  Monte  Sano  Mountain  at  the 
eastern  city  limits.  This  garden  will  be  open  to  the  public  and  will  feature 
the  newer  varieties. 

Members  from  our  region  were  unusually  active  in  visiting  other  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  during  bloom  season.  Comments  from  some  of  them  follow: 
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Mrs.  Littlejohn  Upshur,  Jackson,  Mississippi:  “I  attended  my  first  national 
AIS  meet  this  spring  in  Portland,  and  it  was  a  wonderful  experience  for  me. 
I  was  very  proud  that  “far-off’’  Mississippi  had  four  people  in  attendance. 
Rococo  was  the  prettiest  plicata  I’ve  ever  seen.  Grand  Teton  and  Whole 
Cloth  were  superb,  as  were  Allaglow,  Galilee,  and  White  Swan.  The 
cold  rains  and  the  soggy  grounds  have  already  faded  from  memory,  but  the 
hospitality  shown  us  will  remain  with  11s  always.’’ 

Mrs.  Ernest  Batson,  Florence,  Alabama:  “In  our  local  area  here  known  as 
“The  Tri-Cities,”  made  up  of  Florence,  Sheffield,  and  Tuscumbia,  many 
new  and  exciting  seedlings  have  appeared.  Dr.  Earl  Fraser’s  frilly  and 
ruffled  pastel  blue  from  (New  Snow  x  Azure  Skies)  X  Blue  Sapphire  has 
heavy  substance  and  width  of  hafts.  Miss  Flora  McGee  has  a  progeny  of 
Jane  Phillips  X  Capitola,  a  medium-blue  self  with  a  blue  beard,  which 
shows  typical  onco  form  with  unusually  good  branching  and  substance.  Some 
of  the  new  irises  which  were  outstanding  here  were: 

“Intriguer.— A  blue  veil  of  mystery,  graceful,  and  beautifully  ruffled. 
Curl’d  Cloud.— Magnificent  white  with  greenish  tinge  on  the  falls.  Pretty 
Carol.— A  rich  orchid  self  with  the  widest  parts  I  have  seen  to  date.  Beauti¬ 
ful  and  distinctive.  Sentimental  Journey.— Pale  blue,  large  and  ruffled.  Top 
quality.  It  will  take  the  storms  and  winds,  and  has  excellent  habits  of  growth. 
Allegiance.— New  navy-blue  coloring.  Usually  steals  the  show  because  in 
addition  to  having  excellent  form,  it  is  very  floriferous  and  has  good  growing 
habits.” 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Sisson,  Sheffield,  Alabama:  “With  Mrs.  Ernest  Batson,  I  went 
“iris  rambling”  northward,  after  our  own  bloom  season  was  over.  In  the 
Hinkle  garden,  at  Marion,  Illinois,  I  was  impressed  among  others  with  the 
following: 

“Royal  Anthem.— A  flaring  violet  self  with  a  lighter  beard.  Melissa.— 
An  attractive  and  sturdy  medium-blue  self.  Glittering  Amber.— Well  named; 
a  gleaming  apricot  blend,  ruffled  and  very  wide.  Seedling  L-50.— An  unex¬ 
celled  white,  ruffled  and  fluted;  excellent  substance  and  branching. 

“In  the  Palmer  garden,  St.  Louis,  Lilting  Melody  was  outstanding.  This 
is  a  new  clear  pink,  one  of  the  best,  with  superlative  form  and  branching. 

“Dr.  Branch’s  garden  in  Piper  City,  Illinois,  showed  to  good  advantage 
Blue  Fantasy,  a  white  deepening  to  blue  with  a  beautiful  white-tipped 
beard;  Captain  Gallant,  a  deep  red,  smooth  and  heavy,  with  wide  falls 
and  a  self  beard,  and  Baby  Dreams,  a  lavender  rose  of  good  substance  and 
form.” 

The  youngest  Region  is  maturing. 


Kodachrome  Iris  Slides 

Pending  the  appointment  of  a  new  chairman  of  the  Photographic  Com¬ 
mittee,  requests  for  the  rental  of  AIS  color  slides  of  irises  should  be  addressed 
to  Clifford  W.  Benson,  2237  Tower  Grove  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri. 
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FLIGHT  LINES 

Robin  Directors  and  Members  Please  Note 

Changes  in  procedure  in  several  large  robin  divisions  have  been  made. 
The  Hybridizing  Division,  headed  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette,  will  be  revised  to 
accommodate  the  more  advanced  breeders  interested  in  technical  and  theo¬ 
retical  discussions.  Henceforth  this  division  will  be  known  as  the  Advanced 
Hybridizing  Division.  A  new  General  Hybridizing  Division  for  beginning  and 
average  breeders  has  been  formed,  with  Mrs.  George  S.  (Lura)  Roach,  Sr.,  as 
chairman.  This  group  will  work  in  close  coordination  with  the  recently 
organized  Irises  in  General  Division,  of  which  Mrs.  Barbara  Serdynski  is 
Chairman.  The  two  latter  groups  are  designed  primarily  for  those  irisarians 
who  want  to  develop  a  good  background  for  more  advanced  work  before 
branching  into  specialized  fields,  or  who  are  interested  in  more  general 
discussions.  Provision  is  also  being  made  in  our  Robin  Program  to  accommo¬ 
date  those  who  have  numerous  commercial  irises  to  their  credit,  and  those  who 
are  working  to  compile  records  of  various  lines  for  published  references.  These 
robins  are  classified  as  Advanced  Iris  Breeders  robins  and  are  under  the 
supervision  of  Robert  B.  Milner. 

The  Advanced  Hybridizing,  Irises  in  General,  General  Hybridizing  and 
Tall  Bearded  Divisions  are  stepping  up  their  efficiency  by  a  new  operating 
arrangement.  Division  Directors  are  being  assigned  to  groups  of  ten  robins 
each,  to  assist  the  robin  directors  in  charge  of  the  individual  robins.  It  is 
expected  that  this  same  pattern  for  operation  will  follow  in  all  robin  divisions 
having  twenty  or  more  robins.  Each  robin  in  any  division  will  have  a  reporter 
who  selects  appropriate  comments  from  the  robin  members  for  consideration 
for  Flight  Lines. 

The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Marguerite  Evans,  Yuma,  Arizona,  as  the  new 
Divisional  Chairman  of  Aril  Robins  has  been  announced  by  National  Robin 
Director  John  Bartholomew.  Mrs.  Evans  will  succeed  H.  Valmar  Slamova, 
who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Aril  groups. 

Help  Wanted — No  Experience  Needed 

Robin  directors  are  badly  needed  in  all  divisions,  mainly  in  the  larger 
Hybridizing  and  Tall  Bearded  Divisions.  One  does  not  necessarily  need 
experience,  either  in  the  iris  subject  matter  under  discussion,  or  in  robin 
directing,  to  give  us  valuable  assistance  in  conducting  the  Robin  Program. 
The  most  important  attribute  that  a  robin  director  can  have  is  the  ability  to 
keep  the  robin  going  on  schedule  by  a  few  simple  steps,  and  to  assist  the 
group  in  keeping  the  discussions  going. 

Those  interested  in  serving  the  Society  as  Robin  Directors  should  drop  a 
note  for  more  information  to  Mr.  Fremont  Radcliffe,  102  North  Street,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  California. 

Iris  Culture 

We  like  to  get  a  load  of  well  rotted  manure  each  fall  and  spread  it  on  the 
iris  just  before  freezing,  then  spade  it  in  next  spring.  We  use  bone  meal  any 
time  of  the  year,  especially  at  planting  time,  and  every  spring.  We  also  use 
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a  dressing  of  complete  fertilizer  such  as  Vigoro  or  its  equivalent.  After  hot 
weather  is  over,  but  before  fall  growth  sets  in,  we  hoe  in  0-10-10  or  0-20-20 
commercial,  to  harden  the  plants  off  for  winter.  With  no  nitrogen,  this 
doesn’t  cause  lush  growth  but  it  does  seem  to  help  the  plants  prepare  for 
winter  better  than  they  might  otherwise  do.  Manure  applied  later  acts  only 
as  a  mulch,  although  winter  rain  and  snow  carry  some  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  into  the  soil  and  the  next  spring  it  makes  a  fine  soil  conditioner. 

Art  Blodgett,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  trouble  in  the  spring  comes  from  weak,  poorly 
nourished  plants  of  the  previous  season.  We  start  feeding  as  soon  as  bloom 
is  over,  thereby  replacing  some  of  the  vigor  that  was  used  up  this  growing 
and  blooming  season  —Barbara  Serdynski,  Los  Angeles,  California 

We  use  10-10-10  farm  fertilizer  sparingly  between  the  rows  (30  inches 
apart)  early  in  the  spring  and  again  as  soon  as  growth  starts  after  transplant¬ 
ing  in  July,  or  on  established  beds  at  the  same  time.  Last  year  we  increased 
the  percentage  of  phosphorus  and  potash  by  adding  superphosphate  and 
0-0-30  farm  fertilizer.  We  are  careful  to  keep  it  away  from  the  rhizomes 
at  time  of  application,  allowing  rains  and  subsequent  cultivation  and  root 
growth  to  make  it  available  to  the  plant.  To  my  mind  this  late-summer  fertili¬ 
zation  induces  prolific  bloom,  but  more  important,  it  sends  the  plant  into  our 
tough  winters  in  a  very  vigorous  condition.  It  is  our  belief  that  most  of  the 
ills  apparent  in  the  spring  are  due  to  insufficient  vigor  at  the  start  of  winter. 
We  have  found  for  soil  improvement  that  compost  made  from  alfalfa  hay  is 
quite  equal  to  cow  manure  and  particularly  when  used  with  our  fertilizing 
program.— Ferris  Gaskill,  Barrington,  Illinois 

Some  of  the  bushiest  iris  plants  I  have  are  growing  where  we  had  a  rabbit 
hutch.  It  had  been  cultivated  for  two  or  three  years  before  the  present  plants 
were  put  there  so  it  was  well  rotted.— Lee  Kohler,  Corvallis,  Oregon 

I’ve  been  using  newspaper  to  control  weeds.  I  wet  them,  then  lay  them  on 
the  rows  around  individual  perennials  and  other  plants.  If  necessary,  I  lay 
laths  or  something  to  keep  the  papers  from  blowing.  I  have  used  this  method 
since  midsummer  and  found  no  weeds  have  come  up  where  the  paper  lies. 
I  am  leaving  them  on  this  winter  and  spring  so  that  any  seed  in  the  ground 
will  not  live  if  it  sprouts.  It  does  not  look  so  well  but  neither  do  the  weeds. 
I  would  much  rather  do  this  than  use  herbicides  where  plants  are  involved; 
for  unplanted  ground,  herbicides  are  a  different  thing.— Frances  Ellis,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa 


Iris  Photography 

Backgrounds 

For  backgrounds,  I  use  30"  X  40"  colored  cards,  obtained  from  stationers 
or  art  stores,  in  gray,  light  blue,  or  green.  They  can  be  held  in  place  with 
thin,  light,  wooden  laths  stuck  in  the  ground  and  held  with  thumbtacks  or 
some  other  simple  way.— C.  A.  Monro,  Oroville,  California 

We  made  some  slides  using  gray  felt  paper  as  a  backdrop.  It  worked 
nicely  as  that  color  goes  well  with  any  iris.  I  also  have  a  piece  of  red  cor¬ 
rugated  art  paper  that  looks  nice  in  back  of  the  deep  yellows.  Both  pieces 
are  stiff  enough  to  hold  in  place  fairly  easily  and  roll  up  for  carrying.— Annie 
Glitsch,  Woodward,  Oklahoma 
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A  neutral  gray  would  be  a  very  good  backdrop  choice.  With  different 
lighting  and  emulsions,  the  gray  would  change  a  great  deal,  picking  up 
other  color  tints,  but  these  color  tints  would  always  be  harmonious  with  the 
?  center  of  interest.  Our  living  room  wall  is  a  grayed  bluish-green,  very  soft, 
and  makes  a  terrific  background  color  for  almost  any  subject.  Usually  the 
I  color  is  never  recorded  completely  accurately,  but  the  results  are  always 
pleasing.— Don  Thompson,  Steelton,  Pennsylvania 

I  would  look  into  a  background  board  of  neutral  color  (I  prefer  gray) 
for  single  iris  shots.  You  will  find  the  results  much  more  pleasing.  But  watch 
the  meter  values;  you  get  higher  readings.— W.  O.  Elliot,  Brighton,  Ontario 

Words  From  the  ( Camera)  Wise 

For  a  group  of  plants  in  an  area  no  larger  than  6  or  8  feet,  flash  at  night 
j  really  gave  some  nice  pictures.  The  flowers  stand  out  so  much  better  and 
the  background  detail  disappears.— D.  C.  Nearpass,  Beltsville,  Maryland 

I  try  to  take  as  many  of  my  iris  slides  as  possible  early  in  the  season.  The 
first  blooms  are  generally  of  the  highest  quality,  and  many  times  you  find 
a  full  bud  tucked  beside  a  full  blossom,  which  may  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
appearance  of  the  single  blossom.  Also,  early  in  the  season,  there  is  not  the 
profusion  of  bloom,  which  tends  to  detract,  in  the  background  of  your  shots.— 
Vincent  Wiley,  Columbus,  Ohio 

My  personal  likes  for  color  slides  would  run  like  this:  Close  to  true  color, 
sharp,  and  above  all,  no  washy,  ieky  background  to  ruin  the  overall  pleasing 
sense  of  beauty  which  is  our  main  reason  for  using  color.— Tom  Brown,  Walla 
Walla,  Washington 

Much  mention  has  been  made  of  the  new  ultra  high  speed  Ektachrome  160 
ASA.  With  a  borrowed  box  I  tried  out  a  couple  of  rolls  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  colors  turned  out  just  a  bit  flat.  It  may  be  that  I  need  to  make  some 
adjustments  in  diaphragm  settings  and  alter  light  control  to  get  the  best 
results.  After  reading  comments  of  others  about  using  this  film  on  the  blues 
I  certainly  want  to  give  it  another  trial.  The  high  emulsion  factor  of  the  new 
Ektachrome  makes  it  attractive  for  subnormal  light  conditions.—/.  O.  Riley, 
Denver,  Colorado 

In  photographing  a  single  flower  I  try  to  move  in  until  the  lower  tips  of 
the  falls  just  about  touch  the  sides  of  the  viewfinder,  and  I  use  a  vertical 
format.  This  fills  the  frame,  and  by  choosing  a  larger  diaphragm  setting  the 
background  can  be  blurred  to  eliminate  unwanted  matter  .—Bennett  Jones, 
Portland,  Oregon 

On  the  subject  of  dark  iris,  if  the  brightness  range  doesn’t  fall  between 
“A”  and  “C”  position  on  the  Weston  meter,  then  the  darks  are  beyond  the 
range  of  the  film.  By  using  the  “C”  position  on  the  meter,  instead  of  the 
“Normal  arrow,  you  expose  for  the  lower  range  of  the  film  and  sacrifice  the 
highlights.  A  blue  flashbulb  would  compress  the  scene  somewhat  so  that 
the  dark  iris  would  record  fairly  well.  Then,  too,  there’s  the  possibility  of 
using  foil  or  white  reflectors  to  bounce  additional  light  into  these  dusky 
beauties.  With  the  new  high  speed  Ektachrome  I  don’t  think  these  dark  ones 
will  be  too  much  of  a  problem.— Don  Thompson,  Steelton,  Pennsylvania 

I  liked  most  of  the  exposures  made  in  a  gray,  moist  atmosphere.  Colors 
were  clean,  crisp  and  raindrops  on  the  petals  always  interest  an  audience.— 
Bennett  Jones,  Portland,  Oregon 
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DEATHS 

Mrs.  Audrey  B.  Cottam,  Union,  Missouri;  on  June  2,  1980. 

Fred  DeForest,  Canby,  Oregon;  on  August  9,  1960.  (See  page  44) 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Knopf,  Campbell,  California;  on  July  23,  1960. 

T.  Lloyd  Pillow,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  on  August  19,  1960. 

Sam  Sargo,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas;  on  June  28,  1960. 

Howard  R.  Watkins,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland;  May  14,  1960. 

Howard  R.  Watkins 

A  former  secretary  of  the  American  Iris  Society  and  retired  chemist  with 
the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Howard  R.  Watkins,  82,  died  May 
14,  1960,  at  his  home  in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

Appointed  secretary  of  the  AIS  in  July  1937,  as  successor  to  Mr.  B.  Y. 
Morrison,  who  had  previously  served  both  as  secretary  and  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  Mr.  Watkins  held  this  important  office  until  October  1947,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Y.  Caldwell,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Having  started  growing  irises  in  the  early  1920’s,  Howard— as  he  was 
known  to  his  many  friends  in  the  Society— maintained  for  many  years  at  his 
home  a  garden  showplace  for  iris  enthusiasts.  In  failing  health  for  some 
time,  he  nevertheless  continued  to  enjoy  his  garden  and  only  the  day  before 
he  died  had  cut  a  large  selection  of  varieties  which  were  just  coming  into 
bloom. 

As  an  officer  and  director  of  the  AIS  during  the  second  and  third  decades 
of  its  existence,  Mr.  Watkins  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  growth 
and  welfare  of  the  Society. 


How  to  Join  an  AIS  Robin 

Applications  for  membership  in  Robins  in  any  Division  may  be  made  directly 
to  National  Robin  Director,  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove  Street,  Milton  86, 
Massachusetts.  Please  indicate  the  Division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll.  The 
Irises  in  General  Division  is  recommended  for  fairly  new  irisarians  wishing  to 
gain  broad  background  in  both  tall  bearded  and  other  types  of  irises.  This  Division 
also  has  special  groups  for  those  interested  in  growing  irises  for  exhibition.  The 
General  Hybridizing  Division  is  recommended  for  beginning  and  average 
breeders.  Those  interested  in  joining  a  robin  within  their  Regions  may  contact 
either  the  National  Robin  Director  or  their  own  Regional  Robin  Representative.  The 
AIS  offers  robin  groups  within  the  following  Divisions  of  interest: 


Irises  in  General 
Tall  Bearded 
Arils  and  Arilbreds 
Medians  in  General 
Border  Bearded 
Miniature  Tall  Bearded 
Intermediate  Bearded 
Standard  Dwarf  Bearded 
Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded 
General  Hybridizing 
Advanced  Hybridizing 


Louisiana  Irises 
Siberians 
Japanese 
Spurias 

Species  and  Natives 
Reblooming  Irises 
Iris  Photography 
Historical  Irises 
International  (  General  ) 
Regional  Robins 
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How  to  Register  an  Iris 

1.  Write  to  our  Registrar-Recorder,  Mrs.  Walter  Colquitt,  487  Albany, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  a  check  for  the 
registration  fee  payable  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  registration  to  the  total  of  ten 
L  registrations  in  one  year;  above  that  the  fee  is  $4.00. 

3.  Select  a  name  which  has  not  been  previously  registered,  which  can  be 
submitted  for  approval  when  you  write  for  the  blank.  If  you  will  first  look 
in  the  1939  and  1949  Check  Lists  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar 

,  since  1949  to  see  if  the  name  has  been  previously  registered,  you  will  save 
time  for  yourself  and  for  the  Registrar.  Please  also  suggest  an  alternate  name. 
Mrs.  Colquitt  will  hold  an  approved  name  for  a  short  time  to  enable  you  to 
complete  the  blank  and  send  it  back,  but  a  name  is  not  registered  until  the 
)  registration  blank  is  filed  and  approved  by  her.  A  registration  certificate  will 
then  be  sent  to  you. 

4.  The  name  of  a  person  cannot  be  registered  without  the  written  permis- 
I  sion  of  that  person,  or  the  next  of  kin,  if  that  person  be  deceased. 

5.  Make  parentage  records  as  explicit  as  possible.  Color  descriptions  should 
be  concise,  and  you  are  asked  to  suggest  a  color  code  conforming  to  the  latest 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Color  Classification. 

6.  Classifications  will  conform  to  the  rules  for  bearded  irises,  as  outlined  in 
the  January  1958  Bulletin  (pages  9  to  17).  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are 

l  most  important. 

7.  Introduction.  An  introduction  is  an  offering  for  sale  in  a  catalog,  printed 
list,  or  advertisement  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletin.  It  is  requisite  for 
the  awards  of  the  Society  above  that  of  High  Commendation.  A  variety  is 
not  eligible  for  these  awards  until  recorded  with  Mrs.  Colquitt.  Send  her  a 
copy  of  the  catalog,  list  or  advertisement  and  she  will  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  introduction  has  been  recorded. 

Harold  W.  Knowlton,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Registrations 


New  Life  Memberships 

Mr.  L.  W.  Beeman,  329  North  St.,  Healdsburg,  Calif. 
Mr.  Duncan  Cranford,  R.  1,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mona  Stipp,  R.  1,  Box  79,  Ukiah,  Calif. 


Hints  to  Members 

Prompt  payment  of  dues  will  be  appreciated.  Upon  receipt  of  your  dues 
notice,  please  send  your  check  to  St.  Louis. 

Please  submit  copy  for  the  Bulletin— articles  and  other  material— in  double¬ 
spaced  typing. 

Changing  address?  Then  be  sure  to  send  a  card  to  the  St.  Louis  office 
giving  your  new  address  (including  zone  number,  if  any).  Please  give  three 
or  four  weeks’  notice. 

For  information  regarding  membership  dues,  advertising  rates,  books  and 
pamphlets  for  sale  by  AIS,  how  to  join  a  robin,  how  to  register  an  iris,  etc., 
see  entries  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  on  page  3. 
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THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Offers 


GARDEN  IRISES — Edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph  $  7.95! 

Authoritative— for  amateur,  specialist,  home  gardener,  iris  breeder.  Written 
by  more  than  40  specialists;  over  600  pages;  many  illustrations. 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein  $  4.00 

This  new  publication  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  layman 
can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  effort.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 

THE  IRIS  AND  ITS  CULTURE— Stevens  $  5.00 


While  this  book  was  written  primarily  to  cover  conditions  for  the  growing 
and  breeding  of  irises  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  it  is  equally  valuable  for 
the  iris  grower  in  any  and  every  part  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Stevens  has  written 
from  first-hand  knowledge  and  the  experiences  are  actually  hers. 

WILSON  COLOUR  CHART — Two  vols. ;  Royal  Horticultural 


Society  . $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
AIS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW  .50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  EXHIBITIONS  .50 

THE  IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  $  2.50 

Contains  all  registrations  formerly  contained  in  1942  Supplement  and  in 
the  yearly  Bulletins  from  1942-1950. 

Reprint  of  Registrations:  1951-1953  . $  .50 

Reprint  of  Registrations:  1955-1956  . 50 

Registrations:  1957  . 50 

Membership  List:  1959  .  1.00 

Current  Bulletin:  .  1.00 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available . 50 

National  Test  Garden  Program  (Reprint)  . 25 

Dykes  Medals  Made  Easy — W.  F.  Scott,  Jr.,  (Reprint) . 25 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  .  1.00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beautiful— on 
a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green;  ideal  for 
stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

DUES 


Annual  Membership  . $  5.00 

Triennial  Membership  .  12.50 

Family  Membership  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  Membership  .  15.00 

Sustaining  Membership  .  10.00 

Research  Membership  .  25.00 

Life  Membership  .  100.00 
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WRITE:  CLIFFORD  W.  BENSON,  SEC. 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS  10,  MO. 


r 


COMMERCIAL 

DIRECTORY 


)  Introducing 

ALTHEA'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

You  are  invited  to  come  and 
see  our  Iris — or  write  for  list 

M.  A.  VIERGUTZ 

30470  Grand  River  Ave.,  Farmington,  Mich. 


Quality  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Free  Catalogue — Visitors  Welcome 

BLUE  RIBBON 
IRIS  GARDENS 

9717  West  55th  St.  B,  4  Blocks 
East  of  La  Grange  Road 

LA  GRANGE,  ILL. 


ARIZONA  MISSION 
GARDENS 

P.  O.  BOX  68— SOMERTON,  ARIZONA 
Largest  growers  of  MINEOLA  TANGELOS 
'America's  Newest  Luxury  Fruit' 
Home  of  Dr.  Corliss'  Spuria  and  La.  iris 

EUROPEAN 
GARDEN  TOURS 

with  Dr.  Philip  G.  Corliss  offer 
unusual  features  for  AIS  members 

write:  ARNOLD  TOURS 

79  N  ewbury  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  137-B 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 


BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 
Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 
Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 

1603  Main  Road,  Central  Village,  Mass. 
Winter  Address — Barre,  Mass. 


BUENA  VISTA 
IRIS  GARDENS 

I  13 — No.  University  St.,  Vermillion,  S.D. 
CLIFFORD  W.  SMITH,  Grower 
and  Hybridizer.  Catalog  on  Request. 
DAKOTA-GROWN  HARDY  STOCK 


CHOICE 


BROWN'S 
IRIS  GARDENS 

(Rex  P.  &  Alta  M.  Brown] 
14920  HIGHWAY  99 
LYNNWOOD,  WASH. 


(Nine  miles  North  of  Seattle  Limits) 
FREE  CATALOG— No  color 
Featuring  newest  introductions  of 
DWARF,  MEDIAN  AND  TALL  BEARDED. 
Also  many  other  types  of  Iris. 

Plan  to  visit  us  when  you  come  to 
the  AIS  Convention  in  Portland. 


OVER  1,000 
VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded, 
Dwarf, 

Intermediate 


List  on  request 

CARDINAL 
IRIS  GARDENS 

HAMILTON,  INDIANA 
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C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Qualify  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 

No.  Sacramento  15,  Calif. 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 

Located  near  the  Canadian  border 
Hardy,  field-grown  Iris 
Attractive  Prices 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


CLEVENGER'S  GARDENS 

Best  varieties — Iris,  Hemerocallis 
Seed  from  scientific  crosses 
Send  4c  stamp  for  circular 
DR.  LEWIS  CLEVENGER,  DICK  GIMA 
BOX  X,  KIRKSVILLE,  MO. 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 

NEW  and  DIFFERENT! 

fhe  lovely 

LINSE  HYBRIDS 

Free  catalog . No  color 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Oh  io  Grown  Iris 

LIST  ON  REQUEST— NO  COLOR 

(service  confined  to  states 
east  of  the  Rockies) 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Rd.,  Gates  Mills,  Ohio 

FAIRMOUNT  GARDENS 

Iris  &  Daylily  Introductions  of 

Stedman  Buttrick 
Dr.  Philip  G.  Corliss 
Robert  Kennedy  III 
E.  Greig  Lapham 
Harry  Randall 
Kenneth  Smith 
Jesse  Wills 
Victor  von  Martin 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nesmith 

Hardy  Stock  Catalog  20c 

LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FAY  GARDENS 
ORVILLE  W.  FAY 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

1775  PFINGSTEN  ROAD 
NORTH  BROOK,  ILLINOIS 

Price  list  featuring  own  originations 
Free  on  Request 


£<Ce*uuaid  (faide*t4. 


VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


offer  an  extensive  list  of  bearded  iris,  dwarf 
to  tall,  Japanese,  Siberian  and  Spuria  iris 
and  hemerocallis. 


FEATURING  THE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
OF  WALTER  BUSS 

Beautiful  color  catalog 
free  to  AIS  members. 
Address  Dept.  I. 


THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.  O.  Box  491 — Jefferson,  Texas 

SPECIALISTS  IN  REBLOOMING  IRIS, 
PURE  ARIL  SPECIES, 

AND  FERTILE  ARILBREDS 

Reasonable  prices — clean  stock — all  rigidly 
inspected — guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Also  grow  the  tall  bearded  and  other 
types.  Price  lists  soon — No  color  catalog. 

GARDEN  VISITORS  INVITED  &  WELCOME 

Florence  K.  Flesh  David  J.  Flesh 
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Please  note  new  address 

FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

CHET  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  grower  of 

Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

FINE  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 

THE  NORTH  WILLAMETTE  ALLEY. 

Comprehensive,  up  to  the 
minute  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

ROUTE  3,  BOX  344 

CANBY,  OREGON 

ILLINI  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

FINE  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Featuring  our  ruffled  introductions: 
PURPLE  HEART,  HM'59,  HC'58 
ILLINI  GOLD,  HC'59 

HICKORY  SMOKE,  HC’59 

List  of  modern  iris  on  request 

NORTH  STATE  ST.  ROAD 

MONTICELLO,  ILL. 

FLOWER  LANE  GARDENS 

(ROUTE  1,  BOX  244,  GRESHAM,  ORE.) 

E.  C.  Zuk,  Proprietor 

TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

CATALOG  NO  COLOR 

1  R  1  S  N  O  L  L 

Fred  DeForest 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon 

L.  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

IRIS  and  DAYLILIES 

New  Introductions 

and  Selected  List 

CATALOG  FREE 

HARVEST  LANE 

IRIS  GARDEN 

HINKLE  INTRODUCTIONS 

List  of  over 

300  varieties  on  request 

5142  Harvest  Lane — Toledo  13,  Ohio 

QUALITY  VARIETIES 

QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 

NO  COLOR 

KIRKPATRICK  GARDENS 

Choice  Tall  Bearded  and  Spuria 

Iris  from  the  Round-Up  City 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

240  S.W.  Third  St.,  Pendleton,  Oregon 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 

2307  Butterfield  Road 

YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 

Pooled  Orders 

KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

651  Dry  Creek  Rd.,  Campbell,  Cal. 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

We  grow  quality  rhizomes 

Visitors  always  welcome 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 

From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 
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KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon-grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 


FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo  14,  Ohio 


LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bea  rded  Irs. 
No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 


McGinnis 

IRIS  GARDENS 

New  Introductions 

Lowest  Prices  —  Quality  Rhizomes 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
1231  E.  Oak,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 

MELROSE  GARDENS 

Rt.  I ,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Calif. 


Due  to  our  move,  we  will  issue  no  catalog 
in  I960,  but  will  mail  out  a  list  of  our  past 
and  present  introductions  from  the  following 
breeders: 

Sass-Graham,  Kleinsorge  (border  iris) 
"Doc"  Jonas,  Earl  Roberts,  Sanford  Babson, 
Helen  Stevens,  Ruth  Stephenson,  Walker 
Ferguson,  Bennett  Jones,  Ralph  Conrad,  Sid 
DuBose,  Caroline  Dorman,  Neva  Sexton, 
John  Ohl,  and  W.  B.  Davis  (Daylily). 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(JIM  AN'D  MELBA  HAMBLEN) 
Presenting  for  1 960: 

Bright  Forecast,  Fair  Luzon,  Fairy  Jewels, 
Garden  Party,  Ruffled  Pinafore  and  Teenage 

Catalog  on  Request — No  Color 

FEATURING  THE 
NEWEST  INTRODUCTIONS 
2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 


Lyon  Iris  Gardens 

REMOVAL  SALE 

Property  has  been  sold 
Will  vacate  September  I,  I960 
Orders  will  be  shipped  during  June  &  July 

PRESENTING  INTRODUCTIONS  OF: 
G.  W.  Coppedge  Marion  R.  Walker 
Mrs.  Laura  Burbridge  David  Wm.  Lyon 
CATALOG  FREE  TO  AIS  MEMBERS 
Write  to  same  address  until  further  notice 

704 1 -R  WOODMAN  AVENUE 
VAN  NUYS,  CALIFORNIA 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

AMERICA'S  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 
LISTING  OF 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

(NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS) 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO 

Catalog  on  Request 
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NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
See  April  AIS  Bulletin  Ad 
1501  Fifth  Street,  Wenatchee,  Washington 

QUALITY  IRIS 

Tall,  Dwarf,  &  Japanese 

Also  Daylilies  &  Daffodils 
FREE  LIST  —  NO  COLOR 

PATRICKS  GARDENS 

717  NORTH  G  —  MUSKOGEE,  OKLA. 

JAPANESE  IRIS 

Varieties  of  Distinction  from 
an  authentic  strain  exclusively 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.R.  3 — Box  180,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  I,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  five  new  races  of  Bearded 
Iris:  TWO-SEASON,  LACED,  HORNED, 
TANGERINE-BEARDED  and  FLAT.  Also  a 
full  line  of  new  ONCOBREDS  from  many 
hybridizers,  and  including  the  recent  FER¬ 
TILE  Clarence  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25c  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 

DWARF  and  MEDIAN  IRIS 
Free  List 

RALEIGH  HILLS  GARDENS 

BENNETT  C.  JONES 

5635  S.  W.  Boundary  Street 
Portland  I ,  Oregon 


RENFRO'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

600  North  12th  Street 
FREDERICK,  OKLAHOMA 
Growing  1000  varieties  of  Iris 

Best  of  all  the  older  varieties 
and  new  introductions.  Price  List. 


ROE  NURSERY 

10371  N.  White  Rd.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Bearded  and  Beardless  Iris 
Specializing  in 
so-called  "Green"  Iris 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 


SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 
731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Send  25c  for  60-page  beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  in  natural  color,  featuring  our  own  introduc¬ 
tions  and  those  of  Mrs.  J.  Stevens  and  D.  G. 
Waters. 

RT.  2  BOX  297  SALEM,  OREGON 

SEVILLE  IRIS  GARDENS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

Over  1000  varieties 
LIST  FREE 


THE  BLOOMINGEST  IRIS 

FROM 

SMILEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

9628-50th  AVE.  S.W. 

SEATTLE  16,  WASH. 

Free  Descriptive  Folder 

SOO-PREME-GARDENS 

Growers  of  Outstanding  Iris 

SEE  the  latest  award  winners,  I960  and  1961 
introductions  of  well-known  hybridizers  and  our 
famous  "HM"  iris,  REJOICE,  GOLDEN  CAS¬ 
CADE,  GOLDEN  SPLENDOR,  BLUE  MARVEL, 
SOO-PREME  SUE.  MARION. -GRAND 
RULER,  &  NEW  PENNY,  our  I960  introduc¬ 
tions,  and  thousands  of  seedlings. 

Catalog  on  Request 
HWY.  77,  SOUTH  SIOUX  CITY,  NEBR. 
GEORGE  DUBES  BOB  YOUNG 
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SMITH’S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 
IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 
Catalog  on  Request 

BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

Syllmar  Iris  Gardens 

ELMA  MIESS 
Grower  and  hybridizer  of 
fine  quality  Iris 

234  EAST  AVE.  "L" 

CALIMESA,  CALIFORNIA 
Catalog  free  to  AIS  members. 

Send  50c  for  your  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  Hybridizers  Catalog 
and  Handbook.  Some  back  issues 
still  available. 

Comprehensive  listing  of  many 
kinds  of  bearded  iris  and  hybrids. 

New  Hemerocallis  (daylilies) 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.  PROVO,  UTAH 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 
DAYLILIES 

LUDWIG'S  AMARYLLIS 
CRINUMS 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 
470  DELGADO  DRIVE 
BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 


QUALITY  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 
Compare  my  prices  and  save  on  recent  in¬ 
troductions  and  old  favorites. 

Send  for  free  Price  List 

TWIN  PALMS  IRIS  GARDEN 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Staub,  Rt.  2,  Box  92 
Galt,  Calif. 


URANIUM  COUNTRY 
GARDENS 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

I960  IRIS  BLUEBOOK  NOW  READY 
Over  700  Prize-winning  varieties,  old  &  new 
Limited  Printing,  25c  copy. 

WHITE  OAK  FARM 

Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey's 
Iris  originations 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON 

Growers  of  the  Finest  Iris, 

Peonies  and  Hemerocallis 

DEPT.  AIS— 10,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in  color.  Send 
25c  for  your  copy;  today,  (Deductible  from 
your  first  order.) 


WYN-LEW-WYCK  GARDENS 

Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Price  list  on  request 
23289  Sprague  Rd. 

Columbia  Station,  Ohio 

WYNNCREST  GARDEN 

MRS.  RALPH  E.  RICKER 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
1516  Ross  St.,  Sioux  City  3,  Iowa 
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SCHAAN'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

7409  Parkwood  Drive 
St.  Louis  16,  Mo. 

Featuring  Our  I960  Introduction 

CHANCES  ARE  H.C/59 

Catalog  on  Request 


Jack  Tanner  Ruth  Tanner 

RIVERVIEW  GARDENS 

Tall  Bearded  Irises 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Route  2,  Box  140 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas 


Introducing  APRICOT  TV  E  C  T  A  R 

Seedling  55-12:  Mary  Randall  X  Clieri 

Lovely  apricot-orange  that  blooms  over  a  very  long  season  with 
12-18  blooms  to  a  well-branched  stalk.  Tight  standards  with  semi- 
flaring  falls.  . $25.00 

EARL  F.  RIPSTRA 

25  East  Maple  St.,  Lombard,  Illinois 


CARDIN!  MARKER 

ALL  ALUMINUM  WITH 

REMOVABLE  ALUMINUM  NAME-PLATE 

NOW  IN  THREE  SIZES 

Sturdy,  non-rusting  .  .  .  just  the  thing  to  make  identification  attractive  and 
permanent.  Separate  aluminum  nameplate  is  quickly  inserted;  can  be  written 
on  in  pencil. 

Size  (A)  l"x3"x9f/2" 

(B)  I "  x  3"  x  1 8"  ALL  ALUMINUM 

(C)  2"  x  V/2"  x  14"  - 

Prices  Post  Paid 

Add  5%  west  of  Mississippi  River 

ABC 


100 

$7.50 

$12.50 

$14.00 

50 

4.50 

7.50 

8.00 

25 

2.50 

4.50 

4.75 

10 

1.25 

2.50 

2.75 

EXTRA  NAME-PLATES,  per  100,  $1.25 

Youth  Opportunity  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  teenagers. 

It  provides  them  with  needed  part-time  employment. 

Youth  Opportunity  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Red  Feather  organi¬ 
zation. 

YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

90  I  FINDLAY  STREET 
CINCINNATI  14,  OHIO 


